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Forezvord 


The fundamenlai objective of this book is competence in writing. 
Yet as writing competence is not single and unaccompanied, so 
there are other goals and standards present here, too. The problems 
of effective reading and clear thinking are never far from a compre¬ 
hension of writing technique. A recognition of form as an integral 
part of the writing act—with its possibilities of variety and modi¬ 
fication—is basic to all three: thinking, writing, and reading. 

The selections used here come from the wide range of the writ¬ 
ing of civilized peoples. Certainly in that respect the volume is 
practical: it provides significant examples of many varieties of 
written expression. Many of the selections were written by non¬ 
literary people for non-literary purposes. Yet even so some of that 
very writing has achieved high artistic distinction. Man writes 
under circumstances pertinent* to the variety of his social, com¬ 
mercial, and intellectual pursuits. This anthology illustrates that 
diversity more completely than does any I know of: it ranges from 
the didactic essay designed for youthful readers to an interpreta¬ 
tion of Darwin’s The Origin of Species; from a city curfew ordi¬ 
nance to a philosophical observation on the pleasures of the 
nomadic life; from private letters and journals to public addresses 
and governmental reports. In compiling this material I have 
deemed it desirable to leave the frequently used selections and 
as nearly as possible draw from the writing in regular use in our 
world—as far as that practice was consistent with other purposes. 
Half of these items have never been used in an anthology of any 
kind. Many of the authors here represented would hardly have 
expected to see their writing so used. 

Throughout the book it has been my intention to keep the se¬ 
lections close to the experiences of students, yet at the same time 
to widen and extend the range of those experiences. The grouping 
of selections used gives an opportunity to explore in the subject 
matter of a general education as it is understood today. I have 
sought the advice of my college faculty colleagues in various fields 
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as to what they considered suitable for and desirable in such a 
book as this. They have responded generously with both govern¬ 
ing principles and recommendations of particular selections. Many 
of these essays were thus first suggested to me for inclusion. The 
content of the book is intended to be in every way suitable to the 
purposes of the present-day college. Probably the emphasis of the 
book is on the social sciences, yet the natural sciences, the arts, 
philosophy, and religion are represented. There are articles on lan¬ 
guage of both popular and technical nature, on history, law—both 
the philosophy of law and the application of law—sociology, socio¬ 
economics, literature, biology, bio-chemistry, physics, applied sci¬ 
ence, music, criticism, biography, ethics, geology, meteorology, 
farming, homemaking, psychology. A variety of types of literature 
is included, and, especially, a variety of exposition. There is ex¬ 
planation on the simplest level of objective fact and explanation 
of simple ideas—and abstract analysis of concepts. 

Recently many books designed to indoctrinate patriotism and 
the meaning of democracy have been published. This book has 
that aim, too; but in a very unobtrusive way. It does not quote 
the Constitution: it presents the blood and bone of .America’s at¬ 
tempt to work out a way for men to live and work together. At 
the same time writers here suggest that other people may have 
other ways—without necessarily being entirely wrong. 

The study suggestions aim at developing skill in reading and 
thinking as well as in writing. Some of them are definite and con¬ 
fining, and encourage the getting hold of exact statement and fact. 
Some of them raise questions to awaken imagination, curiosity, 
and alertness of mind. Some are designed to suggest directions 
for the development of ideas for independent composition. Some 
are intended to introduce the student to the uses of a library. 
Most of them are intended to enlarge the student’s total educa¬ 
tional experience. The student who uses these suggestions in the 
spirit in which they were prepared will find that they help to 
make his college education an intellectual experience and, also, 
help him to see that education is directly and immediately a part 
of his life. Moreover, the use of these suggestions will contribute 
to the practical goal of developing writing skills. 
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Most of the selections are such that they can serve as models 
of writing. Many of them are of a length such as students often 
write. Many are on subjects very similar to those about which 
students in college courses may be expected to write. The four 
essays by college students are intended to be encouraging to the 
users of this text and to suggest differences between the work of 
experienced and inexperienced writers. Particular attention has 
been paid to beginnings and endings, to arrangements of parts, to 
coherence and emphasis, both in the selection of material and in 
the study suggestions. 

The selections give ample opportunity for a careful study of 
the structure of writing, from the simple, short exposition to the 
long, serious work involving all of the structural problems of book- 
length composition. With respect to the long exposition, especial 
attention is directed to the brilliant and challenging essay by 
Mr. Norman Cousins; Modern Man Is Obsolete. Built around 
one developing idea, this essay still branches out to develop rea¬ 
son and explanation, historical analogy and logical deduction. It 
affords, as do many of the other longer essays, material for prac¬ 
tical analysis of the nature of creative organization. Even Plato’s 
deceptively casual plan for the great apology of Socrates will amply 
repay careful study and analysis. 

In sum, then, it is hoped that the things read and the things done 
by the student who uses this book will contribute to the develop¬ 
ment of certain abilities which are among the identifying marks 
of an educated person (as paraphrased from the “Report of the 
Harvard Committee”'), namely; effectiveness in thinking, accu¬ 
racy in making judgments, clarity in communicating ideas, and 
discrimination in choosing values. 

Many different people have helped make this book possible. I 
have drawn ideas from books of rhetoric and from anthologies. 
Successive classes of students have taught me, even as I have 
been engaged in teaching them. My brother, Dr. Robert T. Oliver, 
of Syracuse University, gave me many suggestions and much en¬ 
couragement while the text was in embryonic form. Various au- 

' Ctneral Education in a Free Society. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
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thors, editors, and publishers have been most considerate and 
generous in giving me assistance and in granting permission to 
reprint their material. My thanks go to all those who have wittingly 
or unwittingly aided in making this book what it is. 

E.S.O. 

Salem, Oregon 
March, 1946 
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Giving Form to Ideas 

. . . the writer seeks words which will transform his 
idea into communication. 

H. S. Canby 

They have given form to thought and emotion . . . : 
ideas acquire form and become communicable by 
words. 


H. S. Canby 



Overseeing the IVhole 
Composition 

Every composition should group itself about one cen¬ 
tral idea. 

B.arrett Wendell 

Far more life is wasted through muddled organiza¬ 
tion than through lack of opportunity. 

I. A. Rich.xrds 



A NOTE ON THE ESSAY 

Carl Van Doren 

The sonnet has a standard form very much as a man has. Leave off 
the sestet of your sonnet and you do about what a god does when he 
leaves the legs off a man. The drama has a standard form very much 
as a rendezvous has. Write a drama in which no spark is exchanged 
between the audience and the action, and you have done what fate 
does w'hen it keeps lovers from their meeting. The novel has a 
standard form very much as a road has. You may set out anywhere 
you like and go wherever you please, at any gait, but you must go 
somewhere, or you have made what is no more a novel than some 
engineer's road would be a road if it had neither beginning, end, nor 
direction. But the essay! It may be of any length, breadth, depth, 
weight, density, color, savor, odor, appearance, importance, value, 
or uselessness which you can or will give it. The epigram bounds it 
on one side and the treatise on the other, but it has in its time en¬ 
croached upon the territory of both of them, and it doubtless will 
do so again. Or, to look at the essay from another angle, it is bounded 
on one side by the hell-fire sermon and on the other by the geometri- 

From the New Pearsons. Used by permission of, and arrangement with the 
author. 
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cal demonstration ; and yet it ranges easily between these extremes 
of heat and cold and occasionally steals from both of them. It differs 
from a letter by being written to more—happily a great many more 
—than one person. It differs from talk chiefly by being written at all. 

Having to obey no regulations as to form, the essay is very free 
to choose its matter. The sonnet, by reason of its form, tends to deal 
with solemn and not with gay themes. The drama, for the same 
reason, tends to look for intense and not for casual incidents. The 
novel tends to feel that it must carry a considerable amount of 
human life on its back. The essay may be as fastidious as a collector 
of carved emeralds or as open-minded as a garbage-gatherer. 
Nothing human, as the platitude says, is alien to it. The essay, how¬ 
ever, goes beyond the platitude and dares to choose matter from 
numerous non-human sources. Think of the naturalists and their 
essays. Think, further, of the range of topics for essayists at large. 
Theodore Roosevelt in an essay urges the strenuous life ; Max Beer- 
bohm in an essay defends cosmetics. De Quincey expounds the fine 
art of murder, Thoreau the pleasures of economy, William Law the 
blisses of prayer, Hudson the sense of smell in men and in animals, 
Schopenhauer the ugliness of women, Bacon the advantages of a 
garden, Plutarch the traits of curiosity, and A. C. Benson the felic¬ 
ity of having nothing much in the mind. All, in fact, an essayist 
needs to start with is something, anything, to say. He gets up each 
morning and finds the world spread out before him, as the world was 
spread out before Adam and Eve the day they left paradise. With 
the cosmos, past, present, and future, to pick from, the essayist goes 
to work. If he finds a topic good enough he may write a good essay, 
no matter how he writes it. 

He may. There is still, however, the question of his manner. 
Thousands of dull men have written millions of true things which 
no one but their proof-readers, wives, or pupils ever read. If each 
essayist could take out a patent on each subject into which he dips 
his pen, and could prevent any other pen from ever dipping into it 
after him, he might have better luck. But there are no monopolists 
in this department. Would research find in all the hoards of books 
or all the morgues of manuscripts a single observation which has 
never been made twice? Competition in such affairs is free and end¬ 
less. The only law which gives an essayist a right to his material is 
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the law which rules that the best man wins. The law does not say in 
what fashion he must be best. Any fashion will do. Let him be more 
sententious, like Bacon; or more harmonious, like Sir Thomas 
Browne; or more elegant, like .Addison ; or more direct, like Swift; 
or more hearty, like Fielding; or more whimsical, like Lamb; or 
more impassioned, like Hazlitt; or more encouraging, like Emer¬ 
son; or more Olympian, like .Arnold; or more funny, like Mark 
Twain; or more musical, like Pater; or more impish, like Max 
Beerbohm ; or more devastating, like Mencken. Let the essayist be 
any of these things and he may have a copyright till someone takes 
it away from him. What matters is the manner. If he has good 
matter, he may write a good essay; if he has a good manner he 
probably will write a good essay. 

An essay is a communication. If the subject of the discourse were 
the whole affair, it would be enough for the essayist to be an 
adequate conduit. If the manner were the whole affair, any versatile 
fellow might try all the manners and have a universal triumph. But 
back of matter and manner both lies the item which is really signifi¬ 
cant. The person who communicates anything in any way must be 
a person. His truth must have a tone, his speech must have a rhythm 
which are his and solely his. His knowledge or opinions must have 
lain long enough inside him to have taken root there; and when 
they come away they must bring some of the soil clinging to them. 
They must, too, have been shaped by that soil—as plants are which 
grow in cellars, on housetops, on hillsides, in the wide fields, under 
shade in forests. Many kinds of men, many kinds of essays! Im¬ 
portant essays come from important men. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Before considering some of the details of this essay, think of it 
as a whole composition, a whole made up of parts. Each of the parts is 
brought into focus with the whole. Does the essay have a single central 
idea or thought? Can you find a sentence in the essay which gives ex¬ 
pression to that thought? If not, write a sentence in which you give 
Mr. Van Doren’s idea in condensed form. 

2. What secondary or accompanying ideas go with Mr. Van Doren’s 
central thought? 

3. How has Mr. Van Doren divided his subject into paragraphs? 
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Is the paragraph division arbitrary? What one word gives the central 
subject of each paragraph? Where is the word first introduced into 
each paragraph? 

4. Does this essay contain too much material? Should it be 
abridged? Do you, for instance, think the lists of examples in para¬ 
graphs 2 and 3 should be shortened or omitted? 

5. By what method is paragraph 1 developed? What purpose is 
served by the words, “But the essay!”? What is gained by opening 
the paragraph with brief comments on the sonnet, the drama, and the 
novel? Why are the words “a standard form” repeated? 

6. Are you acquainted with the standard form of the sonnet? What 
is meant by the sestet? (An excellent source of information on the 
various forms of writing is A Handbook to Literature, by Thrall and 
Hibbard.) Here is a sonnet by John Keats which illustrates Mr. Van 
Doren’s point. Note the rhymes and the way the sonnet is naturally 
divided. 

On the Grasshopper and Cricket 

The poetry of earth is never dead: 

When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 

And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead; 

That is the Grasshopper s—he takes the lead 
In summer luxury,—he has never done 
With his delights: for when tired out with fun 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 

The poetry of earth is ceasing never: 

On a lone winter evening, when the frost 

Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shrills 
The Cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever, 

And seems to one in drowsiness half lost. 

The Grasshopper's among some grassy hills. 

This sonnet was written in competition with Leigh Hunt. We are in¬ 
debted to C. C. Clarke {Recollections of Writers) for this interesting 
account of its composition: “Some observations having been made 
upon the character, habits and pleasant associations with that reverend 
denizen of the hearth, the cheerful little grasshopper of the fireside- 
Hunt proposed to Keats the challenge of writing then, there, and to 
time, a sonnet ‘on the Grasshopper and Cricket.’ No one was present 
but myself, and they according set to .... I cannot say how long 
the trial lasted. . . . The time however was short, for such a per¬ 
formance, and Keats won as to time. But the event of the after scrutiny 
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was one of many such occurrences which have riveted the memory of 
Leigh Hunt in my affectionate regard and admiration for unaffected 
generosity and perfectly unpretentious encouragement. His sincere 
look of pleasure at the first line—‘The poetry of earth is never dead.’ 
‘Such a prosperous opening!' he said, and when he came to the tenth 
and eleventh lines: — 

On a lone winter evening, when the frost 
Has wrought a silence — 

Ah! thats perfect! Bravo Keats!’ .And then he went on in a dilation 
upon the dumbness of Nature during the season's suspension and tor¬ 
pidity. With all the kind and gratifying things that were said to him, 
Keats protested to me. as we were afterwards walking home, that he 
preferred Hunt’s treatment of the subject to his own.” 

7. In paragraph 2, some particular essayists are mentioned with 
the subjects they (each in a notable essay) urge or defend or expound. 
Find as many of these particular essays as you can in your library and 
give the exact bibliographical location of each. Read at least one 
which promises by its subject to appeal to you. 

8. Compare the various fashions of es.sayists mentioned in para¬ 
graph 3. How can an essayist be impish? or deva.stating? or Olympian? 

9. What are the important elements in an essay? Does the argument 
of Mr, Van Doren’s essay justify the closing two .sentences? How does 
the fourth paragraph finish off the essay? Does the writer throughout 
keep a proper perspective on his entire composition? 


A LITTLE HOMILY ON THE TRUTH 

El I wood ri endrick 

We sorely need a clearer conception of the truth. We need it in 
the business of living: especially as a means of avoiding misunder¬ 
standings. If we have an abstract idea of what the truth is we are 
less likely to err in the belief that we are right before we know the 
truth. In adventuring upon a theory which for the past few years 
has seemed to me to hold we shall hardly be charged with apply¬ 
ing new meanings to old words if we say that facts and the truth 

From Percolator Papers, copyriphl, 1919, by Harper and Brothers Used by 
permission of, and arrangement with, the publishers. 
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are not the same. Facts are parts of the truth, just as wheels, rods, 
levers, and the like are parts of a machine. If we say “the whole 
truth” every time we refer to the truth, it might make the idea 
more clear, but let us agree to consider it so, without the need of 

saying two words where one will do. 

If you strike me, that becomes a fact as soon as you have done 
it. Whether you have struck me or not is a question of fact and 
not a question of truth. The truth may be that you struck me to 
call my attention to impending danger, or you may have struck me 
in anger, or the blow may be an unimportant episode in a long 
fight between us. 

The truth, as I conceive it, is all the facts in their right or cor¬ 
rect relation, the relation which they must bear to one another 
when the truth is attained. Thus the truth becomes an abstract 
thing, because we know what it is, although we may not know it. 
Rarely, indeed, are we able to gather all the facts in relation to a 
subject, on the one hand, or to correlate them, on the other; never¬ 
theless, we must do this if we would know the truth. 

If this definition is unfamiliar, if we are not accustomed to con¬ 
sider the truth in this sense, I think it will do us no harm to bear it 
in mind. In courts of law, according to current practice, it might 
not hold, but we are, fortunately, under no obligation to order 
our thinking according to processes of law. 

If we exalt the truth and reverence it, the glib and hysterical 
brothers and sisters who, grasping a single fact, proceed to preach 
that and that only as the truth, will cause less annoyance. We 
may acknowledge their facts as facts, which is all they ask of us. If 
we still remain unconvinced of the truth of their preachments we 
shall be contradicting no one. The truth is very great, very large, 
and when Lessing prayed that to him be given the privilege to 
seek the truth rather than to know it, because to know it he was 
not worthy, he spoke as one of the wisest of men. To seek it, to 
get nearer to it, sometimes perhaps to get a glimpse of it, is all 
that we may hope for; it is the best that we can do. 

Suppose you and I look at a tree on a hillside. We see only the 
leaves, and we observe that the tree is green. The tree is green; 
that is a fact. Let us make a note of it. Then suppose we go a dis¬ 
tance away and look at it again. The tree is blue. It is idle for us to 
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say, “It seems blue, but it really is green,” because our very organs 
which gave the reaction of green a while ago now give the reaction 
of blue. By the same token that the tree was green when we saw 
it near by it is blue when we see it from afar. So let us make a 
second note: the tree is blue. Here we have two contradictory state¬ 
ments of fact, neither false, and yet neither the whole truth. The 
truth about the color of the tree involves a great range of subjects, 
including the physics of light, the anatomy and physiology of the 
human eye, photo-chemistry—in short, a vast store of learning 
and understanding. 

Many facts which seem irreconcilable become harmonious parts 
of the truth when all the facts are arranged in their right order. So 
the truth should make us humble and patient with one another. 
None of us has faculties of universal coordination, and our blind 
spots, instead of being little delinquencies of perception, are in 
reality vast areas. The most we can claim is that we have a few 
sighted spots. To see all the facts in their right relation is what 
we might call the Olympian Vision. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. What is a homily? What is the author’s aim in this brief essay? 
Does he give enough explanation to make his point clear? In what 
sentence does he give his final statement of the nature of truth? 

2. Suggest some further examples which could be used to illustrate 
the relationship between facts and truth as Mr. Hendrick sees it. 
Does paragraph 2 go far enough in pointing out the author’s meaning? 
What kind of “glib and hysterical brothers and sisters” does the author 
seem to have in mind in paragraph 5? How much does he imply con¬ 
cerning the relationship of fact and truth by this paragraph? 

3. How does the illustration of the color of the tree aid the author in 
communicating his idea? 

4. Mr. Hendrick, as does Mr. Van Doren, uses the word Olympian. 
Do both use the word in the same sense? 

5. As you look over this essay from the first sentence to the last, 
do you see that the author has given form to his idea? Do the parts 
fit together in harmony? 
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PERIPATETICS 

Ariel McNtnch 


I WAS raised in North Carolina where owning dogs meant having 
a few scraggly hounds stretched out beneath a shade tree during 
the heat of the day, or a Utter of new pups raising a racket down at 
the stable. Consequently I find myself confounded by that strange 
phenomenon, an integral part of the life of the city dweller the 
dog walker. 

In pondering this by-product of contemporary urban society it 
occurs to me that herein might possibly lie the first visible aspects 
of a civilization at decay, the final foible of an era having passed 
its rise and settled contentedly into the business of going quietly to 
pieces. Never before have so many people walked so many dogs in 
so many places. In moving to and fro, tending strictly to my own 
business, I keep falling over people with pooches. Dozens of them, 
of assorted shapes and chassis. Every time I leave my apartment 
they begin to spring up out of the shrubbery. 

During years of harassment by these little duos and trios I have 
discovered that those who walk with dogs fall into distinct cate¬ 
gories like fan dancers and cheeses. I’ve observed hundreds of them 
(dog walkers, not fan dancers), and the conclusion drawn from 
my involuntary research is that every dog walker belongs to a 
particular genus. 

First, there’s the sneaky type. This might be termed the one 
real blot on the dog walking escutcheon, for nothing is so detri¬ 
mental to a cult as an attitude of guilty shame on the part of one 
of its devotees. The sneaky type is most prevalent among men. 
This is the fellow who waits until it is dark before taking his 
charge for a breath of fresh air. He not only casts a bad light on 
all fellow walkers of the night, but is making a bugaboo of some¬ 
thing which should be as matter of fact as an oyster on the half 
shell. 

From the Washington Post, December 2,1942. Used by permission of the Wash¬ 
ington Post. 
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I know one who habitually waits until past average bedtime to 
venture out, and on especially bright moonlight nights I don't 
see him at all. When he leaves his building he makes a beeline for 
a churchyard surrounded by a tall hedge. Before coming down his 
front steps he looks up and down the street with nervous glances, 
then, when he thinks no one is looking, darts quickly up the side¬ 
walk and into the darkness behind the hedge, the puppy scamper¬ 
ing wildly along at his heels. If I stroll past, the man peeps furtively 
over the top of the hedge, and meeting my gaze shrinks back within 
the protective shadows like a grave robber surprised in his noc¬ 
turnal plundering. When his charge is ready to return, the master 
pokes his head around the hedge and waits until the sidewalks are 
free from passersby, then the two of them scurry back like mice 
to a pantry-hole. 

Next there is the indifferent type. This one walks when it suits 
him, or not at all if that suits him better. Some quadrupeds never 
know whether they will get to go at five, nine, or not until Saturday. 
A great deal depends on how the folks are feeling, and how success¬ 
ful was the night before. They may decide to run out to the club 
for a round of golf, and if so the pooch can go along for the ride. 
If they aren’t going out to the club they wail until Eddie goes out 
to mail Helen's letter to Aunt Eustacia. Rover can tag along for the 
walk. If he wants to gel out, there’s his chance, but not a very 
sporting chance. Apartment houses and mail boxes in this town are 
closer together than the holes in a sergeant’s socks. 

Then there’s the sporty type. Now here’s a group that creates a 
lot of good clean fun for everyone! Even the dog gets a break. 
Here we usually find the young matron or career girl on her after¬ 
noon off. She reflects vim, vigor, vitality—and Harper’s Bazaar. 
She rigs herself out in a tweed skirt, bright sweater, saddle shoes, 
and a peasant kerchief around her curls. The two adventurers set 
out for a jaunt through the park, bobbing along briskly, and pleas¬ 
ant to behold. 

The fortunate canine having such a mistress senses the spirit of 
camaraderie that pervades these larks, and jumps and prances and 
frisks for joy at the prospect. He can lie down and roll in the grass, 
bark and yodel to his heart’s content, or slop and sniff up an ac¬ 
quaintance with any other dog that happens along and seems in a 
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friendly mood. The world is his bone! It’s pleasant to have nice 
men stop and stroke his back and say kind things about him to his 
mistress. She losses her head and laughs prettily, then bobs on. 

And then we have the glamour girl. In this case the dog is merely 
stage property, the same as polaroids or a Dache bonnet. Rosita 
Royce has her doves. Miss Rand’s girls whipped through a bit of 
badminton now and then. The glamour girls walk their dogs. 
Basically it’s the same. They all have something to sell. 

This dog walker never makes for the wide open spaces, or a path¬ 
way in the park. She heads for the avenue with a brace of grey¬ 
hounds and stays on it. She floats gracefully along, reminding one 
of an advertisement for aircushion shoes, looking neither to the 
right nor the left, but maintaining an even, mink-coated course 
through a gallery of admiring eyes. When she has successfully 
navigated the predetermined course, she returns to her apartment 
and relinquishes the restless beasts to the competent hands of the 
family chauffeur. He will take them out into the park and see that 
they have a good run. 

The sight of all this makes me want to go back to North Carolina. 
It makes me wonder how cities have held their own as long as they 
have. I want to go back to the country and raise hound dogs. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

The syndicated newspaper column and the news dispatches of the 
large press associations are probably the most widely distributed and 
at the same time the most ephemeral printed material the world has 
known. The story of a disastrous fire, a mine explosion, a plane wreck 
—or of how a doctor successfully removed an open safety pin from 
a baby’s stomach—these and similar stories may on the day of their 
happening be delivered to the doorsteps of one-fourth or more of the 
American public. The columnist’s observation on the day’s events 
may be beside the news story of the happening. Few people in our 
society go through a day without reading—however cursorily—the 
daily newspaper. Most of what is read there drops away into the 
past and is forgotten. Very little ever stands out as distinctive. The 
newspaper is the record of the day for the day. Sometimes, however, 
the newspaper column presents an impression on life or society rather 
than of the day’s news. “Peripatetics” is such a column. 

ThBj&K Unmrstty Librart 
Acc. No. 
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1. What does the title mean? Look in an unabridged dictionary to 
find the relationship of the word to the followers of Aristotle. Do you 
think the writer intended any satirical commentary on .‘\merican life 
by the title? Would many casual newspaper readers of the column 
have their thoughts carried over from urban dog-walkers to ancient 
philosophers by this essay? 

2. What paragraph of the essay contains the central thought? Point 
out sentences of secondary thought supporting the central idea. Is 
the central idea weakened or aided by the humor of the essay? Is 
that humor “added,” or is it definitely a part of the lightness of man¬ 
ner, of the writer’s “fashion”? Is the humor, do you think, primarily 
designed to catch the fleeting reader? W’hat is the “whole” thought 
of the essayist, as differing from that of the central paragraph which 
you would point out? 

3. In thinking of this as a whole composition, notice how it begins 
and ends. Could you say that it has genuinely an introduction and a 
conclusion? Which of the two is the more carefully worked out? 

4. Can you get a bird’s-eye view of this essay, seeing it as a whole, 
relating the parts together into a unit? Is each type of dog-walker 
equally important to the whole idea of the essayist? W'ould you con¬ 
clude that this essay was written with care, even though it was in¬ 
tended only for the daily newspaper? Does the title give a hint of 
the care with which the whole subject is approached? 


FLAG DAY, 1940 

What’s a flag? What’s the love of country for which it stands? 
Maybe it begins with love of the land itself. It is the fog rolling 
in with the tide at Eastport, or through the Golden Gate and among 
the towers of San Francisco. It is the sun coming up behind the 
White Mountains, over the Green, throwing a shining glory on 
Lake Champlain and above the Adirondacks. It is the storied Mis¬ 
sissippi rolling swift and muddy past St. Louis, rolling past Cairo, 
pouring down past the levees of New Orleans. It is lazy noontide 
in the pines of Carolina, it is a sea of wheat rippling in western 
Kansas, it is the San Francisco peaks far north across the glowing 

An editorial from the New York Times for June 14, 1940. Used by permission 
of the New York Times. 
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nakedness of Arizona, it is the Grand Canyon, and a little stream 
coming down out of a New England ridge, in which are trout. 

It is men at work. It is the storm-tossed fishermen coming into 
Gloucester and Provincetown and Astoria. It is the farmer riding 
his great machine in the dust of harvest, the dairyman going to the 
barn before sunrise, the lineman mending the broken wire, the 
miner drilling for the blast. It is the servants of fire in the murky 
splendor of Pittsburgh, between the Allegheny and the Mononga- 
hela, the trucks rumbling through the night, the locomotive engi¬ 
neer bringing the train in on time, the pilot in the clouds, the 
riveter running along the beam a hundred feet in air. It is the clerk 
in the office, the housewife doing the dishes and sending the children 
off to school. It is the teacher, doctor, and parson tending and help¬ 
ing, body and soul, for small reward. 

It is small things remembered, the little corners of the land, the 
houses, the people that each one loves. We love our country be¬ 
cause there was a little tree on a hill, and grass thereon, and a 
sweet valley below; because the hurdy-gurdy man came along on 
a sunny morning in a city street; because a beach or a farm or a 
lane or a house that might not seem much to others was once, for 
each of us, made magic. It is voices that are remembered only, no 
longer heard. It is parents, friends, the lazy chat of street and store 
and office, and the ease of mind that makes life tranquil. It is sum¬ 
mer and winter, rain and sun and storm. These are flesh of our 
flesh, bone of our bone, blood of our blood, a lasting part of what 
we are, each of us and all of us together. 

It is stories told. It is the Pilgrims dying in their first dreadful 
winter. It is the Minute Man standing his ground at Concord 
Bridge, and dying there. It is the army in rags, sick, freezing, 
starving at Valley Forge. It is the wagons and the men on foot 
going westward over Cumberland Gap, floating down the great 
rivers, rolling over the great plains. It is the settler hacking fiercely 
at the primeval forest on his new, his own lands. It is Thoreau at 
Walden Pond, Lincoln at Cooper Union, and Lee riding home from 
Appomattox. It is corruption and disgrace, answered always by 
men who would not let the flag lie in the dust, who have stood up 
in every generation to fight for the old ideals and the old rights, 
at risk of ruin or of life itself. 
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It is a great multitude of people on pilgrimage, common and 
ordinary people, charged with the usual human failings, yet filled 
with such a hope as never caught the imaginations and the hearts 
of any nation on earth before. The hope of liberty. The hope of 
justice. The hope of a land in which a man can stand straight, with¬ 
out fear, without rancor. 

The land and the people and the flag—the land a continent, the 
people of every race, the flag a symbol of what humanity may 
aspire to when the wars are over, the barriers are down; to these 
each generation must be dedicated and consecrated anew, to de¬ 
fend with life itself, if need be, but, above all, in friendliness, in 
hope, in courage, to live for. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. What is suggested by the word editorial? What qualities set an 
editorial apart from the rest of the newspaper? 

2. This particular editorial is dated by its title. It was written for 
a particular day in history. Does it have sufficient reader interest to 
take it beyond that day? Do you think it was on its publication date a 
“timely” piece of writing? Is there any sense in which it is “time¬ 
less”? 

3. The structure (could one say, the architecture?) of this essay 
is very simple. Around what focal point is each paragraph built? 
What is the method of building the paragraphs? Could each one be 
expanded to include much more material? What would be some of 
the possible advantages and disadvantages of expanding each of the 
first four paragraphs? 

4. Is the method of structure used here effective? Does the idea 
reach the reader with force and conviction? Comment on the last 
four words of paragraph 1. In the entire series of named localities in 
the paragraph, there are no other similar modifiers, bringing in partic¬ 
ular details. Why is this clause used here? Do you think it is here just 
by chance, or is it a calculated writer’s device? 

5. You have probably heard it said that a sentence should not end 
with a preposition. Consider the last word in this excellently written 
editorial. Would the writing be improved if the last paragraph were 
revised to eliminate that ending? 

6. Sentence fragments are quite generally disapproved by compo¬ 
sition instructors, and for good reason. Yet this experienced writer 
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(who is anonymous) uses three sentence fragments successively in 
paragraph 5. Should that paragraph be revised? 


FAREWELL, MY LOVELYI 

£. B. White and Bee Strout 

I SEE by the new Sears Roebuck catalogue that it is still possible to 
buy an axle for a 1909 Model T Ford, but I am not deceived. The 
great days have faded, the end is in sight. Only one page in the 
current catalogue is devoted to parts and accessories for the Model 
T; yet everyone remembers springtimes when the Ford gadget 
section was larger than men s clothing, almost as large as house¬ 
hold furnishings. The last Model T was built in 1927, and the car 
is fading from what scholars call the American scene—which is an 
understatement, because to a few million people who grew up with 
it the old Ford practically was the American scene. 

It was the miracle God had wrought. And it was patently the 
the sort of thing that could only happen once. Mechanically un¬ 
canny, it was like nothing that had ever come to the world before. 
Flourishing industries rose and fell with it. As a vehicle, it was 
hard-working, commonplace, heroic; and it often seemed to trans¬ 
mit those qualities to the persons who rode in it. My own genera¬ 
tion identifies it with Youth, with its gaudy, irretrievable excite¬ 
ments; before it fades into the mist, I would like to pay it the 
tribute of the sigh that is not a sob, and set down random entries 
in a shape somewhat less cumbersome than a Sears Roebuck 
catalogue. 

The Model T was distinguished from all other makes of cars by 
the fact that its transmission was of a type known as planetary— 
which was half metaphysics, half sheer friction. Engineers accepted 
the word “planetary” in its epicyclic sense, but I was always con¬ 
scious that it also meant “wandering,” “erratic.” Because of the 
peculiar nature of this planetary element, there was always, in 
Model T, a certain dull rapport between engine and wheels, and. 

From the New Yorker for May 16, 1936. Used by permission of, and arrange- 
ment with, the authors and the publishers. 
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even when the car was in a state known as neutral, it trembled with 
a deep imperative and tended to inch forward. There was never a 
moment when the bands were not faintly egging the machine on. 
In this respect it was like a horse, rolling the bit on its tongue, and 
country people brought to it the same technique they used with 
draft animals. 

Its most remarkable quality was its rate of acceleration. In its 
palmy days the Model T could take off faster than anything on 
the road. The reason was simple. To get under way, you simply 
hooked the third finger of the right hand around a lever on the 
steering column, pulled down hard, and shoved your left foot 
forcibly against the low-speed pedal. These were simple, positive 
motions; the car responded by lunging forward with a roar. After 
a few seconds of this turmoil, you took your toe off the pedal, eased 
up a mite on the throttle, and the car, possessed of only two for¬ 
ward speeds, catapulted directly into high with a series of ugly 
jerks and was off on its glorious errand. The abruptness of this 
departure was never equaled in other cars of the period. The human 
leg was (and still is) incapable of letting in a clutch with any¬ 
thing like the forthright abandon that used to send Model T on its 
way. Letting in a clutch is a negative, hesitant motion, depending 
on delicate nervous control; pushing down the Ford pedal was 
a simple, country motion—an expansive act, which came as natural 
as kicking an old door to make it budge. 

The driver of the old Model T was a man enthroned. The car, 
with top up, stood seven feet high. The driver sat on top of the gas 
tank, brooding it with his own body. When he wanted gasoline, he 
alighted, along with everything else in the front seat; the seat was 
pulled off, the metal cap unscrewed, and a wooden stick thrust 
down to sound the liquid in the well. There were always a couple 
of these sounding sticks kicking around in the ratty subcushion 
regions of a flivver. Refueling was more of a social function then, 
because the driver had to unbend, whether he wanted to or not. 
Directly in front of the driver was the windshield—high, uncom¬ 
promisingly erect. Nobody talked about air resistance, and the four 
cylinders pushed the car through the atmosphere with a simple 
disregard of physical law. 

There was this about a Model T: the purchaser never regarded 
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his purchase as a complete, finished product. When you bought a 
Ford, you figured you had a start—a vibrant, spirited framework 
to which could be screwed an almost limitless assortment of decora¬ 
tive and functional hardware. Driving away from the agency, 
hugging the new wheel between your knees, you were already full 
of creative worry. A Ford was born naked as a baby, and a flourish¬ 
ing industry grew up out of correcting its rare deficiencies and 
combating its fascinating diseases. Those were the great days of 
lily-painting. I have been looking at some old Sears Roebuck 
catalogues, and they bring everything back so clear. 

First you bought a Ruby Safety Reflector for the rear, so that 
your posterior would glow in another car’s brilliance. Then you 
invested thirty-nine cents in some radiator Moto Wings, a popular 
ornament which gave the Pegasus touch to the machine and did 
something godlike to the owner. For nine cents you bought a fan- 
belt guide to keep the belt from slipping off the pulley. 

You bought a radiator compound to stop leaks. This was as 
much a part of everybody’s equipment as aspirin tablets are of a 
medicine cabinet. You bought special oil to prevent chattering, a 
clamp-on dash light, a patching outfit, a tool box which you bolted 
to the running board, a sun visor, a steering-column brace to keep 
the column rigid, and a set of emergency containers for gas, oil, 
and water—three thin, disklike cans which reposed in a case on 
the running board during long, important journeys—red for gas, 
gray for water, green for oil. It was only a beginning. After the car 
was about a year old, steps were taken to check the alarming dis¬ 
integration. (Model T was full of tumors, but they were benign.) 
A set of antirattlers (98^) was a popular panacea. You hooked 
them on to the gas and spark rods, to the brake-pull rod, and to the 
steering-rod connections. Hood silencers, of black rubber, were 
applied to the fluttering hood. Shock-absorbers and snubbers gave 
“complete relaxation.” Some people bought rubber pedal pads, to 
fit over the standard metal pedals. (I didn’t like these, I remem¬ 
ber.) Persons of a suspicious or pugnacious turn of mind bought 
a rear-view mirror; but most Model T owners weren’t worried by 
what was coming from behind because they would soon enough 
see it out in front. They rode in a state of cheerful catalepsy. Quite 
a large mutinous clique among Ford owners went over to a foot 
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accelerator (you could buy one and screw it to the floor board), 
but there was a certain madness in these people, because the 
Model T, just as she stood, had a choice of three foot pedals to 
push, and there were plenty of moments when both feet were oc¬ 
cupied in the routine performance of duty and when the only way 
to speed up the engine was with the hand throttle. 

Gadget bred gadget. Owners not only bought ready-made gad¬ 
gets; they invented gadgets to meet special needs. I myself drove 
my car directly from the agency to the blacksmith’s, and had the 
smith affix two enormous iron brackets to the port running board 
to support an army trunk. 

People who owned closed models builded along different lines: 
they bought ball-grip handles for opening doors, window anti- 
rattlers, and deluxe flower vases of the cut-glass antisplash type. 
People with delicate sensibilities garnished their car with a device 
called the Donna Lee Automobile Disseminator—a porous vase 
guaranteed, according to Sears, to fill the car with a “faint clean 
odor of lavender.” The gap between open cars and closed cars was 
not as great then as it is now: for $11.95, Sears Roebuck converted 
your touring car into a sedan, and you went forth renewed. One 
agreeable quality of the old Fords was that they had no bumpers, 
and their fenders softened and wilted with the years and permitted 
the driver to squeeze in and out of tight places. 

Tires were 30 x 3%, cost about twelve dollars, and punctured 
readily. Everybody carried a Jiffy patching set, with a nutmeg 
grater to roughen the lube before the goo was spread on. Everybody 
was capable of putting on a patch, expected to have to, and did 
have to. 

During my association with Model T’s, self-starters were not a 
prevalent accessory. They were expensive and under suspicion. 
Your car came equipped with a serviceable crank, and the first 
thing you learned was how to Get Results. It was a special trick, 
and, until you learned it (usually from another Ford owner, but 
sometimes by a period of appalling experimentation), you might 
as well have been winding up an awning. The trick was to leave 
the ignition switch off, proceed to the animal’s head, pull the choke 
(which was a little wire protruding through the radiator), and give 
the crank two or three nonchalant upward lifts. Then, whistling as 
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though thinking about something else, you would saunter back to 
the driver’s cabin, turn the ignition on, return to the crank, and 
this time, catching it on the down stroke, give it a quick spin with 
plenty of That. If this procedure was followed, the engine almost 
always responded—first w’ith a few scattered explosions, then with 
a tumultuous gunfire, which you checked by racing around to the 
driver s seat and retarding the throttle. Often, if the emergency 
brake hadn't been pulled all the way back, the car advanced on you 
the instant the first explosion occurred, and you would hold it 
back by leaning your weight against it. I can still feel my old Ford 
nuzzling me at the curb, as though looking for an apple in my 
pocket. 

‘The lore and legend that governed the Ford were boundless. 
Owners had their own theories about everything; they discussed 
mutual problems in that wise, infinitely resourceful way old women 
discuss rheumatism. Exact knowledge was pretty scarce, and often 
proved less effective than superstition. Dropping a camphor ball 
into the gas tank was a popular expedient; it seemed to have a 
tonic effect on both man and machine. There wasn’t much to base 
exact knowledge on. The Ford driver flew blind. He didn’t know 
the temperature of his engine, the speed of his car, the amount of 
his fuel, or the pressure of his oil (the old Ford lubricated itself 
by what was amiably described as the “splash system”). A speed¬ 
ometer cost money and was an extra, like a windshield-wiper. The 
dashboard of the early models was bare save for an ignition key; 
later models, grown effete, boasted an ammeter which pulsated 
alarmingly with the throbbing of the car. Under the dash was a 
box of coils, with vibrators which you adjusted, or thought you 
adjusted. Whatever the driver learned of his motor, he learned 
not through instruments but through sudden developments. I re¬ 
member that the timer was one of the vital organs about which 
there was ample doctrine. When everything else had been checked, 
you “had a look” at the timer. It was an extravagantly odd little 
device, simple in construction, mysterious in function. It con¬ 
tained a roller, held by a spring, and there were four contact points 
on the inside of the case against which, many people believed, the 
roller rolled. I have had a timer apart on a sick Ford many times, 
but I never really knew what I was up to—I was just showing off 
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before God. There were almost as many schools of thought as there 
were timers. Some people, when things went wrong, just clenched 
their teeth and gave the timer a smart crack with a wrench. Other 
people opened it up and blew on it. There was a school that held 
that the timer needed large amounts of oil; they fixed it by fre¬ 
quent baptism. And there was a school that was positive it was 
meant to run dry as a bone; these people were continually taking it 
off and wiping it. I remember once spitting into a timer; not in 
anger, but in a spirit of research. You see, the Model T driver 
moved in the realm of metaphysics. He believed his car could be 
hexed. 

One reason the Ford anatomy was never reduced to an exact 
science was that, having “fixed’’ it, the owner couldn’t honestly 
claim that the treatment had brought about the cure. There were 
too many authenticated cases of Fords fixing themselves—restored 
naturally to health after a short rest. Farmers soon discovered this, 
and it fitted nicely with their draft-horse philosophy: “Let ’er 
cool off and she’ll snap into it again.” 

A Ford owner had Number One Bearing constantly in mind. 
This bearing, being at the front end of the motor, was the one that 
always burned out, because the oil didn’t reach it when the car 
was climbing hills. (That’s what I was always told, anyway.) The 
oil used to recede and leave Number One dry as a clam flat; you 
had to watch that bearing like a hawk. It was like a weak heart— 
you could hear it start knocking, and that was when you stopped 
and let her cool off. Try as you would to keep the oil supply right, 
in the end Number One always went out. “Number One Bearing 
burned out on me and I had to have her replaced,” you would say, 
wisely; and your companions always had a lot to tell about how 
to protect and pamper Number One to keep her alive. 

Sprinkled not too liberally among the millions of amateur witch 
doctors who drove Fords and applied their own abominable cures 
were the heaven-sent mechanics who could really make the car 
talk. These professionals turned up in undreamed-of spots. One 
time, on the banks of the Columbia River in Washington, I heard 
the rear end go out of my Model T when I was trying to whip it 
up a steep incline onto the deck of a ferry. Something snapped; the 
car slid backward into the mud. It seemed to me like the end of 
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the trail. But the captain of the ferry, observing the withered 

remnant, spoke up. 

“What’s got her?” he asked. 

“I guess it's the rear end,’’ I replied, listlessly. The captain leaned 
over the rail and stared. Then I saw that there was a hunger in his 
eyes that set him off from other men. 

“Tell you what,” he said, carelessly, trying to cover up his eager¬ 
ness; “let's pull the son of a bitch up onto the boat, and I’ll help 
you fix her while we re going back and forth on the river.” 

We did just this. .All that day I plied between the towns of Pasco 
and Kennewick, while the skipper (who had once worked in a Ford 
garage) directed the amazing work of resetting the bones of my car. 

Springtime in the heyday of the Model T was a delirious season. 
Owning a car was still a major excitement; roads were still won¬ 
derful and bad. The Fords were obviously conceived in madness: 
any car which was capable of going from forward into reverse 
without any perceptible mechanical hiatus was bound to be a 
mighty challenging thing to the human imagination. Boys used to 
veer them off the highway into a level pasture and run wild with 
them, as though they were cutting up with a girl. ’Most everybody 
used the reverse pedal quite as much as the regular foot brake— 
it distributed the wear over the bands and wore them all down 
evenly. That was the big trick, to wear all the bands down evenly, 
so that the final chattering would be total and the whole unit 
scream for renewal. 

The days were golden, the nights were dim and strange. I still 
recall with trembling those loud, nocturnal crises when you drew 
up to a signpost and raced the engine so the lights would be bright 
enough to read destinations by. I have never been really planetary 
since. I suppose it’s time to say good-by. Farewell, my lovely! 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 


1. This essay, since its first appearance, has been regarded by many 
readers as a classic, the acme of its kind. The reading of it is, to the 
millions of Americans who grew up with Model T’s, a hilarious and 
nostalgic experience. How much interest and value does the essay have 
for those who are unacquainted with that American institution, the 
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Model T? Does it have validity as a piece of social history? Does it 
appeal to the kind of social historian who is interested in such things 
as the stagecoach, hoop skirts, and the bustle? 

2. What, if any, kind of order do you find in this essay? Is it just 
a sort of memory grab-bag? Or do you find any system in the ar¬ 
rangement of material? Is it as carefully put together as is the 
essay by Mr. Van Doren or the anonymous Flag Day editorial? 

3. Should the arrangement be described as informal or careless 
or indiQerent? Does that arrangement conform to the chatty manner 
and the mixture of wit and wisdom in the whole? 

4. How serious do you think this essay is? Do the authors want 
to pass it off as humor, as a big jest? Do they really make some 
serious comment on the Model T and on human beings? 

5. Look up E. B. White in Who’s Who in America and in The Read’ 
er*s Guide to Periodical Literature. What books has he written? What 
magazine articles? Where does he live? 


TO JOHN D. JOHNSTON 

January 2, 1851 

Dear Johnston —Your request for eighty dollars I do not think 
it best to comply with now. At the various times when I have 
helped you a little, you have said to me, “We can get along very 
well now”; but in a very short time I find you in the same difficulty 
again. Now, this can only happen by some defect in your con¬ 
duct. What that defect is, I think I know. You are not lazy, and 
still you are an idler. I doubt whether, since I saw you, you have 
done a good whole day’s work in any one day. You do not very 
much dislike to work, and still you do not work much, merely 
because it does not seem to you that you could get much for it. 
This habit of uselessly wasting time is the whole difficulty; it is 
vastly important to you, and still more so to your children, that 
you should break the habit. It is more important to them, be¬ 
cause they have longer to live, and can keep out of an idle habit 
before they are in it, easier than they can get out after they are in. 

From the Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, D. Applelon-Century Co. 
Used by permission of the publishers. 
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You are now in need of some money; and what I propose is, that 
you shall go to work, ‘'tooth and nail,” for somebody who will 
give you money for it. Let father and your boys take charge of 
your things at home, prepare for a crop, and make the crop, and 
you go to work for the best money wages, or in discharge of any 
debt you owe, that you can get; and, to secure you a fair reward 
for your labor, I now promise you, that for every dollar you will, 
between this and the first of ^lay, get for your own labor either in 
money or as your own indebtedness, I will then give you one other 
dollar. By this, if you hire yourself at ten dollars a month, from me 
you will get ten more, making twenty dollars a month for your work. 
In this I do not mean you shall go off to St. Louis, or the lead 
mines, or the gold mines in California, but I mean for you to go at 
it for the best wages you can get close to home in Coles County. 
Now, if you will do this, you w'ill be soon out of debt, and, what is 
better, you will have a habit that will keep you from getting in 
debt again. But, if I should now clear you out of debt, next year 
you would be just as deep in as ever. You say you would almost 
give your place in heaven for seventy or eighty dollars. Then you 
value your place in heaven very cheap, for I am sure you can, 
with the offer I make, get the seventy or eighty dollars for four or 
five months’ work. You say if I will furnish you the money you 
will deed me the land, and, if you don’t pay the money back, you 
will deliver possession. Nonsense! If you can’t now live with the 
land, how will you then live without it? You have always been 
kind to me, and I do not mean to be unkind to you. On the con¬ 
trary, if you will but follow my advice, you will find it worth more 
than eighty times eighty dollars to you. 

Affectionately your brother, 

A. Lincoln 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. This letter is interesting and worthy of study, both as an ex¬ 
ample of composition and as a revelation of Lincoln. The letter is 
written in response to an immediate need, a definite situation. Lin¬ 
coln’s position is made entirely clear. Consider the salutation and the 
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opening sentence. Are they too hard, too brusque? In the light of the 
opening, how could the word “affectionately'’ be justified in the 
closing line? 

2. How does this letter represent clear-cut reasoning on the part 
of the writer? What two parts of the subject are treated in the two 
paragraphs? Does the subject of the first paragraph reasonably be¬ 
long first? What would you think of the letter if the first paragraph 
were omitted? What would the letter lose? 

3. How much does this letter tell you of Lincoln, of his character 
traits, his habits of mind, his other personal qualities? 

4. Find out as nearly as you can what Lincoln's own financial con¬ 
dition was at the time this letter was written. Could he reasonably 
have been expected to give his stepbrother eighty dollars? 

5. In what ways does Lincoln draw limits around his offer to his 
stepbrother? Does he make his meaning clear without any possi¬ 
bility of its being misunderstood? 

6. Lincoln, during an interview with Dr. John C. Gulliver, President 
of Knox College, was asked how he got his unusual power of putting 
things. 

“I have been putting the question you asked me to myself,” Lincoln 
said. “I say this, that among my earliest recollections I remember 
how, when a mere child, I used to get irritated when anybody talked 
to me in a way I could not understand. I don’t think I ever got angry 
at anything else in my life. But that always disturbed my temper, 
and has ever since. I can remember going to my little bedroom, after 
hearing the neighbors talk of an evening with my father, and spending 
no small part of the night walking up and down trying to make out 
what was the exact meaning of some of their, to me, dark sayings. I 
could not sleep, though I often tried to, when I got on such a hunt 
after an idea, until I had caught it, and when I thought I had got it 
I was not satisfied until I had repeated it over and over, until I had 
put it in language plain enough as I thought for any boy I knew to 
comprehend. This was a kind of passion with me, and it has stuck 
by me, for I am never easy now, when I am handling a thought, till ^ 
I have bounded it north, and bounded it south, and bounded it east, 
and bounded it west. Perhaps that accounts for the characteristic you 
observe in my speeches, though I never put the two things together 
before.” 

How does Lincoln’s letter to his stepbrother illustrate his passionate 
desire to be understood exactly? 
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TO MARGARET FULLER 

Concord, Aug. 28, 1842. 

Dear Margaret— Sophia has told me of her conversation with 
you, about our receiving Mr. Ellery Channing and your sister as 
inmates of our household. I found that my wife’s ideas were not 
altogether unfavorable to the plan,—which, together with your 
own implicit opinion in its favor, has led me to consider it with 
a good deal of attention; and my conclusion is, that the comfort 
of both parties would be put in great jeopardy. In saying this, I 
would not be understood to mean anything against the social 
qualities of Mr. and Mrs. Channing,—my objection being wholly 
independent of such considerations. Had it been proposed to Adam 
and Eve to receive two angels into their Paradise, as boarders, 
I doubt whether they would have been altogether pleased to con¬ 
sent. Certain I am, that, whatever might be the tact and the sym¬ 
pathies of the heavenly guests, the boundless freedom of Paradise 
would at once have become finite and limited by their presence. 
The host and hostess would no longer have lived their own natural 
life, but would have had a constant reference to the two angels; 
and thus the whole four would have been involved in an unnatural 
relation,—which the whole system of boarding out essentially and 
inevitably is. 

One of my strongest objections is, the weight of domestic care 
which would be thrown upon Sophia’s shoulders by the proposed 
arrangement. She is so little acquainted with it, that she cannot 
estimate how much she would have to bear. I do not fear any 
^ burthen that may accrue from our own exclusive relations, be¬ 
cause skill and strength will come with the natural necessity; but 
I should not feel myself justified in adding one scruple to the 
weight. I wish to remove everything that may impede her full 
growth and development,—which in her case, it seems to me, is 
not to be brought about by care and toil, but by perfect repose 

From Hawthorne and His Wife, by Julian Hawthorne. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Used by permission of the publishers 
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and happiness. Perhaps she ought not to have any earthly care 
whatever,—certainly none that is not wholly pervaded with love, 
as a cloud is with warm light. Besides, she has many visions of 
great deeds to be wrought on canvas and in marble during the 
coming autumn and winter; and none of these can be accomplished 
unless she can retain quite as much freedom from household 
drudgery as she enjoys at present. In short, it is my faith and 
religion not wilfully to mix her up with any earthly annoyance. 

You will not consider it impertinent if I express an opinion 
about the most advisable course for your young relatives, should 
they retain their purpose of boarding out. I think that they ought 
not to seek for delicacy of character and nice tact and sensitive 
feelings in their hosts. In such a relation as they propose, those 
characteristics should never exist on more than one side; nor 
should there be any idea of personal friendship, where the real 
condition of the bond is to supply food and lodging for a pecuniary 
compensation. They will be able to keep their own delicacy and 
sensitiveness much more inviolate, if they make themselves in¬ 
mates of the rudest farmers household in Concord, where there 
will be no nice sensibility to manage, and where their own feelings 
will be no more susceptible of damage from the farmer s family 
than from the cattle in the barnyard. There will be a freedom in 
this sort of life, which is not otherwise attainable, except under a 
roof of their own. They can then say explicitly what they want, 
and can battle for it, if necessary, and such a contest would leave 
no wound on either side. Now, when four sensitive people were 
living together, united by any tie save that of entire affection and 
confidence, it would take but a trifle to render their whole common 
life diseased and intolerable. 

I have thought, indeed, of receiving a personal friend, and a 
man of delicacy, into my household, and have taken a step towards 
that object. But in doing so, I was influenced far less by what Mr. 
Bradford is, than by what he is not; or rather, his negative qualities 
seem to take away his personality, and leave his excellent char¬ 
acteristics to be fully and fearlessly enjoyed. I doubt whether he be 
not precisely the rarest man in the world. And, after all, I have 
had some misgivings as to the wisdom of my proposal to him. 

This epistle has grown to greater length than I expected, and yet 
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it is but a very imperfect expression of my ideas upon the sub¬ 
ject. Sophia wished me to write; and as it was myself that made 
the objections, it seemed no more than just that I should assume 
the office of stating them to you. There is nobody to whom I would 
more willingly speak my mind, because I can be certain of being 
thoroughly understood. I would say more,—but here is the bottom 
of the page. 

Sincerely your friend, 

Nath. Hawthorne 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. How does the salutation of a letter serve as an introduction? 
How is a letter different from a theme in the need of an introduction? 

2. Where in this letter does Hawthorne state the problem with 
which he is dealing? Where does he give his attitude toward the prob¬ 
lem? Do you think some other place in the letter—say, the end— 
would have been a more desirable place for him to have made clear 
just what his position was? 

3. The organization of the material in the letter is, first, stating 
the problem; second, stating the writer’s position on the question; 
third, developing the reasons why the writer came to his conclusions; 
fourth, a concluding statement. What, in the order in which they are 
mentioned, are Hawthorne’s reasons? 

4. What purpose is served by the concluding paragraph? What 
would the letter have lost if it had been omitted? 

5. Margaret Fuller was one of the famous American women of her 
day. She was an active, intelligent, and determined woman (read 
the article about her in the Dictionary of American Biography, or in 
some other reliable source). She was a good friend of the Hawthornes, 
and they did not want in any way to offend her. Point out particular 

places in the letter where Hawthorne builds safeguards against of¬ 
fending her. 

6. How does the situation relative to Mr. Bradford add to the 
complications confronting Hawthorne in this letter? 

7. Do you think Hawthorne handled the situation which this letter 
covers with sufficient firmness? tact? 

8. Explain just what you think Hawthorne achieved by including 
the third paragraph. 

9. Is this letter essentially a business letter or a friendly (social) 
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letter? Would Hawthorne have gained or lost in this writing situation 
if he had included other material (such as comments on the stories 
he was writing, how his fishing was progressing, what he saw on the 
walks he took to Walden Pond, how his wife's health was, etc.)? 

10. Looking at the letter as a whole, consider how unity is achieved. 
Can you put the gist of the letter in one sentence? If so, would that 
one-sentence letter be as effective as the longer one? Would the letter 
be still better if its length were doubled? 


TO GENERAL U. S. GRANT 

New York, January 12, 1885 

To General U. S. Grant, twice President of the United States, etc. 

Honored Sir: The whole world honors and respects you. All are 
anxious that you should live happy and free from care. While they 
admire your manliness in declining the large sum recently ten¬ 
dered you by friends, they still desire to see you achieve financial 
independence in an honorable manner. Of the unique and valuable 
trophies with which you have been honored, we all have read, and 
all have a laudable desire to see these evidences of love and respect 
bestowed upon you by monarchs, princes and people throughout 
the globe. 

While you would confer a great and enduring favor on your 
fellow men and women by permitting them to see these trophies 
you could also remove existing embarrassments in a most satis¬ 
factory and honorable manner. I will give you one hundred 
thousand dollars cash, besides a proportion of the profits, if I may 
be permitted to exhibit these relics to a grateful and appreciative 
public, and I will give satisfactory bonds of half a million dollars 
for their safekeeping and return. 

These precious trophies of which all your friends are so proud, 
would be placed before the eyes of your millions of admirers in a 
manner and style at once pleasing to yourself and satisfactory to 
the best elements of the entire community. Remembering that 
the mementoes of Washington, Napoleon, Frederick the Great and 

From Barnum*s Own Story, The Viking Press. 
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many other distinguished men have given immense pleasure to 
millions who have been permitted to see them, I trust you will, in 
the honorable manner proposed, gratify the public and thus in¬ 
culcate the lesson of honesty, perseverance and true patriotism so 
admirably illustrated in your career. 

I have the honor to be truly your friend and admirer, 

P. T. Barnum 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. What reasons do you see why this letter might be of considerable 
interest to more persons than the one to whom it was addressed? 

2. What particular problems faced the writer of this letter? Point 
out as definitely as possible various passages of the letter designed to 
meet those problems. What do you think of the salutation and the 
close of the letter? 

3. The offer of the letter comes just in the middle of it, even in the 
middle of a paragraph. Do you think that arrangement is wise? 
Doesn’t the letter thereby lose in emphasis? Compare this approach 
with those of Lincoln and Hawthorne in their letters. Can you give 
any reasonable explanation of the differences? 

4. Do you think Barnum’s letter is a good one? It was not suc¬ 
cessful in achieving its purpose. General Grant refused the showman’s 
offer. Do you think a more eloquent or elaborate presentation of the 
offer would have been desirable? Consider what you would have done 
if you had been writing the letter. 


THE MONSTER 


Deems Taylor 


He was an undersized little man, with a head too big for his body 
—a sickly little man. His nerves were bad. He had skin trouble. It 
was agony for him to wear anything next to his skin coarser than 
silk. And he had delusions of grandeur. 


From Of Men and Music, Simon and Schuster, 
and arrangement with, the publishers. 


Inc. Used by permission of, 
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He was a monster of conceit. Never for one minute did he look 
at the world or at people, except in relation to himself. He was not 
only the most important person in the world, to himself; in his 
own eyes he was the only person who existed. He believed himself 
to be one of the greatest dramatists in the world, one of the greatest 
thinkers, and one of the greatest composers. To hear him talk, he 
was Shakespeare, and Beethoven, and Plato, rolled into one. And 
you would have had no difficulty in hearing him talk. He was one 
of the most exhausting conversationalists that ever lived. An 
evening with him was an evening spent in listening to a mono¬ 
logue. Sometimes he was brilliant; sometimes he was maddeningly 
tiresome. But whether he was being brilliant or dull, he had one 
sole topic of conversation: himself. What he thought and what he 
did. 

He had a mania for being in the right. The slightest hint of dis¬ 
agreement, from anyone, on the most trivial point, was enough to 
set him off on a harangue that might last for hours, in which he 
proved himself right in so many ways, and with such exhausting 
volubility, that in the end his hearer, stunned and deafened, would 
agree with him, for the sake of peace. 

It never occurred to him that he and his doing were not of the 
most intense and fascinating interest to anyone with whom he 
came in contact. He had theories about almost any subject under 
the sun, including vegetarianism, the drama, politics, and music; 
and in support of these theories he wrote pamphlets, letters, 
books . . . thousands upon thousands of words, hundreds and 
hundreds of pages. He not only wrote these things, and published 
them—usually at somebody else’s expense—but he would sit and 
read them aloud, for hours, to his friends and his family. 

He wrote operas; and no sooner did he have the synopsis of a 
story, but he would invite—or rather summon—a crowd of his 
friends to his house and read it aloud to them. Not for criticism. 
For applause, When the complete poem was written, the friends 
had to come again, and hear that read aloud. Then he w’ould pub¬ 
lish the poem, sometimes years before the music that went with it 
was written. He played the piano like a composer, in the worst 
sense of what that implies, and he would sit down at the piano 
before parties that included some of the finest pianists of his lime. 
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and play for them, by the hour, his own music, needless to say. He 
had a composer's voice. And he would invite eminent vocalists to 
his house, and sing them his operas, taking all the parts. 

He had the emotional stability of a six-year-old child. When he 
felt out of sorts, he would rave and stamp, or sink into suicidal 
gloom and talk darkly of going to the East to end his days as a 
Buddhist monk. Ten minutes later, when something pleased him, 
he would rush out of doors and run around the garden, or jump up 
and down on the sofa, or stand on his head. He could be grief- 
stricken over the death of a pet dog, and he could be callous and 
heartless to a degree that would have made a Roman emperor 
shudder. 

He was almost innocent of any sense of responsibility. Not only 
did he seem incapable of supporting himself, but it never occurred 
to him that he was under any obligation to do so. He was con¬ 
vinced that the world owed him a living. In support of this belief, 
he borrowed money from everybody who was good for a loan— 
men, women, friends, or strangers. He wrote begging letters by 
the score, sometimes groveling without shame, at others loftily 
offering his intended benefactor the privilege of contributing to 
his support, and being mortally offended if the recipient declined 
the honor. I have found no record of his ever paying or repaying 
money to anyone who did not have a legal claim upon it. 

What money he could lay his hands on he spent like an Indian 
rajah. The mere prospect of a performance of one of his operas 
was enough to set him to running up bills amounting to ten times 
the amount of his prospective royalties. On an income that would 
reduce a more scrupulous man to doing his own laundry, he would 
keep two servants. Without enough money in his pocket to pay 
his rent, he would have the walls and ceiling of his study lined 
with pink silk. No one will ever know—certainly he never knew 
—how much money he owed. We do know that his greatest bene¬ 
factor gave him $6,000 to pay the most pressing of his debts in one 
city, and a year later had to give him $16,000 to enable him to 
live in another city without being thrown into jail for debt. 

He was equally unscrupulous in other ways. An endless proces¬ 
sion of women marches through his life. His first wife spent twenty 
years enduring and forgiving his infidelities. His second wife had 
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been the wife of his most devoted friend and admirer, from whom 
he stole her. And even while he was trying to persuade her to leave 
her first husband he was writing to a friend to inquire whether he 
could suggest some wealthy woman —any wealthy woman—whom 
he could marry for her money. 

He was completely selfish in his other personal relationships. 
His liking for his friends was measured solely by the complete¬ 
ness of their devotion to him, or by their usefulness to him, whether 
financial or artistic. The minute they failed him—even by so much 
as refusing a dinner invitation—or began to lessen in usefulness, he 
cast them off without a second thought, .-^t the end of his life he 
had exactly one friend left whom he had known even in middle age. 

He had a genius for making enemies. He would insult a man 
who disagreed with him about the weather. He would pull endless 
wires in order to meet some man who admired his work, and was 
able and anxious to be of use to him—and would proceed to make 
a mortal enemy of him with some idiotic and wholly uncalled-for 
exhibition of arrogance and bad manners. A character in one of 
his operas was a caricature of one of the most powerful music 
critics of his day. Not content with burlesquing him, he invited the 
critic to his house and read him the libretto aloud in front of his 
friends. 

The name of this monster was Richard Wagner. Everything that 
I have said about him you can find on record—in newspapers, in 
police reports, in the testimony of people who knew him, in his 
own letters, between the lines of his autobiography. And the 
curious thing about this record is that it doesn’t matter in the least. 

Because this undersized, sickly, disagreeable, fascinating little 
man was right all the time. The joke was on us. He was one of the 
world’s great dramatists; he was a great thinker; he was one of 
the most stupendous musical geniuses that, up to now, the world 
has ever seen. The world did owe him a living. People couldn’t 
know those things at the time, I suppose; and yet to us, who know 
his music, it does seem as though they should have known. What 
if he did talk about himself all the time? If he had talked about 
himself for twenty-four hours every day for the span of his life 
he would not have uttered half the number of words that other 
men have spoken and written about him since his death. 
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When you consider what he wrote—thirteen operas and music 
dramas, eleven of them still holding the stage, eight of them un¬ 
questionably worth ranking among the world’s great musico- 
dramatic masterpieces—when you listen to what he wrote, the 
debts and heartaches that people had to endure from him don’t 
seem much of a price. Eduard Hanslick, the critic whom he 
caricatured in Die Meistersinger and who hated him ever after, 
now lives only because he was caricatured in Die Meistersinger. 
The w’omen whose hearts he broke are long since dead; and the 
man who could never love anyone but himself has made them 
deathless atonement, I think, with Tristan und Isolde. Think of 
the luxury with which for a time, at least, fate rewarded Napoleon, 
the man who ruined France and looted Europe; and then perhaps 
you will agree that a few thousand dollars’ worth of debts were not 
too heavy a price to pay for the Ring trilogy. 

What if he was faithless to his friends and to his wives? He 
had one mistress to whom he was faithful to the day of his death: 
Music. Not for a single moment did he ever compromise with 
what he believed, with what he dreamed. There is not a line of 
his music that could have been conceived by a little mind. Even 
when he is dull, or downright bad, he is dull in the grand manner. 
There is greatness about his worst mistakes. Listening to his music, 
one does not forgive him for what he may or may not have been. 
It is not a matter of forgiveness. It is a matter of being dumb 
with wonder that his poor brain and body didn’t burst under the 
torment of the demon of creative energy that lived inside him, 
struggling, clawing, scratching to be released ; tearing, shrieking at 
him to write the music that was in him. The miracle is that what he 
did in the little space of seventy years could have been done at 
all, even by a great genius. Is it any wonder that he had no time to 
be a man ? 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. What do you think of the writer’s use of suspense in this essay? 
Does the writing gain or lose interest by the subject’s not being 
named until the essay is two-thirds finished? Would such a device be 
effective very often? Also, what of the major division of the essay 
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into (a) the personally disagreeable qualities of Richard Wagner and 
(b) his achievements? Do you think such a plan would be generally 
effective as a basis for writing about people? Is it effective in this 
instance? 

2. Mr. Taylor’s essay is very simple in structural plan. It falls 
easily into an outline pattern. List paragraph by paragraph the dis¬ 
agreeable aspects of Wagner’s character as they are presented here. 
Do you see any reason for the order in which they appear? For in¬ 
stance, why should the paragraphs presenting Wagner’s emotional 
instability, his irresponsibility, his extravagance, be in that order? 
Carry this analysis of order through the essay. 

3. In the last three paragraphs Mr. Taylor uses questions as a 
writing device three times: once in the middle of a paragraph, once at 
the beginning of a paragraph, and once, the last sentence in the 
essay, at the end of the paragraph. Consider each of these questions 
in relation to subject matter and its position in the paragraph. 

4. Where does this essay begin to turn toward the end? Where 
does Mr. Taylor begin to draw conclusions? Does the essay have a 
conclusion? 

5. Write out in one sentence the gist of this essay. Would your one 
sentence adequately represent Mr. Taylor’s point of view? 

6. Does this essay have form? Do you think Mr. Taylor knew 
where he wanted to come out in the subject before he started to write? 
Does his essay suggest to you that he managed, that he manipulated, 
his material—instead of letting the material manage him? 

7. Find the article on Wagner in Grove’s Dictionary oj Music and 
Musicians. Is the author of that article kinder to Wagner than is Mr. 
Taylor? What is Wagner’s complete name? What are his principal 
works? 


THE ONION-EATER 

Hilaire Belloc 

There is a hill not far from my home whence it is possible to see 
northward and southward such a stretch of land as is not to be 
seen from any eminence among those I know in Western Europe. 

From Hills and the Sea, Charles Scribner's Sons. Used by permission of the 
publishers. 
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Southward the sea-plain and the sea standing up in a belt of light 
against the sky, and northward all the weald. 

From this summit the eye is disturbed by no great cities of the 
modern sort, but a dozen at least of those small market towns 
which are the delight of South England hold the view from point to 
point, from the pale blue downs of the island over, eastward, to the 
Kentish hills. 

A very long way off, and near the sea-line, the high faint spire 
of that cathedral which was once the mother of all my county 
goes up without weight into the air and gathers round it the delicate 
and distant outlines of the landscape—as, indeed, its builders 
meant that it should do. In such a spot, on such a high watch-tower 
of England, I met, three days ago, a man. 

I had been riding my kind and honourable horse for two hours, 
broken, indeed, by a long rest in a deserted barn. 

I had been his companion, I say, for two hours, and had told him 
a hundred interesting things—to which he had answered nothing 
at all—when I took him along a path that neither of us yet had trod. 
I had not, I know; he had not (I think), for he went snorting and 
doubtfully. This path broke up from the kennels near Waltham 
and made for the High Wood between Cumber and No Man’s Land. 
It went over dead leaves and quite lonely to the thick of the 
forest; there it died out into a vaguer and vaguer trail. At last it 
ceased altogether, and for half an hour or so I pushed carefully, 
always climbing upwards, through the branches, and picked my 
way along the bramble-shoots, until at last I came out upon that 
open space of which I had spoken, and which I have known since 
my childhood. As I came out of the wood the south-west wind met 
me, full of the Atlantic, and it seemed to me to blow from Paradise. 

I remembered, as I halted and so gazed north and south to the 
weald below me, and then again to the sea, the story of that Sultan 
who publicly proclaimed that he had possessed all power on earth, 
and had numbered on a tablet with his own hand each of his happy 
days, and had found them, when he came to die, to be seventeen. I 
knew what that heathen had meant, and I looked into my heart 
as I remembered the story, but I came back from the examination 
satisfied, for “So far,” I said to myself, “this day is among my 
number, and the light is falling. I will count it for one.” It was 
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then that I saw before me, going easily and slowly across the downs, 
the figure of a man. 

He was powerful, full of health and easy; his clothes were rags; 
his face was open and bronzed. I came at once off my horse to 
speak with him, and holding my horse by the bridle, I led it for¬ 
ward till we met. Then I asked him whither he was going, and 
whether, as I knew these open hills by heart, I could not help him 
on his way. 

He answered me that he was in no need of help, for he was bound 
nowhere, but that he had come up off the high road on to the hills 
in order to get his pleasure and also to see what there was on the 
other side. He said to me also, with evident enjoyment (and in 
the accent of a lettered man), “This is indeed a day to be alive!” 

I saw that I had here some chance of an adventure, since it is 
not every day that one meets upon a lonely down a man of culture, 
in rags and happy. I therefore took the bridle right off my horse 
and let him nibble, and I sat down on the bank of the Roman road 
holding the leather of the bridle in my hand, and wiping the bit 
with plucked grass. The stranger sat down beside me, and drew 
from his pocket a piece of bread and a large onion. We then talked 
of those things which should chiefly occupy mankind: I mean of 
happiness and of the destiny of the soul. Upon these matters I 
found him to be exact, thoughtful, and just. 

First, then, I said to him: “I also have been full of gladness all 
this day, and, what is more, as I came up the hill from Waltham 
I was inspired to verse, and wrote it inside my mind, completing 
a passage I had been working at for two years, upon joy. But it 
was easy for me to be happy, since I was on a horse and warm and 
well fed; yet even for me such days are capricious. I have known 
but few in my life. They are each of them distinct and clear, so 
rare are they, and (what is more) so different are they in their 
very quality from all other days.” 

“You are right,” he said, “in this last phrase of yours— They 
are indeed quite other from all the common days of our lives. 
But you were wrong, I think, in saying that your horse and clothes 
and good feeding and the rest had to do with these curious intervals 
of content. Wealth makes the run of our days somewhat more 
easy, poverty makes them more hard—or very hard. But no 
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poverty has ever yet brought of itself despair into the soul—the 
men who kill themselves are neither rich nor poor. Still less has 
wealth ever purchased those peculiar hours. I also am filled with 
their spirit today, and God knows,” said he, cutting his onion in 
two, so that it gave out a strong savour, “God knows I can pur¬ 
chase nothing.” 

“Then tell me,” I said, “whence do you believe these moments 
come? And will you give me half your onion?” 

“With pleasure,” he replied, “for no man can eat a whole onion; 
and as for that other matter, why I think the door of heaven is 
ajar from time to time, and that light shines out upon us for a 
moment between its opening and closing.” He said this in a 
merry, sober manner; his black eyes sparkled, and his large beard 
was blown about a little by the wind. Then he added: “If a man 
is a slave to the rich in the great cities (the most miserable of man¬ 
kind), yet these days come to him. To the vicious wealthy and 
privileged men, whose faces are stamped hard with degradation, 
these days come; they come to you, you say, working (I suppose) 
in anxiety like most of men. They come to me who neither work 
nor am anxious so long as South England may freely import 
onions.” 

“I believe you are right,” I said. “And I especially commend you 
for eating onions; they contain all health; they induce sleep; 
they may be called the apples of content, or, again, the com¬ 
panion fruits of mankind.” 

“I have always said,” he answered gravely, “that when the 
couple of them left Eden they hid and took away with them an 
onion. I am moved in my soul to have known a man who reveres 
and loves them in the due measure, for such men are rare.” 

Then he asked, with evident anxiety: “Is there no inn about here 
where a man like me will be taken in ?” 

‘Yes, I told him. “Down under the Combe at Duncton is a very 

good inn. Have you money to pay? Will you take some of my 
money?” 

I will take all you can possibly afford me,” he answered in a 
cheerful, manly fashion. I counted out my money and found I had 
on me but 3s. 7d. “Here is 3s. 7d.,” I said. 

“Thank you, indeed,” he answered, taking the coins and wrap- 
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ping them in a little rag (for he had no pockets, but only holes). 

“I wish,” I said with regret, “we might meet and talk more 
often of many things. So much do we agree, and men like you and 
me are often lonely.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and put his head on one side, quizzing 
at me with his eyes. Then he shook his head decidedly, and said: 
“No, no—it is certain that we shall never meet again.” .And thank¬ 
ing me with great fervour, but briefly, he went largely and strongly 
down the escarpment of the Combe to Duncton and the weald; 
and I shall never see him again till the Great Day. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. This is a much more intangible piece of writing than the selections 
which precede it. Does it have any definite purpose? Is it a bit of 
tangential salesmanship for onions? for a life of vagabondage? for 
English scenery? How near could you come to pinning the essay down 
to definiteness of aim or subject? Use various sentences and phrases 
from the essay to show as nearly as possible what you think Mr. 
Belloc wants the reader to get (as idea or subject matter). 

2. What intangible values might the author have in mind? Consider 
the first sentence of paragraph three. Would Mr. Belloc enjoy the 
form of that sentence—the way he was giving expression to the idea— 
as much as he would the substance? Can you find a half-dozen par¬ 
ticularly notable sentences, sentences in which you think the author 
took delight as a craftsman? Does the author expect the reader to find 
some of that same kind of satisfaction in reading which he took in 
writing? 

3. Does the use of the word “adventure" in the middle of the essay 
indicate something of the zest with which Mr. Belloc approached life? 
Point out other particular passages in which you find him expressing 
enthusiasm and gusto for life’s e.xperiences. 

4. Do you think this essay faithfully relates an actual experience? 
Mr. Belloc gives an exact geographical location to the event. He gives 
a detailed description of the view and of the vagabond. He comments 
on the horse and the horseback ride with an offhand easiness. Do these 
factors suggest that the author is giving a literal account of an after¬ 
noon’s experience? Do they help carry conviction? 

5. On the other hand, what evidence can you advance to indicate 
that the writer might have taken liberties with fact, that he might 
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have “managed" his experience to increase the effectiveness of the 
essay? 

6. Would your knowing whether this essay were literal fact, “man¬ 
aged” fact (that is, based somewhat roughly on experience), or largely 
imagined, have any bearing on your enjoyment of it as a piece of 
writing? Why (or why not)? Would you have the same attitude 
toward a painting? Should an artist “manage” his materials to achieve 
artistic ends? 

7. Would you be willing to consider Mr. Belloc’s essay a work of 
art? Discuss the implications of this question. Does the essay have 
unity, completeness? Are you left, for instance, wondering what hap¬ 
pened to the tramp, where he came from, how he came to be what he 
was? Why does ^Ir. Belloc not consider such points as these? If this 
was a real experience, do you think Mr. Belloc must have known 
more than he tells the reader? Does this essay illustrate how an artist 
selects and rejects material according to his needs? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1. Professor William T. Brewster said this about the subject which 
we are here studying: “The study [of English composition] . . . has 
in view the same end as the study of any other active human process, 
the improvement of results, of whatever kind, through the means at 
one’s disposal. 

“How is this done? In general, the common way is evidently for a 
man to ftnd out what he wishes to say, to write it down, to look it 
over and, if necessary, to revise it, and then to present it to whom 
it concerns. In this act you make use of any knowledge or advice that 
may be needful or handy for the bettering of the product. The great 
questions likely to be applied by anybody, at any time, to any piece 
of writing, are these: ‘Does it say what was intended?’ ‘Is it intelli¬ 
gible?’ ‘Is it said in as interesting and as agreeable a manner as is 
possible or necessary?’ Answers to these questions are never twice 
alike; for the subject, the detail, and the occasion of no two pieces 
are the same. Writing, like talk, is nearly always directed to particular 
people or groups of people, to the end that they may be informed, or 
enlightened, or interested, or persuaded. Any study whatever of lit¬ 
erary composition is, therefore, in the first instance, simply the hu¬ 
man process of making more intelligible or more interesting or more 
persuasive what you are going to write or what you have written; and 
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in the process you employ whatever forethought or knowledge or 
skill or criticism you care to command.” ' 

Professor Brewster, in his little book. Writing English Prose, takes 
this gist of the problem of writing and explains, illustrates, and ana¬ 
lyzes for the reader. Vour college library contains many such books 
on writing. Look over the shelves to determine what is available to you 
for future collateral reading. 

2. Each of the writers represented in this section has had a defi¬ 
nite purpose (some, however, more exact and limited than oth¬ 
ers) in mind in his piece of writing. Each has selected his material 
with a view to achieving that purpose. This selection of materials 
according to purpose is of course most easily demonstrated in the let¬ 
ters directed toward one simple problem. Glance back over these se¬ 
lections to recall them to your mind. Get a picture of the over-all unity 
of each one. Then point out some of the aspects and varieties of appli¬ 
cation of the principle of unity. Compare in particular Mr. Barnum’s 
letter with Mr. Belloc’s essay. How do the nature and extent of the 
audience affect the problem of unity? 

3. In your reading for a few days, in newspapers (especially edi¬ 
torials and columns), in magazines, in current nonfiction, in your col¬ 
lege textbooks, keep in mind finding examples of writing which partic¬ 
ularly illustrate this quality of good writing. Make your own list 
comparable to the selections included here. Find, too, if you can, 
examples of poor unity and bring them to class for discussion. See 
whether an essay or article with poor unity effectively achieves its 
purpose. 

4. The letter, as it is used to carry messages from one person to 
another, is both the most direct and the most universally used form 
of written communication. Whether its purpose be business or social, 
whether its content deal with a simple or a complex problem—or in¬ 
volve no intention beyond keeping alive the human and sympathetic 
bonds between two people—whether its level of interest be humorous 
and light or of weighty and far-reaching import, still the letter goes 
from one person to another person and the writer can gauge what he 
says and the way he says it by the situation which gives rise to the 
letter and by the needs of the recipient. Though some letters may in 
fact be difficult to write, yet the letter-writing situation—one person 
addressing another person in a particular moment of time—is the 
simplest and easiest of all writing situations. 

‘ From Writing English Prose, Home University Library Edition, Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press. Used by permission of, and arrangement with, the publishers. 
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Letter-writing, too, is one of the most satisfying of personal activi¬ 
ties. To convince yourself of this, notice the way your classmates flock 
to the mailboxes at mail time and observe the expressions of those 
who receive letters and those who do not. Why should you not develop 
the practise of writing frequent letters—newsy, detailed letters—to an 
increasingly larger circle of relatives and friends? 



Writing l^aries in Purpose 

If it is logic that makes form possible, it is purpose 
that determines what form an idea will assume. 

H. S. Candy 



BILL NO. 4050 ORDINANCE NO. 3570 

A BILL FOR 

AN ORDINANCE prohibiting persons under the age of eighteen 
(18) years from being upon the streets, alleys, parks or other pub¬ 
lic places after the hour of 10:30 P. M.; providing a penally on 
their parent, legal guardian, etc. for violation thereof ; repealing 
all other ordinances in conflict therewith; and declaring an 
emergency. 

BE IT ORDAINED BY THE COMMON COUNCIL 
OF THE CITY OF SALEM, OREGON: 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any person under the age of 
eighteen (18) years to be upon, loiter, wander or stroll upon the 
streets, alleys, avenues, parks, or any other public place after the 
hour of 10:30 P. M., unless such person shall be accompanied by 
a parent, legal guardian, or any other adult person lawfully and 
properly accompanying such minor person. 

Section 2. It shall be unlawful for any parent, legal guardian, or 
any other adult person having the legal care and custody of any 
minor person under the age of eighteen (18) years, to allow or 
permit any such person to go upon or be upon any street, alley, 
park or any other public place after the hour of 10: 30 P. M., unless 
accompanied by a parent or legal guardian or any other person 
lawfully and properly accompanying such minor person. 

Section 3. Any police officer or any other law-enforcement officer 
is hereby authorized and empowered by virtue of his office to take 
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charge of any person under the age of eighteen years violating the 
provisions of this ordinance, and it shall be the duty of any such 
officer taking charge of any such person to take such person to 
the police station and to thereafter notify the parent or guardian 
of such person immediately of the violation of the terms of this 
ordinance, and to notify such parent or legal guardian that said 
person will be held in custody of the police station until said per¬ 
son can come to the police station to get said minor person, and 
said person shall be held at the police station pending the arrival 
of said parent or guardian. 

Section 4. It shall be unlawful and shall be considered a separate 
offense under this ordinance for any parent, guardian or any other 
adult person having the legal care and custody of any person 
under the age of eighteen (18) years to refuse to come to the police 
station and take said minor person, under their custody, immedi¬ 
ately to their home upon being so notified by the police depart¬ 
ment. 

Section 5. Any parent, guardian or other adult person violating 
the provisions of this ordinance shall be deemed guilty of a mis¬ 
demeanor and shall be punished by a fine of not to exceed Two 
Hundred Fifty ($250.00) Dollars, or by imprisonment in the city 
jail for not more than sixty (60) days, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

Section 6. Inasmuch as the provisions of this ordinance are 
necessary for the immediate preservation of the peace, health and 
safety of the citizens of the City of Salem, Oregon, an emergency 
is hereby declared to exist and this ordinance shall be in full force 
and effect immediately upon its passage by the Common Council 
and its approval by the Mayor of the City of Salem. 

PASSED AND ADOPTED by the Common Council of the 
City of Salem, Oregon, this 20th day of April, 1942. 

ATTEST: Hannah Martin Hanzen 

Recorder of the City of Salem 

APPROVED by the Mayor this 23rd day of April, 1942. 

W. W. Chadwick 
Mayor of the City of Salem 
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STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. What quality of written communication do you think was con¬ 
sidered the most important in the drawing up of this ordinance? 
Point out passages which show that quality. 

2. The language of this ordinance does not seem natural and easy. 
How would you explain the phrasing? Why do you suppose such 
“legal” language as this has developed? 

3. Do you think you could write this ordinance in language more 
nearly conforming to that in ordinary use, and yet have the points 
equally clearly made? Consider particularly section 3. Try writing 
out your own ordinance to ‘cover all the points of this one and still 
have it in simple, direct language. 


STARTING AND SHIFTING GEARS 

ON A HILL 

The apparent difficulty of starting a car on an upgrade without 
permitting it to roll backwards, can be overcome quite easily by 
learning and practicing correct procedure. 

The three factors to be considered in this operation are: engine 
speed, clutch and brake. THE ENGINE SPEED MUST OF 
COURSE BE ACCELERATED MORE THAN IS NECESSARY 
FOR A LEVEL START TO OFFSET THE ADDED WEIGHT 
OF THE CAR MOVING ON AN UPGRADE. The clutch, it must 
be remembered, is the unit which connects the wheels with the driv¬ 
ing power of the engine. The brakes, when set, prevent the car from 
moving either forward or backward. 

Our problem then is one of coordinating the foregoing three 
factors. It is not necessary to “race” the engine, as many inexpe¬ 
rienced drivers do, but it is necessary to accelerate it to a certain 
speed. (The proper speed is variable and can be determined only 
by actual practice.) 

Drive your car on an incline or hill. Stop your car in the usual 
manner, holding the car with the foot brake, then apply the hand 

From Handbook for Persons Learning to Drive, office of the Secretary of 
State, Salem, Oregon. 
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brake sufficiently to hold the car. Take your foot off the brake pedal 
and place it on the accelerator. Shift the gears into low, and slowly 
speed up the motor. Release the catch on the hand-brake lever but 
do not allow the lever to move forward. Now let the clutch pedal 
up slowly until the motor begins to slow down or labor; at this 
point gently release the hand brake by slowly moving the lever 
forward as far as possible: let the clutch pedal up completely but 
gradually, and accelerate the motor as required. 

Although the above method is preferable, the same result may be 
obtained by the use of the foot brake and hand throttle instead of 
the hand brake and foot accelerator, in the same manner described. 

This explanation may appear somewhat complicated to the in¬ 
experienced driver, but starting on a hill is not difficult if learned 
under the guidance of a competent instructor. No special dexterity 
is required on the part of the driver, and no quick movements are 
necessary. Starting on a hill should be practiced until it can be 
done as smoothly as starting on the level. 

Practice driving up a hill that is fairly steep. When the car 
begins to slow down and you feel that it will not have power 
enough to make the climb, shift into second gear. Your shift and 
engaging of the clutch must be done more rapidly than in driving 
on the level ground. Practice can make this shift so smooth as not 
to disturb the even forward progress of the car. 

Practice driving down a fairly steep hill. Always have your 
car in gear as the compression of the motor acts as a brake and 
assists in keeping your car under control. Practice shifting from 
high gear into second gear while descending. Here again the shift¬ 
ing and clutch movement must be done more rapidly than on level 
ground. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. These instructions are intended to be entirely clear and simple. 
Do you find them so? The ordinance concerning the curfew was also 
intended to be entirely clear and as simple as the subject matter al¬ 
lowed. Which of the two selections seems to you more nearly to 
achieve that clearness? 

2. How much about a car does one need to know in order to under¬ 
stand this discussion? Point out words or passages calling for exact 
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knowledge. Do you think the language could to advantage be further 
simplified? for example, words like accelerate and accelerator? 

3. Try your hand at writing a similar passage of instruction. Make 
your explanation adequate and your directions definite and clear. Pos¬ 
sible subjects (but from your own experience you could take some¬ 
thing you are entirely familiar with); how to patch a broken light 
cord, how to patch a tire, how to take a simple “trick” picture, how to 
make a souffle, how to make sauerkraut, how to drive a golf ball two 
hundred and fifty yards (if you can succeed in this bit of instruction, 
please get in touch with the editor!), how to bunt, etc., etc. 


DOES RURAL TEACHING PAY? 

Mary Hofftnan 

I WAS recently rehired for my seventh year in a rural consolidated 
school. I have a master’s degree in music education from one of 
the leading music conservatories and a gold medal representing first 
honors in the public-school music department. My friends think I 
am either lazy or crazy. “Can’t you get anything better than that ?” 
they ask. When I tell them I stay because I like it, they look un¬ 
convinced. There must be something wrong. 

In my county I have seen the teachers come and go. They arrive 
fresh from college and as soon as they get a little experience they 
move on to city positions. If they think about me, it is to pity me 
because I am not aggressive enough to try to better myself. 

Is the rural-school music position desirable only as a stepping- 
stone to a city system ? Has it no value of its own save as a training 
school for more important positions? At this time of year, when 
there is a scramble for well-paid jobs in the large schools, I feel 
that some one should speak for the rural system. 

I teach in a rural school because I want to. Ours is a township 
school, with an enrollment of from 200 to 250. I am hired for 
three-fourths time, with the privilege of giving private lessons at 
the school. My school salary is not large, and I have been giving 

From Music Educators Journal, April, 1943. Used by permission ot the 
author and the publisher. 
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private lessons for only two dollars a month, but if I were living 
in a city like Chicago, I should have to have a salary of consider¬ 
ably over two thousand dollars a year to be able to buy the war 
bonds I am now buying. 

I have less expense than a city teacher. I live alone in a small 
house for which I pay seven dollars a month rent. In the summer 
when I drive through the country giving private lessons, my 
country friends practically keep me in fresh vegetables. In the 
winter they bring me fresh pork chops or cider or apple butter, or 
a neighbor runs in with a piece of mince pie or a slice of cake for 
my supper. 

I like country people. There is a sincerity and lack of pretense 
about them that I find refreshing. As I drive through the country 
in the summer, I keep a sharp outlook for the children along the 
way. Many of them watch for me and would be disappointed if I 
did not wave. After attending three high schools and living in 
eight slates and many more towns, I value living in a community 
where I know people and they know me. 1 have been in nearly half 
of the homes represented in our school, in my capacity as music 
teacher, and I have come to know the mothers and the conditions 
under which the families live. I welcome the first-grade children 
to school. Many of them already know me because I have been in 
their homes. I have watched our graduates take their place in the 
community life. 

A country teacher need no longer be isolated. Our little village 
is about eight miles from the county seat. The Tiffin Forum brings 
to us each winter some of the best platform speakers in the country. 
I belong to a writers’ club composed of as intelligent and broad¬ 
minded a group of college-bred women as one can find anywhere. 
Until gas rationing went into effect, there were concerts in Cleve¬ 
land, Toledo, and Columbus, with the world’s greatest artists as 
soloists. The public library in a neighboring village has nearly 
6,000 volumes, mostly modern books, and an excellent music sec¬ 
tion. 

You talk of greater opportunities and wider fields of service in 
the cities? Mine is wide enough to keep me on the alert. I am sup¬ 
posed to know everything there is to know about music. I teach 
the vocal and instrumental music in the school, and am expected 
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to give lessons on everything from tonelte to trombone. A graduate 
comes to me wanting to know how he, as chorister in Sunday school, 
can improve the singing in his church. .A mother stops me to ask my 
opinion about an accordion for her daughter. .Another graduate 
sends in a note with an eighth-grade sister asking for information 
about some musician. 

When I first came to this county, I was appalled by the people’s 
lack of knowledge about music matters. Believing something 
should be done about it, I offered to write a series of music articles 
for the weekly newspaper in the village where 1 lived. Those arti¬ 
cles are in their eighth year, and the newspaper in a neighboring 
county seat has been carrying them for over five years. I am told 
that these articles furnish the basis for discussion for a certain 
women’s club which has occasional music meetings. Several people 
have told me that they clip the articles and preserve them for 
reference. Other comments have come in roundabout ways from 
farmers who know little about music but who read the “Music 
Corner” because it is written by a local person. I sometimes won¬ 
der why more teachers do not use this means of spreading musical 
knowledge. The income from this activity is not worth the time 
it takes, judged from that standpoint alone. But it does bring me 
press tickets to concerts, and it has been, for me, a most valuable 
course in music appreciation. One cannot write a column a week 
over a period of years without making a very definite effort to keep 
growing. 

Since our school is small, we do not have a great deal of material 
with which to work. Yet in a three-year period, out of seventeen 
contestants whom we took to the district vocal contest, nine 
were declared eligible for state competition, and twice I took a 
singer on to the regional contest. 

In a small school, one is handicapped by having to share pupils 
with other teachers. One’s best bass singer may also be on the 
basketball team, the debate team, the newspaper staff, and, on top 
of that, be in the one-act play contest and the junior- or senior- 
class play. Yet somehow we manage, and in spite of the difficulties 
our school has consistently stood near the top in county scholarship 
rating. Very few, if any, of our school children are interested in 
music as a profession. We have very little material from which 
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artists are made. But we have developed a wholesome attitude 
toward music as a force contributing to a richer life. 

Some time ago I read in one of our music magazines of a city 
school which considered that it had an unusually large percentage 
of pupils who had taken music in some form or other: one out of 
every seven, I believe it was. I got curious the other day and began 
checking our school. This is what I found : 42 per cent of our entire 
student body, grades I to 12, play the piano (this includes half 
of the second grade, who are in a piano class—and do they love 
it!); 24 of the 35 girls in high school play piano (last year half the 
high-school girls played a song of hymn difficulty for the girls’ 
glee club to sing); 56 per cent of our entire student body play 
some instrument—piano, an orchestral instrument, or one of the 
fretted instruments, such as guitar. Six years ago, the chief musical 
offering at assembly programs was the cowboy song with guitar 
accompaniment. We rarely hear such numbers now. I am not 
worrying about the thirteen pupils who play guitar, so long as I 
have fifteen who play violin, and twenty others who play legitimate 
orchestral instruments. In the high school, three out of every four 
pupils play some instrument. As for singing, last year 26 high- 
school students (high-school enrollment 65) participated in the 
local preliminaries for the county vocal contest. In our grade-school 
vocal contest, purely a local affair, there were 69 contestants. 

Maybe you think this does not keep the music teacher busy! 
For over a month in early spring the students haunt the music 
room wanting extra help on solos. But it is worth it, if only to see 
the children develop the ability to stand before an audience and do 
a creditable piece of work. 

The longer I teach, the more I am convinced that the work of the 
public-school music teacher is not to train the occasional outstand¬ 
ing musician. Our business is to develop a love for, and under¬ 
standing of, good music, and the ability to reproduce it in some 
form. The people who get the greatest enjoyment from music are 
not always the greatest artists. 

Six years ago “classical” music was something to be feared and 
avoided. Music-memory contests in the grades have brought an 
acquaintance with some of the best music. It is nothing unusual 
for a fifth-grade boy to come to me with shining eyes to report that 
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the evening before he heard on the radio Chopin’s Minute Waltz 
or the Chinese Dance from the Nutcracker Suite. Where do we get 
the records for the contests? We do not get them. The music- 
memory contest is one of the most effective incentives for the 
music teacher to keep up her piano technique and increase her 
repertoire. 

My eighth-grade pupils discuss Shostakovich, Toscanini, and 
Debussy with the same freedom that they mention movie stars. 
My first knowledge of Paderewski’s death came from a boy who 
stopped in the music room before school to bring me the news, and 
I got the same report in three classes before the day was over. 

Making my home in the community as I do, I have a year-round 
job. Each spring, children begin coming to me to tell me their 
parents have consented to their taking lessons during the summer. 
Often they report progress in convincing their mothers that they 
should have lessons. I have all the work I can do in the summer 
—and more. Last year I turned away pupils because there were 
not enough hours in the week to teach them. 

Yes, I teach in the country because 1 want to. My real income 
compares most favorably with that of city teachers, I have most of 
the cultural advantages of the city, I have formed deep friendships 
with my pupils and their parents, and I have unequaled oppor¬ 
tunities for professional growth and service. What more can any 
teacher ask ? 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Where in this essay does the writer state her purpose? How defi¬ 
nitely does she have her purpose in mind throughout the essay? Is her 
purpose a tangible one, like that of the author of “How to Start a Car 
on a Hill”? Is it, on the other hand, vague and indefinite? 

2. How do you account for the first two sentences of the essay? 

3. Point out instances of concrete, particular evidence and examples. 
How do they help achieve the writer’s total purpose? 

4. Make a list of ten ideas on which you would like to write, as 
simple and easily bounded as this one. Write on one of them. 
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giving form to ideas 


THE TIME IS NOW 

Klisabeth Achelis 

The coming of each New Year turns our thoughts naturally to the 
calendar and we inevitably wonder why this annual time-keeper 
is so much more complicated and uncertain than is our daily time¬ 
keeper, the clock. VVe question: “Could not the calendar be made 
as orderly and stable as our clock-time?” And this is just what The 
World Calendar Association with its 33 international cooperative 
committees is endeavoring to do. It is offering to the world a new 
and better calendar more in keeping with our present needs. 

Before we describe the new World Calendar let us briefly tell 
of some of the drawbacks of our present system under which we 
are laboring. The chief objection is its changeableness. The years 
never begin on the same weekday, so that days and dates never 
agree. The months are so irregular that a silly nursery rhyme must 
constantly aid us as to their proper length; they have either four 
or five Sundays, Mondays or Tuesdays; quarter-years are unequal 
and the first half-year, too, is shorter than the second half; and 
the week breaks into the months in a most harum-scarum manner. 
Our present calendar is so burdened with unnecessary peculiarities 
there is no wonder that it finds us in constant confusion and un¬ 
certainty. For example, the new year of 1941 began its career two 
days later than 1940, so that no accurate comparison with that 
year or another is possible. Complicated tabulations are needed 
to overcome these difficulties, but even these are faulty as they do 
not tell with exactitude whether January, 1940, had four or five 
Wednesdays or June had four or five Saturdays. 

What civilization throughout the world needs is a stable calen¬ 
dar. For this purpose, we take a year of 364 days which is divided 
into 12 months, S2 weeks of seven days, four equal quarters of 91 
days, and two half-years of 182 days. We are thus able to arrange 
for equal quarters, each containing one month of 31 days and two 

From the Journal of Calendar Reform, XI, 1941. Revised to 1945. Used by 
permission of the author and the publisher. 
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months of 30 days. Each quarter begins on Sunday and ends with 
Saturday. Each quarter has 3 months or 13 weeks or 91 days. A 
quarter is thus a counterpart of the other three. In the future 
every day of the year would fall on its given day of the week and 
each would be uniform with every other year. There exists perfect 
coordination among the various time-units. 

“But what about the 365th day?” readers will say. “One cannot 
drop this day out of the calendar if it is to keep step with the 
seasons.” And my readers are right about this. 

The 365th day is added to the outgoing year immediately at the 
completed fourth quarter after Saturday, December 30. It is placed 
on an extra Saturday called Year-End Day and dated Saturday, 
December 31 (or December Y). In leap years the 366th day follows 
the completed second quarter and is placed on another extra or 
double Saturday, the Leap-Year Day, and tabulated Saturday, 
June 31 (or June L). Both these extra or double Saturdays—one 
every year and the other added mid-yearly in leap years—are 
World Holidays. They are the stabilizing days by which the calen¬ 
dar becomes perpetual—every year the same. 

Days and dates will always agree in The World Calendar. No 
longer will they shift as heretofore and a greater sense of tran¬ 
quillity and security will be obtained in our dally, monthly and 
yearly plannings. The preparing of budgets, arrangements of club 
programs and vacational periods, income tax payments and in¬ 
surance premiums, all will be more easily made. And many other 
important daily engagements will find their regular places in this 
new calendar schedule. Thanksgiving, for example, could be placed 
on the fourth Thursday on a specific date, November 23, avoiding 
the shiftings between a fourth and fifth Thursday as happened in 
past years, or the third and fourth Thursday of the recent two 
years. Christmas would happily fall on Monday, December 25, 
giving to everyone a welcome three-day week-end. New Year’s 
Day logically comes on the first day of the week, Sunday, with 
business activities beginning on Monday. School vacations could 
be more easily planned with the school year closing Friday, June 
29, and opening on September II, a week after Labor Day 
Monday, September 4. 

To accept this type of calendar is easy. In the years when both 
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the old and the new would meet on one and the same day the 
transition is simple. Such a coincidental day and date was Saturday, 
December 30, 1944, but war interfered and so no action was taken. 
The next day and date when the old Gregorian Calendar and the 
proposed World Calendar meet will be Sunday, January 1, 1950. 
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But how can this change be effected? By enlisting the support 
of the United States Government in international and/or inter- 
American conferences not later than 1947 (a pre-presidential elec¬ 
tion year) to include and endorse The World Calendar, prepara¬ 
tory to its adoption Sunday, January 1, 1950. Before this is done, 
however, it is important that individuals, national and private 
organizations (irrespective of political party, special interest or 
national prejudice) all work for this common goal and so inform 
the President. For Time knows no discrimination; it is universal 
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and affects every man, woman and child. Let us then, every one 
of us, do our part unstintingly to put into actual operation this 
simple and orderly measurement of Time. 

I like to think of The World Calendar as a perfect system of 
democracy—a democracy of a newer and better pattern wherein 
each individual time-unit works in juU capacity (neither more nor 
less) and performs its party freely within its own domain toward 
achieving a harmonious unity. It makes no difference whatsoever 
whether the day-unit itself is of lesser length or the month of 
greater; whether there are a greater number of weeks or a lesser 
number of quarters. They are all of equal value and vitally essential 
to the oneness of all. Thus the various time-parts work freely 
and unhampered in perfect harmony and stability for the common 
good of all, encompassing and forming a complete and united 
whole. 

The World Calendar is thus a great uniter. .And because of its 
newer and better pattern, it is eminently fitting that the United 
States (which adopted a new form of government under its ban¬ 
ner, E Pluribus Unum) should now also acclaim this newer and 
better pattern for our calendar—perfect model of true democracy. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. This subject naturally divides into parts which need particular 
care in development. What are the disadvantages of the present cal¬ 
endar? What are the advantages of the proposed new calendar? How 
could the change in calendars be brought about? 

2. Which part of this article is the most clearly and adequately 
presented? Does any part of it leave you with unanswered questions? 
with doubts? Do you think the writer overlooks any difficulties in the 
way of the proposed change? 

3. Do any particular aspects of the subject here discussed need 
more complete treatment in order to be adequately persuasive? The 
writer obviously wishes the reader to act. Are you sufficiently persuaded 
to her view to become an advocate of the new calendar? Is the article, 
for you, adequate to fulfill its purpose? 

4. Compare, in this regard, this article with the one by Mary Hoff¬ 
man. Does Miss Hoffman want the reader to act? to do anything? 
Does she wish the reader to agree with a point of view? What are the 
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differences in the writing problems faced by the writers of these two 
articles? 


THE WOLF 

From McGuffey's ‘^Third Reader^ 

A BOY was once taking care of some sheep, not far from a forest. 
Near by was a village, and he was told to call for help if there 
was any danger. 

One day, in order to have some fun, he cried out, with all his 
might, “The wolf is coming! The wolf is coming!” 

The men came running with clubs and axes to destroy the wolf. 
As they saw nothing they went home again, and left John laughing 
in his sleeve. 

As he had had so much fun this time, John cried out again, the 
next day, “The wolf! The wolf!” 

The men came again, but not so many as the first time. Again 
they saw no trace of the wolf; so they shook their heads, and went 
back. 

On the third day, the wolf came in earnest. John cried in dismay, 
“Help! Help! The wolf! The wolf!” But not a single man came 
to help him. 

The wolf broke into the flock, and killed a great many sheep. 
Among them was a beautiful lamb, which belonged to John. 

Then he felt very sorry that he had deceived his friends and 
neighbors, and grieved over the loss of his pet lamb. 

The Truth itself is not believed, 

From one who often has deceived. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. This familiar tale from McCuffey’s ‘‘Third Reader** is simple 
enough and easy enough to appeal to children eight or nine years old. 
It too has a purpose, and that purpose determines its form. Show how 
this is true. 

2. This simple moral tale is included here partly for contrast. The 
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following selection is neither easy nor simple. Rather, it demands of 
the reader considerable specialized knowledge for complete compre¬ 
hension (more specialized knowledge than most of us have). People 
sometimes say, “I like to read things I can understand.” They say 
this particularly when confronted with difficult material. In compar¬ 
ing “The Wolf” with the selection which follows, “Origin of Granite 
Domes in the Southeastern Piedmont,” try to understand completely 
the reason for the differences in levels of difficulty. One requires only 
the simplest vocabulary and range of ideas. The other makes much 
greater demands on the reader. 


ORIGIN OF GRANITE DOMES IN THE 
SOUTHEASTERN PIEDMONT 

A. White 

ABSTRACT 

c ^ 

The forms of the granite domes of the southeast, which hereto¬ 
fore have been attributed to exfoliation, are regarded as the product 
of granular disintegration brought about by chemical weathering. 

INTRODUCTION 

There are many dome-shaped exposures of granite throughout the 
Southeastern Piedmont. The largest. Stone Mountain of De Kalb 
County, Georgia, is well known; but its many smaller counterparts 
throughout the Piedmont of Georgia and the Carolinas are very 
little known. The domes vary greatly in size from the massive 
Stone Mountain itself, which is about a mile and a half long and 
some 6S0 feet higher than the surrounding peneplain, down to 
small inconspicuous bosses, little larger than residual boulders. 
They are all alike, however, in having smooth, spheroidal surfaces 
without sharp protuberances or re-entrants. Most are composed 
of granite, but some few are gneissic. None show visible joint sys¬ 
tems. 

From the Journal of Geology, July, 1945. Reprinted in slightly abridged form 
with the co-operation and permission of the author and the publisher. 
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Heretofore they have been explained as the product of exfolia¬ 
tion : but the writer, after several years of field work throughout 
the region in which they occur, has come to believe that they have 
resulted largely from the action of other processes. The validity 
of the exfoliation theory of origin for granite domes in certain 
other climatic regions is not questioned, but those which have 
developed from the granites and gneisses of the southeast do not 
show enough evidence of exfoliation to justify the assumption 
that it has played a dominant or even an important part in their 



Fig. 1. Stone Mountain in Wilkes County, North Carolina. 


formation. It is true that some of the southeastern domes show a 
little exfoliation; but in most instances the surface is smooth and 
unbroken, and evidence of exfoliation is rarely seen (Fig. 1). 

The exfoliation theory of dome development stands upon the 
essentially sound reasoning that an unjointed mass of homo¬ 
geneous rock will be attacked most readily on those parts of its 
surface which have the smallest radii of curvature and that the 
continuation of this selective attack will reduce the mass to a 
spheroidal form. But this principle applies equally well to the 
denudation caused by any other weathering agent which is non- 
directional in its attack. In the southeastern states the climate is 
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warm and humid, and the remarkable development of chemical 
weathering has long been a matter of comment. Hydration, oxida¬ 
tion, and carbonation are nondirectional in their attack and should 
be adequate to reduce an irregular-shaped mass to spheroidal form 
provided the rock resistance is uniform, Since the granites and 
gneisses from which the domes have been sculptured are quite 
homogeneous and without joints, there is little reason to believe 
that their resistance to chemical weathering should be differential. 

While chemical weathering has usually been most pronounced 
in areas underlain by jointed or schistose rocks, there is good 
evidence that it has also had a significant effect upon the unjointed 
masses of granite and gneiss from which these domes have been 
shaped. Quarrymen working on them usually find it necessary to 
remove 6 inches to several feet of sap before they encounter un¬ 
altered rock. These are not impressive thicknesses, but kaoliniza- 
tion characteristically takes place on the intergranular surfaces 
of the feldspars, and the rock at the surface of the exposure tends 
to break up into a gruss which is washed off the steep bare slopes 
as quickly as it is formed. Many observers have noted this inter¬ 
granular alteration. L. E. Smith ‘ has made petrographic studies 
showing it in the surficial phases of the unjointed granite masses of 
the South Carolina Piedmont, and the writer has made similar 
studies in North Carolina. 

EVIDENCE FOR EXFOLI.\TION 

It is evident that exfoliation and granular disintegration are co¬ 
existent as sculpturing agents on the domes, and their relative im¬ 
portance should be determined by a comparison of the evidence 
for each. If a dome were dominantly the result of exfoliation, one 
would expect to find that fact manifest in two ways. (1) Since 
few exfoliation spalls detach themselves from the parent-mass in 
the form of complete lenses, one would expect to find the surface 
of the dome covered by truncated remnants of spalls which had 
partially fallen away. There would probably be overlapping of 
such remnants, and the surface of the dome would have a some- 

* “Weather Pits in Granite of the Southern Piedmont,” Jour. Ceomorph, II 
(1941), 125. 
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what imbricate appearance. Half Dome in Yosemite (Fig. 2) offers 
an excellent example of such a surface. (2) If the surface of the 
dome had been produced by exfoliation, at its base one would 
expect to find a talus slope composed of fallen and broken spalls. 

In the case of the domes of the southeast neither of these criteria 
is satisfied. As stated above, there is very little evidence of exfolia¬ 
tion on the dome surfaces. Looking at the face of Stone Mountain 
in Wilkes County, North Carolina, the observer can see the broken 



Fig. 2. Half Dome in Yosemite Valley, California, after F. E. 
Matthes. Photograph by courtesy of the U.S. Geological Survey. 


edges of no more than tWo or three spalls from any one viewpoint. 
And at the base of the mountain only a few remnants of fallen 
spalls can be found. This observation applies equally well to the 
attendant bosses and minor domes which appear near by. On 
Stone Mountain in De Kalb County, Georgia, there is somewhat 
better evidence of exfoliation; and it seems to have been a slightly 
more important factor in the denudation of that mass. Even there, 
however, the broken edges of spalls are so rounded by normal 
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weathering (granular disintegration) that they are not conspicu¬ 
ous. Other less well-known domes throughout the region show the 
effects of exfoliation in varying intensity, but most of them are as 
little affected by it as is Slone Mountain in Wilkes County, North 
Carolina. Some are affected even less. 

It is true that there seems to be a latent tendency toward hy- 
pogene exfoliation in all the domes, but there does not appear to 
be much evidence that it has ever been activated by wholly natural 
agencies. In every place where it can be recognized, it has been 
initiated artificially by the rapid removal of overburden in the 
process of quarrying. Most of the natural spalls are quite thin and 
seem to be the result of other causes. 

It is possible that the domes were produced by exfoliation under 
different climatic conditions in a previous geologic age. However, 
this possibility seems remote, for there is no evidence of an arid 
climate in this region later than Triassic time. 

In brief, if a dome were sculptured by exfoliation, the evidence 
for the action of that agency should be spectacularly displayed 
as remnants of broken spalls both adhering to the dome surface 
and composing a talus slope at its base. 

EVIDENCE FOR GRANULAR DISINTEGRATION 

On the other hand, if a dome had developed through granular 
disintegration, the evidence to prove it should be somewhat ob¬ 
scure. Formation of gruss is a grain-by-grain process. As soon as 
a grain has been loosened from the parent-mass, it is washed off 
the steeply sloping surface either to become part of the bed load 
of the small drainage ways at the base of the dome or to be in¬ 
corporated in alluvial fans surrounding it. Because of the slow 
rate at which the individual grains are released from the parent- 
mass, there is small tendency for fans to develop; but in every 
location which is favorable to the detention of sediment there are 
deposits of the coarse debris produced by granular disintegration. 
Furthermore, every dome of the writer’s acquaintance is sur¬ 
rounded for significant distances by the young soils which result 
from granular disintegration. The dominant series is the Louis- 
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bur<^, a lij^hl-colored sandy soil without definite profile develop¬ 
ment. Field evidence ~ suggests that it develops largely upon un- 
jointed granites and gneisses as the product of granular disin¬ 
tegration. . . . Pine Mountain, which is located about one mile 
east of Lithonia, Georgia, is a smaller dome than Stone Mountain 
and has been reduced to a lower profile, but it also gives every 
manifestation of having been produced by granular disintegration 
rather than exfoliation. Many other small domes in all stages of 
reduction appear throughout the area east of Stone Mountain, 
Georgia. Ail of them are surrounded by Louisburg soil and show 
little evidence of natural exfoliation. 

VALLEY-WALL FLAT ROCKS 

In general, the upland surface of the Piedmont is a peneplain 
which is very poorly developed along its western edge, but shows 
increasing development to the east. At its eastern limit, near the 
edge of the Coastal Plain, it has been reduced to a very low re¬ 
lief, and monadnocks are rare or absent. This surface has been up¬ 
lifted and there has been some dissection. 

The domes differ greatly in topographic age, as measured by 
their local relief. In the upper Piedmont, where peneplanation 
is not as well developed, they are largely mature with high profiles 
and steep sides. In the middle Piedmont they are in general older 
and of lower relief, many being almost flat. Near the Coastal Plain, 
where peneplanation was most highly developed, their former 
presence is represented by exposures along valley walls where dis¬ 
section is taking place. 

These last are characteristically wide, slightly inclined, and 
broadly curved exposures of unjointed granite with surfaces un¬ 
broken save for occasional weather pits. Uphill they pass under 
residual soils of the Louisburg or Durham series, which in some 
places are capped by a veneer of marine deposits. Typical ex¬ 
amples are Flat Rock and Forty-Acre Rock near Kershaw, South 
Carolina. 

From their topographic positions in the walls of young valleys 

2 W. A. White, “Determining Factors in the Coloration of Granite Soils in the 
Southeastern Piedmont,” Amer. Jour. Set., CCXLII, No. 7 (1944), 361-63. 
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and from the fact that they pass under residual soil, one draws the 
conclusion that the present exposures of these flat rocks were 
sculptured by a later erosion cycle than that which shaped the 
monadnock domes higher in the Piedmont. However, since these 
areas were highly peneplaned, it would seem plausible to believe 
that these valley-wall flat rocks merely represent new exposures of 
former domes which were reduced by peneplanalion to the point 
where they could develop a residual soil. Geomorphically, such 
former domes would have been of the same generation as the 
present examples found in the upper Piedmont, although chrono¬ 
logically older; that is, because the peneplain developed first in 
the lower Piedmont and extended progressively westward, the 
former monadnock domes which developed on the lower edge of it 
had been reduced to the general level and covered by residual soil 
before the present dissection again exposed their flanks as valley- 
wall flat rocks. On the other hand, the present monadnock domes 
of the upper Piedmont developed later with the western migra¬ 
tion of peneplanalion, and they have not yet been reduced to the 
general level. 

A continuation of this reasoning would suggest that many of the 
areas of Louisburg and Durham soil which are found in undis¬ 
sected parts of the Piedmont also indicate the location of former 
domes which have been reduced to flat-rock status and buried by 
residual soil. 

In those instances where valley-wall flat rocks pass under rem¬ 
nants of Tuscaloosa or “Lafayette” deposits, it is, of course, pos¬ 
sible that former low domes were planaled by wave erosion. How¬ 
ever, the absence of any wave-cut scarp at the edge of the Coastal 
Plain argues against this possibility and suggests that peneplana- 
tion had been extreme before the last submergence. 

Where valley-wall flat rocks pass under marine terrace deposits, 
it is obvious that the localization of dissection has been the result 
of superimposition from consequent drainage. Therefore, the de¬ 
velopment of spheroidal surfaces on the granites exposed in the 
walls of such narrow valleys demonstrates that domes can de¬ 
velop independently of any control which might be exerted by 
internal structures of the granite itself, such as concentric strain 
lines, schlieren, or petrofabric orientation. In several such places. 
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as at Forty-Acre Rock near Kershaw, South Carolina, spheroidal 
surfaces appear on both sides of the dissecting valley—a fact 
which argues further against the influence of internal structures, 
for the directions of curvature are reversed on opposite sides of 
the valley. 

INFLUENCE OF INDURATED VENEERS 

Another factor which is believed to have done some significance 
in giving the domes their smooth spheroidal surfaces may be found 
in the indurated veneers which characteristically appear on their 
exposed surfaces. ^ These veneers seem to result from the deposi¬ 
tion and oxidation of iron compounds which have been carried up¬ 
ward in solution by capillary water. Deposition takes place near 
the surface when the water evaporates and serves to reconsolidate 
the partially disaggregated mineral grains of the altered sap rock. 
Such indurated veneers on the domes tend to slow weathering and 
topographic reduction both by restricting the entrance of air and 
surface water to the underlying rock and by increasing the resist¬ 
ance of the surface to mechanical disintegration. However, they 
are of most influence in the development of topographic form 
when they appear on fiat-rock exposures in areas subject to dis¬ 
section. There, by their tendency to reduce weathering, they in¬ 
crease the differential in rate of decomposition between the ex¬ 
posed rock and that underlying the surrounding soil. 

When dissection takes place, this sharply marked distinction 
between altered and unaltered rock at the edge of the old exposure 
localizes the steep edge of a table rock of the type shown in Figure 3 
in which a veneer can be seen preserving the surface of a former 
small flat rock. After prolonged exposure such a form will lose 
the sharp protective edges of its original veneer; but, as the edges 
are rounded, it will develop an extension of the veneer down its 
sides and resolve at length into a small dome. This new extension 
to the original veneer will have similar protective qualities and will 
tend to preserve the sharp boundary between the dome and the sur¬ 
rounding soil. This process may possibly explain the sharp knick 

« White, “Geomorphic Effects of Indurated Veneers on Granites in the South¬ 
eastern States,” Jour. Ceol., LII (1944), 333-41. 
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points which characteristically appear at the bases of domes, and 
(although the writer does not like to extend his conclusions to re¬ 
gions unfamiliar to him) it may have some connection with the 
genesis of the bornhardts of East Africa. 

In conclusion, the writer would like to suggest that perhaps 
geologists have erroneously considered granite domes to be un- 



Fig. 3. Granite outcrop protected by indurated veneer, two miles 
southwest of Wendell in eastern Wake County, North Carolina. 


usual land forms, produced only by very special conditions. It 
would probably be more catholic to regard them as the expected 
form wherever nonjointed homogeneous rocks are subjected to 
the attack of any nondirectional agency of denudation. The par¬ 
ticular agency would be determined by the local climate, but the 
resulting land forms should be essentially similar. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. This scientific article offers an excellent example of technical 
writing which requires the attention of a reader with .some specialized 
knowledge. A geology professor friend of the editor assures him that 
it should not be difficult reading for a college sophomore who has 
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completed a course In general geology. But the language is out of 
the reach of the person who has had no special training in that science. 
However, language is a tool of thought and communication which 
may be mastered. One hour of intensive study on the vocabulary of 
this article would probably remove most of the difficulties the un¬ 
initiated college student w’ould have in getting the thought. 

The author, who wrote the paper particularly for experienced geolo¬ 
gists, recognized the problem facing the college student In reading it. 
“It seems to me,” Mr. White wrote, “that the article’s suitability for 
use in a college anthology would be enhanced by the addition of a 
little glossary defining the technical terms which are used in it. For 
your convenience I have prepared such a glossary of 14 definitions.” 

1. Exfoliation: A process which causes rock masses to peel off. (C/. 
figure 2.) 

2. Feldspar: The dominant mineral in granite—a potassium-alumi¬ 
num-silicate which alters chemically to form kaolin or clay. 

3. Ceomorphic: Concerning the origin of lava forms. 

4. Gneiss: A rock mineralogically similar to granite but having a 
definite grain in one direction because of uniform orientation of 
the component mineral grain. 

5. Gruss: A residual deposit composed of the disaggregated, but un¬ 
altered grains of the underlying rock. 

6. Hypogene: An adjective used to distinguish geological processes 
which have their origin deep within the earth from those which 
are the result of surface conditions. 

7. Kaolinization: A weathering process by which certain minerals, 
such as feldspar, are turned to clay. 

8. ‘‘Lafayette,” Tuscaloosa: Two formations composed of loose, 
marine sands. 

9. Monadnock: An isolated mountain. 

10. Peneplain: A nearly plane land surface. 

11. Petrography: The microscopic study of rocks cut in thin transpar¬ 
ent wafers. 

12. Schist: A rock having a scaly or flaky structure and a pronounced 
grain. 

13. Spall: A thin slab of rock separated from its parent mass by ex¬ 
foliation. 

14. Talus: A deposit of fallen rock fragments at the foot of a cliff. 

Mr. White’s glossary might well have been extended to include 
some more words. This additional list may contain some words not 
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familiar to the college freshmen using this article: bosses, residual, 
denudation, hydration, oxidation, carbonation. sap (applied to rock), 
truncated, imbricate. Triassic, planated, scarp, schlieren, petrofabric, 
indurated. You should consult the dictionary for those you do not 
know. 

Probably you are familiar with many of these words, even as used 
in geology. These two lists of technical words make only thirty. How 
large a technical vocabulary would one need to do work in a scientific 
field new to him? Of course, the more familiar one is with the variety 
of terms employed in a field, the more at home he is in reading and 
thinking in that field. It is basically true that communication rests 
on language comprehension. 

2. How difficult is the central idea of this article? Does the author’s 
one sentence abstract give that central idea? Is that central idea 
supported and buttressed by secondary ideas, as it is, for example, in 
“Flag Day, 1940” or “The Onion*Eater”? Is this article, then, basically 
and essentially a very simple one, comparable in that regard to “The 
Wolf” or “Ordinance No. 3570”? 

The author made a comment on that subject. “I presume,” he wrote, 
“that your interest in this paper stems from the fact that geomorphic 
(physiographic) studies are usually not quite so esoteric as those deal¬ 
ing with subjects demanding much prerequisite knowledge.” He means 
that geologists are simple and direct in presenting ideas! Moreover, he 
has a real point. This article of Mr. White’s is easy as the reader 
becomes progressively familiar with a limited list of words. But, on 
the other hand, consider Mr. Van Doren’s “A Note on the Essay.” It 
is easier and more thoroughly comprehensive only as the reader be¬ 
comes better acquainted with the history of literature, in its variety 
of forms and manifestations. Monadnock and Kaolinization may at 
first seem blank walls to the reader. But the idea each word stands for 
is relatively uninvolved. Certainly the problem of understanding these 
words is simple in comparison with that of understanding the harmony 
of the style of Sir Thomas Browne or the musical quality of that of 
Walter Pater. 

Many readers have found that, once they are given the key, scien¬ 
tific and technical articles are not at all difficult to read. 
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A COUPLE OF HAMBURGERS 

James Thiirber 

It had been raining for a long time, a slow, cold rain falling out 
of iron-colored clouds. They had been driving since morning and 
they still had a hundred and thirty miles to go. It was about three 
o’clock in the afternoon. “I’m getting hungry,” she said. He took 
his eyes off the wet, winding road for a fraction of a second and 
said, “We’ll stop at a dog-wagon.” She shifted her position irritably. 
“I wish you wouldn’t call them tfof-wagons,” she said. He pressed 
the klaxon button and went around a slow car. “That’s what they 
are,” he said. “Dog-wagons.” She waited a few seconds. Decent 
people call them diners,” she told him, and added, “Even if you 
call them diners, I don’t like them.” He speeded up a hill. “They 
have better stuff than most restaurants,” he said. “Anyway, I 
want to get home before dark and it takes too long in a restaurant. 
We can stay our stomachs with a couple hamburgers.” She lighted 
a cigarette and he asked her to light one for him. She lighted one 
deliberately and handed it to him. “I wish you wouldn’t say ‘stay 
our stomachs,’ ” she said. “You know I hate that. It’s like ‘sticking 
to your ribs.’ You say that all the time.” He grinned. “Good old 
American expressions, both of them,” he said. “Like sow belly. Old 
pioneer term, sow belly.” She sniffed. “My ancestors were pioneers, 
too. You don’t have to be vulgar just because you were a pioneer.” 
“Your ancestors never got as far west as mine did,” he said. “The 
real pioneers travelled on their sow belly and got somewhere.” He 
laughed loudly at that. She looked out at the wet trees and signs 
and telephone poles going by. They drove on for several miles 
without a word; he kept chortling every now and then. 

“What’s that funny sound?” she asked, suddenly. It invariably 
made him angry when she heard a funny sound. “What funny 
sound?” he demanded. “You’re always hearing funny sounds.” She 
laughed briefly. “That’s what you said when the bearing burned 

From Let Your Mind Alonel, Harper & Brothers. Used by permission of, and 
arrangement with, the author. 
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out,” she reminded him. “You’d never have noticed it if it hadn’t 
been for me.” “I noticed it, all right,” he said. “Yes,” she said. 
“When it was too late.” She enjoyed bringing up the subject of 
the burned-out bearing whenever he got to chortling. “It was too 
late when you noticed it, as far as that goes,” he said. Then, after 
a pause, “Well, what does it sound like this time? All engines 
make a noise running, you know.” “I know all about that,” she 
answered. “It sounds like—it sounds like a lot of safety pins being 
jiggled around in a tumbler.” He snorted. “That’s your imagina¬ 
tion. Nothing gets the matter with a car that sounds like a lot of 
safety pins. I happen to know that.” She tossed away her cigarette. 
“Oh, sure,” she said. “You always happen to know everything.” 
They drove on in silence. 

“I want to stop somewhere and get something to eat!'' she said 
loudly. “All right, all right!” he said. “I been watching for a dog- 
wagon, haven’t I? There hasn’t been any. I can’t make you a dog- 
wagon.” The wind blew rain in on her and she put up the window 
on her side all the way. “I won’t stop at just any old diner,” she 
said. “I won’t stop unless it’s a cute one.” He looked around at 
her. “Unless it’s a what one?” he shouted. “You know what I 
mean,” she said. “I mean a decent, clean one where they don’t 
slosh things at you. I hate to have a lot of milky coffee sloshed 
at me.” “All right,” he said. “We’ll find a cute one, then. You 
pick it out. I wouldn’t know. I might find one that was cunning 
but not cute.” That struck him as funny and he began to chortle 
again. “Oh, shut up,” she said. 

Five miles farther along they came to a place called Sam’s Diner. 
“Here’s one,” he said, slowing down. She looked it over. “I don’t 
want to stop there,” she said. “I don’t like the ones that have nick¬ 
names.” He brought the car to a stop at one side of the road. 
“Just what’s the matter with the ones that have nicknames?” he 
asked with edgy, mock interest. “They’re always Greek ones,” she 
told him. “They’re always Greek ones,” he repeated after her. He 
set his teeth firmly together and started up again. After a time, 
“Good old Sam, the Greek,” he said, in a singsong. “Good old 
Connecticut Sam Beardsley, the Greek.” “You didn’t see his name,” 
she snapped. “Winthrop, then,” he said. “Old Samuel Cabot Win- 
throp, the Greek dog-wagon man.” He was getting hungry. 
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On the outskirts of the next town she said, as he slowed down, 
“It looks like a factory kind of town.” He knew that she meant 
she wouldn't stop there. He drove on through the place. She 
lighted a cigarette as they pulled out into the open again. He 
slowed down and lighted a cigarette for himself. “Factory kind of 
town than I am!” he snarled. It was then miles before they came 
to another town. “Torrington,” he growled. “Happen to know 
there's a dog-wagon here because I stopped in it once with Bob 
Combs. Damn cute place, too. if you ask me.” “Fm not asking 
you anything,” she said, coldly. “You think you’re so funny. I 
think I know the one you mean, " she said, after a moment. “It’s 
right in the town and it sits at an angle from the road. They’re 
never so good, for some reason.” He glared at her and almost ran 
up against the curb. “What the hell do you mean ‘sits at an angle 
from the road’?” he cried. He was very hungry now, “Well, it 
isn’t silly,” she said, calmly. “I’ve noticed the ones that sit at an 
angle. They're cheaper, because they fitted them into funny little 
pieces of ground. The big ones parallel to the road are the best.” 
He drove right through Torrington, his lips compressed. “Angle 
from the road, for God’s sake!” he snarled, finally. She was look¬ 
ing out her window. 

On the outskirts of the next town there was a diner called The 
Elite Diner. “This looks—” she began. “I see it, I see it!” he said. 
“It doesn’t happen to look any cuter to me than any goddam—” 
she cut him off. “Don't be such a sorehead, for Lord’s sake,” she 
said. He pulled up and stopped beside the diner, and turned on her. 
“Listen,” he said, grittingly, “I’m going to put down a couple of 
hamburgers in this place even if there isn’t one single inch of chintz 
or cretonne in the whole—” “Oh, be still,” she said. “You’re just 
hungry and mean like a child. Eat your old hamburgers, what do 
I care?” Inside the place they sat down on stools and the counter¬ 
man walked over to them, wiping up the counter top with a cloth 
as he did so. “What’ll it be, folks?” he said. “Bad day, ain’t it? 
Except for ducks.” “I’ll have a couple of—” began the husband, but 
his wife cut in “I just want a pack of cigarettes,” she said. He 
turned around slowly on his stool and stared at her as she put a 
dime and a nickel in the cigarette machine and ejected a package 
of Lucky Strikes. He turned to the counterman again. “I want a 
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couple of hamburgers,” he said. * With mustard and lots of onion. 
Lots of onion!” She hated onions. “Fll wait for you in the car,” 
she said. He didn’t answer and she went out. 

He finished his hamburgers and his coffee slowly. It was terrible 
coffee. Then he went out to the car and got in and drove off, slowly 
humming “Who’s Afraid of the Hig Bad Wolf?" After a mile or 
so, “Well,” he said, “what was the matter with the Elite Diner, 
milady?” “Didn't you see that cloth the man was wiping the 
counter with?” she demanded. “Ugh!” She shuddered. “I didn’t 
happen to want to eat any of the counter,” he said. He laughed at 
that comeback. “You didn’t even notice it,” she said. “You never 
notice anything. It was filthy.” “I noticed they had some damn 
fine coffee in there.” he said. “It was swell." He knew she loved 
good coffee. He began to hum his tune again; then he whistled it; 
then he began to sing it. She did not show her annoyance, but she 
knew that he knew she was annoyed. “Will you be kind enough to 
tell me what time it is?” she asked. “Big bad wolf, big bad wolf 
—five minutes o’ five—tum-dee-^/oo-dee-dum-m-m.” She settled 
back in her seat and took a cigarette from her case and tapped it 
on the case. “I’ll wait till we get home.” she said. “If you’ll be kind 
enough to speed up a little.” He drove on at the same speed. After 
a time he gave up the “Big Bad Wolf” and there was deep silence 
for two miles. Then suddenly he began to sing, very loudly, H-A- 
double-R-I-G-A-N spells i/arrr-i-gan—” She gritted her teeth. She 
hated that worse than any of his songs except “Barney Google.” He 
would go on to “Barney Google” pretty soon, she knew. Suddenly 
she leaned slightly forward. The straight line of her lips began to 
curve up ever so slightly. She heard the safety pins in the tumbler 
‘again. Only now they were louder, more insistent, ominous. He 
was singing too loud to hear them. “Is a name that shame has never 
been con-wee-ted with—//arrr-i-gan, that’s me!” She relaxed 
against the back of the seat, content to wait. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. This skit obviously has one fundamental purpose: to be enjoyed. 
It is entertaining and laughable. The laughter is in places most hearty 
and jolly. Does it also have a more serious and biting quality? Does 
it destroy some illusions about human nature? 
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2. Some people do not want to analyze humor at all. They say 
they just want to enjoy it. That is well and good, but most of life’s 
activities are syntheses of parts: and most of them are more enjoyable 
when more completely understood. It might be an interesting problem 
to compare Thurber’s humor with that of a half-dozen other humorous 
writers. For example, Washington Irving’s “Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” 
Mark Twain’s “The Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras County,” 
Josh Billings’ “Essay on the Mule,” some works of Artemus Ward, 
Robert Benchley, Will Rogers—to suggest a half-dozen with consider¬ 
able variety. 

3. Discuss the quality of human nature as Thurber pictures it in 
this delightful story. A good subject for comparison in this regard is 
Mark Twain’s humorous-serious story, “The Man that Corrupted 
Hadleyburg.” 


HAWK 

John Cowles 

Hawk came from somewhere back in the hills. Not the Ozarks, 
because they were probably too far away, but some place that 
wasn’t on level ground. His knees had that sprung look from 
walking on steep grades. His shoulders hung forward and his chin 
shoved out over a big Adam’s apple. When he was a kid, he must 
have been alone most of the time, from the way he had of seeming 
to look four or five miles away. He had blue eyes that looked 
straight at a man when he wanted the other man to keep talking. 
They could draw information like iron filings coming to a magnet. 
By the same token, they shut off anybody asking questions about 
himself. 

Nobody would have known anything about Hawk, before he 
came on the job, if it hadn’t been for the truck driver on the milk 
route into Monticello. He picked up Hawk early one morning, and 
took him into town. Hawk’s eyes kept the driver talking about 
Monticello, and the chances of getting a job. He told Hawk about 

From the Yale Review, March, 19iS, copyright Yale University Press. Used by 
permission of the publisher and by permission of, and arrangement with, the 
author. 
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the construction work, on the railroad out of Monticello. Told him 
it was the worst roadbed in the State of Arkansas; that they were 
putting a one-percent grade over what was nothing more than a cow 
path. He ended by saying they were looking for a man to run an 
old motorized push-car. That really got Hawk all steamed up. He 
explained how Hawk would have to run the chief engineer all 
day long, on a roadbed not fit for a dog to jump over. Still Hawk’s 
eyes didn’t go long-distance; so the driver said how this old motor 
car had been settin’ in the yards, because nobody would fool with 
it. “Why,” he said, “that bone-breaker been worse than a back¬ 
ward mule. They say, too, it’s been a hog for jumping the rails and 
getting in the ground.” 

By now, the driver was making it out worse than it was, but 
that didn’t faze Hawk. The driver learned later what kind of a 
job Hawk had left. A farmer said that Hawk had put life into a 
T-model truck nobody had done more than look at in the wagon 
shed for two years. The farmer said the tractor hadn’t missed a day 
since Hawk had been on the job, either. Hawk got red-headed, 
because they were short-handed in the hay fields for a couple of 
weeks. Tell Hawk he could have his back pay and only work on 
the motors, if that’s what he wanted. By the time this news reached 
Hawk it was too late. Hawk had bummed a ride to the construc¬ 
tion camp, in the caboose of No. 4 freight and got the conductor 
to tell the chief engineer; here was a man to run the push-car. 

The chief was used to handling men and not wasting time about 
it. When No. 4 freight had pulled out, he walked up to Hawk 
standing on the platform and looked him over. Hawk was wearing 
an old pair of brown shoes, greasy pants and hat, and a shirt with 
no collar on it. He had a large gold collar button with a ruby in 
it, holding the neckband under his Adam’s apple. The chief looked 
him over and said, “You think you can run this motor car?” Hawk 
was looking straight at the chief, and nodded his head. “All right,” 
the chief went on, “catch No. 2 passenger into the junction this 
afternoon. Go to the freight agent, and say I told you to fetch it. 
No. 2 pulls out of here around one-thirty.” Hawk didn’t say any¬ 
thing, but stood there waiting; so the chief said, “Do you under¬ 
stand?” Hawk looked straight at the chief, and nodded, but made 
no move to go. “I’ll give you forty-five a month and keep.” At that, 
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Hawk turned to walk across the tracks to the general store post 
office. The chief remembered he didn't know Hawk’s name. “Just 
a minute, there. What's your name?*’ Hawk stopped and seemed 
like he was looking around for something ; then he spat. The chief 
saw it wash all around the head of a spike. 

‘•Hawk.’ 

“That all they call you?” 

Hawk never let his eyes move from the chief’s, but he said, 
“That's all.” 

“All right. It doesn't make any difference. Get the car up here, 
before dark. The roadbed's in bad shape, and I don’t want you 
piled up some place for the night.” 

Hawk walked across the open space where the beaten mule track 
followed the railroad. At the steps of the general store he stopped 
and looked inside, but decided against it. Instead, he climbed the 
steps and leaned against the pillar, where there was shade from the 
noon sun. The shade widened across the steps. After a while, he 
pulled his right hand out of his pocket, and cupped it over his 
mouth. His arm dropped, then swung away from him, while he 
w’atched the dry quid fall in the weeds. Then he reached into his 
hip pocket and drew out a piece of dark brown tobacco, studying 
it carefully. It was just too big for comfort, so he bit off the larger 
part, and kept leaning against the pillar with the rest of it betw’een 
his fingers. After a while, he pushed away from the post, and 
walked into the store. The postmaster asked him what he wanted. 
Hawk held up the last of his chewing tobacco and said, “Brown 
Mule.” The storekeeper brought out a twist of dark brown tobacco. 
Hawk paid a nickel and went on to the porch again. An engine 
whistled. The next time it whistled, the sound came closer. 

Hawk started across to the station, his feet kicking up the dust. 
A few men were already on the platform. Some more came out of 
the station. The sun beat in, hot and dry. When the engine rocked 
past, dust rose from the tracks and the cinders settled straight 
down. The chief engineer came out of the station door, saw Hawk, 
and said: “Here’s your railroad pass. This is No. 2 passenger. Re¬ 
port to me as soon as you get back. Did you have anything to 
eat?” 

Hawk took the blue cardboard pass the chief was holding out to 
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him. He nodded, then he spit through a knot-hole in the platform 
without wetting the sides. Hawk waited to see if the chief had any¬ 
thing more to say. 

“I’ll telephone to the freight agent to put gas and oil in the motor 
car. Take it easy though. If you go fast, you'll jump the tracks.” 

Hawk climbed aboard and found himself in the smoker. It was 
the first train he had been on, except No. 4 freight that morning. 
He sat down by an open window on the shady side and counted 
the telegraph poles. He let the butcher boy pester him with maga¬ 
zines, cigarettes, and ham sandwiches, but waited till the train 
pulled into the next stop. Then he made a long arc, and pleasured 
himself watching it hit the signal light. He'd spent his last nickel 
on Brown Mule. 

The train jolted along, picking up heat and dust. Cinders made 
Hawk’s fingers gritty, and his collar band stuck tight around his 
neck. Every so often, he ran his fingers under the collar band to 
loosen it, but he never opened it. Hawk had certain ideas about 
being well dressed, and one of them w’as keeping the ruby in place, 
when he wasn’t working. When the two-car train stopped, Hawk 
watched freight being loaded into the baggage half of the smoking 
car. The whole two hours and a half, he never shifted his seat. At 
last the train ambled through the freight yards and banged over 
the cross tracks into the junction. 

Hawk got down and stood looking around him. Then his eye 
lit on the sign Freight Depot, so he walked over and waited near 
the door. Pretty soon the agent came back and said, “You the 
man come for the motor car?” Hawk nodded. “Well,” says the 
freight agent, “yonder it sets. I'll give you a hand, gettin’ it on the 
rails, but I ain’t responsible for the way it runs.” 

Hawk was hardly listening. He’d seen the wheels and the red 
framework and the engine between the boards to sit on, Hawk 
walked along with the agent, studying the motor car as they got 
closer to it, but the closer they got, the less he heard of what the 
agent was saying. “There ain’t been anyone could start the damn 
thing for a year now. What the chief engineer thinks he can do 
with it, I don’t know. He told me to see there was gas and oil in it, 
and I done that. If you can run it up to camp, you’d ought to own 
it. The chief ought to make you a present of it.” 
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Before Hawk laid hand to a wire, he put the ruby collar button 
into his pocket, then reached out his thin fingers and followed 
the ignition by touch. 

The freight agent was watching and said, “They’s a few tools 
under the seat,” and he pointed where he meant. While he was 
saying it, Hawk’s fingers found a frayed wire, and Hawk went 
through the tool box for tire tape; there was a piece, just about 
enough to cover the short circuit. The freight agent kept on, “I 
ain’t right busy in the freight depot now; so I’ll wait and help 
you lug it on to the tracks.” Hawk’s fingers went along the wires 
and contacts. He pulled out the spark plug, and slid his knife blade 
between the points, and scraped them clean. All the time he was 
looking for the next thing, wondering what he’d find in the car¬ 
buretor, and the feed pipe, and the timer. It was hard to tell how 
fast he was working, because he never made a quick move, but he 
never stopped moving. After the first smell, he traced and showed 
trouble like a wet-nosed hound. Going from one check to the 
next trouble. Hawk could hear the agent still talking. Only one 
thing caught his mind, though— “She’s got good brakes. One thing 
she’s got good. Man, when you lean on that brake handle, sparks 
fly off the brake shoes.” 

Hawk was holding the magneto point in his fingers, but looked 
up to listen, then back to the thread of waste stuck to the point. 
Screwing it in place. Hawk began thinking of the timer. He slanted 
his head suddenly at the sun; after four, already. As soon as he 
was sure the timer wasn’t too far gone, he straightened up, wiping 
his hands on his pants, and the sweat off his face with his shirt 
sleeve. 

“All ready to go?” the agent asked. Hawk nodded. 

“I’ll help you lug it on the rails. Get hold of the forward handles, 
and lift clear of the near rail. Then I’ll swing the hind end around.” 
Finally, they got the motor car on the rails. “You got a straight¬ 
away for camp now. Only look out for the work train. You’ll pick 
it up some place between here and there. It’ll be bound for camp 
by the time you come on it. Now, get all set, give it a push and 
jump on.” 

Hawk swapped ends, dug in his toenails, and grabbed a solid hold 
of the framework. The push-car started off hard, against compres- 
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sion. Hawk was leaning way out, giving all he was worth, when 
the motor shook, and he had to run so he could jump on. Hawk 
throttled down and eased through the yards. Out in the open, he 
let in some more gas. The motor picked up speed, and Hawk felt a 
breeze cooling him. Little by little, he gathered speed, as he got 
used to jerking around corners and floating over trestles. The 
motor lifted along, like he was sitting on the world. He saw every¬ 
thing he’d missed, riding in the train. The sun was getting lower, 
shoving big shadows from the oaks bordering the right of way. 
As Hawk opened the throttle, the roaring grew louder. He hadn’t 
any idea how fast he was going, but the curves and the lifts over 
hills made his eyes shine. Overhead, clouds were getting touched 
up with color, close to sunset. This might be a job, and he might 
even get paid for it, but it was the least like work he’d ever done. 
Whirling along through the sunset, he reached into his pocket and 
brought out the ruby collar button. 

Without warning. Hawk came full in sight of the work train. 
The track gang stood beside the flat-cars, heaving their shovels 
and crowbars on board. He shut off the gas and began slowing on 
compression of the one big cylinder. Just ahead, a man was sitting 
on the track smoking a cigarette. Hawk didn’t know it was the 
brakeman. If he’d known he was supposed to stop, he could have 
done it all right, but he saw a hundred yards of clear track, and 
meant to run up closer. The brakeman began waving his flag. That 
didn’t mean a thing to Hawk. He just thought, Why don’t the damn 
fool get up off the track? At the last minute, the brakeman got 
up, but stumbled and fell clear. Hawk leaned on the brake handle 
and eased up within a few feet of the baggage car they used for a 
caboose. 

The conductor was standing with his mouth open. Finally, he 
said: “What the hell you doing here ? Don’t you know enough not 
to run through a flag? If Bill hadn’t of jumped, you’d have killed 
him,” 

Hawk had come a long way, and his mouth was real full, but 
he couldn’t just locate what he wanted. Once his Adam’s apple 
started, but the dragon fly moved too far away. Then it settled 
on the rail. This time he was ready for it. 

“Why didn’t he get up sooner?” 
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The conductor could do nothing but stare. Then he looked 
past Hawk, and saw the brakeman coming on the run. “Bill’s 
hoppin' mad. Don't you know nothin'?’’ 

Hawk sal on the board seat, without moving, and watched the 
brakeman over his shoulder. Bill was out of breath and red in 
the face from running, but mad enough to start before he reached 
Hawk: “What the hell's the idea? You goddam fool, you. Do you 
want to kill a man? ’ By now he was close to Hawk, and holding 
the flag, like he was going to hit Hawk with the handle. Hawk just 
kept looking at him. Then Bill burst out again, “Ain’t you never 
been around a railroad before?” 

Hawk said, “X'o.” 

The way Hawk said it took all the mad out of Bill. He looked 
foolish. Then he said to the conductor, “What shall we do to him, 

Sam ?” 

“How should I know? I never seen no buzzard bait like him 
before.” Sam looked down at his watch, then around to see if the 
gang was aboard. “Leave him be, Bill. We got to get out of here.” 
He waved his arm, highballing to the engineer, and got the whistled 
answer, “All aboard, Bill.” 

Hawk watched the two men swing on to the baggage car and 
listened to the couplings jerk, as each one took hold and yanked 
the next car. The jerks came faster, till finally the baggage car 
snapped, too. 

Hawk let the work train get a good start of him. It was slow 
travelling. All the kick was gone out of the ride. When the work 
train was out of his way on the siding, Hawk rolled up, and stopped 
in front of the station. Just then the conductor and brakeman and 
a couple of surveyors walked around the corner. They were talk¬ 
ing, but as soon as they saw Hawk, they stopped and stared at 
him. Hawk didn’t know what to do about reporting to the chief; 
so he got off and stood looking at the ground. It made him feel 
funny, having the men act like that. He looked around the toes of 
his shoes, but his eyes began to circle wider. This time the ruby 
collar button moved up and down, too. 

The conductor said, “Now, by God, do you believe what I was 
telling you, about the dragon fly?” 
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Both the surveyors laughed right out, and one of them says, 
“But listen, Sam. A dragon fly on the wing?” 

“I ain’t lying to you. You seen him nod that daisy, right now 
in front of you!” 

They all looked back at the daisy, and saw it start to rise up 
again. Just then the chief came on to the station platform, and 
said, “You back already?” 

Hawk nodded. 

“Did you have any trouble getting here?” 

Hawk shook his head. 

“All right. Get it off the tracks. Down there by the switch is a 
good place. When you get through, go over and tell the postmaster 
who you are. I’ve made arrangements for you to board and lodge 
with him.” 

The chief went into his office. So Hawk stepped into the middle 
of the tracks, and began pushing his motor car towards the 
switch. He hadn't gone half way, before he heard Bill break out: 
“Don't tell me the chief's gone and hired that mule-skinner. Ain't 
it bad enough without bringin’ in some Flyin’ Dutchman to make 
it worse?” 

“How come, Bill? Did he like to dust your pants?” 

“By God, if he ever runs through another flag of mine, I'll crack 
him with it as he goes by.” 

“What’s the matter with you, Bill? Couldn't you see that collar 
button he was wearing? If I’d seen that danger signal bearin 
down on me, I’d’ve left the tracks right now.” 

Everybody in camp had heard the story by dinner time. They sat 
around the table, kidding Bill. 

“Bill holds the back jump record for Arkansas.” 

“I’ll bet, if you could measure it off, it was a world record.” 
“How far did the seat of your pants land from the tracks, Bill ?” 
“The way Sam tells it, Bill jumped so far he must've sprung a 
leak.” 

Hawk was a godsend, for something to talk about, but the men 
couldn’t get any first-hand information. He was always taking the 
chief from one point of construction to another. Of course, every¬ 
one knew what he looked like; tall, thin, stoop-shouldered, and a 
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long-clislance look in his eyes; but nobody could make him talk. 
All they learned about Hawk was what the chief passed on to the 
head instrument-man. It filtered through the draughting room, and 
spread out from there into common property. By the time stories 
about Hawk reached the stake artists, through a few tellings, 
frills had sprouted. There were facts about Hawk to start with: 
he had brought a dead motor car to life; he didn’t seem to care 
about anything but keeping it in good order; he could make it run 
forty miles an hour, and once under way never ran less. Forty an 
hour over that roadbed was something, too. Swooping over hills, 
sailing over trestles, and taking long dives around curves was 
pretty close to being a swallow. Then Hawk would come up to 
where the chief wanted to go, lean on the brake handle, and knock 
sparks off the brake shoes. 

After one of these rides. Hawk would always have to unlimber. 
It might be some dead accurate shot, or just the number of miles 
they’d travelled, or how full his mouth was, but that night the 
men would have something new to talk about, instead of belly¬ 
aching about how far it was into town. They argued about whether 
it was possible for Hawk to hold a quid for seventeen miles, like 
the chief said he did. To settle it, they figured out to corner Hawk 
in company with ladies, put the watch on him, and find out when 
he’d either ruin himself socially or drown himself out. But that 
fell through. Ladies were something Hawk never got in company 
with. 

At the speed Hawk ran the motor car, he and the chief used to 
come pretty close to meeting a train head on sometimes. One day, 
Hawk was taking the chief to where the steam shovel and the 
string of flat-cars were loading dirt. With any luck he was going to 
get there ahead of No. 3 freight, but if No. 3 was only forty 
minutes late, smoke would show over the oak trees. Hawk was 
watching the track but tipped his head to give a slant at the sun. 
All of a sudden, black smoke shot up over the trees. Hawk cut the 
gas and pulled the brake handle. As he felt the speed check, he 
braced himself and pulled again. They stopped. Hawk stepped off 
and grabbed the forward handles of the motor car. His back was 
towards the northbound freight, but he knew how much time he 
had. The engineer hadn’t whistled yet. Hawk heaved the front 
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wheels and carried them around clear of the tracks. While the 
chief was waiting for Hawk, the brass numerals on the front of 
the engine were close enough to read. By the time the chief threw 
his end clear, the long pointed cowcatcher wasn't fifty feet off, 
nosing along like a hog snout. Jets of steam were shooting out with 
every revolution of the drive-wheels. As the engine rocked up 
abreast of Hawk, his Adam’s apple started to work. When he spit, 
the jet struck dead centre of the first drivewheel. 

The fireman yelled something to him, but there was too much 
noise. Twelve or fifteen mixed freight cars banged and rocked past. 
The brakeman was leaning out of a caboose window. As he came 
along, he said pleasantly, “Some day, we’re goin’ to bust you wide 
open, Hawk.” Hawk just grinned around his quid, letting his eyes 
follow the receding face. 

The chief finally spoke: “Goddam it, Hawk! How many times 
have I told you not to run so fast?” Hawk wiped the grin off his 
face. “If it was only your own neck, I wouldn’t care, but I’ve got 
to ride all day long with you, up and down this cow track. Now, 
take it easy.” 

Hawk watched an ant crawl over the toe of his shoe. He knew 
the chief only got this way when it was a little closer than usual. 

“Some day, I’m goin’ to fire you, if I don’t get cheated out of it 
by the cowcatcher.” 

Hawk had just about figured the ant for a target, when it dis¬ 
appeared under some road ballast. So he just shifted his quid, and 
said, “Yes, sir.” 

“Hell’s hot air! What do you mean, ‘yes sir’? Get this bone- 
breaker on the rails again.” 

The mid-afternoon sun made them sweat, as they heaved one 
end, then walked to the other end to heave it. At last the wheels 
were set again, and Hawk started the motor. 

“Now, you fire-horse, it’s no four-alarm we’re going to. I only 
want to see the steam shovel.” 

All the way to the string of flat-cars. Hawk kept the speed only 
half what he could do. It hurt his pride. On the way back, they 
were just going along slowly, but the throttle was wide as they 
made the grade past the steam shovel, though at the top Hawk 
felt the breeze freshen. He was just where he liked to be, headed 
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for camp with nothing between him and it. Half way down the 
grade he was travelling his forty-mile maximum. Outside of camp, 
Hawk shut off the motor, and rolled on to the siding. 

The chief went into his office, and Hawk stood a while looking 
over his motor. 

“Hey, Hawk! How about letting me run your motor car into 
Monticello to-night?” It was one of the men, just out of the 
shower, with a towel around him. 

Hawk looked up and grinned— “Sure.” Then he leaned over and 
made a short circuit. “Old bone-breaker,” he said, “you stay put.” 

These were the kinds of stories the men heard about Hawk. 
Every so often, during the summer, somebody had a new one. At 
first they only tried to be the first one to tell the story. Naturally, 
the stories weren't always the same after they'd been told a 
couple of times, but nobody took any liberties. They just passed 
them around and laughed and waited for more. One night, though, 
w'hen the men were all sitting around in their bunks and the camp 
car was full of smoke, everything changed. A slab-sided moun¬ 
taineer spoke up. 

“ You-all hear what Hawk did, to-day ?” Nobody had ; so he went 
on. “Well, I was draggin’ the chain along the top of the big cut. 
It was gettin’ on to noon, and mighty hot. Down below, I see 
Haw'k give a run and start climbin’ to where I was. About eye 
level with the aige he grabbed at some roots, still cornin’ up fast. 
Just then I hears a rattler, and looks in time to see the mouth wide 
open, ready to strike. Him and Hawk was lookin’ at each other, 
not three foot apart.” 

“What happened then?” 

“You-all don’t think Hawk turned loose his hand holt, do you? 
He spit straight down that rattler’s throat. While the reptile was 
writhin’ in agony, Hawk come up over the aige, and tromps on 
its haid.” They stared with their eyes bulging out. Then one of 
them says, hardly over a whisper, “For Christ sake.” 

After that, when they got used to the idea, the truth wasn’t in 
them. They claimed that Hawk never put any food in his mouth 
but eating tobacco. They claimed the chief ran a carload of tobacco 
for Hawk every week from wherever Brown Mule is twisted. They 
said if Hawk lived up in Minnesota, there wouldn’t be no difference 
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in color between the Mississippi and the Missouri where they 
come together at St. Louis. 

Train crews carried the yarns to both ends of the line. Hawk 
stories got known outside of Arkansas, even. 

One day, Hawk and the chief were rocking along at the regular 
forty-an-hour. There was a place they were coming to, where 
the rails ran up over a sharp knob, and down the other side, with 
a couple of sudden drops like a rollercoaster. The wheels would 
always lift, a little, and the chiefs belly would go hollow every 
time they went over it. The chief tried to get his mind off what he 
knew about the roadbed, but he couldn't. He wanted to scare Hawk 
from running so fast; so he flagged him down at a trestle and said; 
“Bring the ax, Hawk. I want to see how bad these stringers are.” 

Hawk threw his axhead out of sight into the first rotten timber 
he hit, then stood there wondering what he’d have to do next. He 
wasn’t hired to climb around trestles. 

Nothing came of it, except that Hawk couldn’t really get under 
way. He eased up the grade and drifted down the other side. The 
two dips were no more than a couple of slow waves. But he picked 
up speed across the fiat. The motor car was rolling along fine and 
had covered a good distance when they came to a mean place. 

This was where gumbo kept the ties so rotted, the rails would 
spread every so often, and let a train on the ground. On the out¬ 
side of the curve, there was a big oak, with gouges in it. No. 4 had 
been on the ground there only last week. Hawk knew it, too. But 
he never slowed except to stop—his mouth getting fuller by the 
mile. 

A razorback hog trotted out of the trees from the edge of the 
right of way, making diagonally towards the track. While they 
were watching, it stopped and braced itself, flopping its ears. Then 
scrabbling with all four feet throwing up dirt, it made a scared 
rush to get across ahead of them. Hawk reached for the brake 
handle. 

As the chief braced himself for a jump, he saw all the close calls 
he had had with Hawk. All the miles of speed stretched out before 
the razorback was under the wheels. The chief landed on his feet, 
running, but with his balance just off, so he couldn’t stop without 
falling. Headed across the right of way, he had no idea what hap- 
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pened to Hawk, but finally grabbed a sapling, and swung round 
on it. As he started back for the track, out of breath and trying 
to pull himself together, he saw dust settling in the sudden quiet. 

Hawk got out his feet. One of his knees showed bloody through 
a triangular rip in his pants. He stooped for his hat, and put it on 
his head. Then he stood, rubbing his hands together where grit 
cut under the skin, looking at the motor car. It lay upside down, the 
framework smashed, and the engine dug into the roadbed. One of 
the wheels creaked with each slower revolution. As long as it turned, 
Hawk watched, his face all puckered up and his lips tight together. 
The chief hadn’t ridden all those weeks beside Hawk without 
knowing what was going on back of that face. 

Then Hawk shifted his eyes to the dead hog, studying it in the 
bright hot sun. By now, the chief was up close, feeling pretty bad 
about the accident. He wanted to say something to Hawk, but 
instead he stood there, looking down at the dead hog, too. In spite 
of what the wreck meant, the chief’s eye began following a sweat 
bee, making jagged darts like a humming bird. It was so small and 
its wings were going so fast that only its body showed up. 

The chief looked at Hawk again, and caught sight of his Adam’s 
apple. Without seeming to take notice, Hawk swept that sweat bee 
clean out of sight. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. This narrative is very simple in scope and structure; in fact its 
charm comes partly from its simplicity. The author builds his char¬ 
acter and narrative out of a few simple threads. What elements recur 
repeatedly? 

2. Do you think that repetition of material (such as the collar but¬ 
ton) is harmful or helpful to the whole? Explain why. 

3. Point out particular passages with which the writer gets you to 
accept the idea that Hawk was a wizard at making old motors run. 
Does the author make general statements or give particular instances? 
How does he persuade you that Hawk liked his work? 

4. Does the author say that Hawk doesn’t talk? How does he get 
you to see that he doesn’t? Are these particular details and concrete 
examples more effective than a few generalizations would be? Why? 

5. Which of these words seems to you the most nearly to express 
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the central purpose of the writer: to inform, to delight, to entertain, 
to instruct? 

6. How much insight into human nature does Mr. Cowles show? 
Is he, in this selection, mainly concerned with a character, with the 
qualities of human nature? Does he want to tell a tall tale, related to 
the Paul Bunyan tradition? What are the elements of exaggeration 
in the narrative? 

7. Is the author aiming at a piece of realism? How close is this 
selection to a real transcript of life? Could it be called caricature? 

8. Do you think the author has any hidden or deeper meaning in 
this selection, or does he wish merely to delight the reader? In this 
regard, compare “Hawk” to Thurber’s “A Couple of Hamburgers.” 


A PICNIC 
S. Libin 

Ask Shmuel, the capmaker, just for a joke, if he would like to 
come for a picnic! He’ll fly out at you as if you had invited him to 
a swing on the gallows. The fact is, he and his Sarah once went 
for a picnic, and the poor man will remember it all his days. 

It was on a Sabbath towards the end of August. Shmuel came 
home from work, and said to his wife: 

“Sarah, dear!” 

“Well, husband?” was her reply. 

“I want to have a treat,” said Shmuel, as though alarmed at the 
boldness of the idea. 

“What sort of a treat? Shall you go to the swimming-bath to¬ 
morrow?” 

“EttI What’s the fun of that?” 

“Then, what have you thought of by way of an exception? A 
glass of ice water for supper?” 

“Not that, either.” 

“A whole siphon?” 

Shmuel denied with a shake of the head. 


Copyright by The Jewish Publication Society of America. Used by permission 
of the publisher. 
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“Whatever can it be! “ wondered Sarah. “Are you going to fetch 
a pint of beer ?" 

“What should I want with beer?” 

“Are you going to sleep on the roof?” 

“Wrong again!” 

“To buy some more carbolic acid, and drive out the bugs?” 

“Not a bad idea,” observed Shmuel, “but that is not it, either.” 

“Well, then, whatever is it, for goodness’ sake! The moon?” 
asked Sarah, beginning to lose patience. “What have you been and 
thought of? Tell me once for all, and have done with it!” 

And Shmuel said: 

“Sarah, you know, we belong to a lodge.” 

“Of course I do!” and Sarah gave him a look of mingled aston¬ 
ishment and alarm. “It’s not more than a week since you took a 
whole dollar there, and I’m not likely to have forgotten what it 
cost you to make it up. What is the matter now? Do they want 
another ?” 

“Try again!” 

“Out with it!” 

“I—want us, Sarah,” stammered Shmuel,—“to go for a picnic.” 

“A picnic!” screamed Sarah. “Is that the only thing you have 
left to wish for?” 

“Look here, Sarah, we toil and moil the whole year through. 
It’s nothing but trouble and worry, trouble and worry. Call that 
living! When do we ever have a bit of pleasure?” 

“Well, what’s to be done?” said his wife, in a subdued tone. 

“The summer will soon be over, and we haven’t set eyes on a 
green blade of grass. We sit day and night sweating in the dark.” 

“True enough!” sighed his wife, and Shmuel spoke louder: 

“Let us have an outing, Sarah. Let us enjoy ourselves for once, 
and give the children a breath of fresh air, let us have a change, 
if it’s only for five minutes!” 

“What will it cost?” asks Sarah, suddenly, and Shmuel has 
soon made the necessary calculation. 

“A family ticket is only thirty cents, for Yossele, Rivele, Han- 
nahle, and Berele; for Resele and Doletzke I haven’t to pay any 
carfare at all. For you and me, it will be ten cents there and ten 
back—that makes fifty cents. Then I reckon thirty cents for re- 
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freshments to take with us: a pineapple (a damaged one isn’t 
more than five cents), a few bananas, a piece of watermelon, a 
bottle of milk for the children, and a few rolls—the whole thing 
shouldn’t cost us more than eighty cents at the outside.” 

Eighty cents! ’ and Sarah clapped her hands together in dis¬ 
may. “Why, you can live on that two days, and it takes nearly a 
whole day's earning. You can buy an old ice-box for eighty cents, 
you can buy a pair of trousers—eighty cents!” 

Leave off talking nonsense!” said Shmuel, disconcerted. 
“Eighty cents won’t make us rich. We shall get on just the same 
whether we have them or not. We must live like human beings one 
day in the year! Come, Sarah, let us go! We shall see lots of other 
people, and we 11 watch them, and see how they enjoy themselves. 
It will do you good to see the world, to go where there's a bit of 
life! Listen, Sarah, what have you been to worth seeing since we 
came to America? Have you seen Brooklyn Bridge, or Central 
Park, or the Baron Hirsh baths?” 

“You know I haven’t! ” Sarah broke in. “I’ve no time to go about 
sight-seeing. I only know the way from here to the market.” 

“And what do you suppose?” cried Shmuel. “I should be as great 
3 greenhorn as you, if I hadn’t been obliged to look everywhere for 
work. Now I know that America is a great big place. Thanks to the 
slack times, I know where there's an Eighth Street, and a One 
Hundred and Thirtieth Street with tin works, and an Eighty- 
fourth Street with a match factory. I know every single land 
round the World Building. I know where the cable car line stops. 
But you, Sarah, know nothing at all, no more than if you had just 
landed. Let us go, Sarah, I am sure you won’t regret it I” 

“Well, you know best!” said his wife, and this time she smiled 
“Let us go! ” 

And thus it was that Shmuel and his wife decided to join the 
lodge picnic on the following day. 

Next morning they all rose much earlier than usual on a Sunday, 
and there was a great noise, for they took the children and 
scrubbed them without mercy. Sarah prepared a bath for Doletzke, 
and Doletzke screamed the house down. Shmuel started washing 
Yossele’s feet, but as Yossele habitually went barefoot, he failed 
to bring about any visible improvement, and had to leave the 
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little pair of feet to soak in a basin of warm water, and Yossele 
cried too. It was twelve o’clock before the children were dressed 
and ready to start, and then Sarah turned her attention to her 
husband, arranged his trousers, took the spots out of his coat with 
kerosene, sewed a button onto his vest. After that she dressed her¬ 
self, in her old-fashioned satin wedding dress. At two o’clock they 
set forth, and took their places in the car. 

“Haven’t we forgotten anything?” asked Sarah of her husband. 

Shmuel counted his children and the traps. “No, nothing, 
Sarah! ” he said. 

Doletzke went to sleep, the other children sat quietly in their 
places. Sarah, too, fell into a doze, for she was tired out with the 
preparations for the excursion. 

All went smoothly till they got some way up town, when Sarah 
gave a start. 

“I don’t feel very well—my head is so dizzy,” she said to 
Shmuel. 

“I don’t feel very well, either,” answered Shmuel. “I suppose 
the fresh air has upset us.” 

“I suppose it has,” said his wife. “I’m afraid for the children.” 

Scarcely had she spoken when Doletzke woke up, whimpering, 
and was sick. Yossele, who was looking at her, began to cry like¬ 
wise. The mother scolded him, and this set the other children 
crying. The conductor cast a wrathful glance at poor Shmuel, who 
was so frightened that he dropped the hand-bag with the provisions, 
and then, conscious of the havoc he had certainly brought about 
inside the bag by so doing, he lost his head altogether, and sat 
there in a daze. Sarah was hushing the children, but the look in 
her eyes told Shmuel plainly enough what to expect once they 
had left the car. And no sooner had they all reached the ground 
in safety than Sarah shot out: 

“So, nothing would content him but a picnic? Much good may 
it do him! You’re a workman, and workmen have no call to go 
gadding about 1” 

Shmuel was already weary of the whole thing, and said nothing, 
but he felt a tightening of the heart. 

He took up Yossele on one arm and Resele on the other, and 
carried the bag with the presumably smashed-up contents besides. 
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“Hush, my dears! Hush, my babies!” he said. “Wait a little 
and mother will give you some bread and sugar. Hush, be quiet!” 
He went on, but still the children cried. 

Sarah carried Doletzke, and rocked her as she walked, while 
Berele and Hannahle trotted alongside. 

“He has shortened my days,” said Sarah, “may his be shortened 
likewise.” 

Soon afterwards they turned into the park. 

“Let us find a tree and sit down in the shade,” said Shmuel. 
“Come, Sarah!” 

“I haven’t the strength to drag myself a step further,” declared 
Sarah, and she sank down like a stone just inside the gate. Shmuel 
was about to speak, but a glance at Sarah’s face told him she was 
worn out, and he sat down beside his wife without a word. Sarah 
gave Doletzke the breast. The other children began to roll about 
in the grass, laughed and played, and Shmuel breathed easier. 

Girls in holiday attire walked about the park, and there were 
groups under the trees. Here was a handsome girl surrounded by 
admiring boys, and there a handsome young man encircled by a 
bevy of girls. 

Out of the leafy distance of the park came the melancholy song 
of a workman; near by stood a man playing on a fiddle. Sarah 
looked about her and listened, and by degrees her vexation van¬ 
ished. It is true that her heart was still sore, but it was not with 
the soreness of anger. She was taking her life to pieces and thinking 
it over, and it seemed a very hard bitter one, and when she looked 
at her husband and thought of his life, she was near crying, and 
she laid her hands upon his knee. Shmuel also sat lost in thought. 
He was thinking about the trees and the roses and the grass, and 
listening to the fiddle. And he also was sad at heart. 

“O Sarah!” he sighed, and he would have said more, but just 
at that moment it began to spot with rain, and before they had 
time to move there came a downpour. People started to scurry in 
all directions, but Shmuel stood like a statue. 

“Shlimm-mazel, look after the children!” commanded Sarah. 
Shmuel caught up two of them, Sarah another two or three, and 
they ran to a shelter. Doletzke began to cry afresh. 

“Marne hungry!” began Berele. 
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“Hungry, hungry!” wailed Yossele. “I want to eat!” 

Shmuel hastily opened the handbag, and then for the first time 
he saw what had really happened: the bottle had broken, and the 
milk was flooding the bag; the rolls and bananas were soaked, and 
the pineapple (a damaged one to begin with) looked too nasty for 
words. Sarah caught sight of the bag, and was so angry, she was 
at a loss how to wreak vengeance on her husband. She was ashamed 
to scream and scold in the presence of other people, but she went up 
to him, and whispered fervently into his ear, “The same to you, 
my good man ! ” 

The children continued to clamor for food. 

“I'll go to the refreshment counter and buy a glass of milk and 
a few rolls,” said Shmuel to his wife. 

“Have you actually some money left?” asked Sarah. “I thought 
it had all been spent on the picnic.” 

“There are just five cents over.” 

“Well, then go and be quick about it. The poor things are starv¬ 
ing.” 

Shmuel went to the refreshment stall, and asked the price of a 
glass of milk and a few rolls. 

“Twenty cents, mister,” answered the waiter. 

Shmuel started as if he had burnt his finger, and returned to 
his wife more crestfallen than ever. 

“Well, Shlimm-mazel, where’s the milk?” inquired Sarah. 

“He asked twenty cents.” 

“Twenty cents for a glass of milk and a roll? Are you Monte- 
fiore?” Sarah could no longer contain herself. “They’ll be the 
ruin of us I If you want to go for another picnic, we shall have to 
sell the bedding.” 

The children never stopped begging for something to eat. 

“But what are we to do?” asked the bewildered Shmuel. 

“Do?” screamed Sarah. “Go home, this very minute!” 

Shmuel promptly caught up a few children and they left the 
park. Sarah was quite quiet on the way home, merely remarking 
to her husband that she would settle her account with him later. 

“I’ll pay you out,” she said, “for my satin dress, for the hand¬ 
bag, for the pineapple, for the bananas, for the milk, for the whole 
blessed picnic, for the whole of my miserable existence.” 
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“Scold away!” answered Shmuel. “It is you who were right. I 
don’t know what possessed me. A picnic, indeed! You may well 
ask what next ? A poor wretched workman like me has no business 
to think of anything beyond the shop.” 

Sarah, when they reached home, was as good as her word. 
Shmuel would have liked some supper, as he always liked it, even 
in slack times, but there was no supper given him. He went to bed 
a hungry man, and all through the night he repeated in his sleep: 
“A picnic, oi, a picnic! ” 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. How “serious” do you think the author of this short story is? 
Does the story involve a kindly humor as well as a more serious pur¬ 
pose? 

2. Is the author sympathetic with the characters? Point out defi¬ 
nite places to substantiate your answer. 

i. What particular passages can you cite to show that the family 
lived a very meager life? Are the various details more effective than a 
general statement would have been? Explain how. 

4. Is there any element of a moral (as in “The Wolf”) or any at¬ 
tempt to further an idea, attitude, or point of view in this story? Dis¬ 
cuss your answer, presenting what evidence you can. In this regard 
compare it to “Hawk” and “A Couple of Hamburgers.” 

5. What purpose do you think the writer had in mind in this story? 

What do you think he accomplishes? 

6. Is the author more interested in his characters or his plot or 

the surroundings of his characters? 

7. Does the character of Shmuel or Sarah stand out the more 
clearly? Which one is the simpler character, the more easily compre¬ 
hended? 

8. Write out in essay form a character study of Shmuel or Sarah. 

9. Do you think this is an “American” story? Consider the various 
implications of this question. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1. Think of all the possible kinds of writing. Spend an hour among 
the current magazines in your library. Then make a list of the possi¬ 
ble kinds of writing as you think of them. Put down each kind as it 
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occurs to you—comic strip, sports story, poem, elegy, etc. Make the 
list as extended and as detailed as you can. Then begin to classify 
the items. Group the ones which go together. Gather them into kinds, 
much as a scientist gathers all substances into the groups animal, 
vegetable, mineral. Then sub-classify, even as animal is sub-classified. 
Arrange your groups in the order which seems to you most appropriate, 
and write an essay designed to show the infinite variety of writing 
people do. 

2. Titles are important to writing. They help in getting the reader’s 
attention, and they often also help the reader to see the purpose of the 
writer. I open a magazine and find this title: “Eat to Beat the Heat.” 
Does it catch my mind as well as my eye? Does it command attention? 
Does it give an idea of the content and scope of the article? Find from 
the current magazines examples of appropriate titles. 

3. No writer, not even a student writing a paper for his history 
professor, can afford to neglect his introduction, the opening up of 
his subject. The title may for a moment arrest attention: the introduc¬ 
tion must win the reader to give his time and his thought to the sub¬ 
ject before him. Here is the introduction which follows the title just 
mentioned. 

“Out in the deserts of New Mexico and Arizona there is a small 
snail that has found a way to beat the heat. When August days roll 
along without rain, and green plants wither, he simply retreats into 
his shell. There he quietly waits for rain. When it comes, out he pops 
to take up life where he left off. 

“Unfortunately, we humans have no such convenient shell. We 
have to take our weather. We cannot hibernate when the thermometer 
reads zero, nor can we estivate when it hits 100°. Neither can we 
stop eating just because it’s too hot to cook. 

“We can, however, rearrange our living habits to better withstand 
the hot blasts. Frequent showers, adequate sleep, and good food are 
the foundations for summer ease. By choosing the right foods that 
can be easily and quickly prepared we can eat well even when it seems 
too hot to cook. 

“But you can’t achieve this summer comfort without planning. 
Careful shopping, purchase of the seasonally abundant fresh foods, 
efficient use of food storage space, schemes for cooling menus, and a 
simple household routine will pay dividends.” ^ 

This is the introduction to the essay. Consider its purpose para¬ 
graph by paragraph. What place has the snail in paragraph one? Does 

1 From Consumers’ Guide, August, 1944. 
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the introduction give the purpose, the subject matter, the scope, of the 
whole article? What subjects are going to be discussed in detail in the 
body of the article? 

The effective reader must learn to recognize and follow the clues 
or signposts the writer gives him, even as the effective writer must 
learn to give adequate, dependable, honest clues or signposts as he 
develops his subject. 

4. A book offers a similar kind of problem to both reader and 
writer; the difference is largely that of scope and proportion. Here 
is the opening page of a book. It is a little essay in itself. It doesn't 
give any clue to the subject matter of the book, yet in a way it hints 
at the attitude and point of view of the writer. It serves as a kind of 
theme or motto. This introductory part (comparable to the snail 
example used above) is designed to set the tone and is followed by 
material which states the subject matter of the book. 

“There was a small band of men and women on a little ship, jour¬ 
neying toward an unknown future—an unknown land, in fact, where 
they dreamed of building a new, freer life. The ship was small and 
frail; it hardly crawled along the interminable sea; it wallowed in 
calms and was nearly smashed by storms. To the courageous little 
band the possibility of ever reaching the new land must sometimes 
have seemed remote. Often they must have thought longingly of the 
familiar, comfortable things they had left behind. The future must at 
times have seemed dark, and the days through which they were living 
bitter with uncertainty and hardship. 

“They did not give up. They did not turn the ship back. They did 
reach the new land. Their descendants conquered a continent and 
built a civilization. 

“This was more than 300 years ago, and the circumstances are 
different today. Yet we, who inherit what these people won, are also 
on a journey toward an unknown future. We also often look back 
longingly to the old familar ways. To us too the future sometimes 
seems dark, and the days through which we are living filled with un¬ 
certainty and hardship. We too have dreams which at times we think 
we shall never attain. 

“Men have been through such experiences uncounted times in hu¬ 
man history. It is true that today the circumstances are different. The 
circumstances are always di^erent. 

“But the human beings who must deal with new circumstances are 
not essentially different. Courage, toughness of mind and body, fear 
of change and of the unknown, and a certain indomitable idealism that 
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in the end conquers fear—these are still the heritage with which 
human beings face new conditions and problems. And the ends we 
strive for are not so essentially different. We no longer have the 
frontiers of a continent to conquer; that much has been done by the 
men and women of courage who were our forebears. But who will say 
there is not work for every man and woman on the frontiers of a 
better civilization?” * 

What is the “point” the writer wants the reader to get? This pas¬ 
sage, itself a kind of editorial, breaks ground for the reader—so the 
writer hopes. He knows that his subject is yet to be developed. 

* From Farmers in a Changing World, United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture, 1940. 
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“But couldn’t you give us 
a specimen,” Denis broke in— 

“a concrete example?” 

Aldous Huxley 

If in a picture, Piso, you should see 
A handsome woman with a fish’s tail 
Or a man’s head upon a horse’s neck, 

Or limbs of beasts of the most diff’rent kinds, 
Cover’d with feathers of all sorts of birds, 

Would you not laugh and think the painter mad? 
Trust me, that book is as ridiculous. 

Whose incoherent style (like sick men’s dreams) 
Varies all shapes and mixes all extremes. 

Horace 


SYLLOGISM IN DEMOCRACY 

Boyd M. McKeoivn 
MAJOR PREMISE 

Democracy stands for equal opportunities for all its citizens and 
spurns all forms of political, economic, racial and religious dis¬ 
crimination. Throughout the centuries there has shone in the minds 
of Plato, of Thomas Jefferson, of Woodrow Wilson and of hun¬ 
dreds of other unselfishly motivated thinkers the dream of a 
society based on the recognition of human values and of the worth 
and the rights of every man. Democracy means much more than 
that. Countless books have been written on its interpretation and, 
inspired by the future’s widening vista, countless others no doubt 
will be written. Basic in every interpretation, however, must be a 

From Christian Education Magazine, January, 1945. Used by permission of 
the author. 
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rejection of caste and class and an insistence on equal educational, 
vocational and political opportunities. In democracy these are 
the essence. 


MINOR PREMISE 

I believe in democracy. Its idealism appeals to me not as an 
empty dream but as a realizable and workable way of life. I like its 
accent on personal freedom and also its doctrine of personal re¬ 
sponsibility; its spirit of noblesse oblige which calls for social in¬ 
sight and demands of the more favored a genuine concern for 
their less fortunate fellows. 

I'm glad I live in a democracy. I appreciate its unique privileges, 
and I gladly accept its responsibilities. My citizenship in such a 
nation is not for sale, nor is it subject to barter or exchange. I 
am committed to the democratic way of life which I feel to be 
superior to every other form of government and of society thus 
far devised. 


CONCLUSION 

Believing in democracy, I cannot therefore harbor prejudices or 
sanction discrimination toward any of my fellow citizens. I can¬ 
not claim for myself more of privilege than is enjoyed by the 
humblest of them, and I cannot with indifference see a door of 
wholesome opportunity closed to any individual or to any group. 
Mere lip service to the glories of democracy is not enough. I must 
practice the democracy in which I believe. I must make the genius 
of democracy the core of my every attitude and the theme of its 
expression in every human relationship. I must reject forever all 
the outworn theories of a super race; yes, and all the false and 
insidious notions concerning the inferiority of any race. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. This editorial is written in the terms of a syllogism. (If you 
are not familiar with this basic logical form, look it up and find sev¬ 
eral typical examples.) The italicized sentence in each part gives the 
essential thought. What is the value of the material not in italics? 
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Does the first sentence, the major premise, say as much as the first 
paragraph does? What do you think the writer achieves by filling out 
the paragraph? 

2. Particularly in the minor premise, think of the material added 
to the italicized sentence. Does the explanatory material emphasize 
the words believe in or the word democracy? If the paragraphs add to 
both, point out the relevant parts. 

3. Do you think this syllogism with the explanation it contains is 
an adequate statement of the meaning of democracy? Does it get at 
the central point in the democratic idea? 


PROVING GROUND FOR WORLD 

DEMOCRACY 

Louis Adamic 

Few Americans dispute any longer the fact that the world is small, 
its peoples interdependent. Few any longer question the necessity 
of working with other peoples if there is to be peace when the 
formally declared war is over. We’ve had to learn this fast, and 
the hard way, with many sharp jolts to our habits of thinking. 
And upon how well we assimilate its implications depends the part 
the United States will take in the postwar era. 

If you’re going to work with people, you have to understand 
them a little; and to understand them, you have to know some¬ 
thing about them. Here, our men and women in the services have 
the edge on us. They have been mass globe-trotters lately, while 
we have been restricted to press and radio, and letters home. The 
American soldier in India, American sailor in the Adriatic, the 
American nurse in North Africa, or WAC in the South Pacific, have 
discovered a lot about other peoples. Altogether, more of us have 
learned more about geography and unfamiliar customs than any 
previous generation of Americans. 

This is all to the good. But we overlook another means of finding 
out how those of widely differing races and religions, customs and 

From Christian Education Magazine, January, 1Q45. Used by permission of the 
author and the publisher. 
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cultures, can get along together. We overlook a unique aspect of 
the United Stales; a unique fact which, if understood, would be 
of immeasurable value as we join in shaping the postwar world. 
America is not a country of homogeneous people; it is, in Walt 
Whitman's words of ninety years ago, “a nation of nations.” 

In our bridges and buildings, our roads and railroads, our farms 
and factories, in our turbines and tunnels, vineyards and viaducts, 
electric power-plants, elevated streetcars, mines, forests, ships, 
automobiles, clothes, sewing machines, is frozen an incredible 
amount of labor, energy, inventiveness and skill furnished by 
“foreigners”—by “Hunkies,” “Polacks,” “Dagoes,” “Squareheads,” 
“Kikes,” “Niggers”—by the forty million immigrants who have 
come over in the last century and by the tens of millions of their 
American-born children and grandchildren. Slightly less than half 
the people of the United States are of non-Anglo-Saxon stock. 
This includes, of course, some three hundred thousand Indians, 
thirteen million Negroes, several hundred thousand Orientals. 

Already the American Dream and the American Way of Life 
have been enriched, given more substance and a fuller, rounder 
form, by tangible and intangible contributions from the folklore, 
habits, ideas, aspirations, talents, sense of values of many different 
nationalities and civilizations. Spanish, German and French in¬ 
fluences extend beyond place-names, beyond the Mission architec¬ 
ture in the West, the Pennsylvania-Dutch farmhouses, the beauti¬ 
ful old French houses in Charleston and New Orleans. These 
stocks gave us a certain grace, thrifty stability and verve. 

America’s highly-developed electrification stems largely from the 
inventions of a Yugoslav immigrant, Nikola Tesla. The only truly 
American folklore to amount to anything is that of the Negro. 
Music in America is full of German, Czech, Italian, Russian names. 
And American husbandry has been vastly improved by farmers 
from many lands. It would be interesting to trace the national 
origin of objects and customs we think of as wholly “American.’ 
The Germans, for example, gave us Santa Claus and Christmas 
trees, and the kindergarten. 

But it hasn’t yet dawned on us that the United States is actually 
a microcosm of the world, a laboratory and proving-ground for the 
thesis that people are not too different to get along together, given 
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any sort of favorable surroundings. The favorable surroundings in 
America were a great, expanding realm and a great expanding idea: 
democracy. The continental frontiers have been pushed as far as 
they will go; but the frontiers of democracy we have barely begun 
to roll forward. 

Most of us are not aware of the tremendous human resources 
here in the United States. Nor do we yet see the opportunity be¬ 
fore us of creating a great new human culture in this country, a 
culture which could come pretty close to being universal, pan¬ 
human. We still bog down in provincial distrust, suspicion, fear 
of the strange, the unlike, without realizing how much of what 
was once strange and unlike has now become as familiar, as much 
ours, as our own shadows. We have a long way to go before the 
American Dream comes true. 

And it behooves us to get a move on. In the past, the world was 
leisurely enough and its parts isolated enough so it didn’t much 
matter how long a new civilization in one country took to come to 
birth. All that is changed. Technological improvements have 
shortened distance and speeded up time. Now history is rushing 
so fast that it matters terribly just how soon and how thoroughly 
America makes the most of her human resources. It matters not 
only to us—as I say, what we do is going to affect the rest of the 
world. If we continue to short-circuit democracy at home by cold- 
shouldering, discriminating against, and wronging our minority 
groups, we cannot expect to assist in building a democratic world. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. This essay is clearly written to explain and interpret certain 
ideas relative to democracy. If you put it beside the syllogism in 
democracy, which parts of the syllogism are of most concern to Mr. 
Adamic: (1) democracy stands for equal opportunities for all its 
citizens; (2) I believe in democracy; (3) I cannot harbor preju¬ 
dices or sanction discriminations? Which part does he overlook en¬ 
tirely (because he seems so entirely to accept it) ? 

2. In paragraph four, why does the writer use the six names which 
are given in quotation marks? What does he achieve by that use of 
analysis, breaking up the idea “foreigners” into its various parts, of 
which he gives these examples? Why doesn’t he list more “foreign” 
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oroups—a dozen? two dozen? What other examples does this essay 
furnish of this kind of analysis, of breaking up the general into the 
more specific? 

3. The first sentence of paragraph five gives this example of a 

repeated idea in a sentence: . . enriched, given more substance, 

and a fuller, rounder form. . . Here there is an appositive of the 
word enriched, an attempt to pin down its meaning by these additional 
words. Do they help to develop the meaning? Find several other ex¬ 
amples in this essay. What does the author gain by the word pan- 
human in the next to the last paragraph? 

4. How far does the introduction of this essay extend? Where does 
the ending, the conclusion, of the essay begin? 

5. In the body of the essay, after the introduction and the ending 
are cut off, does the author discuss one subject—or more than one? 
Put in one sentence, if you can, the thought of the body of the essay. 

6. What means does the writer use to get the reader to see the value 
of all races and nationalities? Do you think his method of doing this 
is more effective than a general statement would be? Why does Mr. 
Adamic mention Nikola Tesla? What is Mr. Adamic’s native land? 
Look up a statement of Mr. Adamic’s career in Modern Authors, or 
some similar biographical work. What is his chief field of interest? 
Make a list of his principal works. He writes this comment on the 
pronunciation of his name: 

“To inquiries about the ‘correct’ pronunciation of my surname I 
take—with apologies—this means of replying: 

“In my native Slovenia, my family name is ADAMIC, with a little 
hook over the c, which makes it ch as in ‘rich.’ The Slovenian pronun¬ 
ciation is Ah-dah-mich, both a’s being rather full and long, with the 
accent on the middle syllable. 

“In the U.S. I drop the hook over the c, because what it does to the 
pronunciation of c is generally unknown here. This makes the name 
either A-dam'ic, as the English word ‘Adamic’, meaning ‘pertaining 
to Adam’, is pronounced according to Webster, or Ad'antic, the c being 
the equivalent of k and the accent falling on the first syllable. 

“Personally, I favor the latter, but have no deep objection to other 
pronunciations—not even to Ah-dahm'eesh, which is what usually 
happens when non-Slavic persons in this country who have heard of 
the old-country pronunciation make a try at it. 

“I have also been asked what “Adamic” means in the original 
Slovenian. The answer is: ‘little Adam’ or ‘son of Adam’—Adamson, 
Adams,” 
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7. Do you agree with the view of Mr. Adamic on democracy? If 
you agree with him partly but not entirely, how accurately can you 
draw limits to the area of your agreement? 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT AMERICAN 

Ralph Linton 

There can be no question about the average American’s American¬ 
ism or his desire to preserve this precious heritage at all costs. 
Nevertheless, some insidious foreign ideas have already wormed 
their way into his civilization without his realizing what was going 
on. Thus dawn finds the unsuspecting patriot garbed in pajamas, a 
garment of East Indian origin; and lying in a bed built on a pat¬ 
tern which originated in either Persia or Asia Minor. He is muffled 
to the ears in un-American materials: cotton, first domesticated in 
India; linen, domesticated in the Near East; wool from an animal 
native to Asia Minor; or silk whose uses were first discovered by 
the Chinese. All these substances have been transformed into cloth 
by methods invented in Southw'estern Asia. If the weather is cold 
enough he may even be sleeping under an eiderdown quilt invented 
in Scandinavia. 

On awakening he glances at the clock, a medieval European in¬ 
vention, uses one potent Latin word in abbreviated form, rises in 
haste, and goes to the bathroom. Here, if he stops to think about it, 
he must feel himself in the presence of a great American institu¬ 
tion : he will have heard stories of both the quality and frequency 
of foreign plumbing and will know that in no other country does 
the average man perform his ablutions in the midst of such splen¬ 
dor. But the insidious foreign influence pursues him even here. 
Glass was invented by the ancient Egyptians, the use of glazed 
tiles for floors and walls in the Near East, porcelain in China, and 
the art of enameling on metal by Mediterranean artisans of the 
Bronze Age. Even his bathtub and toilet are but slightly modified 

From the American Mercury, April, 1937. Used by permission of the author 
And the ^ttiericar^ Mercury. 
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copies of Roman originals. The only purely American contribu¬ 
tion to the ensemble is the steam radiator, against which our 
patriot very briefly and unintentionally places his posterior. 

In this bathroom the American washes with soap invented by 
the ancient Gauls. Xext he cleans his teeth, a subversive European 
practice which did not invade .America until the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. He then shaves, a masochistic rite first de¬ 
veloped by the heathen priests of ancient Egypt and Sumer. The 
process is made less of a penance by the fact that his razor is of 
steel, an iron-carbon alloy discovered in either India or Turkestan. 
Lastly, he dries himself on a Turkish towel. 

Returning to the bedroom, the unconscious victim of un- 
American practices removes his clothes from a chair, invented in 
the Near East, and proceeds to dress. He puts on close-fitting 
tailored garments whose form derives from the skin clothing of 
the ancient nomads of the Asiatic steppes and fastens them with 
buttons whose prototypes appeared in Europe at the close of the 
Stone Age. This costume is appropriate enough for outdoor exer¬ 
cise in a cold climate, but is quite unsuited to American Summers, 
steam-heated houses, and Pullmans. Nevertheless, foreign ideas 
and habits hold the unfortunate man in thrall even when common 
sense tells him that the authentically American costume of gee 
string and moccasins would be far more comfortable. He puts on 
his feet stiff coverings made from hide prepared by a process in¬ 
vented in ancient Egypt and cut to a pattern which can be traced 
back to ancient Greece, and makes sure they are properly polished, 
also a Greek idea. Lastly, he ties about his neck a strip of bright- 
colored cloth which is a vestigial survival of the shoulder shawls 
worn by seventeenth-century Croats. He gives himself a final ap¬ 
praisal in the mirror, an old Mediterranean invention, and goes 
downstairs to breakfast. 

Here a whole new series of foreign things confronts him. His 
food and drink are placed before him in pottery vessels, the popular 
name of which—china—is sufficient evidence of their origin. His 
fork is a medieval Italian invention and his spoon a copy of a 
Roman original. He will usually begin the meal with coffee, an 
Abyssinian plant first discovered by the Arabs. The American is 
quite likely to need it to dispel the morning-after effects of over- 
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indulgence in fermented drinks, invented in the Near East; or dis¬ 
tilled ones, invented by the alchemists of medieval Europe. 
Whereas the Arabs took their coffee straight, he will probably 
sweeten it with sugar, discovered in India; and dilute it with cream, 
both the domestication of cattle and the technique of milking 
having originated in Asia Minor. 

If our patriot is old-fashioned enough to adhere to the so-called 
American breakfast, his coffee will be accompanied by an orange, 
domesticated in the Mediterranean region, a cantaloupe domes¬ 
ticated in Persia, or grapes, domesticated in Asia Minor. He will 
follow this with a bowl of cereal made from grain domesticated 
in the Near East and prepared by methods also invented there. 
From this he will go on to waffles, a Scandinavian invention, with 
plenty of butter, originally a Near-Eastern cosmetic. As a side dish 
he may have the egg of a bird domesticated in Southeastern Asia 
or strips of the flesh of an animal domesticated in the same region, 
which have been salted and smoked by a process invented in 
Northern Europe. 

Breakfast over, he places upon his head a molded piece of felt, 
invented by the nomads of Eastern Asia, and, if it looks like rain, 
puts on outer shoes of rubber, discovered by the ancient Mexicans, 
and takes an umbrella, invented in India. He then sprints for his 
train—the train, not the sprinting, being an English invention. At 
the station he pauses for a moment to buy a newspaper, paying for 
it with coins invented in ancient Lydia. Once on board he settles 
back to inhale the fumes of a cigarette invented in Mexico, or a 
cigar invented in Brazil. Meanwhile, he reads the news of the day, 
imprinted in characters invented by the ancient Semites by a 
process invented in Germany upon a material invented in China. 
As he scans the latest editorial pointing out the dire results to 
our institutions of accepting foreign ideas, he will not fail to thank 
a Hebrew God in an Indo-European language that he is a one 
hundred per cent (decimal system invented by the Greeks) Amer¬ 
ican (from Americus Vespucci, Italian geographer). 
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STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. The central idea of this charming satirical essay could be given in 
one brief sentence: “The American owes much to the contributions of 
various cultures and peoples.” In order to make this sentence even 
more exact and adequate as a statement, substitute some more satis¬ 
factory word or phrase for the word much. 

2. The plan of the author in writing this essay is two-fold: (1) to 
follow time sequence (chronological order) in the morning hours of a 
typical American suburbanite; (2) to present an overwhelming array 
of specific instances of American indebtedness to foreign peoples. 
How much does the author want to imply beyond .what he actually 
gives in developing this two-fold plan? How does the title help him 
to achieve the effect he wishes? Why does he not follow his American 
through the entire day? 

3. How much investigation do you suppose the writer had to do to 
prepare to write this essay? Can you point out evidence from the essay 
itself that the writer wishes to be very careful and accurate in his 
details? 

4. Write an essay on the subject of America’s contributions to the 
world. You might limit it to tangible, material matters, or you might 
also include the intangible—the “ideas” which America has given the 
world. In any event, be as accurate and as sure of your ground as 
possible. Your essay might be either serious or satirical. 

5. Here is an example of development (even an extreme example). 
The unknown author does give some specific details! 

ALL THE FARMER’S WIFE HAS TO DO 

The farmer’s wife has no excuse for not being cultured and up-to- 
date. All she has to do is to cook the meals and wash the dishes and 
mop the floor and scrub the steps and wash the clothes and mend the 
linen and darn the socks and milk the cows and churn the butter and 
feed the chickens and bathe the children and can the fruit and cut the 
children’s hair and set the dog on tramps and chase the cat out of 
the milk house and polish the silver and black the stove and straighten 
the shades and settle the children’s scraps and shoo the hens off the 
porch and wipe up the mud father and the boys track in and bake 
the bread and make the cake and chase the pigs out of the garden 
and answer the telephone and sift the ants out of the sugar and air 
the feather beds and heat the water for father to wash his feet and 
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watch out for bed bugs and get the men up in the morning and gather 
the eggs and set the hens and keep the neighbors baby while she goes 
to town and get the children off to school and get rid of insurance 
agents and spray the fruit trees and gather the berries and trim the 
lamps and swat the flies and empty the ashes and slop the pigs 
and peel the peaches and rake the lawn and feed the pet lambs and 
string the beans and fill the lantern and sort the apples and find the 
men’s collar buttons and carry in the wood and pick the geese and 
answer the door and tell the men what they did with the ax the last 
time they used it and write a letter to mother. Then in the afternoon 
she can go to the missionary meeting and work her head off for the 
heathen. 


THE ONE HUNDRED PERCENT 

AMERICAN 

Ralph Linton 

This is the Reader's Digest condensation of the original American 
Mercury article—the preceding article in this book. 


Despite the average American’s pride in things American, some 
insidious foreign ideas have already wormed their way into his 
civilization. 

Thus dawn finds the unsuspecting patriot garbed in pajamas, 
a garment of East Indian origin, and lying in a bed built on a 
pattern which originated in either Persia or Asia Minor. On waking 
he glances at the clock, a medieval European invention, uses one 
potent Latin word in abbreviated form, rises in haste, and goes to 
the bathroom. 

Here he must feel himself in the presence of a great American 
institution—until he remembers that glass was invented by the 
ancient Egyptians, the use of glazed tiles for floors and walls in 
the Near East, and porcelain in China. Even his bathtub and 
toilet are copies of Roman originals. The only purely American 

From the Reader’s Digest, March, 1938. Used by permission of the author and 
tbe Reader*s Digest. 
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contrilnition is the steam radiator, against which our patriot very 
brielly and unintentionally places his posterior. In the bathroom 
the American shaves (a rite developed by the pnests of ancient 
Egypt), washes with soap invented by the ancient Gauls, and 

dries himself on a Turkish towel. 

Returning to the bedroom, the unconscious victim of un- 
American practices puts on garments whose form derives from the 
skin clothing of ancient nomads of the Asiatic steppes, and fastens 
them with buttons whose prototypes appeared in Europe at the 
close of the Stone Age. This costume, appropriate enough for out¬ 
door exercise in a cold climate, is quite unsuited to American sum¬ 
mers, steamheated houses, and Pullmans. Nevertheless, foreign 
ideas and habits hold the unfortunate man in thrall. He puts on his 
feet stiff coverings made from hide prepared by a process invented 
in ancient Egypt. Lastly, he ties about his neck a strip of bright- 
colored cloth which is a vestigial survival of the shoulder shawls 
worn by 17th-century Croats. Then he gives himself a final ap¬ 
praisal in the mirror, an old Mediterranean invention, and goes 
downstairs to breakfast. 

Here his food and drink are placed before him in pottery vessels, 
the popular name for which—china—betrays their origin. His fork 
is a medieval Italian invention and his spoon a copy of a Roman 
original. 

If our patriot adheres to the so-called American breakfast, ms 
coffee (descendant of an Abyssinian plant) will be accompanied 
by an orange, domesticated in the Mediterranean region. He will 
follow this with a bowl of cereal made from grain domesticated in 
the Near East. Then he will go on to waffles, a Scandinavian in¬ 
vention, with plenty of butter, originally a Near-Eastern cosmetic. 

Breakfast over, he places on his head a molded piece of felt, in¬ 
vented by the nomads of Eastern Asia, and sprints for his train— 
the train, not the sprinting, being an English invention. If it looks 
like rain, he takes an umbrella, invented in India. At the station he 
pays for his newspaper with coins invented in ancient Lydia. Once 
on board the train he settles back to inhale the fumes of a cigarette 
invented in Mexico, or a cigar invented in Brazil. 

Meanwhile our American reads the news of the day, imprinted in 
characters invented by the ancient Semites by a process invented 
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in Germany upon a material invented in China. As he scans the 
latest editorial pointing out the dire results to our institutions of 
accepting foreign ideas, he will not fail to thank a Hebrew God in 
an Indo-European language that he is a one hundred percent 
(decimal system invented by the Greeks) American (from Amer¬ 
icas Vespucci, Italian geographer). 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. How much shorter is this condensed essay than the original? 
Considering the two as wholes, which one is the more interesting? 
the more effective? Which one would you be more apt to remember? 

2. How is the longer essay cut down into the shorter? Compare 
the first sentence of this one with the first two sentences of the 
longer essay. Does the one sentence achieve as much as the other two? 
Is any desirable material omitted? 

3. Some details and examples are dropped from the longer essay. 
Why? Did they not help in developing the thought of the writer? 

4. Discuss the slight change in the form of the title. 

5. Does this version of the essay lose any of the effective satire of 
the original? Consider the omission of the reference to foreign plumb¬ 
ing. 

6. The author of this essay is a careful scholar. (Look up his biog¬ 
raphy in Who’s Who in America.) Compare from the standpoint 
of scholarly honesty these two sentences: “Even his bathtub and 
toilet are but slightly modified copies of Roman originals”: “Even 
his bathtub and toilet are copies of Roman originals.” Do these two 
sentences say the same thing? Point out other examples of sentences 
which are cut down in a similar manner. 


WESTWARD EXPANSION 

Gove Hambridge 

The opening of new lands and the westward expansion between 
1790 and 18S0 were marked by one of the greatest migrations in 

From Farmers in a Changing World, United Stales Department of Agriculture, 
1940. Used by permission. 
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the history of the world. In 1790 there were 4,000,000 people in 
the United States, of whom 94 percent were in the 13 original 
States: within 60 years there were 23,000,000 people and 32 States. 
“Lanrl was the great magnet . . . available almost for the asking 
. . . an irresistible temptation.” The first great trek was into the 
Old Northwest (bounded by the Ohio, the Great Lakes, and the 
Mississippi) opened up by the Ordinances of 1785 and 1787. Set¬ 
tlers rushed in even before the surveys were completed. The same 
wave of migration settled western New York. After 1815, the 
migration increased, stimulated by depression in Europe and our 
own Eastern States, the increasingly liberal land policies of the 
Federal Government, victories over the Indians, the use of steam¬ 
boats on western rivers, the Louisiana and East Florida pur¬ 
chases. Ohio, Indiana. Illinois, Michigan were soon admitted to 
the Union. 

The immense demand for cotton following the invention of the 
cotton gin in 1793 pushed planters westward into the Old South¬ 
west, where a plantation aristocracy developed. In 1834 Alabama 
for the first time took the lead in cotton production away from 
Georgia, and in 1839 Mississippi led for the first time. The ac¬ 
quisition of the Louisiana Territory in 1803 increased the area of 
the United States by 140 percent. The westward tide moved into 
Texas in 1830, bringing annexation and war with Mexico. Before 
1850 the Oregon Territory was acquired from England, and 
Mexico ceded California. Then came the gold rush to the Pacific 
Coast. 

The opening of fertile western lands caused a depression in 
eastern agriculture, made possible the development of industries 
and cities, had a liberalizing influence on American politics, and 
above all affected American psychology because of the feeling that 
the individual always had a chance to start life over again by 
taking up new land. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. This is an excellent example of a summary. It is a condensed 
statement of a problem large in scope and many-sided in implication. 
Yet it is carefully balanced as a whole and well-proportioned. Notice 
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how much each sentence says. Each one is large in subject. There is 
no repetition; there are no supporting details. Of how much value is 
this kind of writing? What are some of its uses? Is it intended to be 
“interesting’’? Is it written particularly to inform? How much of it 
would you remember a day after reading it? 

2. This selection is only a little over three hundred words in length. 
Would such a theme as this be an easy one to write? How well would 
one need to know the broad field involved in order to do this well? 
For instance, what would one depend on for the material of the last 
sentence? 


SAYONARA 

Anne Morrow Lindbergh 

Sayonara, literally translated, “Since it must be so,” of all the 
good-bys I have heard is the most beautiful. Unlike the Auf 
Wiederschcns and Au revoirs, it does not try to cheat itself by 
any bravado “Till we met again,’’ any sedative to postpone the 
pain of separation. It does not evade the issue like the sturdy 
blinking Farewell. Farewell is a father’s good-by. It is—“Go out 
in the world and do well, my son.” It is encouragement and ad¬ 
monition. It is hope and faith. But it passes over the significance 
of the moment; of parting it says nothing. It hides its emotion. It 
says too little. While Good-by (“God be with you”) and Adios say 
too much. They try to bridge the distance, almost to deny it. 
Good-by is a prayer, a ringing cry. ''You must not go—I cannot 
bear to have you go! But you shall not go alone, unwatched. God 
will be with you. God’s hand will be over you” and even—under¬ 
neath, hidden, but it is there, incorrigible—“I will be with you; 
I will watch you—always.” It is a mother’s good-by. But Sayonara 
says neither too much nor too little. It is a simple acceptance of 
fact. All understanding of life lies in its limits. All emotion, smol¬ 
dering, is banked up behind it. But it says nothing. It is really 
the unspoken good-by, the pressure of a hand, “Sayonara.” 

^ From North to the Orient, Harcourt, Brace and Company. Used by permis¬ 
sion of, and arrangement with, Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
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STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Point out the differences in types of writing between “Sayonara” 
and “Westward Expansion.” 

2. What does Mrs. Lindbergh achieve in this paragraph by con¬ 
trast? What would her paragraph lose if it contained only the sen¬ 
tences on Sayonara at the beginning and ending? Do you think her 
idea is developed by the added material? 

3. What other parting words might be added to this group? Do 
you think the idea Mrs. Lindbergh wished to develop would be more 
clearly understood or more memorable if the list were extended? 


THE PIONEERS OPEN NEW LANDS FOR 
AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENT, 1776-1850 

Everett E. Edwards 

In 1790, when the country’s first census was taken, there were 
approximately 4,000,000 people in the United States. Of these, 
94 percent inhabited the 13 original States; only 250,000 had set¬ 
tled in the West of that day—principally in Vermont, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Ohio. By 1850 the Nation boasted 31 States and a 
population of more than 23,000,000. The frontier line had leaped 
the Mississippi River northward into Minnesota and Iowa, and 
southward into Texas; skipping the Great Plains, it had followed 
the trail of gold into California. All this had been effected in one 
lifetime. 

The migration, one of the greatest in world history, streamed 
across the Atlantic and swelled through the settled regions of the 
East. Over 2,000,000 immigrants swarmed in from 1820 to 1850, 
and in the next 10 years 2,600,000 more arrived. Land was the great 
magnet. Rich, virgin soil, seemingly unlimited in extent and avail¬ 
able almost for the asking—such was the common theme repeated 
by shipping agents and in letters, pamphlets, newspapers, and hand- 

From Farmers in a Changing World, United States Department of Agriculture, 
1940 . Used by permission. 
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bills. It was an irresistible temptation to farmers sweating over 
worn-out lands and to city folk who were restless, adventurous, 
or unsuccessful. 

In the North the first great trek went through western New York 
and Pennsylvania into the region known as the Old Northwest. 
Bounded by the Ohio, the Great Lakes, and the Mississippi, this 
area, with the exception of certain reserved sections, had been 
turned over by the claimant States to the Continental Congress to 
form a national heritage. The way to settlement was opened by the 
Ordinances of 1785 and 1787—the most significant legislation 
passed by Congress under the .Articles of Confederation. Immedi¬ 
ately after the enactment of the second of these measures the 
Ohio Co., an association of land speculators, purchased some 2,000,- 
000 acres, paying for them with depreciated soldiers’ certificates. 
In accordance with the bargain, this sale was coupled with the sale 
of several million acres more to the Scioto Co., a front for certain 
Congressmen. The third of the groups to undertake settlement of 
the Ohio country was the Symmes Co., which obtained a contract 
on similar terms in 1788. 

It was originally planned to delay settlement until the comple¬ 
tion of surveys, which in turn were not to be made until the Indian 
titles had been extinguished. The Indians were with great difficulty 
persuaded to sign a series of treaties; but, encouraged by British 
officials, they refused to abide by the terms and prepared to take 
the warpath, forcing temporary abandonment of the surveys. The 
land-hungry settlers were not to be daunted, and in December 
1787 the first of them left Ipswich, Mass. In the spring of the fol¬ 
lowing year they founded Marietta, north of the Ohio River. A 
few months later a group of pioneers from New Jersey, under the 
guidance of Judge John Cleves Symmes, settled near the mouth of 
the Little Miami River where it flows into the Ohio. Virginians 
took up the district reserved by their State in 1790, while most of 
the Connecticut Reserve was sold to the Connecticut Land Co., 
which in 1796 sent out a small party that founded Cleveland. Thus 
began the occupation of the vast trans-Appalachian West, a proc¬ 
ess which continued throughout the nineteenth century. 

In the same wave of migration, western New York was settled. 
The Catskill and Adirondack Mountains, the forest, and the hostile 
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Iroquois Indians had kept the whites confined to the Hudson and 
the lower Mohawk Valleys until the close of the Revolution. Soon 
afterwards pioneers from Xew Jersey and Pennsylvania followed 
the Susquehanna and Tioga Rivers north to Seneca Lake and into 
the heart of Xew York. At about the same time New Englanders 
began to push westward from Massachusetts and Vermont. The 
Holland Land Co. under Robert Morris purchased the region west 
of Seneca Lake and sold its holdings in smaller tracts to speculators 
and settlers; east of the lake the State reserved 1,700,000 acres for 
military bounties. For the most part, however, this entire area was 
settled by New Englanders. 

After 1800 the westward movement assumed momentum. As a 
result of the pacification of the Indians by Gen. Anthony Wayne 
and the consequent treaty of Greenville in 1795, the way was 
cleared for peaceful settlement of the Northwest, particularly after 
the British gave up their posts on the Great Lakes. The distress in 
Europe caused by the Napoleonic wars and their aftermath brought 
hundreds of thousands of immigrants to American shores. Eco¬ 
nomic depression in the East, due to the embargo, the noninter¬ 
course acts, and the war further stimulated the push westward. 
There was-discontent in the seaboard States, also, especially in 
New England, because the ruling power was held by old political 
and religious oligarchies. In the Southern States planters left the 
worn-out tobacco lands of Virginia and North Carolina and set¬ 
tled on the fresh alluvial soil of the Old Southwest. In doing so they 
usually drove before them the small pioneer farmers of the up¬ 
lands, who moved north into the Ohio Valley. 

Other factors stimulating migration were the increasing liber¬ 
ality of the Federal Government in its land policy and the wresting 
of new land cessions from the Indians after the victories of William 
Henry Harrison in the Northwest and of Andrew Jackson in the 
Southwest. After 1811, with the launching of the first steamboat 
on the Ohio River, the pioneers had a more rapid means of trans¬ 
portation. By 1820 there were 60 steamboats on western waters, 
and in the years that followed, the steamboat was a vital factor in 
the settlement of the West. Finally, the purchase of the vast 
Louisiana empire in 1803 and of East Florida in 1819 opened seem¬ 
ingly limitless horizons. 
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Settlement of the Old Northwest was rapid from the beginning, 
Ohio being admitted into the Union in 1803. During the next decade 
Indiana and Illinois became Stales, and ilichi gan followed in 
1837. In 1810 the region had some 272,000 inhabitants; in 1830, 
1,470,000; and in 1860, 6,927,000. Ohio alone had nearly a million 
people in 1830—more than Massachusetts and Connecticut com¬ 
bined. The growth of the leading cities in the Ohio-Mississippi 
Valley also reflects the rapidity of settlement. Chicago jumped 
from a mere fur-trading post to a community of over 100,000 in¬ 
habitants between 1830 and 1860, and Cleveland expanded from 
6,000 inhabitants in 1840 to 43,000 in 1860. Cincinnati assumed 
national preeminence in meat packing. This tremendous westward 
movement was a very serious drain upon the Eastern Stales, par¬ 
ticularly Virginia and Massachusetts where the population re¬ 
mained practically stationary. 

Until about 1820 most of the farmers migrating from New Eng¬ 
land were absorbed along the northern frontier and in western New 
York. In Ohio, except in the New England communities around 
Cleveland and Marietta, most of the settlers came from New York 
and New Jersey. Indiana and Illinois had many New Englanders 
in their northern counties but were inhabited for the most part 
by yeoman farmers from Piedmont Virginia and North Carolina 
and by the restless pioneer farmers pushed out of Kentucky and 
Tennessee by more wealthy planters from the seaboard States. The 
migrations of the Lincoln and La Follette families illustrate this 
pressure very well. 

Though the bulk of the native stock which settled the Mississippi 
Valley was predominantly from the Southern States, the region 
north of Tennessee did not take on the same tone as the Old South¬ 
west. The “poor whites” from the South mixed with the New 
Englanders and the farmers from the Middle Atlantic States to 
form communities of small farms with few or no slaves and with 
an abiding faith in democracy. Many of the pioneers were Scotch- 
Irish, and to these was added a large German population. Over 
half a million Germans came to America between 1830 and 1850 
and another million in the decade preceding the Civil War. They 
were destined to stand by the Union in the struggle between the 
States and came to be a vital factor in the political development 
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of the Mississippi Valley. The Germans settled chiefly around Cin¬ 
cinnati. in the lake counties of Wisconsin, and in Indiana, Illinois, 
and Michigan. 

In point of time, migration south of the Ohio into what is now 
Kentucky and Tennessee preceded the settlement of the Old 
Northwest. The movement began before the Revolution and con¬ 
tinued steadily during the course of the struggle. By 1790 Ken¬ 
tucky had over 70,000 inhabitants, and Tennessee had 36,000. The 
people of these regions made many attempts to free themselves 
from the political control claimed by Virginia and North Carolina. 
Their leaders, John Sevier, James Robertson, and James Wilkin¬ 
son, among others, were in constant intrigue with the Spanish Gov¬ 
ernor and his agents at New Orleans. However, among the rank 
and file—chiefly yeoman farmers from Pennsylvania and small 
farmers pushed out by the w'ealthy planters of Tidewater Virginia 
and the Carolinas—loyalty to the United States was stronger, 
and in 1792 and 1796 Kentucky and Tennessee entered the 
Union. 

The second stage of populating the Old Southwest grew out of 
the invention of the cotton gin in 1793 and the insatiable demand 
for cotton. Planters pushed westward seeking land on which they 
could grow the staple more cheaply and in doing so displaced the 
pioneer farmers who had preceded them. Unable to refuse the rela¬ 
tively high prices offered by the planters, many sold out and re¬ 
treated to the mountains to become “poor whites” or pushed on 
north of the Ohio River or across the Mississippi. Although small 
farmers continued to constitute the bulk of the population, 
the political, social, and economic levers in the Southwest were 
more and more exercised by large planters who developed an aris¬ 
tocracy. 

Between 1800 and 1850 Tennessee’s population grew from ap¬ 
proximately 106,000 to over a million, while Arkansas, having only 
14,000 inhabitants in 1820, boasted more than 200,000 three 
decades later. Simultaneously with the expansion of population 
westward went the development of cotton production. In 1820 
South Carolina and Georgia were the leading cotton States, but 
after 1834 Alabama and Mississippi, each having grown some 200 
percent in the intervening years, became the heart of the cotton 
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kingdom. The profitableness of slave labor on western lands in¬ 
cidentally fastened the institution firmly into southern economy. 
Other byproducts of the expansion were the Pinckney Treaty with 
Spain in 1795, which provided for navigation of the Mississipppi, 
deposit rights in New Orleans, and cession of lands between the 
Yazoo River and the 31® parallel; the acquisition of the Louisiana 
Territory in 1803; and the purchase of Florida in 1819. 

Obtaining the vast territory of Louisiana was a particularly 
monumental stroke of good fortune involving a 140-percent in¬ 
crease in the area of the United States. When Jefferson made the 
deal there was only a scattered, heterogeneous population in and 
around New Orleans, chiefly French, Spanish, American, and In¬ 
dian. Only 10,000 people inhabited upper Louisiana, half of these 
being Americans who had been lured across the Mississippi by 
the convenient land laws of Spain and by the rich fur trade cen¬ 
tering in St. Louis. The first real knowledge of the size and re¬ 
sources of the trans-Mississippi West resulted from the Lewis 
and Clark expedition and the explorations of Capt. Zebulon 
Pike. 

After the fur traders the cattle rangers were the first to push 
into this region, and they were followed by the cotton planters. 
Together they moved into Texas in the thirties, and the westward 
tide brought revolution, annexation, and war with Mexico. By 
the terms of the peace treaty the United States gained a new 
empire in the southwest beyond the Mississippi. 

Before 1850 the Oregon Territory was acquired from England, 
and California was ceded by Mexico. Gold was discovered in 
California, and emigrants rushed to the Pacific coast by sea and 
land. After the gold rush of 1849 there were two frontiers in 
America. One moved slowly westward from the Mississippi River 
across the Great Plains, and the other moved eastward from the 
mountains along the Pacific coast. 

The effect of the westward movement on the Eastern States and 
on American life in general was profound but it is not clearly 
known in many phases. In the Northeast the opening of fertile lands 
in the West caused a depression in local agriculture and provided 
the essential basis for the rise of industrialism and urbanism. As 
the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys were settled they furnished the 
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industrial centers with both a source of cheap food and a growing 
market for manufactured goods. A counter claim is that the 
frontier, by drawing off potential laborers, kept wages high and 
seriously handicapped the rapid development of American in¬ 
dustries ; recent studies, however, tend to lessen the weight of 
this argument. In the South, westward extension no doubt dis¬ 
couraged manufacturing by drawing off the surplus capital. Again, 
while settlers who undertook cotton production on newly opened 
lands prospered, those who remained behind suffered greatly from 
the added competition. Eventually the struggle over the disposi¬ 
tion of new territories in relation to slave or free labor provoked 
the greatest tragedy in American history, the War between the 

States. 

It is generally agreed that the frontier had a liberalizing effect 
on American politics. Both the Jeffersonian and the Jacksonian 
movements stemmed in large measure from western influences. 
When new State constitutions were drawn up, provisions were 
made granting to freemen suffrage and office-holding privileges 
unrestricted by property requirements. Wealth was evenly di¬ 
vided, at least in the first stage of settlement, and this bred a 
spirit of equality that was reflected in the social and political life. 
Nevertheless, as has recently been shown, it is easy to overwork 
this point. Most of the humanitarian reforms of the period were 
initiated in the older communities where the conditions calling 
for amelioration were bred and where the leaders were in touch 
with similar movements in England and on the Continent. The 
West, however, particularly the Northwest, did support the re¬ 
forms and embodied many in its legislation. Yet if it were neces¬ 
sary to mention the most important single influence emanating 
from the West, it would be rather in the realm of the psychological. 
As long as there was a frontier, men felt that there was always 
an avenue of escape, a chance to start anew. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1 This historical survey contains a great many figures. Are they 
intended to be taken as exact? What should be the reader s attitude 
toward them? Do you suppose the writer expects them to be remem- 
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bered? What purpose do they serve? Would you think they could 
be as well omitted? 

2. This is the historical chapter which was summarized under the 
title of “Westward Expansion.” This essay is approximately eight 
times as long as was the summary. What kinds of material make it 
longer? Go into detail in investigation of this question. Can you find 
a paragraph which was presented in part of a sentence in the summary ? 
How much “new” material is in the longer essay? 

3. If our histories were written in the manner of the summary, 
would our understanding of the subjects treated be adequate? Could 
we remember the general points without the supporting details? 

4. Even this historical essay is largely summary in treatment, as 
the author of it very clearly recognizes. In fact he included in his 
essay twenty-five footnote references to more complete and detailed 
sources from which he drew part of his material. He knew that his 
discussion often was not adequate to cover his subject. For instance, 
is the last sentence of the next to last paragraph a comprehensive 
statement of the causes of the Civil War? Find in the essay ten 
other such summaries of large subjects. 

5. Make a bibliography for some one of these subjects which you 
find presented in summary form. For example, Mr. Edwards has the 
sentence: “Gold was discovered in California, and emigrants rushed 
to the Pacific coast by sea and land.” This is the briefest kind of 
summary of this subject. If you investigated you would find many 
books and articles (listed in The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera¬ 
ture and other indexes) on this subject. You could compile a list, a 
bibliography, which you could use if you were to set out to write a 
paper on the subject. The more thorough you would want your work 
to be the more complete would be your bibliography. 

6. Melville wrote, in Moby-Dick, “Out of the trunk, the branches 
grow; out of them, the twigs. So, in productive subjects, grow the 
chapters.” Subjects do yield to different treatment under different 
circumstances. Mr. Edwards’ one sentence on the subject of emigration 
to the coast following the gold discovery could well be divided into 
branches, each of which would be worth discussion. How did the 
emigrants go west? by what means? by what routes? Some went 
overland, by wagon train, on horseback, or afoot. Some went around 
the Horn by sailing vessel. Some went by way of the Gulf of Mexico, 
across the isthmus, and then again by ship on to California. The 
overland crossing is the most frequently discussed and the most 
widely known (see page 248). Why not investigate one of the other 
ways the emigrants went west? 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

The following two student themes were written by freshmen during 
their first semester of college composition study. The themes have 
been slightly corrected for obvious errors in syntax. Bibliography 
and footnotes have been omitted from the essay on Conrad. These 
are not presented as “average” themes, but as much better than aver« 
age. The first one, “Backyard Drama,” was written as a regular 
weekly theme assignment in the first month of the semester. It is based 
on personal experience and observation. The other theme, more defi¬ 
nitely of the research type, is dependent on reading and the ingenuity 
of the writer in arranging derived material. These student papers 
show marks of immaturity. Read them critically and point out as 
many ways as possible in which they could have been improved. 


BACKYARD DRAMA 

Nature study in biology books never holds the enchantment of 
reality. While a student in high school I had read in one of those 
thick text books of a certain strange wasp that had a singular man¬ 
ner of laying her eggs, but never until a day in late August did I 
become aware of the drama that is enacted in my own backyard. 

While spraying my prized rose bed on this sultry afternoon, I 
had my attention distracted by a small object that had just fallen 
at my feet. Closer observation disclosed that I was surveying the 
stunned body of a golden garden spider, and I wondered what had 
brought disaster to that insect which usually is the preyer. I was 
not long in waiting, however, until a dark metallic blue wasp 
zoomed down and immediately grasped the spider in its jaws and 
scrambled over stones and mountainous leaves toward a vegetable 
flat. This flat was filled with soft screened earth and had around it 
a sort of boundary made with boards about eight inches high. At 
the base of this imposing structure my little wasp stopped to 
ponder the situation. Then climbing aloft she surveyed the “other 
side of the mountain” and plunged down the other side of the board 
onto the soft soil and stopped at a small excavation. After sizing 
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up the tiny aperture which was about one-fourth of an inch wide 
and as deep, she scuttled back to where the insensible spider lay. 
It was plain to both of us that the hole was too small, and so, 
after careful consideration, she returned to the hole and with 
stout hind legs kicked aside small stones and earth with vehemence. 
Again and again she returned to survey her prey, each time re¬ 
turning to enlarge the project she had undertaken. Finally when 
all things seemed to her taste, she undertook to drag the spider to 
the hole. This was no small process, for the walls of the flat were 
perpendicular and quite smooth. The spider was too heavy to carry 
in flight and too awkward to be dragged. At last the wasp dis¬ 
covered a small opening where the wood was decayed part way up 
the board, and with Herculean effort, forced the spider through 
it. This accomplished, she busied herself in last minute prepara¬ 
tion of the subterranean chamber, and then, with a dignity dis¬ 
turbed only by the rough ground bore the victim off to her lair. 

I owe my knowledge of what ensued underground to my text¬ 
book. I had learned that after stunning the spider, the wasp, known 
biologically as the Spher, fastens a single egg to the skin or outer 
surface of the insect. At any rate, Mrs. Wasp soon appeared at 
the entrance again and began to fill the hole with as much diligence 
as she had used to excavate it. This process was quite complicated 
because it seemed that every tiny stone must fit and be placed in 
one place and in that place only. The whole process was made 
more intriguingly comical by the fact that after each new addition 
of soil Mrs. Wasp tamped the hole thoroughly with her small 
posterior. This extraordinary use of her rear gave a peculiar bob¬ 
bing appearance to her head peering just over the entrance to the 
hole. At last all the soil was compactly replaced and then Mrs. 
Wasp did the camouflaging masterpiece of the wasp world. Stones 
were strategically placed; the earth was brushed to remove ab¬ 
normal signs of newly moved soil, and even sticks and leaves and 
dry grass were arranged artistically in the proper places. And then, 
after over thirty minutes of admirable labor, Mrs. Wasp gave one 
last long look and soared away. 

I stood, still spellbound by this piece of animal wisdom. Scien¬ 
tists may deliberate over whether reasoning or reflexes bring this 
wonder to pass. Somehow I was content with only the thought 
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from the Sermon on the Mount—“Your heavenly Father careth 
for them, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith?” 

Caroline Cooper 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOWS 

“To ARREST, for the space of a breath, the hands busy about the 
work of the earth, and compel men entranced by the sight of dis¬ 
tant goals to glance for a moment at the surrounding vision of 
form and color, sunshine and shadows . . was the self-imposed 
task of Joseph Conrad. His ability to achieve this ambitious end 
was far from happenstance. From the moment he was born into a 
nationality without a nation, factors began to work on Conrad’s 
inborn attributes to produce the writer that has arrested the world 
with his vision. 

Conrad himself asserts that his thoughts, moods, and dreams 
were fashioned by the words, the looks, the acts, and even the 
silences surrounding his childhood. The lonely, death-haunted years 
of his youth were a fertile ground for the growth of endurance so 
needed by a writer. The constant overshadowing gloom of his 
father’s illness, the hardships of exile, and the severe illness he 
himself suffered in his early years developed a steadfastness of 
ideals in the face of opposition which w'as to make him great. 
These trying circumstances also developed a great sincerity and 
compassion for suffering which was to make him warmly human. 

As an escape from fear and disillusionment, Conrad went to 
his books and the world of imagination. He speaks of being 
charmed by Don Quixote, the jaunty wanderer who, oblivious of 
the ordinary world, saw adventure all about him. Similarly, he, 
a small boy in a silent, oppressive house, found release and de¬ 
light in the magic world of books. At the same time he developed 
imagination, vocabulary, and thought which served him in his 
future life of real adventure with words. 

These illusions were not such completely satisfactory things 
as had at first been supposed. Just as Don Quixote met disaster at 
the hands of a very real world, so Conrad found circumstances 
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breaking down the walls of his dream hermitage. This theme of 
disillusionment played an important part in his writings. “AI- 
mayer s Folly,” for instance, was based on the contrast between 
the half-caste Dutchman’s dilapidated condition and his enormous 
ambitions. 

If Conrad’s unnatural childhood shaped his style, his sea expe¬ 
rience supplied his material. The fullness of living was at his 
disposal—men of all kinds facing danger, desperation, and the 
mystery of life. Dominic was padrone on a West Indies voyage. 
James Wait, of The N'tgf^cr of the Narcissus, was a member of the 
crew on a wool clipper bound for Australia. Captain MacWhirr, 
Lord Jim, Tom Lingard, and many more of his realesl characters 
were first brought to life in Conrad’s mind by meetings on ship¬ 
board or in salty port towns. 

Because his plot material came to him haphazard in the yarns 
of his fellow seamen and the gossip of stop-over acquaintances, 
Conrad presented his stories in the same manner, without regard 
for chronological sequence. He also shunned telling his stories in 
any way but the direct conversational method of a sailor. If he 
wished to philosophize he put the words in the mouth of his second 
self, the “sunken cheeked” Marlow. 

His story-telling style was far from the seaman's matter-of-fact 
narrative, however. Conrad’s sensitive observation caught the very 
essence of his associates and their reactions to the fateful sea. Jim, 
to most people, must have been “a lost youngster—an incident 
completely devoid of interest,” but Conrad’s insight and careful 
portraiture built him into an unforgettable personage. 

It was the sea, too, that gave Conrad’s ideas unity. It was the 
sea that built his philosophy of the infinite unimportance of hu¬ 
man beings continually deluding themselves in their supposed 
knowledge of the world’s mysteries. Here he began to see how puny 
was the strength of honesties and heroisms, but also glimpsed “that 
subtle but invincible conviction of solidarity that knits together 
the loneliness of innumerable hearts.” 

It-was at sea that he heard from a hundred sources the legend of 
Almayer, the man without whom, Conrad says in A Personal 
Record, he never would have had a line in print. From the moment 
the Dutchman “moved across a patch of burnt grass, a blurred. 
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shadowy shape,” Conrad found in him an intense interest which 
was to expand until he was unconsciously compelled to write the 
story. His store of information on the man was gleaned on the 
rivers of Borneo, Celebes, and Sumatra, on board the Vidar, and 
from conversations with the impractical dreamer himself. 

Two years later, while wandering about the London streets 
waiting for a new command, he found himself, for the first time, 
remembering. And on the “veiled, semi-opaque, lustrous day” in 
the autumn of 1889, he took up his pen and began the painful 
struggle with his first work, Almayer’s Folly. 

Whether this was his first attempt at writing is not known. It 
is certain that he kept no extensive diary of jottings like Haw¬ 
thorne, although his Congo diary does bear many notes which 
were later incorporated in Heart of Darkness. In A Personal 
Record, he claims that he “never made note of a fact, of an impres¬ 
sion, or of an anecdote in his life.” Still, it is supposed that he 

must have taken secret flings at authorship. Captain C-, under 

whom Conrad served for several years, says that when he went to 
his cabin to talk with his mate, he usually found the Polish sea¬ 
man writing. 

Conrad wrestled with his words. Although this exacting, con¬ 
scientious method was particularly obvious in his first book, which 
took five years of scratching, with spurts of energy and indiffer¬ 
ence, Conrad always held a great respect for the right expression. 
The story is told of his discussing all day with a certain Mr. Ford 
the advisability of using “azure” in the place of “blue,” and 
“serene” instead of “calm” in a certain passage of Youth. 

Conrad took command of a small river steamboat on the un¬ 
charted Congo, carefully carrying with him the seven completed 
chapters of AlmayeFs Folly. This command proved to be the turn¬ 
ing point of his life, for he returned to Europe, following his 
journey, with a severe illness, the results of which plagued him the 
rest of his life. But not only did his Congo experience oblige him 
to withdrav/ to himself and his memories, but also it contributed to 
a deep gloomy undercurrent which continually manifested itself 
in sieges of depression. 

Conrad at Last shook his depression sufficiently to withdraw to 
Champel, Switzerland, for rest and treatment. Here he took up his 
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manuscript again and added two more chapters. Returning to 
London, he took a position as manager of a waterside warehouse 
and continued his writing in spite of constant discouragement. 

But a sailor on shore is “an object of incredulous commisera¬ 
tion, like a bird, which secretly should have lost its faith in the 
high virtue of flying.” Conrad, impatient with the life of a land¬ 
lubber, took a position of second command on the Torrens. It 
was here that his first critic, \V. H. Jacques, a passenger, who was 
shown the precious manuscript on a sudden impulse, pronounced it 
worth finishing. This laconic statement was all that Conrad needed 
to make his convictions gain infinitely. Many literary friendships 
flocked Conrad’s way once he had taken up his pen: John Gals¬ 
worthy was a friend on sea and shore; Edward Garrett arranged 
for the publishing of Almaycr’s Folly and urged the Polish captain 
to write another; American supporters, Henry James and Stephen 
Crane, and H. G. Wells, of London fame, did much to arouse in¬ 
terest in the new author; and Rudyard Kipling wrote enthusiastic 
notes of encouragement. 

Conrad left the marine service when his uncle died, leaving him 
a small inheritance, but it was not until he had completed An Out¬ 
cast of the Islands, The Idiots, An Outpost of Progress, and The 
Nigger of the Narcissus that he fully realized that his life was 
cast in the literary mold, never to be freed from its drudgery. 

All that remained now in his steps to a literary career was 
patient, relentless toil in the face of hardship. In 1900, Conrad 
wrote to Edward Garrett, “I am still at Jim. I am old and sick and 
in debt,—but lately I have found I can still write. It comes, it 
comes, and I am young and healthy and rich.” In 1903, he shut 
himself up in Pent Farm and plunged himself into the creation of 
Nostromo, his most ambitious, most complicated, and most power¬ 
ful book. The tremendous exertion he spent on it left him exhausted 
and ill, and on top of this, a bank failure made him almost pen¬ 
niless. Mrs. Conrad was crippled by a fall. His health grew worse. 
Saved from complete poverty by a Civil list pension, Conrad toiled 
on, producing The Mirror of the Sea, Initiation, and Tremolino. 
His son contracted scarlet fever, but nevertheless The Secret 
Agent followed. 

In a brief, happy interlude at Montpellier, he portrayed the 
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gay French life he had joyously absorbed in The Duel, one of the 
few stories that he ended happily. 

The whole Conrad family was struck down with illness. “I 
keep on writing—trying to catch the spectre, the flying shadow of 
peace," he wrote John Galsworthy. He worked in desperate haste 
—twelve hours a day at his table, not daring to relax for a moment 
in his feverish fight against time. In 1910, he was bedridden again. 

In 1915, Conrad, dreading the unpleasant memories it would un¬ 
fold in his mind, but wanting his sons to see the fatherland, 
journeyed to Poland, and there was trapped by the w-ar. His eldest 
son was a part of the conflict, and in addition to this constant 
worry, he received less and less for his hard-wrought novels. Still 
undaunted, in 1924 he was working with his energetic genius on 
Suspense and planning a volume to supplement The Mirror of the 
Sea when he slumped over his desk with a heart attack and died. 

But his task at that desk is accomplished. “. . . Behold! All 
the truth of life is there: a moment of vision, a sigh, a smile—and 
the return to an eternal rest.” 

Kay Karnopp 



Language and Communication 

Well, it’s a word; and a word has its use. . . . 

E. A. Robinson 

... To convey the slightest conception of my mean¬ 
ing to others in words was the height of an almost 
hopeless ambition. 

Hazlitt 

Style ... is the sense of one’s self, the knowledge 
of what one wants to say, and the saying of it in the 
most fitting words. 

Bonamy Dobree 

Language is but a poor bull’s eye lantern wherewith 
to show off the vast cathedral of the world. 

Robert Louis Stevenson 


ON THE MEANING OF WORDS 

Lewis Carroll 

“This conversation is going on a little too fast: let’s go back to the 
last remark but one.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t quite remember it,” Alice said, very politely. 

“In that case we start afresh,” said Humpty Dumpty, “and it’s 
my turn to choose a subject—” (“He talks about it just as if it 
was a gamel” thought Alice.) “So here’s a question for you. How 
old did you say you were ?” 

Alice made a short calculation, and said “Seven years and six 
months.” 

"Wrong!” Humpty Dumpty exclaimed triumphantly. “You 
never said a word like it 1 ” 


From Through the Looking-Glass. 
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‘ I thought you meant ‘How old are you?’” Alice explained. 

“If I'd meant that, I’d have said it,” said Humpty Dumpty. 

Alice didn't want to begin another argument, so she said nothing. 

•‘Seven years and six months!” Humpty Dumpty repeated 
thoughtfully. “An uncomfortable sort of age. Now if you’d asked 
my advice, I'd have said ‘Leave off at seven’—but it’s too late now.” 

“I never ask advice about growing,” Alice said indignantly. 

“Too proud?” the other inquired. 

Alice felt even more indignant at this suggestion. “I mean,” 
she said, “that one can't help growing older.” 

"One can't, perhaps,” said Humpty Dumpty; “but two can. 
With proper assistance, you might have left off at seven.” 

“What a beautiful belt you’ve got on ! ” Alice suddenly remarked. 
(They had had quite enough of the subject of age, she thought: 
and, if they really were to take turns in choosing subjects, it was 
her turn now.) “At least,” she corrected herself on second thoughts, 
“a beautiful cravat, I should have said—no, a belt, I mean—I beg 
your pardon!” she added in dismay, for Humpty Dumpty looked 
thoroughly offended, and she began to wish she hadn’t chosen 
that subject. “If only I knew,” she thought to herself, “which was 
neck and which was waist! ” 

Evidently Humpty Dumpty was very angry, though he said 
nothing for a minute or two. When he did speak again, it was in 
a deep growl. 

“It is a— most — provoking —thing,” he said at last, “when a per¬ 
son doesn’t know a cravat from a belt!” 

“I know it’s very ignorant of me,” Alice said, in so humble a 
tone that Humpty Dumpty relented. 

“It’s a cravat, child, and a beautiful one, as you say. It’s a present 
from the White King and Queen. There now! ” 

“Is it really?” said Alice, quite pleased to find that she had 
chosen a good subject after all. 

“They gave it me,” Humpty Dumpty continued thoughtfully 
as he crossed one knee over the other and clasped his hands round 
it, “they gave it me—for an un-birthday present.” 

“I beg your pardon?” Alice said with a puzzled air. 

“I’m not offended,” said Humpty Dumpty. 

“I mean, what is an un-birthday present?” 
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“A present given when it isn’t your birthday, of course.” 

Alice considered a little. “1 like birthday presents best.” she said 
at last. 

“You don’t know what you're talking about!” cried Humpty 
Dumpty. “How many days are there in a year?” 

“Three hundred and sixty-five,” said Alice. 

“And how many birthdays have you?” 

“One.” 

“And if you take one from three hundred and sixty-five what 
remains?” 

“Three hundred and sixty-four, of course.” 

Humpty Dumpty looked doubtful. “I’d rather see that done on 
paper,” he said. 

Alice couldn’t help smiling as she took out her memorandum- 
book, and worked the sum for him: 365 

1 

Humpty Dumpty took the book and looked at it carefully. 
“That seems to be done right—” he began. 

“You’re holding it upside down! ” Alice interrupted. 

“To be sure I was!” Humpty Dumpty said gaily as she turned 
it round for him. “I thought it looked a little queer. As I was 
saying, that seems to be done right—though I haven’t time to look 
it over thoroughly just now—and that shows that there are three 
hundred and sixty-four days when you might get un-birthday 
presents—” 

“Certainly,” said Alice. 

“And only one for birthday presents, you know. There’s glory 
for you 1 ” 

“I don’t know what you mean by ‘glory,’ ” Alice said. 

Humpty Dumpty smiled contemptuously. “Of course you don’t 
—till I tell you. I meant ‘there’s a nice knock-down argument for 
you!’” 

“But ‘glory’ doesn’t mean ‘a nice knock-down argument,’ ” Alice 
objected. 

“When / use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said, in rather a scorn¬ 
ful tone, “it means just what I choose it to mean—neither more nor 
less.” 
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“The question is,” said Alice, “whether you can make words 
mean so many different things.” 

“The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “which is to be master 
—that’s all.” 

Alice w-as too much puzzled to say anything; so after a minute 
Humpty Dumpty began again. “They’ve a temper, some of them 
—particularly verbs: they’re the proudest—adjectives you can 
do anything with, but not verbs—however, / can manage the 
whole lot of them ! Impenetrability ! That’s what I say! ” 

“Would you tell me please,” said Alice, “what that means?” 

“Now you talk like a reasonable child,” said Humpty Dumpty, 
looking very much pleased. “I meant by ‘impenetrability’ that 
we’ve had enough of that subject, and it would be just as well if 
you'd mention what you mean to do next, as I suppose you don’t 
mean to stop here all the rest of your life.” 

“Thai’s a great deal to make one word mean,” Alice said in a 
thoughtful tone. 

“W^hen I make a word do a lot of work like that,” said Humpty 
Dumpty, “I always pay it extra.” 

“Oh! ” said Alice. She was too much puzzled to make any other 
remark. 

“Ah, you should see ’em come round me of a Saturday night,” 
Humpty Dumpty went on, wagging his head gravely from side to 
side, “for to get their wages, you know.” 

(Alice didn’t venture to ask what he paid them with; and so you 
see I can’t tell yoM.) 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. This passage is but a cutting from a famous and widely-read 
book. Lewis Carroll (look up his real name and occupation in the 
Dictionary of National Biography or the Encyclopaedia Britannica) 
never intended it to stand alone. Yet it does present in a novel fashion 
a problem concerning words. What is that problem around which the 
selection is built? How many different views do we get of the problem, 
with variations in application? Point out each of the different views. 

2. Alice and Humpty Dumpty take different sides of the question 
involved. Explain the point of view of each. Which do you agree with? 

3. What do you think Humpty Dumpty means by his statements 
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on the various parts of speech? Does he have a serious meaning, or is 
he merely absurd? 

4. Discuss the element of humor in this selection. Is there in it a 
serious side also? Does the writer wish to call attention to careless 
speech? Is the selection at all satirical? 

5. Considering the title of this section of the anthology, what are 
the limitations of Humpty Dumpty s use of language for communica¬ 
tion? (Mr. Cyrus Eaton, in an essay to follow called, “The Professor 
Talks to Himself,” says that college professors have the same kind 
of difficulty that Humpty Dumpty has.) 


I LEARN WHAT LANGUAGE IS 

Helen Keller 

The most important day I remember in all my life is the one on 
which my teacher, Anne Mansfield Sullivan, came to me. I am 
filled with wonder when I consider the immeasurable contrast 
between the two lives which it connects. It was the third of March, 
1887, three months before I was seven years old. 

On the afternoon of that eventful day, I stood on the porch, 
dumb, expectant. I guessed vaguely from my mother’s signs and 
from the hurrying to and fro in the house that something unusual 
was about to happen, so I went to the door and waited on the steps. 
The afternoon sun penetrated the mass of honeysuckle that covered 
the porch, and fell on my upturned face. My fingers lingered al¬ 
most unconsciously on the familiar leaves and blossoms which had 
just come forth to greet the sweet southern spring. I did not know 
what the future held of marvel or surprise for me. Anger and bitter¬ 
ness had preyed upon me continually for weeks and a deep languor 
had succeeded this passionate struggle. 

Have you ever been at sea in a dense fog, when it seemed as if 
a tangible white darkness shut you in, and the great ship, tense and 
anxious, groped her way toward the shore with plummet and 
sounding-line, and you waited with beating heart for something to 

From The Slory of My Life, copyright, 1902-1903, by Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., Inc. Used by permission of, and arrangement with, the publishers. 
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happen ? I was like that ship before my education began, only I 
was without compass or sounding-line, and had no way of knowing 
how near the harbor was. “Light! give me light! ” was the wordless 
cry of my soul, and the light of love shone on me in that very hour. 

I felt approaching footsteps. I stretched out my hand as I sup¬ 
posed to my mother. Some one took it, and I was caught up and 
held close in the arms of her who had come to reveal all things to 
me, and, more than all things else, to love me. 

The morning after my teacher came she led me into her room and 
gave me a doll. The little blind children at the Perkins Institution 
had sent it and Laura Bridgman had dressed it; but I did not 
know this until afterward. When I had played with it a little while, 
Miss Sullivan slowly spelled into my hand the word “d-o-1-1.” I 
was at once interested in this finger play and tried to imitate it. 
When I finally succeeded in making the letters correctly I was 
flushed with childish pleasure and pride. Running downstairs to 
my mother I held up my hand and made the letters for “doll.” I 
did not know that I was spelling a word or even that words existed ; 
I was simply making my fingers go in monkey-like imitation. In 
the days that followed I learned to spell in this uncomprehending 
way a great many words, among them pin, hat, cup and a few verbs 
like sit, stand, and walk. But my teacher had been with me several 
weeks before I understood that everything has a name. 

One day, while I was playing with my new doll, Miss Sullivan 
put my big rag doll into my lap also, spelled “d-o-1-1” and tried to 
make me understand that “d-o-M” applied to both. Earlier in the 
day we had had a tussle over the words “m-u-g” and “w-a-t-e-r.” 
Miss Sullivan had tried to impress it upon me that “m-u-g” is 
mug and that “w-a-t-e-r” is water, but I persisted in confounding 
the two. In despair she had dropped the subject for the time, only 
to renew it at the first opportunity. I became impatient at her re¬ 
peated attempts and, seizing the new doll, I dashed it upon the 
floor. I was keenly delighted when I felt the fragments of the 
broken doll at my feet. Neither sorrow nor regret followed my pas¬ 
sionate outburst. I had not loved the doll. In the still, dark world 
in which I lived there was no strong sentiment or tenderness. I felt 
my teacher sweep the fragments to one side of the hearth, and I 
had a sense of satisfaction that the cause of my discomfort was 
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removed. She brought me my hat, and I knew I was going out into 
the warm sunshine. This thought, if a wordless sensation may be 
called a thought, made me hop and skip with pleasure. 

We walked down the path to the well-house, attracted by the 
fragrance of the honeysuckle with which it was covered. Some one 
was drawing water and my teacher placed my hand under the 
spout. As the cool stream gushed over one hand she spelled into 
the other the word water, first slowly, then rapidly. I stood still, 
my whole attention fixed upon the motions of her fingers. Sud¬ 
denly I felt a misty consciousness as of something forgotten—a 
thrill of returning thought; and somehow the mystery of language 
was revealed to me. I knew then that “w-a-t-e-r” meant the wonder¬ 
ful cool something that was flowing over my hand. That living word 
awakened my soul, gave it light, hope, joy, set it free! There were 
barriers still, it is true, but barriers that could in time be swept 
away. 

I left the well-house eager to learn. Everything had a name, and 
each name gave birth to a new thought. As we returned to the 
house every object which I touched seemed to quiver with life. 
That was because I saw everything with the strange, new sight 
that had come to me. On entering the door I remembered the doll 
I had broken. I felt my way to the hearth and picked up the pieces. 
I tried vainly to put them together. Then my eyes filled with tears; 
for I realized what I had done, and for the first time I felt re¬ 
pentance and sorrow. 

I learned a great many new words that day. I do not remember 
what they all were; but I do know that mother, father, sister, 
teacher were among them—words that were to make the world 
blossom for me, “like Aaron's rod, with flowers.” It would have 
been difficult to find a happier child than I was as I lay in my 
crib at the close of that eventful day and lived over the joys it 
had brought me and for the first time longed for a new day to 
come. 

I had now the key to all language, and I was eager to learn to use 
it. Children who hear acquire language without any particular 
effort; the words that fall from others’ lips they catch on the 
wing, as it were, delightedly, while the little deaf child must trap 
them by a slow and often painful process. But whatever the 
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process, the result is wonderful. Gradually from naming an object 
we advance step by step until we have traversed the vast distance 
between our first stammered syllable and the sweep of thought in 
a line of Shakespeare. 

At first, when my teacher told me about a new thing I asked very 
few questions. My ideas were vague, and my vocabulary was in¬ 
adequate; but as my knowledge of things grew, and I learned 
more and more words, my field of inquiry broadened, and I would 
return again and again to the same subject, eager for further in¬ 
formation. Sometimes a new word revived an image that some 
earlier experience had engraved on my brain. 

I remember the morning that I first asked the meaning of the 
word, “love.” This was before I knew many words. I had found a 
few early violets in the garden and brought them to my teacher. 
She tried to kiss me; but at that time I did not like to have any 
one kiss me except my mother. Miss Sullivan put her arm gently 
round me and spelled into my hand, “I love Helen.” 

“What is love?” I asked. 

She drew me closer to her and said, “It is here,” pointing to my 
heart, whose beats I was conscious of for the first time. Her words 
puzzled me very much because I did not then understand anything 
unless I touched it. 

I smelt the violets in her hand and asked, half in words, half in 
signs, a question which meant, “Is love the sweetness of flowers?” 

“No,” said my teacher. 

Again I thought. The warm sun was shining on us. 

“Is this not love?” I asked, pointing in the direction from which 
the heat came. “Is this not love?” 

It seemed to me that there could be nothing more beautiful than 
the sun, whose warmth makes all things grow. But Miss Sullivan 
shook her head, and I was greatly puzzled and disappointed. I 
thought it strange that my teacher could not show me love. 

A day or two afterward I was stringing beads of different sizes 
in symmetrical groups—two large beads, three small ones, and so 
on. I had made many mistakes, and Miss Sullivan had pointed 
them out again and again with gentle patience. Finally I noticed a 
very obvious error in the sequence and for an instant I concentrated 
my attention on the lesson and tried to think how I should have 
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arranged the beads. Miss Sullivan touched my forehead and spelled 
with decided emphasis, “Think.” 

In a flash I knew' that the word was the name of the process that 
was going on in my head. This w’as my first conscious perception 
of an abstract idea. 

For a long time I was still—I was not thinking of the beads in 
my lap, but trying to find a meaning for “love” in the light of this 
new idea. The sun had been under a cloud all day, and there had 
been brief showers; but suddenly the sun broke forth in all its 
southern splendor. 

Again I asked my teacher, “Is this not love?” 

“Love is something like the clouds that were in the sky before 
the sun came out,” she replied. Then in simpler words than these, 
which at that time I could not have understood, she explained: 
“You cannot touch the clouds, you know; but you feel the rain 
and know how glad the flowers and the thirsty earth are to have it 
after a hot day. You cannot touch love either; but you feel the 
sweetness that it pours into everything. Without love you would 
not be happy or want to play.” 

The beautiful truth burst upon my mind—I felt that there 
were invisible lines stretched between my spirit and the spirits of 
others. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. What does Miss Keller mean by saying that the “mystery of 
language was revealed to me”? Was the revelation made in one sudden 
opening up of her understanding? or were there at least two different 
steps? 

2. Had Humpty Dumpty ever found “the key to all language” as 
Miss Keller says she found it? Write out briefly your own statement 
of what that key is. 

3. What is the relationship between words and ideas? Can we have 
clear thoughts without words? Would improving our vocabularies 
improve our thinking? You might like to read on this subject an 
article, “Vocabulary and Success,” by Johnson O’Connor, Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1934. 

4. Which of our senses do we use most in gathering our knowledge 
of the world around us? Through what sense did Helen Keller get 
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most of her knowledge? She wrote a very interesting and revealing 
article. “If I Had Three Days to See,” Atlantic Monthly, January, 
1933. Write a theme on the daily use we make of our senses. Miss 
Keller maintains, in the essay just referred to, that we do not really 
use our senses; we just take them for granted. Would you agree 
with her? 

5. Miss Keller speaks of “the sweep of thought in a line of Shake¬ 
speare.” The single line spoken by Macbeth over Duncan’s body has 
been called, many times, a magnificent line: “After life’s fitful fever 
he sleeps well.” What makes it memorable? Suggest other great lines. 


THE PROFESSOR TALKS TO HIMSELF 

Cyrus Eaton 

The addiction of the average American professor to unreadable 
and unpronounceable technical words has turned the American 
university into a Tower of Babel. If our savants are not to suffer 
the fate of their Biblical prototypes, they had better begin now to 
mend their literary ways, so that their contemporaries, their stu¬ 
dents, and the general public can understand them when they talk 
or write about the subjects in which they are specialists. 

That, at least, is the conclusion I have reached after many visits 
to various of our halls of higher learning and after extensive read¬ 
ing of books and articles by our professors, over a long period of 
time. During that time, moreover, I have found a large number of 
people who agree with me, both inside and outside academic circles. 

Perhaps it would be more appropriate for the pleas for reform to 
come from insiders, but one appeal that I recently saw from that 
source leads me to believe that there is little hope for improvement 
unless outsiders speak up. A distinguished scientist, writing in a 
leading university literary quarterly, pleaded with his fellows for 
simplicity of style. His suggestion that they take the epics of 
Homer as a model was fine, but the language he used in making the 
recommendation showed that he was not following his own advice. 

From the Antioch Review, Spring, 1942. Used by permission of the Antioch 
Review. 
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For he said, “Except, perhaps, for an attitude of ethnocentrism, 
there is little or no trace of the tendentious” in the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. 

This is the kind of professorial gibberish that drove that illus¬ 
trious man of letters, my old friend the late John Buchan (Lord 
Tweedsmuir), to the violent protest he made, in his autobiography, 
against American “academic Jargon, . , . which is hideous and 
almost meaningless.” This is the kind of professorial gibberish 
that impels me to lodge a complaint, especially on behalf of the 
world outside the college cloisters, which has so much to lose by 
the professors’ refusal to express themselves in the tongue of the 
people. 

II 

As a business man, I like to keep abreast of the latest thinking 
on economic problems. So I make a point of talking with theoretical 
economists w’henever I can and of reading their books and the 
papers they write for the journals of their learned societies. . . . 

Nowadays when I read a journal of economics and find, as I 
recently did, a professor from a first-rank university writing that 
a monopoly exists if a “firm’s demand curve inherits the same 
stability which particular-equilibrium methodology bequeathes to 
the industry’s demand curve,” I am no longer surprised. But I am 
disappointed at the professors penchant for disguising relatively 
simple ideas with pretentious language and thus frightening away 
those who might put his theoretical knowledge to practical use if 
they could only understand it. 

As a parent interested in the schooling of my children, I have 
been appalled by the jargon of pedagogy. While it is perhaps not 
so unintelligible as that of some other subjects, it is intolerably 
pompous. In the mouths of the professors of education, the develop¬ 
ment of a child’s character, for instance, becomes his “charactero- 
logical” development and a dull child becomes “a remedial case.” 
Instead of saying that children differ widely, the expert on educa¬ 
tion solemnly states that “the behavior tendencies of children are 
widely variant.” 

For some unusually horrible examples of the technical terminol¬ 
ogy affected by scholars, I should like to turn to religion and phi- 
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losophy, two fields in which I read much by way of recreation. 
The problem of religious knowledge is, everyone will undoubtedly 
admit, of some importance to all mankind. Consequently, I was 
delighted to learn not long ago that a new book had been written 
on the subject by the scholarly head of the department of religion 
at one of the outstanding universities, and I immediately sought 
out a copy. After poring over it, I eventually discovered that the 
author defined his own position as “critical monistic realism” 
midway between “overdogmatic mystical epistemology” at one 
extreme and “epistemological idealism” at the other, while his 
description of the positions of others was correspondingly con¬ 
fusing. One is forced to reflect that the language of religion has 
come a long, if not exactly felicitous, way since the days of the 
Ten Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount. 

The vocabulary of the philosophers has also undergone a change 
for the worse down the ages. The great thoughts of Socrates and 
Plato were put in words that any intelligent countryman of theirs 
could grasp. I wonder how many of us, on the other hand, can 
extract much meaning from the following words of one of our 
world-famous, modern mathematical philosophers, writing about 
a logical system of general ideas; “In the becoming of an actual 
entity, the potential unity of many entities—actual and non- 
actual—acquires the real unity of the one actual entity, so that the 
actual entity is the real concrescence of many potentials.” 

Although I have so far singled out the literary delinquency of 
the professors in only a few fields, I do not mean to imply that 
these are the ones in which the worst or most frequent offenders 
are found. Far from it. The use of academic jargon is a failing 
common to professors of every branch of learning, even including 
English, art, and music, the subjects recognized as the particular 
provinces of beauty. 

Ill 

There is a story about an eminent professor who delivered a long 
and abstruse address at a large public meeting. After he had fin¬ 
ished speaking, someone remarked to him, “You made a fine 
speech, but it went completely over the heads of the audience.” 
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The professor replied, ‘T always aim my address at the place w’hcre 
their heads should be.” 

While I was not on hand for the speech in question, I know from 
firsthand experience with others like it that the professor had 
probably prepared it not to interest his prospective audience of 
laymen, but to impress the small group of his fellow specialists who 
would read it later when it was published. Indeed, imposing on the 
mob with big words in this manner has become accepted academic 
practice, as anyone knows who has ever gone to college com¬ 
memoration exercises or other functions involving speeches by 
professors. 

A short time ago I attended a gathering of this kind, which was 
assembled to dedicate a new science building at one of the uni¬ 
versities. After an unusually incomprehensible address by a noted 
zoologist, I asked a dozen professors, students, and laymen from 
the crowd of listeners for their opinions. All agreed that they had 
understood little or nothing of what the professor said after he 
moved on from his introductory remarks to a discussion of “eco¬ 
logical communities developed with interspecific patterns of rela¬ 
tionship to the environmerit which correlate wdth a partial en¬ 
vironmental control and a relative environmental stability for the 
individual organisms” and related matters. 

There was a biology professor among those whose sentiments I 
sought, and he good-naturedly told a story on himself to illustrate 
the student viewpoint on academic jargon. He said that, as he 
was leaving his classroom one day, he found on the floor a post¬ 
card written by a freshman to her boy friend. On it was inscribed 
the message, “I am writing this in a class in biology, and am I 
bored! The professor is a whiz. He must be very highly educated 
because I don’t understand a single word that he uses.” This anec¬ 
dote confirms what I have often heard, that students write letters 
in classes or occupy themselves with some similar pastime which 
makes them look as though they were taking copious notes, while 
the professor talks to himself in technical language. 

The celebration of an important anniversary at another uni¬ 
versity afforded me an unparalleled opportunity of hearing an 
imposing array of scholars lecture to the public on their specialties. 
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Symposia were conducted on every subject, and I sat in on as many 
as I could during the three days I was there. Whether the hu¬ 
manities or the sciences provided the topic under discussion, it 
was the same old story of academic jargon in almost every case. An 
English professor who analyzed a sonnet, for example, studded 
his speech with gems like “sensory connotation” and “artistically 
organic.” His crowning touch was a statement that “the periphery 
of the poet’s experience is more important than the center.” An 
anthropologist, talking about civilization, produced sentence after 
sentence like the following samples: “Empirical historians must 
eschew the tacit teleology of a unilinear evolutionism” and “The 
inhibitory effect of emotional revulsion from a novelty flouts the 
acculturational norm.” . . . 

In all seriousness, I believe there is a grave danger in the esoteric 
practice of the scholars. For, as long as their thoughts are shaped 
to the exclusive understanding of a limited group of their fellow 
Ph.D.’s, so that the universities are impenetrable strongholds of 
jargon, the masses will naturally prefer the leadership of the dema¬ 
gogue to that of the pedagogue. . . . 


IV 

Having been so brash as to scold the professor for his literary 
faults, I am now going to go further and outline a general program 
for his reform. This I do despite the assurance I have had from 
one of our most distinguished university presidents that “the 
problem is insoluble” and that he, himself, would rather be asked 
“something easy, like how to end the war or restore prosperity. 
For there are exceptional American scholars who share the belief 
of the great physicist, the late Lord Rutherford, that no conclusion 
is of any use until it is put into language the ordinary man can 
understand. One of these is the head of the division of biological 
sciences at a large university. I recently heard him discuss the 
activities of his division at length and in detail, without resorting 
to a single technical term, and I am optimistic enough to believe 
that if he can get along without academic jargon, there is hope for 
the whole fraternity of professors. 
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The first point in my program will require every aspirant to the 
professoriate to prove that he can discuss his own subject in simple 
English prose. The candidate for an advanced degree is already 
obliged to demonstrate his ability to read French and German; 
under the new system he will also find it expedient, if he plans to 
earn his daily bread by teaching, to learn to write and speak his own 
language. 

Second, no successful candidate will be allowed to lapse into un¬ 
intelligible “learned" language after he has been hired. The first 
offender will be treated leniently. His punishment will merely 
consist of singing, solo, at a special convocation of the university, 
four stanzas of a new academic anthem. While the stanzas have not 
yet been written, the title will be “Oh See, Can You Say,” after 
the suggestion of the late James Weber Linn, beloved professor who 
fought the good fight for better English with all his wit and wisdom 
during his forty years at the University of Chicago. Special 
penalties for the persistent offender will be fixed by disciplinary 
boards made up of long-suffering laymen; no clemency will be 
recommended. 

The adoption of this program may have to be postponed until 
such time as our professors of English can be persuaded to undergo 
a preliminary reform of their own, On them should rest the chief 
responsibility of spreading the gospel of simple language, but they 
are at present as addicted to jargon as the rest of our educators. 
Not much help can be expected, for instance, from an English 
professor who fills a textbook on grammar with verbal monstros¬ 
ities like the following: "The appeal of aphorism is intrinsic; it 
satisfies without being functionally related to context.” 

Instead of waiting for a revolution to break out in the English 
department, however, the professor could, if he would, undertake 
a course of self-improvement by studying the secret of other 
scholars’ success. Whatever his subject, he might begin with 
Lafcadio Hearn, whose permanent fame rests on the lectures in 
English literature that he delivered at the University of Tokyo. 
Because their knowledge of English was limited, Hearn had to use 
simple words in addressing his Japanese students. The world owes 
some of the best literary criticism in the English language to the 
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completeness with which those students were consequently able 
to take down his words, for Hearn, himself, left no written record 
of his lectures. 

The professor could also develop a better sense of the power and 
the glory of the English language by devoting some of his leisure 
to systematic reading of the world's great literature. From Shake¬ 
speare and Milton, for example, he would get as much entertain¬ 
ment as he finds in the detective story, the radio comedy, the comic 
strip, bridge, and other such trivial and intrusive sparetime pur¬ 
suits. He would, moreover, have the full education that comes from 
acquaintance with the classics, rather than the half education that 
results from the narrow specialization in a single phase of a subject, 
to which so many professors now restrict themselves and which, 
along with vanity, is mainly to blame for academic jargon. 



If there is anything on which all Americans agree, it is the im¬ 
portance of higher education. For that reason, more than two and 
a half billion dollars have been invested in the United States’ 
sixteen hundred universities and colleges, which make a yearly ex¬ 
penditure of almost seven hundred million dollars. Ninety thou¬ 
sand teachers instruct the two million students who annually enroll 
in those institutions. Strenuous effort is constantly being made to 
increase endowments so that faculty members can be paid ade¬ 
quate salaries and provided with sufficient retiring allowances. 

In few countries at any time, and only at brief times in any 
country, have professors had such complete academic freedom as 
that enjoyed by American professors today. Whether or not their 
convictions coincide with those of the presidents and trustees of 
the institutions they serve, they are, almost without exception, 
free to assert whatever their reason and their consciences affirm. 
They do not have to advocate or defend any idea, theory, doctrine, 


policy, party, or sect in which they do not believe. 

In return for the privileges they possess, the professors have an 
obligation to devote themselves to the disinterested endeavor of 
acquiring and teaching the best that can be known in the world. 
This they can do only by expressing themselves in the age-old, 
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every-day language in which the great and true thoughts that live 
have always been expressed. This they must do if the cause of 
learning is not to become a lost one. For no matter how much money 
is put into institutions of higher education, they cannot do their 
jobs without capable instructors. After all, Socrates meeting his 
students outdoors did more to create the glory that was Greece 
than hundreds of mediocre teachers in monumental buildings can 
do to increase the culture of America. 

President Conant of Harvard set the academic goal when he de¬ 
clared to the assembled representatives of most of America’s lead¬ 
ing colleges and universities at the beginning of the 1941-42 school 
year, “We educators have a positive duty to proclaim at every 
crossroad our concern with the average man.” When the educators 
start out for the crossroads, may they leave their academic jargon 
at home! 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. How early in this essay does the writer give his thesis, the idea 
which he wants to develop? How many main parts does the essay 
have? Point out where each begins and ends. 

2. Do you agree with the writer of this essay? in whole? in part? 
If you agree only in part indicate clearly the things with which you 
do not agree and those with which you do agree. 

3. In the first sentence the writer speaks of the “unreadable and 
unpronounceable technical words” used by professors. In the fourth 
paragraph he speaks of “professorial gibberish.” Are these the same? 

4. How may a professor—or anyone who thinks and speaks care¬ 
fully—avoid technical language? I open my desk dictionary at random 
and have the first two pages of the j’s before me. Of the eighty words 
given on these two pages many are technical words, involving technical 
ideas. How can one apply “popular” words to technical ideas? A 
horticulturist (or should I say florist to say exactly what I mean?) 
speaks of his Jacqueminot rose. Do I understand him? No; but the 
fault lies in my limited exp)erience. I understand rose. How does he 
get me to understand the technical variety by popular language? 

5. Would you divide the examples given by the writer into those 
which are more suitable to prove his point and those which are less 
suitable? (The editor of this book, for example, understands clearly 
the phrases quoted as horrible examples from the English professor 
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who analyzed a sonnet. The quoted passages are as clear as are the 
words analyzed and sonnet.) 

6. Do you see any application to Mr. Eaton’s essay of the quota¬ 
tions used as mottoes at the beginning of this section—especially the 
sentence from Stevenson? 

7. What do you think of Mr. Eaton’s proposals for improving pro¬ 
fessorial language? 


THE PROFESSOR TALKS BACK 

Robert H. Loavie 

It is impossible to quarrel with the general propositions laid down 
by Mr. Cyrus Eaton in his good-natured fling at the academic 
guild. Professors cannot as a class afford to live in an ivory tower 
nowadays. If their thinking is to play its part in society, some of 
them, at least, must intermittently address a wider audience; and 
lest they defeat their ends, such utterances must be intelligible. 
Finally, overspecialization is a thing of evil, and the expert vastly 
enriches his personality by contact with the general cultural 
heritage. 

It is when Mr. Eaton strays from laudable abstract principles 
that he comes to grief. Quite legitimately he presents the claims of 
the “town” against the wearers of the “gown.” But he is misled by 
unfamiliarity with the concrete conditions in which the academic 
guild works; and he fails to put his finger on the real difficulties 
of popularization because he naively identifies them with the 
sesquipedalian verbiage paraded by a clique of professorial mounte¬ 
banks. The facts are rather different. 

II 

In contrast to the simpler primitive peoples, modern civilization 
rests on a far-reaching division of labor. This has led to spectacular 

From the Antioch Review, Summer, 1942. Used by permission of the Antioch 
Review. 
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achievements, but also to one lamentable result—a splitting up into 
many diverse segments of what ought to be a harmonious whole. In 
Tierra del Fuego an Ona Indian may have less of a knack at 
shaping an arrow point than his neighbor, but at a pinch he can 
make his own. Even in the more specialized field of religion, though 
he may not have a guardian spirit he is saturated with the atmos¬ 
phere of supernaturalism that makes an Ona medicine man pos¬ 
sible. In short, excepting only tasks reserved for women, he can 
enter understandingly any phase of the social life—economic, in¬ 
dustrial, recreational, aesthetic, spiritual. 

In our complex Western civilization such versatility has become 
impossible. In order to be an epitome of his society an individual 
would have to be a Shakespeare, a Leonardo da Vinci, a Beethoven, 
an Edison, a master carpenter, a farmer, and a dozen other men 
rolled into one. The greatest genius can grasp only a small fragment 
of the total. Naturally the task of understanding should not be 
made needlessly troublesome by verbal stumbling blocks, but 
these are trifling obstacles compared to the intricacy of modern 
life. How many of us understand the principles underlying such 
objects of daily use as the automobile and the radio? But it is not 
because the terms “static,” “differential,” and “muffler” elude our 
comprehension. It is because the things themselves are extraor¬ 
dinarily hard for any but the mechanically gifted and because few 
of us have the chance to watch the contrivances in the process of 
manufacture. 

And as with inventions, so with everything else. If we are in¬ 
capable of thrilling over a symphony orchestra or a Wagnerian 
music drama, it is not because words like “fugue,” “counterpoint,” 
“leitmotif” daunt us, but because the substance of the aesthetic 
offering is more than we can take in. Ideally this is all wrong, and 
I join Mr. Eaton in shedding a manly tear over contemporary 
lopsidedness. How-ever, the alternative is Fuegian homogeneity 
or modern differentiation. The unity of outlook in an Ona camp 
is aesthetically far more pleasing than the cleavages in Western 
civilization, but that is the price we have had to pay for progress. 

For this reason the assertion that “no conclusion is of any use 
until it is put into language the ordinary man can understand” 
strikes me as preposterous. Is a bridge useless to a driver who 
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knows nothing of the technicalities of stress and strain? Does a 
patient have to know the chemical constitution of his medica¬ 
ments ? All sorts of things may be of the highest use to the ordinary 
man—and apart from a narrow specialty we are all ordinary men 
—without being comprehensible. 

Ill 

There is then no royal road to universal understanding for us 
moderns, and Mr. Eaton is wholly wrong in stressing “academic 
jargon” as the root of the trouble. Indeed, he is doubly wrong. For 
it is not merely that technical phraseology is the least of a learner’s 
worries: it is that such vocabularies are not at all peculiar to 
academic bowers. “The universities are impenetrable strongholds 
of jargon” suggests that they are uniquely purveyors of that com¬ 
modity. The truth is that in our highly complex society every group 
has its own lingo—whether it comprises poets, bricklayers, baseball 
fans, or professors. 

Has Mr. Eaton ever listened to a waiter conveying his order to 
the cook? Has he ever read the sports sheet of his daily news¬ 
paper? “Campbell, inserted for Foxx after the latter beat out an 
infield roller, scored the winning tally on Doerr’s long double to 
centerfield.” This is indeed jargon, but not academic jargon. And 
what of the instructions on a federal income tax blank devised by 
businessmen for businessmen? What is “accrual” or “earned in¬ 
come credit” or a “wash sale?” 

It is an odd notion of Mr. Eaton’s to prescribe Shakespeare and 
Milton as prophylactics against jargon. To model our style on 
these great exemplars is very fine, but should we thereby achieve 
“the age-old everyday language in which the great and true 
thoughts that live have always been expressed” ? I open the Sonnets 
at random: 

The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 
As the perfumed tincture of the roses. . . . 

If Mr. Eaton’s intimates converse in such phraseology, obeisances 
and congratulations are their due, but they are not using “simple 
or “every-day” language. And what thinks Mr. Eaton of Lycidas? 
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And sage Hippotades their answer brings, 

That not a blast was from his dungeon stray’d; 

The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panope with all her sisters play'd. 

This is “academic jargon” with a vengeance! That, however, does 
not damn it. Milton was writing for a public steeped in Greek 
mythology, able to identify the god of winds and a sea nymph 
under strange labels. “Hippotades” is not a whit worse than “infield 
roller.” Both reasonably assume readers who would understand. 

Let us ask next why technical terms have arisen. In general, 
neither the baseball fan nor the bull-ring aficionado, neither the 
carpenter nor the physician, neither the scientist nor the painter 
develops distinctive vocabularies for the purpose of bewildering 
the outsider. The motives are twofold: either they deal so fre¬ 
quently with matters of common experience that it is a great saving 
of time to summarize a phenomenon by a special designation; or 
they deal with matters that the laity do not deal with or even can¬ 
not possibly know about and denote by a common word. On the 
one hand, it is cumbersome to say “horizontal beam that runs the 
length of the roof, resting on principals and supporting common 
rafters.” Who will begrudge a carpenter the word “purlin?” On 
the other hand, the New Englander who never sees capybaras 
strolling down Main Street will have to accept an unfamiliar label 
for an unfamiliar sight in the zoo; and the naturalist who has to 
draw distinctions a layman can forego requires his binomial 
“Hydrochoerus capybara” for the beast. Again, most of us need 
not think of solids in abstract mathematical terms, but a geom¬ 
eter, in the nature of things, cannot help doing so and evolves his 
“parallelepipeds” and their kin. Common experiences met with 
unusual frequency and uncommon experiences peculiar to the in¬ 
vestigator require novel terms. 

But why cannot the specialist coin simple words, say, like Van 
Helmont’s “gas”? Or, by compounding simple stems into a com¬ 
bination of transparent meaning? Because, unfortunately, the 
genius of modern English is overwhelmingly hostile to such forma¬ 
tions. We may envy the German’s ability to speak of an “Einzeller” 
or a “Saulentropfstein” or a “gleichschenkliges Dreieck”; but who 
would look with favor upon such experiments as “oneceller” 
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(protozoon), ‘'pillar-dripping-stone*’ (stalagmite), or ‘•like-thighed 
triangle” (isosceles)? Until English reverts to the usage of other 
Teutonic tongues, there is nothing the individual scholar can do 
about it. Ilis best consolation is that, as explained above, nomen¬ 
clature is a trivial difficulty compared to the mastery of subject 
matter. 

IV 

Nevertheless Mr. Eaton, though in the wrong pew, has groped 
his way into the right church. Diffusion of the results of research is 
desirable and that means, on the professor’s part, intelligibility. 
But there are two sides to the problem. The layman must meet the 
professor halfway. He must realize that popular entertainment is 
one thing, popularization of scholarship quite another. In my own 
field nothing is easier than to throw together a motley assortment 
of amusing facts about the Eskimo, say, in substitution for a comic 
movie. It is a very different thing to explain wherein lies the 
unique character of Eskimo adaptation to Arctic conditions, and 
to suggest a possible origin for his mode of life. Such an exposition 
evidently makes far greater demands on the audience’s intelligence 
than tickling a dullard s funny bone, but if they do follow they 
will get a peep into the investigator’s workshop and discover what 
science really means. 

The professor, on the other hand, has duties toward the laity 
that are far more important than the choice of Anglo-Saxon mono¬ 
syllables in preference to sonorous Johnsonese. It is his business 
to disseminate knowledge —not absolute truth, of course, which 
he can only strive for, but at all events the closest approximation 
possible at the present stage of research. This does not necessarily 
exclude theory, but it does mean that it must be labeled as such. 
Also it is unfair for the professor to treat his opportunity as a 
moral holiday on which he may give free rein to his fancy as he 
would not dare before a group of colleagues able to check his state¬ 
ments. The specialist who indulges in his play instinct before the 
general public is handing them a stone in place of bread. 

As for the form of presentation, there are only two points that 
count. First, the popularizer must take for granted only a minimum 
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knowledge of his subject mailer. There is so much to be known 
nowadays, and any one who has taught for a while realizes the 
infinite capacity of the human mind to misunderstand. I recall a 
freshman who, obviously considering surnames of little moment, 
credited Isaac Newton with being a famous fisherman, and Charles 
Darwin with the authorship of Oliver Twist. So it will do no harm 
to explain that, say, the Emperor Frederick II is not identical 
with Frederick the Great; that the “biogenetic law ’ has nothing to 
do with spontaneous generation ; and that evolution does not mean 
the descent of man from living apes. Secondly, the exposition 
should be such that from the beginning to the end the structure of 
the argument is transparent; at no point should the reader remain 
in doubt as to what has been set forth so far, what remains to be 
discussed. That is the secret of such master popularizers as Thomas 
H. Huxley; and it is incomparably more important than use or 
non-use of “academic jargon.” 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Do you agree with the professor's analysis of what is right and 
what is wrong with Mr. Eaton’s discussion? Do you approve of the 
writer’s use of the large and unusual words toward the end of para¬ 
graph two? How do these words help him to make his idea clear? 

2. Point out passages in this essay in which the writer tries to show 
us the real difficulty behind the use of words. Do you think his 
examples and illustrations are good ones? What examples of your 
own could you add? 

3. Do you agree that every group in our complex society has its 
own lingo? Try gathering some examples from particular groups with 
which you are familiar. You might write a paper on the specialized 
language of some group, such as doctors, jockeys, aviators, or ball 
players. 

4. What are the reasons why technical language for various groups 
exists? 

5. How does the writer expect the work of the specialist to be made 
available in popular form? Do you think Einstein’s famous theory 
could be made popular? You might enjoy seeing how Thomas Henry 
Huxley succeeded in popularizing technical subjects. An especially 
good example to read is “On a Piece of Chalk.” 
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6. Does Mr. Lowie make clear—even more clear than does Mr. 
Eaton—the fundamental difficulty of communication? Discuss this 
subject. 


THE MAGIC OF WORDS 

Aldous Huxley 

This little conversation is a passage taken, like the conversation of 
Humpty Dumpty and Alice, from a longer work. Ivor, a week-end 
guest at Crome, an English country home, leaves a poem in the guest 
book. The poem leads Denis and Mr. Scogan into a dialogue concern¬ 
ing words. 


In the visitors’ book at Crome Ivor had left, according to his 
invariable custom in these cases, a poem. He had improvised it 
magisterially in the ten minutes preceding his departure. Denis 
and Mr. Scogan strolled back together from the gates of the court¬ 
yard, whence they had bidden their last farewells; on the writing- 
table in the hall they found the visitors’ book, open, and Ivor’s 
composition scarcely dry. Mr. Scogan read it aloud: 

“The magic of those immemorable kings. 

Who webbed enchantment on the bowls of night, 

Sleeps in the soul of all created things; 

In the blue sea, th’ Acroceraunian height, 

In the eyed butterfly’s auricular wings 
And orgied visions of the anchorite; 

In all that singing flies and flying sings, 

In rain, in pain, in delicate delight. 

But much more magic, much more cogent spells 
Weave here their wizardries about my soul. 

Crome calls me like the voice of vesperal bells, 

Haunts like a ghostly-peopled necropole. 

Fate tears me hence. Hard fate! since far from Crome 
My soul must weep, remembering its Home.” 

From Crome Yellow, Harper & Brothers. Used by permission of, and arrange¬ 
ment with, the publishers. 
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“Very nice and tasteful and tactful,” said Mr. Scogan, when he 
had finished. “I am only troubled by the butterlly's auricular 
wings. You have a first-hand knowledge of the workings of a poet’s 
mind, Denis; perhaps you can explain.” 

“What could be simpler,” said Denis. “It’s a beautiful word, and 
Ivor wanted to say that the wings were golden.” 

“You make it luminously clear.” 

“One suffers so much,” Denis went on, “from the fact that 
beautiful words don't always mean what they ought to mean. 
Recently, for example, I had a whole poem ruined, just because the 
word ‘carminative’ didn’t mean what it ought to have meant. 
Carminative—it’s admirable, isn’t it?” 

“Admirable,” Mr. Scogan agreed. “And what does it mean?” 

"It’s a word I’ve treasured from my earliest infancy,” said Denis, 
“treasured and loved. They used to give me cinnamon when I had 
a cold—quite useless, but not disagreeable. One poured it drop by 
drop out of narrow bottles, a golden liquor, fierce and fiery. On 
the label was a list of its virtues, and among other things it was 
described as being in the highest degree carminative. I adored the 
word. ‘Isn’t it carminative?’ I used to say to myself when I'd 
taken my dose. It seemed so wonderfully to describe that sensation 
of internal warmth, that glow, that—what shall I call it?— physical 
self-satisfaction which followed the drinking of cinnamon. Later, 
when I discovered alcohol, ‘carminative’ described for me that 
similar, but nobler, more spiritual glow which wine evokes not only 
in the body but in the soul as well. The carminative virtues of 
burgundy, of rum, of old brandy, of Lacryma Christi, of Marsala, 
of Aleatico, of stout, of gin, of champagne, of claret, of the raw 
new wine of this year’s Tuscan vintage—I compared them, I 
classified them. Marsala is rosily, downily carminative; gin pricks 
and refreshes while it warms. I had a whole table of carmination 
values. And now”—Denis spread out his hands, palms upwards, 
despairingly—“now I know what carminative really means.” 

"Well, what does it mean?” asked Mr. Scogan, a little im¬ 
patiently. 

“Carminative,” said Denis, lingering lovingly over the syllables, 
“carminative. I imagined vaguely that it had something to do 
with carmen-carminis, still more vaguely with caro-carnis, and its 
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derivatives, like carnival and carnation. Carminative—there was 
the idea of singing and the idea of flesh, rose-coloured and warm, 
with a suggestion of the jollities of mi-Careme and the masked 
holidays of V'enice. Carminative—the warmth, the glow, the in¬ 
interior ripeness were all in the word. Instead of which. . . .” 

“Do come to the point, my dear Denis,” protested Mr. Scogan. 
“Do come to the point.” 

“Well, I wrote a poem the other day,” said Denis; “I wrote a 
poem about the effects of love.” 

“Others have done the same before you,” said Mr. Scogan. 
“There is no need to be ashamed.” 

“I was putting forward the notion,” Denis went on, “that the 
effects of love were often similar to the effects of wine, that Eros 
could intoxicate as well as Bacchus. Love, for example, is es¬ 
sentially carminative. It gives one the sense of warmth, the glow. 

'And passion carminative as wine. . . * 
was what I wrote. Not only was the line elegantly sonorous; it was 
also, I flattered myself, very aptly compendiously expressive. 
Everything was in the word carminative—a detailed, exact fore¬ 
ground, an immense, indefinite hinterland of suggestion. 

'And passion carminative as wine. . . .’ 

I was not ill-pleased. And then suddenly it occurred to me that I 
had never actually looked up the word in a dictionary. Carmina¬ 
tive had grown up with me from the days of the cinnamon bottle. 
It had always been taken for granted. Carminative: for me the 
word was as rich in content as some tremendous, elaborate work 
of art: it was a complete landscape with figures. 

'And passion carminative as wine. . . 

It was the first time I had ever committed the word to writing, and 
all at once I felt I would like lexicographical authority for it. A 
small English-German dictionary was all I had at hand. I turned 
up C, ca, car, carm. There it was: ‘Carminative: windtreibend. 
'Windtreibend!”* he repeated. Mr. Scogan laughed. Denis shook 
his head. “Ah,” he said, “for me it was no laughing matter. For 
me it marked the end of a chapter, the death of something young 
and precious. There were the years—years of childhood and inno¬ 
cence—when I had believed that carminative meant—well, car¬ 
minative. And now, before me lies the rest of my life—a day, per- 
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haps, ten years, half a century when I shall know that carminative 
means windtreibend. 

‘Plus ne suis ce que j’ai ete 
Et ne le saurai jamais etre.’ 

It is a realisation that makes one rather melancholy.” 
“Carminative,” said Mr. Scogan thoughtfully. 

“Carminative,” Denis repeated, and they were silent for a time. 
“Words,” said Denis at last, “words—I wonder if you can realise 
how much I love them. You are too much preoccupied with mere 
things and ideas and people to understand the full beauty of words. 
Your mind is not a literary mind. The spectacle of Mr. Gladstone 
finding thirty-four rhymes to the name ‘Margot’ seems to you 
rather pathetic than anything else. Mallarme's envelopes with 
their versified addresses leave you cold, unless they leave you 
pitiful; you can’t see that 

‘Apte a ne point tecabrer, hue! 

Poste, et j’ajouterai, dia! 

Si tu ne fuis onze-bis Rue 
Balzac, chez cet Heredia,’ 

is a little miracle.” 

“You’re right,” said Mr. Scogan. “I can’t.” 

“You don’t feel it to be magical?” 

“No.” 

“That’s the test for the literary mind,” said Denis; “the feeling 
of magic, the sense that words have power. The technical, verbal 
part of literature is simply a development of magic. Words are 
man’s first and mo.st grandiose invention. With language he created 
a whole new universe; what wonder if he loved words and at¬ 
tributed power to them! With fitted, harmonious words the magi¬ 
cians summoned rabbits out of empty hats and spirits from the 
elements. Their descendants, the literary men, still go on with 
the process, morticing their verbal formulas together and, before 
the power of the finished spell, trembling with delight and awe. 
Rabbits out of empty hats? No, their spells are more subtly 
powerful, for they evoke emotions out of empty minds. Formulated 
by their art the most insipid statements become enormously 
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significant. For example, I proffer the constatation, ‘Black ladders 
lack bladders.’ A self-evident truth, one on which it would not have 
• been worth while to insist, had I chosen to formulate it in such 
words as, ‘Black fire-escapes have no bladders,’ or, ‘Les echelles 
nolres mancpient de vessie.’ But since I put it as I do, ‘Black ladders 
lack bladders,’ it becomes, for all its self-evidence, significant, un¬ 
forgettable, moving. The creation by word-power of something 
out of nothing—what is that but magic? And, I may add, what is 
that but literature? Half the world’s greatest poetry is simply 
‘Les echelles noires manquent de vessie,’ translated into magic 
significance as, ‘Black ladders lack bladders.’ And you can’t appre¬ 
ciate words. I’m sorry for you.” 

“A mental carminative,” said Mr. Scogan reflectively. “That’s 
what you need.” 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Huxley has been one of the modern writers most intrigued with 
words and their meanings. He says of Denis in one place in his book: 
“Dinted, dimpled, wimpled—his mind wandered down echoing cor¬ 
ridors of assonance and alliteration ever further and further from the 
point. He was enamoured with the beauty of words.” Point out ex¬ 
amples in this selection of assonance and alliteration. Point out par¬ 
ticular passages illustrating Huxley’s interest in the beauty of words. 

2. Do you find in this passage an exuberance of spirit? Explain. 
How serious do you think Huxley is in the whole selection? Has he 
any serious point to make? He wrote later an essay. Words and Their 
Meaning, 1940, in which he reworked the magic-in-words idea. Is that 
essay in your library? 

3. Shakespeare’s play Love’s Labor’s Lost illustrates very well the 
delight one can find in an interest in language. It abounds in puns, 
alliterative passages, and an overflowing vigor of language which will 
not be contained by ideas. The language in many places is not used 
to communicate ideas but to delight. Ogden Nash, more recently, 
shares that spirit—as, in some of her best work, does Gertrude Stein. 
They, and many other writers, have felt the magic of words. 

4. Would you agree with Denis that literature is “the creation by 
word-power of something out of nothing”? Would you consider such 
a bon mot as Franklin’s, “We must hang together, or we shall hang 
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separately,” to be in the same class as Mr. Huxley’s “black ladders” 
example? 

5. The French couplet might be translated thus: 

I am no more what I was 
And I never shall be that again. 

The quatrain is not easy to render as English, but, considering “gee” 
and “haw” as the directions addressed to horses, this might approxi¬ 
mate the sense of Mallarmc’s address, an order to the postman: 

Lively now, and no rearing, gee! 

Post, and I shall add, haw! 

If you do not quickly to No. 11 ^4 
Balzac St., to the home of one Heredia. 

Mr. Scogan would certainly think that, in English, it is no miracle! 
Possibly in translation it loses its magic. 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE DEVELOP¬ 
MENT OF ENGLISH 

Albert Croll Baugh 

There are more languages in the world than the average reader 
has any notion of. Some are spoken by great nations and millions 
of people; others are found in tiny countries and remote regions of 
the earth. The languages in any given area have a tendency to 
resemble each other and fall into fairly well defined groups. When 
the resemblances of vocabulary and grammar within a group are 
sufficiently great, we call that group of languages a family. As in 
families of people, the resemblance is explained by assuming a 
common ancestry from which these languages have been derived. 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, though distinct languages, 
are known to be related because they have been observed within 
historic times to assume their present forms in developing from 
their common Latin source; and in the same way, other languages. 

From the Winston Dictionary, College Edition. Used by permission of the 
publishers. 
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widely different in many particulars, can be safely said to be related 
through a common ancestry, even though the source tongue may 
have perished without leaving any record of itself. Thus most of 
the languages of Europe and a few of southwestern Asia show such 
similarities as to justify their being grouped into one great family 
of smaller related groups. From the geographical situation of 
these languages, we call the family the Indo-European family. 
. . . English belongs to this family, and among its kindred are 
Latin and its descendants; Greek; Russian; Celtic; the principal 
languages of Persia and India; and, in closer kinship, German, 
Dutch, Danish, and the other Teutonic languages. 

The languages comprising this Teutonic sub-family have de¬ 
veloped from a common source, called Old Teutonic, or Primitive 
Germanic, just as French, Spanish, etc., have developed from 
Latin. Old Teutonic, though of slightly later development than 
some, was a sister tongue, so to speak, with Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Old Celtic, and the others of the same generation, and like these 
developed its special characteristics, many of which have been 
preserved in English. The most striking one was brought about by 
a sweeping change in many of the consonant sounds, carried out 
according to fairly regular rules, and serving to mark a Teutonic 
word at once as different from the same word in one of these sister 
tongues. The principal accent of a word, which formerly had 
shifted from syllable to syllable in the different forms of the 
word’s inflection, became relatively fixed upon the root syllable in 
Teutonic; and in many cases the syllables which were thus de¬ 
prived of the accent, especially when final, were slurred over and 
weakened in pronunciation until they disappeared. The peculiarity 
known as ablaut, though it had existed before, was more fully de¬ 
veloped, and put to use as a distinguishing tense sign in many verbs, 
as is seen still in English sink, sank, sunk, or fly, flew, flown. Also, 
a f-suffix, seen in English as -t, -d, -ed, was developed into a sign 
of past tense in the regular verbs. The original inflection of nouns 
and pronouns was simplified by the loss of several cases, as the 
old ablative and locative; and in all modern Teutonic languages, 
a dual number has been lost. Such changes as these from the 
original Indo-European, with the addition of a host of new words 
to the vocabulary, served to make Teutonic as distinct a language 
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as Latin or Greek; and it was from such a language, of which no 
inscriptions, literary remains, or other records whatever have been 
preserved, that Anglo-Saxon, or Old English, was developed. 

The language now called English had its first existence as an 
individual tongue, differentiated from other Teutonic dialects, in 
the early centuries of the Christian era. Its home was among cer¬ 
tain tribes living on the mainland of Europe, where Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, and northern Germany are now shown on the 
map. It had a fairly elaborate grammar with many inflectional 
endings, as in Latin and Greek. It was probably the vehicle of a 
very fine oral literature of lays and epics, all of which except a 
few relatively late examples have unfortunately been lost. 

Individual adventurers and traders, speaking English, must have 
made many visits to Britain during the Roman occupation. But 
the effective introduction of English to its present home is con¬ 
veniently dated from A.D. 449, when Hengest and Horsa, leading 
a band of Jutes from Jutland, opened the way for a succession 
of marauders and settlers from the Continent. Britain at this time 
was peopled by a number of races, the most important of which 
was the Celts, and all of which were ultimately conquered. But 
most of the languages of these conquered races have perished 
without trace of living vernacular or written record; for the in¬ 
vading Teutonic tribes did not mingle with the conquered natives, 
as did their cousins the Franks in France, the \\ est Goths in Spain, 
the Lombards in Italy, etc., but drove them out or exterminated 
them. Certain Celtic dialects alone survived, and, indeed, are still 
spoken in some of the outlying districts; but in a short time 
after the conquest, Britain as a whole had become thoroughly 
English, and the English language and literature, transplanted 
from the lowlands of northwestern Europe, began a new stage of 
independent growth. 

It is customary to speak of three periods in the development of 
the English language. In the Anglo-Saxon, or Old English, period 
(about 700-1100), the inflections are still relatively complete; 
there are no words of French origin, and only a very few of Latin 
origin. The form and vocabulary differ so greatly from modern 
English that we of today cannot read it without special study. A 
quite abundant Anglo-Saxon literature has been preserved, of 
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which typical examples are the great epic poem “Beowulf,” an 
early metrical paraphrase of “Genesis” and “Exodus,” Cynewulf’s 
poems of “Elene,” “Juliana,” “Crist,” etc., King Alfred’s transla¬ 
tions, including that of Bedes “Ecclesiastical History,” and the 
“Anglo-Saxon Chronicle.” The Middle English period (1100-1500) 
saw the steady weakening of the unaccented syllables, and a great 
enrichment of the vocabulary. Outstanding among its products are 
the “Ormulum,” “Havelock the Dane” and a number of other 
metrical romances, the “Cursor Mundi,” “Piers the Plowman,” 
Chaucer's “Canterbury Tales,” Wycliffe's translation of the Bible, 
and, toward the end, Malory’s “Le Morte d’Arthur.” The Modern 
English period extends from 1500 on. Early examples of the litera¬ 
ture of this period are Tyndale’s translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment, Barclay’s “Ship of Fools” (translated from the German), 
and a number of miracle and morality plays, followed by Spenser’s 
“Faerie Queene” and the brilliant writings of the Elizabethan 
Age. During this last period, though English has changed and 
developed, the changes have been much less striking than during 
the earlier periods; and even its earliest literature can be read by 
one acquainted with modern English. 

Both in grammatical structure and in vocabulary, the basis of 
our present English language is still strongly Teutonic. Most of 
the simpler and more fundamental words, which we use hundreds 
of times a day, are Old English words. Such, for example, are nouns 
like father, mother, son, daughter, man, child, eye, ear, mouth, 
heart, gold, silver, wood, stone, sand, house, barn, door, bed, bench; 
adjectives like hot, cold, good, old, young, new, hard, little ; verbs 
like answer, send, buy, see, hear, sit, stand, run; and numerous 
prepositions, conjunctions, adverbs, and pronouns. The English 
language has, however, been greatly enriched by additions from a 
number of outside sources, which it is interesting to know about. 
One of the most important is Latin. Not many years after the 
Anglo-Saxons settled in England—in 597, to be precise—Roman 
missionaries came to the island and converted the people to Chris¬ 
tianity. Churches and monasteries were established, Latin was 
used in the services, and through such contacts the Anglo-Saxons 
became familiar with many Latin words. Among those that came 
into the English language at this time are altar, bishop, candle. 
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priest, shrine, and fork, box, plant, mill, lily. Some of the borrowed 
words were originally from the Greek, from which they had been 
previously borrowed by the Romans. From this dale on, Latin 
words have been added constantly to the English vocabulary, All 
through the Middle Ages, Latin was known by educated men, and 
it was natural that they should fall back upon Latin words to 
express ideas which the English vocabulary had no means to ex¬ 
press. During the Renaissance, when the influence of Latin was 
particularly strong, Greek also became widely known among 
scholars, and left many traces on English. The revival of interest 
in the life and literature of classical times led to the translation 
of many works from the great Greek and Latin authors into 
English. In these translations, new words were needed, or felt to 
be desirable, and were added to the language and became com¬ 
pletely naturalized and indispensable. It would now be difficult, 
for example, to express the ideas conveyed by the words autograph, 
elastic, myth, skeleton, tonic, without using these words from the 
Greek. 

Another important source from which the English vocabulary 
was enriched at an early date was the language of the Danes. The 
Danes were piratical sea rovers, who began a series of invasions 
of England in the year 787. These invasions continued more or 
less constantly until, as a result, shortly after the year lOOO a 
Danish king was placed on the throne of England. Most of the 
words that came in at this time are common, homely words, such 
as are, sky, call, leg, loose, skin, take, etc. 

A more important source, from which the English language has 
derived a great many words, is the French. In the year 1066, Eng¬ 
land was conquered by the Normans. The Normans were originally 
Northmen—that is, Danes—like those who had invaded England. 
They had settled in France around the mouth of the Seine River 
and had adopted the ways of life and the habits of the French 
people, giving up their own language and learning French. Their 
conquest of England was the result of a claim which William, their 
Duke, had made to the throne of England, upon the death of Ed¬ 
ward the Confessor. Since the English did not acknowledge W'il- 
liam's claim, he invaded England with an army in order to enforce 
it by the sword. Many French followers came with him, and from 
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among these French-speaking people a new nobility was created 
to replace the old English nobles who had been killed off. English, 
however, continued to be spoken by the lower middle classes and 
the peasantry ; but it was not the language of learning, and no one 
sought to subject it to an artificial codification or the restrictions 
by which grammarians often seek to preserve what they consider 
to be the original purity of a language. Thus it was able to develop 
naturally, in large measure to throw off its cumbersome inflections, 
and, just because it was ignored by the aristocracy, to take long 
strides toward its present directness and simplicity of structure. 

The new nobility spoke their native French, and in a short time 
French had become the language of all the upper classes in Eng¬ 
land. This unnatural situation existed for some two hundred years, 
and then political conditions drew all the people of England to¬ 
gether and caused a breach between England and France. The Eng¬ 
lish language was spoken by a much larger number of people in 
England than was French; and, now that conditions were favorable, 
English spread rapidly among the upper classes, so that by the year 
1300 it was understood once more by everyone. The extensive 
knowledge of French by the upper classes in the island led naturally 
to the introduction into the English language of a great many 
French words, which they had been accustomed to use and for 
which the English language, in many cases, had no equivalent. 
These words were such as the governing classes in England would 
have used, words having to do with the government, with the army 
and navy, the law courts and the church, with art, architecture, 
and fashion. It is impossible to say how many French words came 
into the English language during this period, but the number 
must run well into the thousands. 

As we noticed that the words expressing simple, homely ideas are 
largely from Anglo-Saxon, so the language of learning and formal 
speech is from the French; for the Norman French were more 
highly civilized and educated than the Saxons. As the French had 
Latin as its foundation, a large Latin element came, in changed 
form, with the French into English, and it often happened that a 
French word was adopted with nearly the same meaning as a 
Saxon word already in use, the French word serving to invest the 
idea named with an air of learning, elegance, or culture. The fol- 
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lowing pairs of words, from native English and from Latin-French 
sources respectively, will help to make this clear: 


home—residence 
show—signify 
help—relieve 
dear—precious 
hard—difficult 
hide—conceal 
freeze—congeal 


king—sovereign 
horseman—cavalier 
break—destroy 
keep—maintain 
kind—gracious 
buy—purchase 
feeling—sentiment 


It is thus to Anglo-Saxon that we look back as the source of our 
familiar, everyday speech; to Latin, directly or through French, 
as that tongue which has enriched and dignified our language with 
the terms of science, learning, and more formal speech. 

As a result of these many additions to the English vocabulary, 
the language has become wonderfully rich and expressive, but it 
is not alone dependent upon borrowing for additions to its word 
stock. Quite as many words are made by uniting stems, or a stem 
with a prefix, or a stem w'ith a suffix, thus making compounds of 
various kinds. The habit of making a new word by combining two 
other words was a strong one in Anglo-Saxon, as it is still in 
modern German. The Anglo-Saxon said book-house for library, 
and tree-wright for carpenter, and the English language of today 
is given to making similar ones, such as boathouse, bathhouse, 
storehouse, smokehouse, fire house, greenhouse, etc., shipwright, 
wheelwright, playwright, and many more such words, which in 
most cases require no explanation and are consequently called self- 
explaining compounds. When we say railroad, trolley car, steam¬ 
boat, blacksmith, waterworks, department store, and life-insurance 
company, we are using such self-explaining compounds, whether 
we write the elements joined or separate. 

When, as explained above, we resort to borrowing from other 
languages, the process of adaptation is equally interesting. Most 
words of more than one syllable are formed of two or more distinct 
parts. The most important part, or foundation, of the word—the 
part that really gives the thought of the word—is called the root or 
the stem. For instance, in the word marine, the stem is war-, from 
the Latin word ware (pronounced md'rd), meaning sea. Thus 
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marine means pertaining to the sea ; we have extended its meaning 
so that we say that marines are soldiers of the sea, and marine 
trade means trade on the sea. The same stem appears in the words 
maritime and mariner. The stem of the word dictate is diet-, mean¬ 
ing speak or say, a stem which we find also in such words as 
predict, to say before or foretell, contradict, to say against or op¬ 
pose, and in dictionary. The stem of the Latin word for foot 
is ped~, which occurs as a stem in pedal, quadruped, and pedes- 
irian. 

In many words there are two parts of equal importance, or two 
stems. Such a word is phonograph. Phon- is a Greek stem meaning 
sound, found also in telephone, megaphone, and other words. 
Graph- is also a Greek stem meaning write; you will recognize it 
in such words as telegraph, autograph, and paragraph. A phono¬ 
graph, then, in its literal meaning, is a contrivance' that writes 
sounds. 

The word thermometer is another two-stem word. Therm- is 
from a Greek word meaning heat, and meter is from a common stem 
meaning measure, so that a thermometer is an instrument that 
measures heat. A thermostat is a device for keeping the tempera¬ 
ture of a room always the same; for therm-, as we have seen, means 
heat, and stat- is from a Greek word meaning to stand still. Many 
more such words of two stems you will find from a study of an 
unabridged dictionary. 

Words of one stem, however, are much more common than those 
of two or more. Most words have just one important part, whose 
meaning is more or less changed by a less important syllable. If 
this syllable is put before a stem, it is called a prefix; if it is added 
after a stem, it is called a suffix. 

A knowledge of prefixes and suffixes is a great help to a fuller 
understanding of English words. A prefix usually alters the funda¬ 
mental meaning of the word; a suffix changes the part of speech. 
Thus if to the word take we prefix mis-, the meaning becomes to 
take wrongly, or to make an error; for mis- means wrongly. If, 
however, we add to mistake the suffix -en, the word is changed from 
a verb to an adjective, though the fundamental meaning of the 
word is not changed. Again, to prefix trans- to the word plant adds 
to the original meaning the idea of removal from place to place, 
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but to add to transplant the suffix -able merely makes the word 
an adjective without changing the thought. 

A few cases will illustrate the extent to which words may be 
built up from stems, prefixes, and suffixes. Though the literal 
meaning of such a word is by no means always the same as the 
meaning in common use, yet the literal meaning helps decidedly 
in the understanding of the word. Thus, to take a word with Latin 
elements, the prefix trans- means across, the stem lat- means to 
carry, and the suffix -ion means the act or state; but translation, 
literally the act of carrying across, is most commonly used of the 
special carrying or transference from one language to another; 
and similarly bcne-jact-or, literally a well-do-er, one who does well, 
comes to mean one who confers a benefit. In the case of native 
English words, the elements sometimes merge so completely into 
one another as almost to lose their identity: we may not think of 
a seer as a see-cr, or one who sees; the 5-sound of once and twice, 
representing an old adverbial suffix, is not now-a-days felt as such; 
and the suffix in -th used to form abstract nouns, though easily 
recognized in strength, width, height (for older heighth), etc,, 
is less obvious in youth (young-ness), health (whole-ness), filth 
(foul-ness), birth (a bearing), sloth (slow-ness), a/Zerwu/// (after¬ 
mowing). 

Some of the common prefixes, suffixes, and combining forms 
from Latin and Greek are included in the lists given below. Notice 
that a prefix frequently becomes changed in form for the sake of 
greater ease in pronunciation. Thus ad-, meaning to or for or 
against, becomes ac- when used with a stem whose first letter is c, 
as in the words accept {ac-, to; -cept, take: take to oneself) and 
accede {ac-, to; -cede, come, go; agree). When ad- is placed before 
a stem beginning with /, the d becomes /. Such a change has taken 
place, for instance, in the word affix {aj-, to; -fix, fasten: attach). 
Again, con- becomes col- when used before a stem whose initial 
letter is I, as in the word collect {col-, together; -lect, gather: gather 
together). Though there are hybrid words, such as auto-mobile, 
false-hood, book-case, most compounds (as wheel-wright, bene¬ 
factor, tele-phone) and words made by joining a prefix to a stem 
(as over-board, circumscribe, syl-logism) are composed of ele¬ 
ments from the same language; hence the examples given below 
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with the prefixes and suffixes from Latin and Greek will be found 
to illustrate other Latin and Greek elements in English. 


Word 

; Prefix 

Stem 

Suffix 

Literal 

Meaning 

Common 

Meaning 

transportation 

trans- 

pori^ 

-ai'wn 

act of carry¬ 

act» means, 


across 

carry 

act or 

state 

ing across 

or system 
of carrying 

portable 


port- 

carry 

-able 
able to be 

capable of be¬ 
ing carried 

easily car¬ 
ried 

pacify 


pax {pac-is) 
peace 

-/y 

to make 

to make 
peaceful 

to sooth or 
quiet 

preferment 

pre. 

fer. 

.ment 

result of be¬ 

advance¬ 


before 

carry 

resulting 

state 

ing carried 
before 

ment 
ahead of 
others 

expend 

ex. ' 

out 

.pend 
weigh out 
or pay 


to weigh out, 
pay out 

to pay, 
spend 

supervisor 

super. 

over 

vid. (vw-) 
see 

-Of 

one who, 
that which ; 

one who sees 

over 

an overseer 


Prefixes Used in Words 

a-, a&-, away, from . afr-duct, a/;-stract, o6-scnt, af)-normal 

ad-, ac-, af-, ag-, al-, etc., to, at .od-here, ad-just, a/-fix, oc-cept 

ante-, before 


ant/-, ant-, against (Greek) . 

onto-, self (Greek) . 

bi-, two . 

circutn-, around . 

con-, col-, com-, co-, cor-, with or to¬ 
gether . 

de-, away from, from, down. 

equi-, equal. 

ex-, ec-, e-, out, from . 

in-, il-, im-, ir-, en-, etc., in, on; also, 

not, un- . 

inter-, between. 

mon-, mono-, one, alone (Greek) 
per-, through: used also as intensive 

after, behind. 

pre-, before . 

pro-, before, for, forth, forward. 

re-, red-, back, again . . 

sub; sue-, sh/-, sug-, sum-, sup; under 

Irons-, across. 

uni-, one . 


ante-date, ante-cedent 
anti-slavery, anti-septic, ant-agonist 
aiito-mobile, a»to-graph, awta-biography 
bi-sect, fn-cycle, 6/-ped 
circKw-ference, cirermi-stance 

fon-nect, coMect, ca-operate 
de-tach. de-scend, de-pend 
e9»/-distant, e^ni-angular 
ex-cept, ec-centric. e-volve 

m-dorse, tn-clude, //-legal 
inter-pose,inter-cede 
mono-tone, mono-log 
per-forate, ^er-fervid 
post-ponc, ^oit-script 
^re-pare, ^re-cede 
pro-viAe, ^ro-cession, ^ro-pose 
re-gain, re-read, red-olent 
5«6-ject, s«/-fer, sM^-port 
trans-ier, trans-pose, trans-port 
un/-form, un/-corn 
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Suffixes 


Used in Words 


capable of being. 

-flge, amount, state . 

-ance^ -ence, relation to, condition of 
•ar, -ary, relating to .. 

-aie, to act, to cause 
^tion, action, condition 
•cy, quality, slate 
-jy, to make 

-ic, teal, pertaining to, like 
Aon, action, being, condition 

Aous, full of. 

Aze, Ase, to make like, affect with 
Ave, having the character, given to 
-ment, resulting state or condition 

-ous, full of, of the nature of. 

•iy, condition or character. 


measur-oWc, pcrccpt-/6/e 
mile-ogc, cour-ogc 
appcar-ancc, inclepcnd-c«ce 
muscul*< 2 f, pulmon-ary 
anim-a/c 

dcgcner-a//o«, civiliz-d^iDW, vari-af/on 
pira-cy, luna-cy 


satis-/y, horri-/y 
class-icfl/, gcomctr-ic 
miss-row, rebel 1-/on 
rcli2“/o«5, su$pic-fo«s 
pulver-rs^, oxid-Zee 
talkat-fi^c, posit-ive 
astonish-mmi, banish-we«f 
peril-owi, wondr-ows 
digni-fy, puri-fy 


The Latin roots, prefixes, and suffixes, however, form by no 
means the whole of the English language. They have been spoken 
of first because they are the easiest to understand, as they are little 
changed in form and meaning from the original. The real strength 
of the language, the more familiar, simpler words, the words of 
common, everyday speech, are Teutonic in origin. 

A study of the following list of Anglo-Saxon words and related 
words of modern English, and of Anglo-Saxon prefixes and suf¬ 
fixes, will give some idea of the influence of the Teutonic element 
in familiar speech. 


Word Stems 


bacan: bake, baker 

beaten: beat, beater 

beran: bear, bearer, bearable 

bitan: bite, bitten, bit 

biigan: bow, bough 

cat: cat, kitten 

ceap: cheap, chapman 

cliojan: cleave, cleft, cliff 

endwan: know, knew, knowledge 

cunnan: cunning 

dcelan: deal 


dragon: draw, drag, dray 
faran: far, fare, farewell 
fteon: flee, fled 
kldf: loaf 
liegan: lie, lay 
mag, may, might, mighty 
radon: read, riddle 
tredan: tread, trot 
treow: true, truth 
witan: wit, wot, witty 
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Prefixes 

al-, all-, quite: <7/-one, aZ-most, aZ-mighty 

an-, a-, on: a-bed. a-board 

for-, thoroughly: /or-give, for-get 

fore-, before; fore-hode, fore-cast 

g^g»-, gean-, back, again; gain-say 

in-, in: m-come. Z«-step, m-land 

mis-, wrong: w«-lead, w/j-trust, w/5-deed 

of-, oQ-, from: a^-spring, a^-shoot 

ofer-, above or over: over-cast, over-throw 

twi-, two: /laZ-light 

un-, not: ««-holy, un-do, «w-bind 

under-, under: z/wrfer-stand, under-h\d 

ut-, out: a«/*come, out-ron 

Suffixes 

-dom, power, office, state: king*rfaw, prmce-dom, irtt-dom 

-etZe, characterized by: dogg-arf, quick-witt-ed 

-cn, pertaining to, of the nature of: gold-e«, wool-e» 

-er, one who, that which: bak-ar, work-ar 
-feald, multiplied by, times: mani-/aZrf, two-/aZd 
-had, state or rank: boy-hood, roan-hood 
-ing (originally son of), part of: farth-/«g (fourth part) 

•isc, of the nature of; child-ZjA, fool-Z^A 
-leas, loose from, without: hope-Zaj5, power-Zaw 
-lice, -lie, lie, like: home-Zy, love-Zy, \ady-like 
-ling, diminutive: duck-Z/«g, gos-Z/«g 
-ling, -long, in the direction of: head-/a«g 

-scipe, originally, shape, form: used to make abstract nouns: king-j/ri^, 

worship, hardship 

sum, apt or adapted to: tooth-jame, winsome 
-ung, -ing, verbal noun suffix: sing-Z«g 
-weard, in the direction of: back-iaarrf 

-wise (not a suffix in Anglo-Saxon), way, manner: no-wise, V\ke-wise 

Year by year, century by century, English has grown and 
changed. How different from present-day English, for instance, 
is the language of Shakespeare! New words have come into the 
language from foreign tongues, and often old words have dropped 
out of use altogether or come gradually to have new meanings. 
Thus the old word clept, meaning named, and an, meaning if, are 
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no longer used. The word humorous originally meant, not funny or 
causing laughter, but full of whims. Straight meant at one time 
immediately, and presently had once the same meaning: when a 
man said, ‘T will come straight (or presently) he meant immedi¬ 
ately, and not in a short time. 

The English language is a “going concern.” Its business is ex¬ 
panding constantly and there is continual need for new words to 
meet the demands made upon it. In these limes of intense living 
and rapid progress we are daily finding new things, inventing 
new things, thinking new things, for which we need new words. 
Anything that affects a great many people or receives extensive 
consideration adds its quota of words to the vocabulary. Thus, 
the automobile has been responsible for many words now in com¬ 
mon use. Some of these are old words given a special meaning, 
such as radiator, speedometer, gear, cylinder, muffler, magneto, 
storage battery, jack; others are more definitely limited in their 
use to the automobile, such as windshield, chauffeur, brake bands, 
inner tube, spare, balloon tire, piston rings, carburetor, skid, park. 
The motion picture is responsible for the common use or readapta¬ 
tion of words such as photoplay, screen, animated cartoon, reel, 
cinema,release.The\id,v [World War I] was fruitful in new words: 
tank, camouflage, doughboy, barrage, dugout, no man’s land, 
slacker, conscientious objector, tear gas are examples. The develop¬ 
ment of the airplane has given us such words as seaplane, bombing 
plane, airdrome, ace, air raid, nose dive, tail spin. And most re¬ 
cently, the rapid development of radio transmission with its wide 
appeal has caused many people to talk about rheostat, grid leak, 
variable condenser, radio-frequency, aerial, antenna, ground-clamp, 
vernier, ear phones, loud speaker, crystal detector, to say nothing 
of static, broadcast, and stand by. In the colloquial speech, every 
year witnesses a new crop of slang expressions which come and go, 
generally without leaving any permanent trace on the language, 
but occasionally winning on their merit a right to general accept¬ 
ance. Such words are mob (Latin mobile vulgus, the volatile com¬ 
mon people), to pit (one person or team against another, a term 
originating in cockfighting), log rolling, etc. At the present time 
sweater, skyscraper, bleachers, speak-easy, thriller, mollycoddle, 
hustle, stunt, moonshiner, to mention typical examples, have either 
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thrown off their slang character or are sanctioned through being 
used by persons of discriminating taste. 

Though the Anglo-Saxon language forms, as has been shown, the 
basis of the English language, and the Latin has made a very large 
contribution, many words in our vocabulary have been transferred 
bodily from languages other than these tw’o. In fact, the English 
vocabulary is made up of so many elements from different lan¬ 
guages that it has become extremely cosmopolitan. It is favorably 
disposed towards taking in any new word that promises to be useful, 
irrespective of its source. In this respect, the English language is 
like America: it has remarkable powers of assimilation, and once 
a word is adopted, that word becomes so thoroughly a part of the 
language that we no longer think of it as a foreign word. Italy, 
Spain, India, Arabia, the West Indies, all have contributed their 
share. From Italy we have borrowed many terms pertaining to 
music and to the refinements of cultured life. Such words are 
libretto, crescendo, balcony, cameo, intaglio, catacomb. Spain has 
contributed many words naming commercial products, as indigo, 
guava, vanilla, alligator, as well as some others such as matador 
and mosquito. From Holland and Scandinavia come words per¬ 
taining to commerce and the sea, among w’hich are schooner, wagon, 
yacht, skipper, sloop. India and Arabia with their products sent 
w'ords naming them, such as chintz, candy, orange, borax, divan, 
alcohol, amber, coffee, cotton. Biblical literature brings us Hebrew 
terms, as cherub, jubilee, amen, alleluia, ephod. 

America’s contributions to the English language have come from 
the Mexicans, from the peoples of South America and the West In¬ 
dies, and from the North American Indians. From Mexico come 
chocolate, coyote, tomato; from South America, tapioca, guano, 
jaguar, quinine, alpaca; from the West Indies, hurricane, maize, 
potato. The North American Indians have given us such terms as 
moccasin, moose, raccoon, tobacco, squaw, papoose, succotash — 
words which name things common in an Indian’s daily life. 

In this way has the whole world contributed and still is contribut¬ 
ing to the language of the English-speaking peoples. What wonder, 
then, that the English tongue is full and rich and flexible? Its 
wealth of meaning, its beauty, its power are the result of centuries 
of growth and of the gifts bestowed by East and West, by North 
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and South. Such a heritage may well be the pride of every English¬ 
man and every American. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. This essay is a concentrated study of a very large and important 
subject. You may want to take various phases of it for added study, 
or for the writing of a paper. L. P. Smith’s The English Language has 
long been a readable book on the subject. Mr, Baugh also has a book, 
as do Stuart Robertson, Henry L. Mencken, and others. Check your 
library catalogue. 

2. Sir Walter Scott built the opening scenes of Ivanhoe around the 
linguistic conflict in England between the Saxons and the Normans. 
These scenes are entertaining and informative. How does it happen 
that we have Saxon words for domestic animals, such as cow, calj, 
sheep; and Norman words for the food derived from these animals, 
such as beef, veal, mutton? 

3. You would find it both interesting and instructive to study the 
sources of the words of some field in which you are particularly inter¬ 
ested. For example, take music. Make a list of words used in music: 
names of instruments, types of music, etc. Find the origin of each 
of the words. Other fields might be as diverse as garden vegetables, 
spices, court terms, medical terms, kitchen articles, furniture. 

4. Mr. Baugh lists a few words derived from World War I. How 
many can you think of derived from World War II? 

5. One of the difficulties attendant upon the potpourri nature of 
English is the unpredictable spelling—at least the divergence between 
the ways many words are pronounced and the ways they are spelled. 
What are some of the very troublesome examples? How many “un- 
English” plurals now in common use can you think of? 

6. College students have always been given to shortening words— 
and so have other people. Make a representative list of such words 
which are in acceptable use (such as gas, fence, mob). 

7. Among the sources of words the most interesting in picturesque 
connection are those from proper names: geographical, mythical, fic¬ 
tional, historical. What is the story involved in the word tantalize? 
vulcanize? hamburger? sandwich? quixotic? pasteurize? We often take 
the quality or characteristic of a person, historical or fictional, and 
use his name as an adjective or a common noun with that meaning, 
such as hector, mentor, Shylock, Benedict, Nimrod. What does it 
mean to raise Cain? What is a doubting Thomas? Shakespeare spoke 
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of “a Daniel come to judgment.” We are familiar with a derrick. How 
did it come to be named? Words and Their Ways in English Speech, 
by Greenough and Kittredge, devotes the last chapter to this subject 
of words derived from proper names. 

8. What does Mr. Baugh mean by saying that the English language 
is a “going concern”? 


ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
WRITING AND SPEAKING 

IVillicim Hazlitt 

“Some minds are proportioned to that which may be dispatched at 
once, or within a short return of time: others to that which begins 
afar off, and is to be won with length of pursuit.”—Bacon. 

It is a common observation, that few persons can be found who 
speak and write equally well. Not only is it obvious that the two 
faculties do not always go together in the same proportions: but 
they are not unusually in direct opposition to each other. We find 
that the greatest authors often make the worst company in the 
world; and again, some of the liveliest fellows imaginable in con* 
versation or extempore speaking, seem to lose all their vivacity 
and spirit the moment they set pen to paper. For this a greater de¬ 
gree of quickness or slowness of parts, education, habit, temper, 
turn of mind, and a variety of collateral and predisposing causes 
are necessary to account. The subject is at least curious, and 
worthy of an attempt to explain it. 1 shall endeavour to illustrate 
the difference by familiar examples rather than by analytical 
reasonings. The philosopher of old was not unwise who defined 
motion by getting up and walking. 

The great leading distinction between writing and speaking is, 
that more time is allowed for the one than the other; and hence 
different faculties are required for, and different objects attained 
by, each. He is properly the best speaker who can collect together 
the greatest number of opposite ideas at a moment’s warning: 
he is properly the best writer who can give utterance to the greatest 

Abridged without omission marks. 
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quantity of valuable knowledge in the course of his whole life. 
The chief requisite for the one, then, appears to be quickness and 
facility of perception—for the other, patience of soul, and a power 
increasing with the difficulties it has to master. He cannot be 
denied to be an expert speaker, a lively companion, who is never 
at a loss for something to say on every occasion or subject that 
offers: he, by the same rule, will make a respectable writer, who, 
by dint of study, can find out anything good to say upon any one 
point that has not been touched upon before, or who by asking for 
time, can give the most complete and comprehensive view of any 
question. The one must be done off-hand, at a single blow; the other 
can only be done by a repetition of blows, by having time to think 
and do better. In speaking, less is required of you, if you only do it 
at once with grace and spirit: in writing, you stipulate for all that 
you are capable of, but you have the choice of your own time and 
subject. You do not expect from the manufacturer the same 
despatch in executing an order that you do from a shopman or 
warehouseman. The difference of quicker and slower, however, is 
not all: that is merely a difference of comparison in doing the same 
thing. But the writer and speaker have to do things essentially dif¬ 
ferent. Besides habit, and greater or less facility, there is also a 
certain reach of capacity, a certain depth or shallowness, grossness 
or refinement of intellect, which marks out the distinction between 
those whose chief ambition is to shine by producing an immediate 
effect, or who are thrown back, by a natural bias, on the severer 
researches of thought and study. 

We see persons of that standard or texture of mind that they can 
do nothing, but on the spur of the occasion: if they have time to 
deliberate, they are lost. There are others who have no resource, 
who cannot advance a step by any efforts or assistance, beyond a 
successful arrangement of commonplaces: but these they have al¬ 
ways at command, at everybody’s service. Set the same person to 
write a common paragraph, and he cannot get through it for very 
weariness: ask him a question, ever so little out of the common 
road, and he stares you in the face. What does all this bustle, anima¬ 
tion, plausibility, and command of words amount to? A lively flow 
of animal spirits, a good deal of confidence, a communicative turn, 
and a tolerably tenacious memory with respect to floating opinions 
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and current phrases. Beyond the routine of the daily newspa¬ 
pers and coffee-house criticism, such persons do not venture to think 
at all: or if they did, it would be so much the worse for them, for 
they would only be perplexed in the attempt, and would perform 
their part in the mechanism of society with so much the less 
alacrity and easy volubility. 

The most dashing orator I ever heard is the flattest writer I 
ever read. In speaking, he was like a volcano vomiting out lava; 
in writing, he is like a volcano burnt out. Nothing but the dry 
cinders, the hard shell remains. The tongues of flame, with which, 
in haranguing a mixed assembly, he used to illuminate his sub¬ 
ject, and almost scorched up the panting air, do not appear painted 
on the margin of his works. He was the model of a flashy, powerful 
demagogue—a madman blest with a fit audience. He was pos¬ 
sessed, infuriated with the patriotic mania; he seemed to rend 
and tear the rotten carcase of corruption with the remorseless, 
indecent rage of a wild beast: he mourned over the bleeding body 
of his country, like another Antony over the dead body of 
Caesar, as if he would “move the very stones of Rome to rise 
and mutiny”: he pointed to the “Persian abodes, the glittering 
temples” of oppression and luxury, with prophetic exultation; and 
like another Helen, had almost fired another Troy! The lightning 
of national indignation flashed from his eye; the workings of the 
popular mind were seen labouring in his bosom: it writhed and 
swelled with its rank “fraught of aspics’ tongues,” and the poison 
frothed over at his lips. Thus qualified, he “wielded at will the 
fierce democracy, and fulmin’d over” an area of souls, of no mean 
circumference. It is not merely that the same individual cannot 
sit down quietly in his closet, and produce the same, or a cor¬ 
respondent effect—that what he delivers over to the compositor 
is tame and trite and tedious—that he cannot by any means, as 
it were, “create a soul under the ribs of death”—but sit down 
yourself, and read one of these very popular and electrical effusions 
(for they have been published), and you would not believe it to 
be the same! The thunder-and-lightning mixture of the orator 
turns out a mere drab-coloured suit in the person of the prose 
writer. We wonder at the change, and think there must be some 
mistake, some legerdemain trick played off upon us, by which what 
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before appeared so fine now appears to be so worthless. The decep¬ 
tion took place before; now it is removed. "Bottom! thou art 
translated!" might be placed as a motto under most collections 
of printed speeches that I have had the good fortune to meet with, 
whether originally addressed to the people, the senate, or the bar. 
What we read is the same: what we hear and see is different—"the 
selfsame words, but not to the selfsame tune.” The orator's vehe¬ 
mence of gesture, the loudness of the voice, the speaking eye, the 
conscious attitude, the inexplicable dumb show and noise,—all 
those brave sublunary things that made his raptures clear,”—are 
no longer there, and without these he is nothing;—his "fire and 
air” turn to puddle and ditch-water, and the god of eloquence and 
of our idolatry sinks into a common mortal, or an image of lead, 
with a few labels, nicknames, and party watchwords stuck in his 
mouth. The truth is, that these always made up the stock of his 
intellectual wealth; but a certain exaggeration and extravagance 
of manner covered the nakedness and sw-elled out the emptiness of 
the matter: the sympathy of angry multitudes with an impassioned 
theatrical declaimer supplied the place of argument or wit; while 
the physical animation and ardour of the speaker evaporated 
in "sound and fury, signifying nothing,” and leaving no trace be¬ 
hind it. 

An orator can hardly get beyond commonplaces: if he does, he 
gets beyond his hearers. The most successful speakers, even in the 
House of Commons, have not been the best scholars or the finest 
writers—neither those who took the most profound views of their 
subject, nor who adorned it with the most original fancy, of the 
richest combinations of language. Those speeches that in general 
told the best at the time, are not now readable. What were the 
materials of which they were chiefly composed? An imposing de¬ 
tail of passing events, a formal display of official documents, an 
appeal to established maxims, an echo of popular clamour, some 
worn-out metaphor newly vamped up,—some hackneyed argu¬ 
ment used for the hundredth, nay thousandth time, to fall in with 
the interests, the passions, or prejudices of listening and devoted 
admirers;—some truth or falsehood, repeated as the Shibboleth 
of party time out of mind, which gathers strength from sympathy 
as it spreads, because it is understood or assented to by the million, 
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and fiiuls, in the increased action of the minds of numbers, the 
weight and force of an instinct. A commonplace does not leave the 
mind 'sceptical, puzzled, and undecided in the moment of ac¬ 
tion':—“it gives a body to opinion, and a permanence to fugi¬ 
tive belief." It operates mechanically, and opens an instantane¬ 
ous and infallible communication between the hearer and speaker. 
\ set of cant phrases, arranged in sounding sentences, and pro¬ 
nounced “with good emphasis and discretion,” keep the gross 
and irritable humours of an audience in constant fermentation; 
and levy no tax on the understanding. To give a reason for any¬ 
thing is to breed a doubt of it, which doubt you may not remove 
in the sequel; either because your reason may not be a good one, 
or because the person to whom it is addressed may not be able to 
comprehend it, or because others may not be able to comprehend it. 
He who offers to go into the grounds of an acknowledged axiom, 
risks the unanimity of the company “by most admired disorder,” 
as he who digs to the foundation of a building to show its solidity, 
risks its falling. But a commonplace is enshrined in its own un¬ 
questioned evidence, and constitutes its own immortal basis. Na¬ 
ture, it has been said, abhors a vacuum; and the House of Com¬ 
mons, it might be said, hates everything but a commonplace 1 

A set of oratorical flourishes, indeed, is soon exhausted, and is 
generally all that the extempore speaker can safely aspire to. Not 
so with the resources of art or nature, which are inexhaustible, 
and which the writer has time to seek out, to embody, and to fit 
into shape and use, if he has the strength, the courage, and patience 
to do so. 

There is then a certain range of thought and expression beyond 
the regular rhetorical routine, on which the author, to vindicate 
his title, must trench somewhat freely. The proof that this is under¬ 
stood to be so, is, that what is called an oratorical style is exploded 
from all good writing; that we immediately lay down an article, 
even in a common newspaper, in which such phrases occur as “the 
Angel of Reform,” “the drooping Genius of Albion”; and that a 
very brilliant speech at a loyal dinner-party makes a very flimsy, 
insipid pamphlet. The orator has to get up for a certain occasion 
a striking compilation of partial topics, which, “to leave no rubs 
or botches in the work,” must be pretty familiar as well as palatable 
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to his hearers; and in doinp: this, he may avail himself of all the 
resources of an artificial memory. The writer must be original, or 
he is nothing. He is not to take up with ready-made goods; for he 
has time allowed him to create his own materials, and to make 
novel combinations of thought and fancy, to contend with unfore¬ 
seen difficulties of style and execution, while we look on, and 
admire the growing work in secret and at leisure. There is a degree 
of finishing as well as of solid strength in writing which is not to 
be got at every day, and we can wait for perfection. The author 
owes a debt to truth and nature which he cannot satisfy at sight, 
but he has pawned his head on redeeming it. It is not a string of 
clap-traps to answer a temporary or party purpose—violent, vul¬ 
gar, and illiberal—but general and lasting truth that we require at 
his hands. We go to him as pupils, not as partisans. We have a 
right to expect from him profounder views of things; finer ob¬ 
servations: more ingenious illustrations; happier and bolder ex¬ 
pressions. He is to give the choice and picked results of a whole 
life of study; what he has struck out in his most felicitous moods, 
has treasured up with most pride, has laboured to bring to light 
with most anxiety and confidence of success. He may turn a period 
in his head fifty different ways, so that it comes out smooth and 
round at last. He may have caught a glimpse of a simile, and it may 
have vanished again: let him he on the watch for it, as the idle 
boy watches for the lurking-place of the adder. He can wait. He is 
not satisfied with a reason he has offered for something: let him 
wait till he finds a better reason. There is some word, some phrase, 
some idiom that expresses a particular idea better than any other, 
but he cannot for the life of him recollect it: let him wait till he 
does. Is it strange that among twenty thousand words in the Eng¬ 
lish language, the one of all others that he most needs should have 
escaped him ? There are more things in nature than there are words 
in the English language, and he must not expect to lay rash hands 
on them all at once. You allow a writer a year to think of a sub¬ 
ject ; he should not put you off with a truism at last. You allow him 
a year more to find out words for his thoughts; he should not give 
us an echo of all the fine things that have been said a hundred 
times. All authors, however, are not so squeamish: but take up 
with words and ideas as they find them delivered down to them. 
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A person in habits of composition often hesitates in conversa¬ 
tion for a particular word: it is because he is in search of the best 
word, and t/iat he cannot hit upon. In writing he would stop till it 
came. It is not true, however, that the scholar could avail himself 
of a more ordinary word if he chose, or readily acquire a com¬ 
mand of ordinary language; for his associations are habitually in¬ 
tense, not vague and shallow; and words occur to him only as 
tallies to certain modifications of feeling. They are links in the 
chain of thought. His imagination is fastidious, and rejects all 
those that are “of no mark or likelihood.” Certain words are in his 
mind indissolubly wedded to certain things; and none are ad¬ 
mitted at the levee of his thoughts but those of which the banns 
have been solemnised with scrupulous propriety. 

To conclude this account with what perhaps I ought to have set 
out with—a definition of the character of an author. There are 
persons who in society, in public intercourse, feel no excitement, 

Dull as the lake that slumbers in the storm, 

but who, when left alone, can lash themselves into a foam. They 
are never less alone than when alone. Mount them on a dinner- 
table, and they have nothing to say; shut them up in a room by 
themselves, and they are inspired. They are “made fierce with dark 
keeping.” In revenge for being tongue-tied, a torrent of words flows 
from their pens, and the storm which was so long collecting comes 
down apace. It never rains but it pours. Is not this strange, unac¬ 
countable? Not at all so. They have a real interest, a real knowl¬ 
edge of the subject, and they cannot summon up all that interest, 
or bring all that knowledge to bear, while they have anything else 
to attend to. Till they can do justice to the feeling they have, they 
can do nothing. For this they look into their own minds, not in the 
faces of a gaping multitude. What they would say (if they could) 
does not lie at the orifices of the mouth ready for delivery, but is 
wrapped in the folds of the heart and registered in the chambers 
of the brain. In the sacred cause of truth that stirs them, mey 
would put their whole strength, their whole being into requisition, 
and as it implies a greater effort to drag their words and ideas from 
their lurking-places, so there is no end when they are once set i 
motion. The whole of a man’s thoughts and feelings cannot lie 
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the surface, made up for use; but the whole must be a greater quan¬ 
tity, a mightier power, if they could be got at, layer under layer, 
and brought into play by the levers of imagination and reflection. 
Such a person then sees farther and feels deeper than most others. 
He plucks up an argument by the roots, he tears out the very heart 
of his subject. He has more pride in conquering the difficulties of a 
question, than vanity in courting the favour of an audience. He 
wishes to satisfy himself before he pretends to enlighten the pub¬ 
lic. He lakes an interest in things in the abstract more than by 
common consent. Nature is his mistress, truth his idol. The con¬ 
templation of a pure idea is the ruling passion of his breast. The 
intervention of other people’s notions, the being the immediate 
object of their censure or their praise, puts him out. What will tell, 
what will produce an effect, he cares little about: and therefore he 
produces the greatest. The personal is to him an impertinence; 
so he conceals himself and writes. Solitude “becomes his glittering 
bride, and airy thoughts his children.” Such a one is a true author; 
and not a member of any Debating Club or Dilettanti Society 
whatever! '■ 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. This is an important subject on which Hazlitt has so emphati¬ 
cally expressed himself. Do you think he should have remained more 
impartial in his treatment of the two fields? Should he have left the 
reader in any doubt as to where he stood? 

2. Do you agree with him in his analysis of the successful speaker? 
Do you think the radio has made any difference in the quality of 

‘ I have omitted to dwell on some other differences of body and mind that 
often prevent the same person from shining in both capacities of speaker and 
writer. There are natural impediments to public speaking, such as the want of 
a strong voice and steady nerves. A high authority of the present day (Mr. 
Canning) has thought this a matter of so much importance, that he goes so 
far as even to let it affect the constitution of Parliament, and conceives that gen¬ 
tlemen who have not bold foreheads and brazen lungs, but modest pretensions 
and patriotic views, should be allowed to creep into the great assembly of the 
nation, through the avenue of close boroughs, and not to be called upon “to 
face the storms of the hustings.” In this point of view, Stentor was a man of 
genius, and a noisy jack-pudding may cut a considerable figure in the “Political 
House that Jack built.” I fancy Mr. C. Wynne Is the only person in the king¬ 
dom who has fully made up his mind that a total defect of voice is the most 
necessary qualification for a Speaker of the House of Commons!— Author. 
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speeches? If you do not entirely agree with Hazlitt, how much of 
his argument would you accept? Have you tried reading speeches 
which were entirely successful when delivered? 

3. Do you agree with Hazlitt’s analysis of the writer and his prob¬ 
lem? Is he thinking of journalistic writing? Hazlitt spoke of his own 
struggles to develop a capacity to write when he “was in vain trying, 
year after year, to write a single essay, nay, a single page or sentence.” 
He himself had a long struggle to achieve a style of writing which even 
partially satisfied him. 

4. Do you find in Hazlitt’s style any of the fire and flashiness 
which he ascribes to popular orators? Do you think this example of 
his writing has solidness and durability? Do you think it would be 
worth re-reading and reading yet again over a period of time? Why? 
or why not? 


PERSUASIVE SPEECH 

Robert T. Oliver 

Important as persuasion undoubtedly is, our understanding of 
it is daily shown to be insufficient. A politician discussing the 
tariff may be sharply reprimanded because his speech is not eco¬ 
nomically sound. He may be called shallow-minded, demagogic, 
or ignorant. But usually the critic himself is the one who is missing 
the point. The purpose of the speech is not to elaborate a thesis 
in economics. Its purpose is to win votes. The speaker may have 
been successful in mastering a field far more complex than tariffs 
—the human mind. This latter field is the real subject of his speech, 
the actual object of his attention. The politician knows better than 
his critic what he is about. To him an understanding of his con¬ 
stituency is even more vital than a mastery of the principles of 
political economy. The statesman, as distinct from the politician, 
knows both. 

Similarly, the best salesman seeks to know his prospect at least 
as well as he knows his product. His knowledge of both must be 
closely interwoven, so that each will give support to the other. 

From The Psychology of Persuasive Speech, copyright, 1942, by Longmans. 
Green and Co. Used by permission of the author and the publishers. 
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It would be difficult to name a field in which a knowledge of 
human nature, and skill in motivating it. would not be a positive 
asset. Armies, for instance, are noted for their iron discipline, 
their rules and formulas, their mechanization, and the imper¬ 
sonality which governs the official relations of officers and men. 
Yet the noted liritish tactician, General Sir Archibald Wavell, 
writing on “The Art of Generalship,” declared that these aspects 
of military science are merely the “skeleton,” without the “flesh 
and blood.” “To learn that Napoleon won the campaign of 1796 
by manoeuvre on interior lines or some such phrase is of little 
value,” he declared. “If you can discover how a young unknown 
man inspired a ragged, mutinous, half-starved army and made it 
fight, how he gave it the energy and momentum to march and fight 
as it did, how he dominated and controlled generals older and 
more experienced than himself, then you will have learned some¬ 
thing. Napoleon did not gain the position he did by so much a 
study of rules and strategy as by a profound knowledge of human 
nature in war. A story of him in early days shows his knowledge 
of psychology. When an artillery officer at the siege of Toulon 
he built a battery in such an exposed position that he was told he 
would never find men to hold it. He put up a placard, ‘The Battery 
of Men Without Fear,’ and it w-as always manned.” * 

Whether it be drilling an army or coaching football, organizing 
a Community Chest campaign or selling shirts, teaching algebra 
or directing traffic, the most successful practitioners are the ones 
who best understand the “action grooves” of the people with whom 
they deal. The most persuasive speakers in any field are the experts 
in human nature. Regardless of how much other knowledge may 
be demanded of them, their real field of specialization is human 
motivation. 

The persuasive speaker can borrow from experts in other fields 
their knowledge of economics, sociology, and the like, in order to 
direct this information toward the accomplishment of his own 
purpose. His thought must be turned first of all toward his audi¬ 
ence, and only thereafter toward his subject. His fundamental 
question is not, “What will constitute a factual or logical descrip- 

^ From Generals and Generalship, copyright, 1941. Used by permission of The 
Macmillan Company. 
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tion of my topic?” but, “What, concerning my subject, will best 
serve to induce the audience to accept my proposal?” He is a 
student not of the Rhetoric of Exact Description, but of the 
Rhetoric of Power. His aim is to produce not a scientific exposi¬ 
tion, but an influential plea to action. The facts which he will use, 
essential as they are to good persuasive speaking, are but a means 
to the end, not the end itself. 

From .Aristotle’s Rhetoric to Hitler’s Mein Kampf is a long 
jump, but the two works are alike in this one respect—in the keen¬ 
ness of their insight into the basic truth that he who would in¬ 
fluence the judgments of men must first, foremost, and finally 
know the inmost recesses of their minds. “Know yourself,” said 
Socrates, the moralist. “Know your neighbor,” said Aristotle, the 
rhetorician. “Learn the weaknesses of men,” said Hitler, the propa¬ 
gandist. To understand himself and his fellow men—to note their 
weaknesses and also their strength—is the challenge that faces 
the aspiring persuasive speaker. 

To the foregoing point of view, there may be raised two vigor¬ 
ous objections: first, that it indicates a field of study for the 
student of persuasive speech, which, in the present state of psy¬ 
chological research, is difficult if not impossible to master; second, 
that it encourages superficiality and demagoguery. Both of these 
objections deserve serious consideration. For both there is much 
to be said. 

The objection of difficulty, however, is surely not a ruling con¬ 
sideration. It applies equally to most of the real problems of 
life. Certainly no one wants to be like the drunkard who searched 
for his house key under the street lamp, not because that was where 
he had lost it, but because it was the easiest place to look. If hu¬ 
man motivation is really what the persuasive speaker needs to 
know, then he must try to master it, whatever the difficulties may 
prove to be. 

The other objection, that to turn our eyes away from the subject 
and toward the audience will lead to shallow thinking and dema¬ 
gogic trickery, merits the closest examination. The good per¬ 
suasive speaker does need a wide background of general informa¬ 
tion. He needs to know what the best reference sources are and 
how to use them. He needs to be trained in close observation and in 
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logical analysis and argument. He needs to be able to think prob¬ 
lems through with scientific objectivity. He needs to be imbued 
with a passionate love for truth. Without these abilities he will be 
unable to reach the right conclusions himself, and will be as a 
blind guide trying to lead the blind. It is quite proper that most 
educational efforts should be directed toward the increase of knowl¬ 
edge and the improvement of judgment. Along these lines much 
remains to be done, as is being vigorously contended these days by 
advocates of the new semantics and masters of the old logic. 

But ij we are to go beyond the stage oj formulating conclusions 
to investigate the methods of getting those conclusions adopted by 
others; if we are, in short, to have a science of persuasion, it must 
be based squarely upon an understanding of human nature. This 
is a task which calls for thinking that is not shallow and tricky; 
it is intellectual labor of the hardest sort. 

In essence, the science of persuasion must be the science of 
motivation. When the aim is to direct the reactions of audiences, 
the first and basic inquiry must be directed to their stimulus pos¬ 
sibilities. We must seek to understand why men act, what stimuli 
are effective, and how they may be utilized in speech, .^n individual 
engaged in formulating a judgment is enacting the role of a scien¬ 
tist or a logician. But when his own mind is made up, he must 
turn his attention to a problem very different, more complex, and 
more difficult; namely, how to persuade others to accept his con¬ 
clusion. 

It is at this point that he becomes a student of persuasive speech. 
His thinking subsequently is not subject-centered, but audience- 
centered. The question he brings to the study of persuasion is not, 
“How can I reach a right conclusion?” but, “How can a given 
audience be influenced to accept my conclusion?” This point of 
view deserves the sharpest emphasis it can receive. 

An old proverb of uncertain origin states the essence of this 
point of view in one sentence: “The fool tries to convince me with 
his reasons; the wise man persuades me with my own.” 
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STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. This author, a university professor of speech, differs markedlv 
from Hazlitt in evaluating the worth of speaking. What seems to be 
the gist of the differences in their views? In a brief statement, present 
the values Mr. Oliver sees in public speaking. 

2. Does this author make wide use of illustration and anecdote? 
How many illustrative passages are used in the four-page article? Is 
this kind of use more characteristic of writing or of speaking? Which 
illustrations are of the greatest value to the idea the author is pre¬ 
senting? 

3. Hazlitt’s sympathies, as he makes entirely clear, are all with the 
writer as against the speaker. Would you think his own personal 
short-comings might have influenced his conclusions? Does Mr. Oliver, 
on the other hand, give too much credit to speaking? May not much 
persuasion be accomplished by writing? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1. The selections of this section have emphasized language as com¬ 
munication. What is communication? When is it successful? These 
may seem like rhetorical questions, but they are not. They are more 
nearly philosophical questions. Let us illustrate by looking at a brief 
two sentences from Aldous Huxley’s Crome Yellow: “Mrs. Wim- 
bush’s question had been what the grammarians call rhetorical; it 
asked for no answer. It was a little conversational flourish, a gambit 
in the polite game.” This passage makes demands on the reader. Do 
you understand it? What is understanding it? If you knew the mean¬ 
ing of all the words, would you understand it? 

But Mr. Huxley, who has always been a great reader and searcher 
into the mysteries of culture, has pictures in his mind for such words 
as “the grammarians” and “rhetorical.” What understanding of civi¬ 
lization is called for by words, “conversational flourish”! One may 
look up the word “gambit” in the dictionary, but one who plays chess 
probably has a better idea of its application. But, too, the word has 
connotations beyond chess. What is “the polite game”? 

What is communication? When is it successful? You might enjoy 
reading one of the recent popular books on semantics. 

2. It seems likely that through trial and error civilization has de- 
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veloped certain ways of increasing the probability of successful com¬ 
munication. George Henry Lewes (the husband of George Eliot) wrote 
a book called The Principles of Success in Literature. In it he has 
this statement of the laws of literature: 

The Laws of Literature may be grouped under three heads. Per¬ 
haps we might say they are three forms of one principle. They are 
loaded on our three-fold nature—intellectual, moral, and aesthetic: 

The intellectual form is the Principle of V’ision. 

The moral form is the Principle of Sincerity. 

The aesthetic form is the Principle of Beauty. 

‘‘Unless a writer has what, for the sake of brevity, I have called 
Vision, enabling him to see clearly the facts or ideas, the objects or 
relations, which he places before us for our own instruction, his work 
must obviously be defective. He must see clearly if we are to see 
clearly. Unless a writer has Sincerity, urging him to place before us 
what he sees and believes as he sees and believes it, the defective ear¬ 
nestness of his presentation will cause an imperfect sympathy in us. He 
must believe what he says, or we shall not believe it. Insincerity is 
always weakness, sincerity even in error is strength. This is not so 
obvious a principle as the first; at any rate it is one more profoundly 
disregarded by writers. 

“Finally, unless the writer has grace—the principle of Beauty f 
have named it—enabling him to give some aesthetic charm to his 
presentation, were it only the charm of well arranged material and 
well constructed sentences, a charm sensible through all the intricacies 
of composition and of style, he will not do justice to his powers, and 
will either fail to make his work acceptable, or will very seriously limit 
its success.” 



Growing by Rxperience 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, asked why he no longer went 
to the theater, replied: “Why, sir, our tastes greatly 
alter. The lad does not care for the child's rattle. 
As we advance in the journey of life we drop some 
of the things which have pleased us; whether it be 
that we are fatigued and don’t choose to carry so 
many things any farther, or that we find other things 
that we like better.” 

I could inform the dullest author how he might write 
an interesting book. Let him relate the events of his 
life with honesty, not disguising the feelings that 
accompanied them. 

Coleridge 

Ah! that life that I have known! How hard it is to 
remember what is most memorable. We remember 
how we itched, not how our hearts beat. 

Thoreau 


BLIND . . . DEAF , . . DUMB 

Robert M. Coates 

Without question, one of the major events of the year 1904, at 
least as far as the general public was concerned, was the gradua¬ 
tion of Helen Adams Keller from Radcliffe College. A few doctors 
and students in the field of her affliction had been watching^ the 
history of her progress for years, but outside this narrow circle 
there were few who had ever even heard of the young lady, and to 
all the others the news of her achievement, breaking suddenly, had 
about it something of the qualities of a miracle. 

From the New Yorker, January 25, 1930. Used by permission of author and 
publisher. 
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Here was a girl—an American girl too!—blind, deaf, dumb: 
she had learned to talk; she had found the use of her intelligence 
and had used it to such good purpose that she had earned a^B.A. 
degree in an American institute of learning, “with,” it was stated, 
“especial mention for her excellence in English Literature.” 

The accomplishment had, of course, its aspects of lasting im¬ 
portance. It demonstrated finally that the deaf, dumb, and blind 
need not necessarily, by reason of the curtailment of their senses, 
be classed as idiots, as the law had for so long termed them. It 
implied that by better training methods all persons so handi¬ 
capped might be given a normal education. 

But in general people gave little consideration to the remoter im¬ 
plications in what she had done. To them, Helen Keller was unique 
and marvellous. Her feat was felt to be heroic, superhuman: con¬ 
templating it, they experienced the same vicarious elation as when 
an American girl swims the Channel. 

Newspapers printed stories about her on the front page. The 
Ladies’ Home Journal presented her autobiography. In the next 
few years, her books —The Story of My Life, The 
World / Live /m— were published, and sold widely. She lectured; 
wherever she went, crowds gathered to gaze curiously at her. She 
bought a house at Wrentham, Massachusetts, with some sort of 
agrarian experiment in mind; reporters crowded after her. The 
officials at Radclifie, who had shown no special anxiety to get her 
into college, expressed themselves as proud of her. Society took 
her up; she dined out, she went on yachting cruises. 

But she had a stubbornness of intention through it all. Andrew 
Carnegie asked if it were true that she was a Socialist. She said she 
was. He said he ought to spank her. Later, he offered her an an¬ 
nuity of twenty-five hundred dollars. She declined, but he said he 
would let the offer stand for a while, “on probation.” The Queen of 
Rumania invited her to join a movement whereby the blind-deaf 
were to be segregated in a little community of their own, to be 
called (appropriately enough to a lady whose pen name was Car¬ 
men Sylva) by the Latin name of “Vatra Luminosa”: in English, 
Luminous Hearth. Helen Keller refused to have anything to do* 
with it; the Queen was hurt, and never wrote to her again. 

She hurt a good many people’s feelings—people in whose plans 
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she felt she detected a pitying or patronizing attitude toward the 
blind-deaf. Her point of view was diametrically opposite. She was 
opposed to segregating, coddling. She believed that the unfor¬ 
tunates should be taught to rely as much as possible on them¬ 
selves. She was convinced that what she had done, others could 
do, and she felt that a great part of her own struggles had been 
in combating the eleemosynary attitude, the refusal on all sides to 
regard her, within her limitations, as a normal human being. “My 
whole desire has been to have my own door key,” she said, “and go 
and come like people who can see.” 

Perhaps she was wrong in this. Certainly she has proved her point 
in her own case, but the philosophy is that of the strong for the 
weak. Her own capacities are far greater than the average: it may 
be that there were others, weaker-willed and weaker-witted, who 
needed more supervision than she, in her youth at least, seemed 
willing to allot them. 

But that was her opinion, and she stuck to it, and people went 
away with that baffled resentment of those whose charitable ges¬ 
tures have been put aside. There was a backwash of criticism fol¬ 
lowing her fame; magnified reports of her wealth, her grand life, 
made it easier to characterize her as hardboiled. As a matter of fact, 
the Wrentham experiment lost money from the start; after several 
years’ struggle the farm was sold. Illness, in the end, forced her to 
accept the Carnegie annuity. Continued after his death, it is still 
her chief source of income. 

She was born, a normal child, in Tuscumbia, Alabama, on June 
27, 1880. Her father, Arthur Keller, was a prominent man in the 
community, the editor of the North Alabamian and the owner of 
a large estate. He was, however, in the condition typical of many 
Southerners at the time: he was land-poor. Consequently when, 
at the age of nineteen months, an illness left Helen blind, deaf, and 
dumb, there was little he could do about it. The disease had been 
diagnosed as brain fever; according to the common theory of the 
time, it was believed to have left her an idiot. 

She grew into childhood, wild and unruly—giggling and chuck¬ 
ling to express pleasure; kicking, scratching, uttering the choked 
screams of the deaf-mute to indicate the opposite. It was not until 
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the Cleveland administration, in 1888, appointed her father dis¬ 
trict marshal of Alabama, with a salary of six thousand dollars a 
year, that he had money enough to provide expert care for the child. 
He wrote to the Perkins Institute at Boston, and a young teacher. 
Miss Anne Sullivan, was sent down to be Helen’s companion and 
teacher. When she arrived, Helen was eight years old, but prac¬ 
tically it was the beginning of all life for her. The two have been 
inseparable companions ever since. 

The blind children at Perkins Institute had made a doll for Miss 
Sullivan to give to Helen Keller. She began her training with that. 
She would put the doll in Helen’s hand, take it away; then she 
would spell “d-o-1-1,” by the symbols of the “hand-manual” alpha¬ 
bet, into the child’s palm. Finally, she would hold one hand open, 
and with the other hand she would move Helen’s fingers to spell 
“d-o-1-1” into the palm again. Then, she would give her the doll 
to play with. 

Because her illness had come at so early an age, it must be re¬ 
membered, Helen Keller was to all purposes as if she had been born 
blind, deaf, and dumb. She had no conscious remembrance of ever 
having heard a sound, seen a light, uttered a word. She had no 
idea of the mental process, accepted unthinkingly by all of us, 
through which names represent things; she hadn’t the faintest 
conception of the intricacies of language. Except for the difference 
in intelligence, the thing was like teaching a dog—but one who 
could neither see nor hear—to perform a complicated series of 
meaningless tricks, each at a different hand-signal. Nevertheless, 
she finally got the idea. By the end of a month, she had learned 
(since she had never even seen her fingers, it was purely by muscle- 
memory) to spell a few simple words: “c-a-n-d-y,” “a-p-p-l-e,” 
“s-p-o-o-n,” and so on. 

Then began the even more difficult job—that of teaching her 
the idea of an alphabet. Gradually, by spelling words, by repeating 
single letters over and over again, her conception of names as 
entities was broken down, and the idea of individual letters, out 
of which words could be built, was substituted. It required, on the 
part of Miss Sullivan, a tremendous patience and resourceful¬ 
ness; on the part of the child, a philosophical spark that seems 
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almost miraculous. It took three years, but by the time that she 
was eleven, Helen Keller knew the alphabet, both by palm-manual 
and Braille raised type, and could read and write. 

By now, Miss Sullivan was convinced that she had in her charge 
an exceptional child, and when the rumor reached her that some¬ 
where in Sweden a dumb child had been taught to talk, she de¬ 
cided to try it on Helen. The method she devised was based on the 
classification of all sounds as nasal, labial, and guttural. Accord¬ 
ingly, the child was taught to place her thumb on the speaker’s 
throat, the first two fingers on the lips, and the third at the side of 
the nose. In this way she learned first to recognize the various 
sounds, and then to pronounce them. The first sentence she learned 
to speak was; “I am not dumb now.” It is one of those simple 
statements to which circumstances can give an epic quality. Since 
then, in lectures, and recently in movie-tone, the two women have 
demonstrated the process of instruction hundreds of times. Al¬ 
ways the climax, when Helen repeats in her queer, laboring voice, 
‘‘Ah-eee ammm nnnot hadummm nnnowoo!” is infinitely moving. 

The rest of her training went rapidly. By the time she was in 
her teens she had caught up with the normal scale of education; 
she entered Radcliffe at the age of twenty. Anne Sullivan went 
with her, spelling lectures into her hand, reading lesson assign¬ 
ments aloud while Helen fingered her lips. They were never parted. 
Anne Sullivan fell in love with John Macy, the poet and critic, and 
was married to him. The three moved to Wrentham together, to 
live. Later, Mrs. Macy and her husband separated. She remained 
with Helen. 

They live now [1930] at 93 Seminole Avenue, in Forest Hills. 
The house is their own; they bought it with the proceeds of the 
sale of the farm at Wrentham. Mrs. Macy herself is now past 
sixty, and her own eyesight is failing: some fifteen years ago. Miss 
Polly Thomson, a young Scotch girl, with considerable experi¬ 
ence among the blind, joined the family, to manage the household 
and the business affairs. 

Although her present life seems almost like retirement after the 
blaze of notoriety of a quarter-century ago, Helen Keller is still 
a very busy woman. Soon after she left college, the American 
Foundation for the Blind was formed. It was one of the few or- 
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ganizations with whose aims she felt herself to be in sympathy, 
and she has worked to help it ever since, lecturing, campaigning for 
legislation to help the blind. She has a considerable daily mail 
to attend to—not only business letters, but also those more ran¬ 
dom communications which every celebrity receives. Curiously, 
she seems to have more appeal for men than for women. More men 
than women come to her lectures; more men write to her. An 
inventor, suddenly seized with the idea that this blind-deaf woman 
must be terrified by the machines, offers to guide her through a 
factory; the captain of an ocean liner sends her a little compass, 
its points marked in Braille type; a traveller, viewing the Pyra¬ 
mids, writes to Helen Keller about them. 

She is now [1930] forty-nine years old. Her hair is graying; in 
figure she is stocky rather than tall. Her profile has a sharp, Grecian 
elegance, but seen full, her face is a little wider, the features more 
heavily formed, than from the side view one might expect. Her 
eyes are blue, and have none of the lack-lustre look usual to the 
blind. When she talks, they take on animation; they gaze at you 
with what seems a seeing glance. 

She likes to talk, to be with people. With friends, she puts her 
fingers on their lips and “reads’’ their words. It is only necessary 
to enunciate clearly for her to understand. She repeats each sen¬ 
tence after them, to make sure. Her own speech is difficult to under¬ 
stand only as would be that of a foreigner a little uncertain of his 
accent. She lingers on certain consonants as a Spaniard might, and 
the voice comes with a breathing sound, as if she had to force the 
utterance. She still calls Mrs. Macy “Teacher,” and she is still 
studying with her. “You swallow your words,” Teacher will say, 
and Helen, with a little frown of concentration, reads the words 
after her: “Ee-you soowalllowoo ee-yourr worrrdz.” Her gestures, 
as she speaks, have a curious, curbed vehemence. 

She talks bookishly. Never having heard a voice, she has never 
learned the easy vocabulary of ordinary intercourse. To express 
her ideas, she falls back on the phrases she has learned from books, 
and uses words that sound stilted, poetical metaphors. “Mine is 
a reasonably happy life. I have the immeasurable fires of the 
mind for light,” she will say, as one would remark, “I have a good 
time on the whole.” It is perhaps because of this habit of phrase- 
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ology that many people attribute to her a sentimentality of outlook 
which neither her life nor her writings would justify. 

Thus, she has no illusions as to the various sixth senses which 
are often, with awe, attributed to the blind. She lays no claim to 
being able to tell colors by touch, and she admits to a very poor 
sense of direction. Recent tests by Doctor Frederick Tilney, the 
neurologist, and a group of Columbia professors, indicate that, 
fundamentally, her senses of touch, taste, and smell are hardly 
better than the average. 

She has, however, developed a certain acuteness in interpreting 
these perceptions. She can tell, by the sense of smell, whether she 
is entering a church, a house, a public building; similarly, passing 
a shop door, she can often tell what goods are sold there, by their 
odor. She can feel the vibrations of various instruments, and dis¬ 
tinguish the rhythm of the music, by touch. The poet, Carl Sand¬ 
burg, is an old friend of hers, and she enjoys his visits especially 
because he brings his banjo and plays old folk tunes for her; she 
touches the rim of the instrument with her fingertips and “reads” 
the melodies. No matter how her friends may try to hide it, she 
can tell when one is cross, or nervous, or gay, by the almost im¬ 
perceptible differences in the way their hands touch hers. But she 
often goes wrong in other things: for years, Mrs. Macy has been 
trying to explain to her that radiators do not give out light, and 
she has never got the matter straight yet. To her, light and heat 
are still the same. 

Her whole life has been a struggle to come as near to self-reliance 
as her limitations would permit. Camping last summer at a lake 
near the Canadian border, she insisted on having ropes strung 
along the paths and out into the water, so that she could walk and 
swim by herself. At home, she is almost completely independent. 
She dresses and undresses herself. Her desk is her own; she types 
her own manuscripts, keeps them in order. She washes dishes; she 
eats unaided; afternoons, she walks back and forth in the garden 
at the side of the house, with no one but Hans, the Great Dane 
dog, for company. 

She is essentially gay, spirited, sturdy. Inevitably, she must know 
moments of the most intolerable depression, and the blacker in 
that no sight nor sound can penetrate to distract her. Such moods 
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she hides. She permits no one to pity her. On the other hand, she 
must have depths of meditation, of philosophical enjoyment, which 
we who live so much closer to the surface can never know. As for 
the more trivial pleasures, she has them, too. She plays solitaire, 
using cards with raised markings; she plays checkers, on a board 
whose squares are dug out in hollows to receive the pieces. She 
“listens,” by the touch of her fingers, to the radio: sometimes she 
goes to the theatre, with Mrs. Macy or Polly Thomson along to 
spell the action into her hand as the play progresses. 

This last enjoyment, however, always has its aftermath. Al¬ 
ways, after a show, she dreams, fitfully and tormentedly, trying 
vainly to picture the progress of the drama she has been told about, 
but can never see. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. When you think of this biographical essay as a whole, how 
would you describe the plan of organization? Does the arrangement 
of material seem to you reasonable and desirable? For instance, does 
the paragraph beginning, “She was born, a normal child . . . ,” make 
a distinct break in the essay? Is the basic quality of coherence violated? 

2. Is the opening paragraph a good one for this essay? Justify your 
opinion. The author speaks of Helen Keller’s “affliction” without 
specifying what it is. Is that a wise procedure? 

3. Is the end paragraph adequate to close the essay? Does the 
essay come to an end, or just stop? What do you think of the ending 
four words in their f>osition? Does this ending have emphasis? 

4. Discuss the quality of emphasis and how it is achieved through¬ 
out this essay? 

5. This essay has some unusual stylistic qualities, such, for example, 
as the title. The second paragraph is unusual in sentence structure and 
punctuation. Point out other passages which seem to be unusual. 

6. Compare the paragraphs in this selection which parallel passages 
from Helen Keller’s own writing in the selection on page 127. How 
closely does Mr. Coates follow Miss Keller’s discussion? Do you see 
any differences in treatment which grow out of differences in point 
of view? Which account of Helen Keller’s learning process is the more 
dramatic? 

7. What events or experiences in Helen Keller’s life were outstand¬ 
ing in contributing to her development? 
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8. What library reference works would you use to complete the 
biographies of Anne Sullivan Macy and Helen Keller for the years 
since this essay was written? 


MY TRAINING FOR AN EXPLORER’S 

LIFE 

Roald Amundsen 

How did I happen to become an explorer? It did not just happen, 
for my career has been a steady progress toward a definite goal 
since I was fifteen years of age. Whatever I have accomplished in 
exploration has been the result of lifelong planning, painstaking 
preparation, and the hardest kind of conscientious work. 

I was born a few miles south of Oslo in Norway, and when I 
was three months of age my parents removed to the capital, where 
I was reared and educated. I passed without incident through the 
usual educational routine of Norway, which is divided into a 
primary school for the ages of six to nine, a “gymnasium” for the 
ages of nine to fifteen, and college from the ages of fifteen to 
eighteen. My father died when I was fourteen, and my older 
brothers went out into the world to care for themselves. I was thus 
left at home alone with my mother, by whom I was directed toward 
a course to prepare me to practice medicine. This ambition, how¬ 
ever—which originated with her and for which I never shared her 
enthusiasm—was never to be realized. When I was fifteen years 
old, the works of Sir John Franklin, the great British explorer, 
fell into my hands. I read them with a fervid fascination which 
has shaped the whole course of my life. Of all the brave Britishers 
who for four hundred years had given freely of their treasure, 
courage, and enterprise to dauntless but unsuccessful attempts to 
negotiate the Northwest Passage, none was braver than Sir John 
Franklin. His description of the return from one of his expeditions 
thrilled me as nothing I had ever read before. He told how for 

From My Life as an Explorer, by Roald Amundsen, copyright, 1927, by Double¬ 
day, Doran and Co., Inc. Used by permission of, and arrangement with, the pub¬ 
lishers. 
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three weeks he and his little band had battled with the ice and 
storms, with no food to eat except a few bones found at a deserted 
Indian camp, and how before they finally returned to the outpost 
of civilization they were reduced to eating their own boot leather 
to keep themselves alive. 

Strangely enough the thing in Sir John's narrative that appealed 
to me most strongly was the sufferings he and his men endured. 
A strange ambition burned within me to endure those same suffer¬ 
ings. Perhaps the idealism of youth, which often takes a turn 
toward martyrdom, found its crusade in me in the form of Arctic 
exploration. I, too, would suffer in a cause—not in the blazing 
desert on the way to Jerusalem, but in the frozen North on the 
way to new knowledge in the unpierced unknown. 

In any event. Sir John’s descriptions decided me upon my 
career. Secretly—because I would never have dared to mention 
the idea to my mother, who I knew would be unsympathetic—I 
irretrievably decided to be an Arctic explorer. 

More than that, I began at once to fit myself for this career. In 
Norway, in those days, there were no organized athletic sports as 
there are now everywhere. The only sports at all were football and 
skiing. Although I did not like football, I went in for it as part of 
the task of training my body to endure hardship. But to skiing 
I took with perfect naturalness and intense enthusiasm. At every 
opportunity of freedom from school, from November to April, I 
went out in the open, exploring the hills and mountains which 
rise in every direction around Oslo, increasing my skill in travers¬ 
ing ice and snow and hardening my muscles for the coming great 
adventure. 

In those days houses were kept tightly closed in winter, so I 
was regarded as an innovator and something of a freak because 
I insisted on sleeping with my bedroom windows wide open, even 
in the bitterest weather. My mother anxiously expostulated with 
me about this practice. To her I explained that I liked fresh air, 
but of course it was really a part of my conscientious hardening 
process. 

At eighteen I graduated from the college, and, in pursuance of 
my mother’s ambition for me, entered the university, taking up the 
medical course. Like all fond mothers, mine believed that I was a 
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paragon of industry, but the truth is that I was a worse than in¬ 
different student. Her death two years later, in my twenty-first 
year, saved her from the sad discovery which she otherwise would 
have made, that my own ambitions lay in another direction and 
that I had made but poor progress in realizing hers. With enormous 
relief, I soon left the university, to throw myself whole-heartedly 
into the dream of my life. 

Before I could realize it, however, I had to discharge the duty 
of all young men in Norway, of performing my tour of military 
service. This I was eager to do, both because I wanted to be a good 
citizen and because I felt that military training would be of great 
benefit to me as further preparation for life. I had, however, one 
serious disqualification for a military career, which was unsus¬ 
pected by most of my companions. My eyesight was especially 
powerful, but I was troubled by near-sightedness, which to this 
day, though gradually improved, is not wholly corrected. If this 
defect were discovered by the medical examiner, I would not be 
admitted to military training. Fortunately, I had refused to wear 
the glasses that had been prescribed for me. 

When the day came for me to take my physical examination for 
the army, I was ushered into an office where the chief examiner 
sat behind a desk with two assistants. He was an elderly physician, 
and, as I quickly discovered to my extreme embarrassment, an 
enthusiastic student of the human body. I was, of course, stripped 
to the skin for the examination. The old doctor looked me over and 
at once burst into loud exclamations over my physical develop¬ 
ment. Evidently my eight years of conscientious exercise had not 
been without their effect. He said to me: “Young man, how in the 
world did you ever develop such a splendid set of muscles?” I ex¬ 
plained that I had always been fond of exercise and had taken a 
great deal of it. So delighted was the old gentleman at his dis¬ 
covery, which he appeared to regard as extraordinary, that he 
called to a group of officers in the adjoining room to come in and 
view the novelty. Needless to say, I was embarrassed almost to 
extinction by this exhibition of my person in the altogether. 

The incident, however, had its fortunate side. In his enthusiasm 
over the rest of my physical equipment, the good old doctor en- 
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tirely forgot to examine my eyes. Consequently, I was passed with 
flying colors and got my training in the army. 

Military service in Norway occupies only a few weeks of the 
year, so I had plenty of time to carry on my own course of special 
training for my future career of explorer. One incident of this 
training very nearly wrote “finis” to my life, and involved dangers 
and hardships fully as severe as any I was destined ever to en¬ 
counter in the polar regions. 

This adventure happened in my twenty-second year. It was in 
an effort to achieve a sort of Arctic passage not many miles from 
Oslo itself. To the west of the capital there rises a line of steep 
mountain sides surmounted by a plateau of about six thousand 
feet elevation. This plateau extends westward nearly to the coast 
of Norway, in the neighborhood of Bergen, and is marked on that 
side by an even more abrupt descent—so difficult, in fact, that only 
two safe trails down its side exist. In summer the plateau was 
frequented only by Lapp herdsmen pasturing their nomadic herds 
of reindeer. No farmers lived there, so the only building of any 
sort in many miles was a hut erected by these herdsmen for shelter 
from cold rainstorms in the fall of the year. In the winter, the 
Lapps descended to the valleys, and the plateau was deserted. There 
was no record of any person having ever crossed the plateau in 
winter, from the mountain farm called Mogen on the east to the 
farm called Garen on the west coast. I determined to make this 
crossing. 

Choosing a single companion, I proposed that we make the 
venture together. He agreed, and we left Oslo during the Christ¬ 
mas holidays. We made our way rapidly over the snow on our skis 
to the little farm called Mogen. Here we stopped at the last farm¬ 
house that we expected to see on the whole trip. It was a tiny affair 
of only one room in which were crowded an old man and his wife 
and their two married sons—six people in all. They were, of course, 
of the simplest peasant type. There were no tourists in those days 
in any season of the year, so that our descent upon them would 
have been a surprise at any time. Coming as we did in the dead of 
winter, they were doubly astonished. We had no difficulty in per¬ 
suading them to allow us to stay overnight with them. They were 
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hospitable folk and made room for us on the floor near the fire¬ 
place, where we rolled ourselves up in our reindeer sleeping bags 
and slept very comfortably. 

On the morrow, however, it was snowing, and this storm turned 
out to be a regular blizzard. It lasted for eight days, and we spent 
the whole of this time in the farmhouse. 

Of course, our hosts were curious to know what errand could 
have brought us to their remote home. When we told them our plan 
to ascend to the plateau and cross it to the coast, they were first 
incredulous and then greatly alarmed for our safety. All three of 
the men were familiar with the plateau and joined in earnestly 
warning us not to attempt to cross it in winter. It had never been 
done, and they were sure it could not be done. Nevertheless, we 
were determined to push on and attempt it, so on the ninth day they 
accompanied us to the foot of the plateau at the head of their 
valley and showed us the best way to ascend. They bade us good¬ 
bye sadly, and we understood that they feared they would never 
see us again. 

Of course, we were light-hearted about the enterprise. To us it 
seemed simple enough. The plateau was only about seventy-two 
English miles wide, and with our skill on skis and any decent luck 
with the weather, we counted at most on two days to make the 
crossing. Our equipment for the venture was based upon this 
theory, and accordingly was of the sketchiest character. Besides 
our skis and ski sticks, we each had a reindeer sleeping bag that 
we carried on our backs. We took no tent. Each of us had a small 
bag containing our provisions and a small alcohol lamp. This bag 
was rolled inside the sleeping bag. Our provisions consisted of a 
few crackers, some bars of chocolate, and a little butter. At the 
best scant rations for perhaps eight days. We had a pocket com¬ 
pass and a map of the region printed on paper. 

We had no difficulty in ascending to the plateau. It was not a 
perfectly level plain that we found, but, for the practical purpose 
of travel, it might as well have been, for it offered no distinguish¬ 
ing landmarks to guide our course. There was nothing to be seen 
but an endless succession of small and indistinct hills. 

We set our course by the compass. Our destination for our first 
day’s travel was the herder’s hut which was about in the middle 
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of the plateau. At that time of the year in Norway, the daylight is 
little better than twilight, but with our compass we had no difficuly 
in getting along, and early in the evening we found the hut. 

Our elation at this discovery was rather short-lived, for we 
found that the door and window of the hut had been nailed up and 
the top of the chimney covered over with heavy boards. We were 
pretty well tired with our days exertions, the wind had started to 
blow again, and the thermometer was about ten degrees Fahren¬ 
heit below zero. With these handicaps, it was the hardest kind of 
work to get into the hut and later to clamber on to the roof and 
clear the top of the chimney so that we could start a fire. Both of 
us got our fingers badly frostbitten, and my companion, for some 
weeks after, was in grave danger of losing one of his. 

We had the good fortune to find firewood stacked up in the hut. 
It took us some time, however, to make it of any use to us. If you 
have ever tried to build an open fire under a cold chimney with the 
thermometer below zero, you will understand the difficulty we had 
in getting a draught going. The cold air settles down on your fire 
like a blanket, and you have to get a pretty brisk blaze going 
before the heat displaces the column of cold air in the flue. Mean¬ 
while, of course, in our efforts to do this, we had filled the little 
hut with smoke that got into our eyes and throats and caused us 
much discomfort. 

We felt pretty good after we had the fire blazing and had eaten 
a supper. At length, we rolled up in our sleeping bags in the bunks 
on the opposite wall and slept very comfortably. 

In the morning, we found that our troubles had only begun. The 
wind of the night before was still blowing, and it was now snowing 
heavily. The storm was so severe that it would obviously be folly 
to venture out in it. VV'e therefore settled down to sit the storm out 
before the fireplace. Further exploration of the hut revealed an¬ 
other bit of good luck—it disclosed a small sack of rye flour that 
had been left behind by some herdsman. As we now realized that 
our own provisions must be husbanded, we made a thin porridge 
of this flour, which we cooked in an iron kettle over the open fire. 
We spent two days in the hut, and the only food we took in that 
time was this weak porridge. At best, it was not very nourishing, 
and neither was it palatable. 
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On the third day, the storm had somewhat abated, and we de¬ 
cided to resume our march westward toward Garen. We now had 
to set our course very carefully, as there were only two places on 
the west coast at which a descent from the plateau was at all pos¬ 
sible, and as these places were several miles apart, we had now 
definitely to choose one of them and reject the other. Having made 
this choice we set forward. 

We had not gone far before it started snowing again and the 
weather grew milder. We had frequently to consult the map to take 
our bearings, and the wet snow falling on the flimsy paper soon 
reduced it to pulp. After that, we had to proceed as best we could 
by the compass alone. 

Night overtook us before we reached the edge of the plateau and, 
of course, there was nothing to do but to camp where it found us, 
out in the open. That night nearly finished us. When we had un¬ 
rolled our sleeping bags, we took out our provision bags and laid 
them at our feet. Alongside them we set up our ski sticks as 
markers to indicate in the morning where the bags were if the 
overnight snow should cover them. We spent the night in extreme 
discomfort. The soft snow had melted on our clothing and had 
saturated it with moisture. When we got into our sleeping bags, 
the heat of our bodies turned enough of this moisture into steam 
so that it permeated the inside of the sleeping bags as well. It was 
a wretched experience. Worse yet, it turned cold again in the night. 
I woke up in the darkness feeling half frozen, and was so uncom¬ 
fortable that I could not go back to sleep. It finally occurred to me 
that if I got up and drank some of the alcohol out of the lamp in my 
provision bag, it would restore my circulation. I climbed out of the 
sleeping bag and felt around in the dark until I got hold of my ski 
stick, and then I clawed about for my provision bag. To my aston¬ 
ishment and chagrin, it was not to be found. When morning broke, 
we both resumed the search and could find neither of the bags. To 
this day I have not been able to make a reasonable conjecture that 
would explain what became of them. There was, however, no doubt 
of the fact—they were gone. 

Our plight now was worse than uncomfortable; it was extremely 
dangerous. Unless we could speedily reach shelter and food, we 
should certainly freeze to death. With this alarming situation con- 
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fronting us, we headed west again in hopes of reaching the edge of 
the plateau before night fell. 

Luck was still against us. It soon began to snow so heavily that 
we could not see our way more than a few feet ahead. We decided 
now that the only thing to do was to turn around and try to make 
our way east across the plateau to our starting point. W’e made a 
few miles on this new course when night again overtook us. 

Again the night was wet. W’e were drenched, and our bags were 
still heavy with moisture. Snow was still falling. W’hen night came 
on, we had reached a small peak that thrust up out of the plateau. 
We sought out its lee side, figuring that we might be reasonably 
comfortable if we could keep out of the wind. W'e found that it did 
make a good deal of difference. I decided to improve even on that. 
I dug into the snow and made myself a small cave not much larger 
than my body, and into the cave I climbed head first and pulled my 
bag in after me. I soon congratulated myself on this idea, for I 
escaped altogether the gusts of wind outside. 

In the night, the weather turned cold suddenly. The wet snow 
had settled down on me in my cave and over its entrance at my 
feet. When the temperature dropped, it froze. In the middle of 
the night I woke up. I was lying on my back with my right wrist 
across my eyes and the palm of my hand up—as one often sleeps to 
keep the morning light out of his eyes. My muscles felt cramped 
and I made the instinctive move to change my position. I could 
not move an inch. I was practically frozen inside a solid block of 
ice! I struggled desperately to free myself, but without the slight¬ 
est effect. I shouted to my companion. Of course he could not hear. 

I was now stricken with horror. In my panic, I naturally thought 
he likewise had been frozen in the wet snow that had fallen in the 
night and that he was in a like predicament with me. Unless a thaw 
immediately set in, we should both soon freeze to death in our 
ghastly coffins of ice. 

My shouts quickly died away, as I found it impossible to breathe 
deeply. I realized that I must keep quiet or I would suffocate. I 
do not know whether it was the heaviness of the little air I had to 
breathe, or what was the reason, but I soon dropped off into either 
sleep or unconsciousness. When I came to I could hear faint sounds. 
My companion, after all, had not been imprisoned. Probably the 
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only reason he had not emulated my example and built himself a 
cave the night before was that he was too tired, and from ex¬ 
haustion too indifferent, to go to the trouble. In any event, his 
failure to do so saved both our lives. 

When he awakened and looked about, he found himself alone in 
an ocean of snow. He called to me, and I did not answer. Then he 
began a frantic search for some trace that would show him where 
I had gone. There was only one, and providentially his eye fell 
upon it—a few hairs of the reindeer skin of my sleeping bag were 
visible in the snow. At once he began digging with his hands and 
ski stick to extricate me from my prison. It took him three hours to 
dig me out. 

Both of us were now getting pretty weak. It was still night 
when he got me out, but we were too much upset to think of trying 
to rest further. Though it was still dark, the sky was clear and we 
were able to set a course and travel by the stars. We had been 
going two hours, with my companion in the lead, when suddenly 
he disappeared as if the earth had swallowed him up. Instinctively, 
I realized that he had gone over a precipice, and, instinctively, I 
acted instantly to save myself. I threw myself flat on the ground. A 
moment later, I heard his voice calling up, “Don’t move. I have 
dropped over a precipice.” He had indeed fallen about thirty feet. 
Fortunately, he had landed on his back, so that the sleeping bag 
which he carried as a pack on his shoulders had broken the force of 
the fall and he did not suffer more than a severe shaking up. Na¬ 
turally, we did not attempt to go farther until daylight. Then we 
ploughed ahead on our seemingly hopeless travels. 

We had now been four days without food of any sort, and the two 
days before that our diet of weak rye porridge had not been much 
better, so far as sustenance was concerned. We were getting nearly 
exhausted. The only thing that had saved us from collapse was our 
ability to get drinking water. On the plateau were numerous little 
lakes connected by small streams, and at these streams we had 
been able to keep our stomachs filled with water, and this saved us 
from the extreme effects of starvation. 

At nightfall we came upon a little shanty filled with hay. There 
were ski tracks around the shanty. This discovery renewed our 
courage and proved that we were certainly back near civilization. 
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It gave us hope, that, if we could keep ourselves going, on the 
morrow we might find food and shelter. The hay offered us a lux¬ 
urious bed, and we spent the night burrowed into the heart of it. 

The next morning I turned out to explore our surroundings. My 
companion was now so exhausted and dispirited that he seemed 
unequal to the effort and I left him in the haymow while I followed 
the ski tracks. After an hour’s trudging, I saw a man in the dis¬ 
tance. I surmised correctly that he was a peasant farmer making 
the morning rounds of the snares he had set for ptarmigan. I 
called loudly to him. He gave a startled look and, to my dismay, 
proceeded to run as fast as he could away from me. These lonely 
peasants are a superstitious folk. While they are courageous enough 
in the presence of real danger, they suffer many terrors of their 
own creation. Doubtless his first impression of me was of a ghostly 
apparition haunting the uninhabited plateau. 

I called again and threw my whole soul into the cry. My tone 
must have conveyed my desperation, for the man stopped running 
and, after some hesitation, came back to meet me. I explained our 
plight and asked him where we were. I had a little difficulty in 
understanding his explanation, and even when I did, could hardly 
believe my senses, for it showed that we were now not more than 
an hour’s travel from the farmhouse above Mogen from which, 
eight days before, we had started on our misadventure. 

Heartened by this information, I hurried back for my com¬ 
panion. The news put fresh vigor in him, too, and soon, with no 
great trouble, we made our way down the little valley to the 
familiar farmhouse. We knocked at the door, were invited to enter, 
and went in. I was puzzled at our reception—until later I saw my¬ 
self in the mirror. In the single room of the farmhouse the women 
were busy at their spinning and the men at wood-carving. They 
looked up hospitably, but merely greeted us with a brief “How 
do you do,” in an entirely impersonal and inquiring manner. It 
was soon apparent that they did not recognize us. Little wonder, as 
I later realized, for our scraggly beards had grown, our eyes were 
gaunt and hollow, our cheeks were sunken, and the ruddy glow of 
color had changed to a ghastly greenish yellow. We were a truly 
awful spectacle. Our hosts at first would not believe us when we 
explained that we were the two young fellows who had left them 
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eight days earlier. They could see no resemblance to their former 
guests in the gaunt specters before them. At length we convinced 
them, and they showed us every kindness. VVe spent a couple of 
days with them, eating and sleeping until our strength returned, 
and then, with many expressions of gratitude, we took our leave of 
them and made our way safe into Oslo. 

The sequel of the story I did not myself learn until a year later, 
when I discovered it was known that the farmer who owned Garen, 
on the westerly edge of the plateau at the head of the trail we had 
intended to descend, had come out of his house one morning and 
found ski tracks within a few yards of his doorway coming from 
the east and not from the west. He could not credit his eyes, be¬ 
cause he knew no one had ever come that way in the winter, nor did 
he believe it was possible. Those tracks could have been none other 
than ours, for the date also matched. Think of it! We had been un¬ 
knowingly within a hundred yards of our destination and had 
turned back to recross the plateau after being within ten minutes’ 
walk of a safe haven on its western edge! 

As I said when I started to describe this adventure, it involved 
as many hardships and dangers as anything I later encountered in 
my polar expeditions. It was a part of my preliminary training for 
my polar career. The training proved severer than the experience 
for which it was a preparation, and it well-nigh ended the career 
before it began. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Look at this essay as a whole. How are the first and last para¬ 
graphs related? What is the central thought of the essay? How do the 
various incidents related fit into the unity of the whole? How is the 
writer developing the whole subject? 

2. The incident of the trip across the plateau took only a few days, 
yet the writer devotes the larger part of the essay to it. Why? Can you 
justify this proportioning of material? On this same subject of propor¬ 
tion, how do you account for the author’s brevity in relating some other 
incidents; for instance, the death of his mother? Should he have 
discussed his schooling more completely? 

3. The various parts of an essay need to be bound together. The 
essay needs to be coherent. Analyze closely the first page of this 
essay to see how the sentences are co-ordinated, how the ideas sentence 
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by sentence dove-tail into one another. For example, note the use of 
the word happen in the first sentence and in the second. How does this 
repetition move the idea forward in harmony? What is the relation¬ 
ship of the third sentence to the second? How effectively are the pro¬ 
nouns used? 

4. What are some of the qualities of this essay which make it inter¬ 
esting? Consider both subject matter and style. 

5. Is it more interesting as autobiographical narrative than it would 
be as biographical anecdote? What does it gain by being a story told 
in the first person? Does the first person telling offer any disadvan¬ 
tages? For instance, should the writer offer more details to show the 
sufferings he and his companion endured? Would not such an account 
be more interesting? 

6 . Would you be as interested in this selection if you knew it were 
fiction as you are in the factual account? Does the fact that the writer 
is one of the world’s great explorers add to the interest you have? 


WHEN SCHOOL DAYS END 

Arnold Bennett 
I 

Edwin Clayhancer stood on the steep-sloping, red-bricked canal 
bridge, in the valley between Bursley and its suburb Hillport. In 
that neighbourhood the Knype and Mersey canal formed the 
western boundary of the industrialism of the Five Towns. To the 
east rose pitheads, chimneys, and kilns, tier above tier, dim in 
their own mists. To the west, Hillport Fields, grimed but pos¬ 
sessing authentic hedge-rows and winding paths, mounted broadly 
up to the sharp ridge on which stood Hillport Church, a landmark. 
Beyond the ridge, and partly protected by it from the driving smoke 
of the Five Towns, lay the fine and ancient Tory borough of Old- 
castle, from whose historic Middle School Edwin Clayhanger was 
now walking home. The fine and ancient Tory borough provided 
education for the whole of the Five Towns, but the relentless ig¬ 
norance of its prejudices had blighted the district. A hundred years 

From Clayhanger, by Arnold Bennett, copyright, 1910, by Doubleday, Doran 
and Co., Inc. Used by permission of, and arrangement with, the publishers. 
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earlier the canal had only been obtained after a vicious Parlia¬ 
mentary fight between industry and the fine and ancient borough, 
which saw in canals a menace to its importance as a centre of 
traffic. Fifty years earlier the fine and ancient borough had suc¬ 
ceeded in forcing the greatest railway line in England to run 
through unpopulated country five miles off instead of through the 
Five Towns, because it loathed the mere conception of a railway. 
And now, people are enquiring why the Five Towns, with a rail¬ 
way system special to itself, is characterised by a perhaps excessive 
provincialism. These interesting details have everything to do with 
the history of Edwin Clayhanger, as they have everything to do 
with the history of each of the two hundred thousand souls in the 
Five Towns. Oldcaslle guessed not the vast influences of its sub¬ 
lime stupidity. 

It was a breezy Friday in July, 1872. The canal, which ran 
north and south, reflected a blue and white sky. Towards the bridge 
from the north came a long narrow canal-boat, roofed with tar¬ 
paulins, and towards the bridge from the south came a similar craft, 
sluggishly creeping. The towing path was a morass of sticky brown 
mud, for in the way of rain that year was breaking the records of a 
century and a half. Thirty yards in front of each boat an unhappy 
skeleton of a horse floundered its best in the quagmire. The honest 
endeavour of one of the animals received a frequent tonic from 
a bare-legged girl of seven who heartily curled a whip about its 
crooked large-jointed legs. The ragged and filthy child danced in 
the rich mud round the horse’s flanks with the simple joy of one 
who had been rewarded for good behaviour by the unrestricted use 
of a whip for the first time. 

II 

Edwin, with his elbows on the stone parapet of the bridge, stared 
uninterested at the spectacle of the child, the whip, and the 
skeleton. He was not insensible to the piquancy of the pageant of 
life, but his mind was preoccupied with grave and heavy matters. 
He had left school that day, and what his eyes saw as he leaned 
on the bridge was not a willing beast and a gladdened infant, but 
the puzzling world and the advance guard of its problems bearing 
down on him. Slim, gawky, untidy, fair, with his worn black- 
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braided clothes, and slung over his shoulders in a bursting satchel 
the last load of his school books, and on his bright, rough hair a 
shapeless cap whose lining protruded behind, he had the extraor¬ 
dinary wistful look of innocence and simplicity which marks most 
boys of sixteen. It seemed rather a shame, it seemed even tragic, 
that this naive simple creature, with his straightforward and 
friendly eyes so eager to believe appearances, this creature im¬ 
maculate of worldly experience, must soon be transformed into 
a man, wary, incredulous, detracting. Older eyes might have wept 
at the simplicity of those eyes. This picture of Edwin as a wistful 
innocent would have made Edwin laugh. He had been seven years 
at school, and considered himself a hardened sort of brute, free of 
illusions. And he sometimes thought that he could judge the world 
better than most neighbouring mortals. 

“Hello! The Sunday!” he murmured, without turning his eyes. 

Another boy, a little younger and shorter, and clothed in a 
superior untidiness, had somehow got on to the bridge and was 
leaning with his back against the parapet which supported Edwin’s 
elbows. His eyes were franker and simpler even than the eyes of 
Edwin, and his lips seemed to be permanently parted in a good- 
humoured smile. His name was Charlie Orgreave, but at school he 
was invariably called ‘the Sunday’—not ‘Sunday,’ but ‘the Sun¬ 
day’—and nobody could authoritatively explain how he had come 
by the nickname. Its origin was lost in the prehistoric ages of his 
childhood. He and Edwin had been chums for several years. They 
had not sworn fearful oaths of loyalty; they did not constitute a 
secret society; they had not even pricked forearms and written 
certain words in blood; for these rites are only performed at 
Harrow, and possibly at the Oldcastle High School, which imitates 
Harrow. Their fellowship meant chiefly that they spent a great 
deal of time together, instinctively and unconsciously enjoying 
each other’s mere presence, and that in public arguments they al¬ 
ways reinforced each other, whatever the degree of intellectual 
dishonesty thereby necessitated. 

“I’ll bet you mine gets to the bridge first,” said the Sunday. 
With an ingenious movement of the shoulders he arranged him¬ 
self so that the parapet should bear the weight of his satchel. 

Edwin Clayhanger slowly turned round, and perceived that the 
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object which the Sunday had appropriated as ‘his’ was the other 
canal-boat, advancing from the south. 

‘“Horse or boat?” asked Edwin. 

“Boat’s nose of course,” said the Sunday. 

“Well,” said Edwin, having surveyed the unconscious com¬ 
petitors, and counting on the aid of the whipping child, “I don’t 
mind laying you five.” 

“That be damned for a tale!” protested the Sunday. “We said 
we’d never bet less than ten—you know that.” 

“Yes, but—” Edwin hesitatingly drawled. 

“But what?” 

“All right. Ten,” Edwin agreed. “But it’s not fair. You’ve got a 
rare start on me.” 

“Rats!” said the Sunday with finality. In the pronunciation of 
this word the difference between his accent and Edwin’s came out 
clear. The Sunday’s accent was less local; there was a hint of a 
short ‘e’ sound in the ‘a,’ and a briskness about the consonants, 
that Edwin could never have compassed. The Sunday’s accent 
was as carelessly superior as his clothes. Evidently the Sunday 
had someone at home who had not learnt the art of speech in the 
Five Towns. 

Ill 

He began to outline a scheme, in which perpendicular expectora¬ 
tion figured, for accurately deciding the winner, and a com¬ 
plicated argument might have ensued about this, had it not soon 
become apparent that Edwin’s boat was going to be handsomely 
beaten, despite the joyous efforts of the little child. The horse that 
would die but would not give up, was only saved from total sub¬ 
sidence at every step by his indomitable if aged spirit. Edwin 
handed over the ten marbles even before the other boat had arrived 
at the bridge. 

“Here,” he said. “And you may as well have these, too,” adding 
five more to the ten, all he possessed. They were not the paltry 
marble of to-day, plaything of infants, but the majestic ‘rinker,’ 
black with white spots, the king of marbles in an era when whole 
populations practised the game. Edwin looked at them half re¬ 
gretfully, as they lay in the Sunday’s hands. They seemed pro- 
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digious wealth in those hands, and he felt somewhat as a con¬ 
demned man might feel who bequeaths his jewels on the scaffold. 
Then there was a rattle, and a tumour grew out larger on the 
Sunday’s thigh. 

The winning boat, long preceded by its horse, crawled under 
the bridge and passed northwards to the sea, laden with crates of 
earthenware. And then the loser, with the little girl's father and 
mother and her brothers and sisters, and her kitchen, drawing¬ 
room and bedroom, and her smoking chimney and her memories 
and all that was hers, in the stern of it, slid beneath the boys’ 
downturned faces while the whip cracked away beyond the bridge. 
They could see, between the whitened tarpaulins, that the deep 
belly of the craft was filled with clay. 

“Where does that there clay come from?” asked Edwin. For 
not merely was he honestly struck by a sudden new curiosity, but 
it was meet for him to behave like a man now, and to ask manly 
questions. 

“Runcorn,” said the Sunday scornfully. “Can’t you see it painted 
all over the boat?” 

“Why do they bring clay all the way from Runcorn?” 

“They don’t bring it from Runcorn. They bring it from Corn¬ 
wall. It comes round by sea—see?” He laughed. 

“Who told you?” Edwin roughly demanded. 

“Anybody knows that!” said the Sunday grandly, but always 
maintaining his gay smile. 

“Seems devilish funny to me,” Edwin murmured after reflec¬ 
tion, “that they should bring clay all that roundabout way just to 
make crocks of it here. Why should they choose just this place to 
make crocks in? I always understood—” 

“Oh! Come on!” the Sunday cut him short. “It’s blessed-well 
one o’clock and after I ” 

IV 

They climbed the long bank from the canal up to the Manor 
Farm, at which high point their roads diverged, one path leading 
direct to Bleakridge where Orgreave lived, and the other zigzagging 
down through neglected pasturage into Bursley proper. Usually 
they parted here without a word, taking pride in such Spartan 
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taciturnity, and they would doubtless have done the same this 
mornin" also, though it were fiftyfold their last walk together as 
two schoolboys. But an incident intervened. 

"Hold on!” cried the Sunday. 

To the south of them, a mile and a half off, in the wreathing mist 
of the Cauldon Bar Ironworks, there w’as a yellow gleam that even 
the capricious sunlight could not kill, and then two rivers of fire 
sprang from the gleam and ran in a thousand delicate and lovely 
hues down the side of a mountain of refuse. They were emptying a 
few tons of molten slag at the Cauldon Bar Ironworks. The two 
rivers hung slowly dying in the mists of smoke. They reddened 
and faded, and you thought they had vanished, and you could see 
them yet, and then they escaped the baffled eye, unless a cloud 
aided them for a moment against the sun ; and their ephemeral but 
enchanting beauty had expired for ever. 

“Now!” said Edwin sharply. 

“One minute ten seconds,” said the Sunday, who had snatched 
out his watch, an inestimable contrivance with a centre-seconds 
hand. “By jove! That was a good ’un.” 

A moment later two smaller boys, both laden with satchels, 
appeared over the brow from the canal. 

“Let’s wait a jiff,” said the Sunday to Edwin, and as the smaller 
boys showed no hurry he bawled out to them across the inter¬ 
vening cinder-waste: “Run!” They ran. They were his younger 
brothers, Johnnie and Jimmie. “Take this and hook it!” he com¬ 
manded, passing the strap of his satchel over his head as they 
came up. In fatalistic silence they obeyed the smiling tyrant. 

“What are you going to do?” Edwin asked. 

“I’m coming down your way a bit.” 

“But I thought you said j'ou were peckish.” 

“I shall eat three slices of beef instead of my usual brace,” said 
the Sunday, carelessly. 

Edwin was touched. And the Sunday was touched, because he 
knew he had touched Edwin. After all, this was a solemn occasion. 
But neither would overtly admit that its solemnity had affected 
him. Hence, first one and then the other began to skim stones with 
vicious force over the surface of the largest of the three ponds that 
gave interest to the Manor Farm. When they had thus proved to 
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themselves that the day differed in no manner from any other 
breaking-up day, they went forward. 

On their left were two pitheads whose double-wheels revolved 
rapidly in smooth silence, and the puffing engine-house and all the 
trucks and gear of a large ironstone mine. On their right was the 
astonishing farm, with barns and ricks and cornfields complete, 
seemingly quite unaware of its forlorn oddness in that foul arena 
of manufacture. In front on a little hill in the vast vallev, was 
spread out the Indian-red architecture of Bursley—tall chimneys 
and rounded ovens, schools, the new scarlet market, the grey 
tower of the old church, the high spire of the evangelical church, 
the low spire of the church of genuflexions, and the crimson chapels, 
and rows of little red houses with amber chimney pots, and the gold 
angel of the blackened Town Hall topping the whole. The sedate 
reddish browns and reds of the composition, all netted in flowing 
scarves of smoke, harmonised exquisitely with the chill blues of 
the chequered sky. Beauty was achieved, and none saw it. 

The boys descended without a word through the brick-strewn 
pastures where a horse or two cropped the short grass. At the rail¬ 
way bridge, which carried a branch mineral line over the path, 
they exchanged a brief volley of words with the working-lads who 
always played pitch-and-toss there in the dinner-hour; and the 
Sunday added to the collection of shawds and stones lodged on the 
under ledges of the low iron girders. A strange boy, he had sworn 
to put ten thousand stones on those ledges before he died, or 
perish in the attempt. Hence Edwin sometimes called him ‘Old- 
perish-in-the-attempt.’ A little further on the open gates of a manu¬ 
factory disclosed six men playing the noble game of rinkers on a 
smooth patch of ground near the weighing machine. These six men 
were Messieurs Ford, Carter and Udall, the three partners owming 
the works, and three of their employes. They were celebrated 
marble players, and the boys stayed to watch them as, bending with 
one knee almost touching the earth, they shot the rinkers from 
their stubby thumbs with a cannonlike force and precision that no 
boy could ever hope to equal. “By gum!” mumbled Edwin in¬ 
voluntarily, when an impossible shot was accomplished; and the 
bearded shooter, pleased by this tribute from youth, twisted his 
white apron into a still narrower ring round his waist. Yet Edwin 
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was not thinking about the game. He was thinking about a battle 
that lay before him, and how he would be weakened in the fight by 
the fact that in the last school examination, Charlie Orgreave, 
younger than himself by a year, had ousted him from the second 
place in the school. The report in his pocket said: ‘Position in class 
next term ; third whereas he had been second since the beginning 
of the year. There would of course be no ‘next term’ for him, but the 
report remained. A youth who has to come to grips with that 
powerful enemy, his father, cannot afford to be handicapped by 
even such a trifle as a report entirely irrelevant to the struggle. 

Suddenly Charlie Orgreave gave a curt nod, and departed, in 
nonchalant good-humour, doubtless considering that to accompany 
his chum any further would be to be guilty of girlish sentimentality. 
And Edwin nodded with equal curtness and made off slowly into 
the maze of Bursley. The thought in his heart was: “I’m on my 
own, now. I’ve got to face it now, by myself.” And he felt that not 
merely his father, but the leagued universe, was against him. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. This selection is fiction, the opening chapter of a novel. Would 
you be more interested in it if you knew it were fact? What factual 
material do you get from this chapter? Discuss the subject of the 
use Mr. Bennett made of fact here. Separate the elements of “fact” 
and “fiction” in the selection. In what way can a novel, a work of 
fiction, be fact? How can it be true? 

2. If Edwin Clayhanger had related this episode in the first person, 
would it be as interesting as it is the way Mr. Bennett tells it? Do 
you think it could contain as much detail as a first person narrative 
as it does now? Compare it in this regard with Mr. Amundsen’s essay. 

3. What is the central idea of this narrative? Point out as many 
places as you can find in which Mr. Bennett either says directly or 
implies what the central idea is. 

4. Is Edwin Clayhanger on the day of this narrative getting any 
new idea? How is he growing by experience? Compare his growing 
horizon with that of Mr. Amundsen. 

5. How does Mr. Bennett contrast the characters of Edwin and 
Charlie? Point out the details—words and passages—by which they 
are distinguished. Is there any difference in their conversation? Is 
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the conversation natural to their two characters? (Note how the con¬ 
versation is paragraphed and punctuated.) 

6. How much slang does this narrative contain? Is the slang well 
used, well adapted to its purpose? Do you find that Mr. Bennett uses 
words effectively? When Edwin delivered his marbles to the Sunday, 
Mr. Bennett uses a curious figure of speech: “a tumour grew out 
larger on the Sundays thigh.” Do you consider this a good figure^ 
Discuss some of the others in the selection. What reasonable ends 
may be achieved by the use of figures of speech? Are there any 
dangers in their use? 


OLD WHITEY 

Nets Anderson 

At first Old Whitey did not take kindly to her confinement. She 

rebelled against the narrow, grimy pen. She threw herself against 

the plank fence, growling her protest. She tried to dig under it. 

Then she tried to climb over, but it w'as too high, so she contented 

herself with standing on her hind legs, her front feet and snout 

hanging over the top. From this position she could see all the 

centers of interest on the Krone farm: the house, the stable, and 

the granary where she used to pull ears of corn through the cracks. 

She could see the people come and go. And she could see the swill- 
barrel. 

Whenever anyone came in sight she would cry out, complaining. 
No one heeded her except Billy, and he only appeared at meal 
times. As he went through the ceremony of dripping the swill and 
mixing into it the usual quart of boiled wheat, Old Whitey looked 
on eagerly, emitting little grunts of anticipation. She was becom¬ 
ing more interested in the carryings-on at the swill-barrel than in 
anything else. 

As she thus gave more attention to eating and less to escape Old 
Whitey’s protests subsided to occasional plaintive little squeals. 
She began to ignore all sounds outside the pen save when she 

From the American Mercury. Used by permission of the author and the Arner- 
lean Mercury. 
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heard Billy approach. Then she would clamber to her standing 
position, groaning like a starveling. But all the time she was gain¬ 
ing in weight, and so it became increasingly difficult for her to lift 
herself. Finally, she ceased to try, and then, by degrees, she lost 
all interest in the outside universe. In her indifference she would 
lumber through the mire from the muddy corner where she slept 
to the equally muddy corner where she ate, only to return to 
sleep some more. 

The face of Billy, appearing each meal lime with his bucket, was 
finally the only link that connected her with her former existence. 
She would listen for him and try to gobble all the contents of his 
bucket in a few great gulps, before he emptied it into the trough. 
But gradually she lost even her fervor for food. At times she was 
so groggy when he came that she made no attempt to rise from her 
squalid bed. After that she ate with the perfunctory apathy of a 
prisoner who accepts languidly whatever is shoved into his cell. 
Sometimes she would leave the trough after a few swallows, and 
later return mechanically to eat more. She would take little half¬ 
swallows, halting between mouthsful as though she were eating in 
her sleep. 

When Whitey, after her career of raising pink little pigs, was 
committed to the fattening-pen she was large but not without some 
graceful lines in her well-muscled body. She was rangy and alert 
and made a show of dignity. But little by little confinement and 
over-eating robbed her of all this, and at the same time the grimy 
pen blotted out the clean whiteness of her bristles. Her figure took 
on a blanket of puffy fat. Her old maternal defiance yielded to a 
pliant, lazy moping about the pen. She became so enormous that 
her legs bowed under the burden of her body. Her cheeks puffed out 
like toy balloons, and her eyes receded and narrowed until they 
were only a pair of hairy slits in her head. 

Pa Krone noted this transformation with keen satisfaction. As 
he watched Old Whitey mince her food he would wag his head 
knowingly and smile. “Mama,” he would say to Ma Krone, “she 
youst meks meat lak anyting. By butcher day she weigh four hun- 
nard poun.” But Ma Krone was never enthusiastic. For her, pig¬ 
killing was just another deluge of work, like cooking for the four¬ 
teen men of a threshing crew. It was as bad as three wash-days in 
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one. First, there would be a whole day's preparation to make head¬ 
cheese. Then there would be pork to salt and pork to smoke, pig's 
feet to pickle, and sausage to pack. There would be blood pancakes 
to make, the black, sticky, dreadful things. These revolting pan¬ 
cakes were just another one of the “ole country notions” that some 
people hung on to, “just because they did it in the ole country.” 
The scraps of fat she would have to save for soap grease, and the 
rest of it she would have to rend into lard. Ma Krone was not de¬ 
ceived. She knew who did the work. 

As Billy watched the old sow put on weight he was repelled by 
her growing ugliness. Again he was moved to pity, and would try 
to do things to make her comfortable. He would climb into the 
pen and shovel out the muck or fetch an armful of straw for her 
bed. There was one thing about which he was certain; that pig¬ 
raising was a business not to his liking and that when he grew to 
be a man there would be none of it on his farm. At best, he thought, 
pigs were only a nuisance. After struggling with them for months, 
one had to kill them in the end. The problem of meat, of course, 
would arise, but he would dismiss it with the decision that there 
would be no meat on his farm. Sometimes, maybe, there would be 
sausages and beef. But he never thought of beef as meal, for it 
was only two or three times a year that store-bought corned beef 
appeared on the Krone table. 

One day Billy broached his utopian farm plan to his little 
sister, the oldest of the four smaller Krones. She listened critically 
and then asked what he was going to do for head-cheese. This was 
a mixture of heart, liver, kidneys, feet, jowl and other odds and 
ends of the pig. It was a delightful combination when Ma Krone 
made it, pressed into bricks held together by pig’s feet jelly. 

“I would buy head-cheese,” he replied decisively. 

“Yes, but nobody can make it like the old country folks. And 
if you buy it somebody else has to kill the pigs. And what are you 
going to do for lard to make doughnuts with, and how are you 
going to make soap ?” 

His scheme blocked, but still unconvinced, Billy answered stub¬ 
bornly, “We would do without. What did people do before they 
had pigs? And some places in the world they ain’t got no pigs at 
all.” 
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Butchering day dawned clear and cold. Billy was awakened by 
Pa Krone thumping with the handle of the broom against the 
ceiling below and yelling, “Boys! Boys!” The night’s sleep had 
been a confused pursuit of something or a flight from something, 
he knew not which. The four little Krones were already awake and 
vastly excited. They rushed downstairs before Billy was half- 
dressed. They hurriedly lined up on their side of the table and 
gobbled their yellow cornmeal mush and new milk out of large 
white bowls. In the kitchen Ma Krone could be heard scouring the 
kettle for the head-cheese. Soon she emerged with a large shiny 
milk pan in which were three butcher knives and a cup of salt. 
These she placed unceremoniously on the table before Pa Krone. 
He picked them up and left the house. The four little Krones, like 
wriggling puppies, followed close on his heels. 

His breakfast eaten, Billy followed his father. By force of habit 
he turned toward the swill-barrel and picked up the bucket before 
he remembered that Old Whitey would not be fed this morning. 
The rattle of the bucket aroused her, however, and he could hear 
her struggling to rise to her feet. He stopped at the side of the 
fence and watched her laboriously and expectantly drag herself 
across the pen to the trough. She stared quizzically at him when he 
failed to pour out the customary ration. For a moment she stood 
looking about her and then returned sullenly to her straw. Billy 
walked away and began to carry wood for the fire that his older 
brother, Jim, had already lighted. Then he helped carry the stones 
that were heaped on the blazing mass of wood. 

This finished, Billy helped his brother get the scaffold in readi¬ 
ness. He climbed to the top and passed the rope through the 
pulley. A huge barrel was rolled in position beneath and Billy and 
the four little Krones began carrying water to fill it. Pa Krone was 
intent on erecting an improvised table beside the barrel. He made 
it by laying four planks on a couple of saw horses. In a convenient 
position on the table were placed the three knives, whetted to a 
razor’s edge, the shiny milk pan and the cup of salt. Leaning 
against the table was a double-bitted axe that had been fetched 
from the wood-shed by one of the little Krones. 

Billy set about prodding the fire and piling on fuel. He took a 
shovel and lifted the hot stones from the fire and one by one 
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dropped them into the barrel of water. They dropped to the bot¬ 
tom with a sizzling, spitting sound, sending clouds of steam into 
the chill morning air. Soon the barrel was scalding hot and ooz¬ 
ing steam. The stones were then fished out and returned to the 
fire. 

Everything was now in readiness. The four little Krones, 
trembling with excitement, threw a last stick of wood on the fire 
and fled to a distance, where they could watch in safety. Billy, who 
had graduated from the spectator class, stood by, and not without 
a tiny thrill of pride. Pa Krone and Brother Jim busied them¬ 
selves with breaking a hole in the pen fence. This accomplished, 
they stepped back to give Old Whitey a chance to come out. 

The old sow looked on with unaccustomed interest. The ordinary 
routine of her day had been broken. She retreated to the opposite 
side of the pen and watched the proceedings. Not until Brother 
Jim had gone around the pen, thrown a leg over the fence, and 
kicked her did she budge out of her tracks. Then she moved with 
a cautious wobbly gait, dragging her great weight through the mire. 
She began to examine the break in the fence, and to thrust her head 
experimentally through the opening. 

“Here, piggy, piggy,” coaxed Brother Jim, holding out an ear of 
corn. 

Old Whitey, seeing the corn, began to squeeze her body through 
the hole. But once she had gained the solid ground outside she 
lost interest in it and started in another direction. The clear and 
open air seemed to affect her and she began to trot toward the 
house. Pa Krone ran in front of her, striking the ground with a 
stick, and turned her toward the fire. She paused with great 
dignity to root around in the soft earth, picking up and chewing a 
bit of rotten wood. 

“She wants salt,” Pa Krone commented, “Hed-der off dere!” 

She had started to run, but Jim turned her back to the fire, 
where she nosed around again until her snout came in contact 
with one of the hot stones that Billy was preparing to drop into 
the scalding barrel. With a squeal of pain she wheeled away, and, 
ignoring everybody, attempted to return to her pen, 

“Here, piggy, piggy,” Jim again caught her attention with his 
ear of corn. She followed him, nibbling at it while he coaxed her to 
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a convenient position. Here he stopped, rubbed her back and 
scratched her behind the ears. She responded with friendly grunts. 
He scratched her harder, this time on her large flabby sides, and 
then reached over and scratched her under the belly. He scratched 
her throat and the sides of her cheeks. She made a clumsy effort 
to rub against his legs, to be scratched some more. 

Pa Krone, with his hand behind his back, came up stealthily 
and was now standing on the other side of Whitey. He, too, began 
scratching her back. By this time she had lost interest in the ear 
of corn and was swaying to and fro in the ecstasy of being 
scratched. She leaned heavily against Jim's legs and when he 
stepped back she flopped over on her side with resigned, sleepy 
grunts. 

Quick as a flash the two men seized her legs and rolled her to 
a helpless position on her back. Before she could utter a sound the 
long knife had been thrust to the handle into her throat. In a 
second she found her voice and the air was rent with her cries of 
rage. But balked as she was in her struggle to regain her feet, her 
angry squeals soon yielded to wails of despair. Sitting astride her, 
with his head bowed like a priest offering sacrifice, Pa Krone said 
with an air of finality, “Dair!” Then he gave the knife a final 
thrust, and sucking the air in through his tightly compressed lips, 
added, “She’s so beeg ay can’t touch her harrt. Guess we hafftoo 
let’er bleed.” 

Suddenly he turned impatiently toward the staring Billy, “Hey 
you, don’t stan’ dere muxin’ like an ole woomanl Bring dat pan, 
quick!” Billy sprang to obey. Shuddering, he held the pan in 
place while the knife was drawn from the sow’s throat. Whitey s 
squeals gradually subsided to long-drawn groans. The men re¬ 
leased her and she rolled over on her belly in a vain attempt to 
rise. In her eyes came a glassy stare, but her body still fought 
for life. Several times she tried to lift herself to a standing posi¬ 
tion, but her strength was slipping away and her weight would pull 
her back to the ground. With a gesture of weariness she settled to 
her side and belly, her legs out before her, like a dog resting. She 
flopped her head this way and that. Then, with a tired, yawning 
sigh, she dropped her snout to the ground. Her great frame began 
to quiver, and she was quiet. 
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With whoops of delight the four little Krones came rushin- in 
with loud cries from their place of safety. 

Billy sighed his relief, and helped drag the carcass to the scaffold, 
where it was dipped into the scalding barrel preparatory to scrap¬ 
ing the hair off. He went through the rest of the day like one in 
a dream. Finally came supper, a happy affair which dragged far 
into the evening. It was a sort of victory feast and even Ma Krone 
showed some of the spirit of the occasion, although her part of 
the work had only begun. Pa Krone was jovial and reminiscent. 
He related tales of the days when he “kilt beeg picks in Schweden.” 
And then of herding them. The children listened with awe as he 
told of his childhood sufferings. "En wen I losed dem picks, dem 
farmers youst shase me en lick me goot.’’ 

Billy sat in silence, his elbows on the table and his chin in the 

cups of his hands. He tried in vain to vision irate farmers with 

long sticks chasing his father. He tried to vision Pa Krone as a 

little orphan boy in Sweden—Pa Krone who always boasted to 

the neighbors, “So lonk as I m is able I'm is the boss off mine 

fambly.” The picture would not take shape. Pa Krone was too round 

and ruddy, with his bristling yellow whiskers and his hard stubby 
hands. 

A leetle girl used t watch geese, en dem geese wout shase us 
en bite goot. En me en dat girl wout sit by a beeg rock en sing 
sonks. Den we losed dem picks en geese, en den dint we gk 
licked, MY! ” With the memory of this little goose girl upon him 
Pa Krone burst into song. For a moment he sang softly and ten¬ 
derly, his eyes closed and his body swaying gently to the cadence 
of the tune. Then, as if ashamed of being sentimental, he changed 
to boisterous yodeling, accompanied by a noisy stamping of his 
heels. Ma Krone smiled tolerantly. 

The clock struck and Billy rose. His heart was lead and the bur¬ 
den of the gargantuan meal bore down on him and depressed him 
Without notice he lit the lantern and left the house to do his 
evening chores; to throw a last forkful of hay into the manger for 
the horses and to chop some corn-stalks for the cows. These were 
new chores that had been recently given to him, and he accepted 
them with a feeling of importance. Formerly Brother Jim or his 
father did such tasks. As Billy lit the lantern and went out he felt 
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that he was no longer a child, but a man. It was to him a ceremony, 
a benediction on the day’s appalling work. 

All outdoors was flooded with moonlight. The flare of his lantern 
looked a butter yellow, and in competition with the full moon 
scarcely cast a shadow. The quiet of the evening soothed his 
troubled feelings. He stopped to breathe the frosty air. Behind, he 
could hear the family laughing and talking, still in the glow of the 
day’s drama. From the barn came the occasional sound of the 
horses stamping, or cows sighing or lowing. In the distance a 
wagon rattled over the frozen ground. 

Without thought of direction he walked past the swill-barrel 
and toward the fattening pen, now a silent void. From the scaffold 
beyond the pen and above the overturned barrel hung the mortal 
remains of Old Whitey. Her cleanly-scraped pink-white body was 
draped in heavy canvas. The warm smell of her flesh was still on 
the air, But tomorrow she would be pork, ready to be smoked or 
salted. 

Still carrying his lantern on his arm, but unmindful of it, Billy 
approached the scene of execution. Carefully avoiding the blood 
spots on the ground, he treaded his way to the white-shrouded 
spectre. A moment he was mute before it; then he reached out 
and touched the canvas. As he placed the palm of his hand against 
the dangling body he sensed the lingering warmth of the cooling 
flesh. His emotions welled to overflowing. He threw his arms about 
the trunk of Old Whitey, buried his face in the canvas, and sobbed 
bitterly. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Contrast this short story with the personal narrative of Mr. 
Amundsen and the episode from Mr. Bennett’s novel. What are the 
characteristics which make this a short story? Could this story be 
“fact”? Could it be from the life of the author or from his observation 
of and acquaintance with others? 

2. Is Old UTiitey a character in the story? Who is the principal 
character? What is the focus of interest? 

3. What parts of the story show Billy as “growing up”? Is be, 
like Edwin Clayhanger, at a turning point in his life? How do you 
explain and interpret the ending of the story? 
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4 Why does the writer explain in such detail the preparations for 
the butchering? 

language does Pa Krone speak? Would you call it English? 

\Vhy does the writer seem to emphasize the “old world” customs? 

What part in the story is played by the father’s talking of his boyhood? 

Consider, in relation to this story, Mr. Adamic’s essay, “Proving 

Ground for World Democracy.” Do you think Mr. Anderson has 
any didactic purpose? 

6. In contrast to the parts of this story which conflict with our 
fastidiously narrowed social experience and customs (that is for 
example, we eat meat regularly but give no thought to slaughter¬ 
houses, while our forefathers, like Pa Krone, killed their own meat) 
do you find also a sympathetic beauty, in treatment of both back-' 
ground and character? Discuss these contrasting elements. 


A DEBT TO DICKENS 

Pearl S. Buck 


I HAVE long looked for an opportunity ’ to pay a certain debt which 
I have owed since I was seven years old. Debts are usually bur¬ 
dens, but this is no ordinary debt, and it is no burden, except as 
the feeling of warm gratitude may ache in one until it is expressed. 
My debt is to an Englishman, who long ago in China rendered an 
inestimable service to a small American child. That child was my¬ 
self and that Englishman was Charles Dickens. I know no better 
way to meet my obligation than to write down what Charles 
Dickens did in China for an American child. 

First, you must picture to yourself that child, living quite 
solitary in a remote Chinese countryside, in a small mission 
bungalow perched upon a hill among the rice fields in the valleys 
below. In the near distance wound that deep, treacherous, golden 
river, the Yangtse, and some of the most terrifying and sinister. 


Review of Literature, April 4, 1936. Used by permission of 
the author and the Saturday Review of Literature, 

»T anniversary of the appearance of the first instalment of 

April ^ the week of 
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as well as the most delightful and exciting moments of that child’s 
life, were spent beside the river. She loved to crawl along its 
banks upon the rocks or upon the muddy flats and watch for the 
lifting of the huge four-square nets that hung into the moving 
yellow flood, and see out of that flood come perhaps again and 
again an empty net, but sometimes great flashing, twisting silver 
bodies of fish. She lingered beside villages of boat folk, and saw 
them live, the babies tied to a rope and splashing in the shallower 
waters. But she saw babies dead thrown into the deep waters. She 
wandered small and alien among the farm folk in the earthen 
houses among the fields. She accepted a bowl of rice and cabbage 
often at meal time and sat among the peasants on the threshing 
floor about the door and ate, usually in silence, listening and listen¬ 
ing, answering their kindly, careless questions, bearing with shy, 
painful smiles their kind, teasing laughter at her yellow curls and 
unfortunate blue eyes, which they thought so ugly. She was, she 
knew, very alien. Upon the streets of the great city where some¬ 
times she w'ent she learned to accept the cry of foreign devil, and 
to realize she was a foreign devil. Once when she was very very 
small, before she knew better, she turned as worms will, and flung 
back a word she had learned among the boat folk when they 
quarrelled. It was a word so wicked that the youth who called 
her foreign devil ran howling with terror, and thereafter she went 
more contentedly, not using the word any more because of its 
great wickedness, but knowing she had it to use if she needed it 
very much. 

She grew from a very tiny child into a bigger child, still knowing 
she was alien. However kindly the people about her might be, and 
they were much more often kind than not, she knew that she was 
foreign to them. And she wondered very much about her own folk 
and where they were and how they looked and at what they played. 
But she did not know. In the bungalow were her parents, very busy, 
very, very busy, and when she had learned her lessons in the 
morning quickly, they were too busy to pay much heed to her and so 
she wandered about a great deal, seeing and learning all sorts of 
things. She had fun. But very often she used to wonder, “Where 
are the other children like me? What is it like in the country where 
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they live ?” She longed very much, I can remember, to have some of 
them to play with. But she never had them. 

To this small, isolated creature there came one day an extraor¬ 
dinary accident. She was an impossibly voracious reader. She 
would like to have had children's books, but there were none, and 
so she read everything,—Plutarch's “Lives" and Fox's “Martyrs," 
the Bible, church history, and the hot spots in Jonathan Edwards’s 
sermons, and conversations out of Shakespeare, and bits of Tenny¬ 
son and Browning which she could not understand at all. Then 
one day she looked doubtfully at a long row of somber blue books 
on a very high shelf. They were quite beyond her reach. Later she 
discovered this was because they were novels. But being desperate 
she put a three-cornered bamboo stool on top of a small table and 
climbed up and stared at the bindings and in faded black titles she 
read “Oliver Twist," by Charles Dickens. She was then a little 
past seven years old. It was a very hot August day, in the after¬ 
noon about three o'clock, when the household was asleep, all ex¬ 
cept the indefatigable parents, and they were very, very busy. She 
took “Oliver Twist" out of his place—it was fat and thick, for 
“Hard Times" was bound with it—and in great peril descended, 
and stopping in the pantry for a pocket full of peanuts, she made 
off to a secret corner of the veranda into which only a small, agile 
child could squeeze, and opened the closely printed pages of an old 
edition, and discovered her playmates. 

How can I make you know what that discovery was to that small, 
lonely child? There in that corner above the country road in 
China, with vendors passing beneath me, I entered into my own 
heritage. I cannot tell you about those hours. I know I was roused 
at six o’clock by the call to my supper, and I looked about dazed, 
to discover the long rays of the late afternoon sun streaming across 
the valleys. I remember twice I closed the book and burst into 
tears, unable to bear the tragedy of Oliver Twist, and then opened 
it quickly again, burning to know more. I remember, most 
significant of all, that I forgot to touch a peanut, and my pocket 
was still quite full when I was called. I went to my supper in a 
dream, and read as late as I dared in my bed afterward, and slept 
with the book under my pillow, and woke again in the early 
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morning. When “Oliver Twist” was finished, and after it “Hard 
Times,” I was wretched with indecision. I felt I must read it all 
straight over again, and yet I was voracious for that long row of 
blue books. What was in them? I climbed up again, finally, and 
put “Oliver Twist” at the beginning, and began on the next one, 
W'hich was “David Copperfield.” I resolved to read straight through 
the row and then begin at the beginning once more and read straight 
through again. 

This program I carried on consistently, over and over, for about 
ten years, and after that I still kept a Dickens book on hand, so 
to speak, to dip into and feel myself at home again. Today I have 
for him a feeling which I have for no other human soul. He opened 
my eyes to people, he taught me to love all sorts of people, high 
and low, rich and poor, the old and little children. He taught me 
to hate hypocrisy and pious mouthing of unctuous words. He 
taught me that beneath gruffness there may be kindness, and that 
kindness is the sweetest thing in the world, and goodness is the 
best thing in the world. He taught me to despise money grubbing. 
People today say he is obvious and sentimental and childish in 
his analysis of character. It may be so, and yet I have found people 
surprisingly like those he wrote about—the good a little less un¬ 
diluted, perhaps, and the evil a little more mixed. And I do not 
regret that simplicity of his, for it had its own virtue. The virtue 
was a great zest for life. If he saw everything black and white, it 
was because life rushed out of him strong and clear, full of love 
and hate. He gave me that zest, that immense joy in life and in 
people, and in their variety. 

He gave me, too, my first real glimpse of a kindly English 
God, a sort of father, to whom the childlike and the humble might 
turn. There was no talk of hell in his books. He made Christmas 
for me, a merry, roaring English Christmas, full of goodies and 
plum puddings and merriment and friendly cheer. I went to his 
parties over and over again, for I had no others. I remember one 
dreadful famine winter the thing that kept me laughing and still 
a child was “Pickwick Papers.” I read it over and over, and 
laughed, as I still laugh, over the W’ellers and the widow and Mr. 
Pickwick and all his merry company. They were as real to me as 
the sad folk outside the compound walls, and they saved me. 
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And he made me love England. I have no drop of English blood 

in my veins. I have German and Dutch and French ancestors I 

was born in the United States of American parents, and I have 

pent my life in China. But part of me is English, for I love En»- 

land with a peculiar, possessing love. I do possess something of 

England. \\ hen I went there years later, London was my city and 

the countryside I knew. I was not strange. The people were my 

own people, too. England is the mother of a certain part of my 

spirit. I can never take sides against England or the English. It 

IS not only that we speak a common tongue and that we are the 

same race. There is far more than that. I know English people. I 

Ipe English people. I have grown up among them. I am used to 

Uem. They have been my companions for many years. They are 

forevp my friends. When several years ago in China there was a 

period of misunderstanding of certain British policies, I steadfastly 

pfused to agree with the distrust expressed by some of my Chinese 

friends toward England. I was sure of the quality of the En-^lish 

people and of their integrity. What they said they would do, they 

would do. And they did. Their armies were peacefully withdrawn 

when the necessity of protection was over, they did not proceed 

to the conquest the Chinese thought was inevitable, and more 

than any Western power they have steadily shown their honesty 

of purpose toward the Chinese. After it was over, my Chinese 

friends said wondering, “You were right.” And I replied “I knew 
I was.” 

This is what Charles Dickens did for me. His influence I can¬ 
not lose. He has made himself a pan of me forever. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. When Mrs Buck is writing of her debt to Dickens, why does 
she include the details of her childhood life in paragraph two’ With 
what sentence does she begin to make clear why she is including them’ 
Do you think the approach she makes to her subject is a good one’ ' 
thr.;? contribution to this essay of paragraph 

three? If It were omitted what would the essay lose? ^ 

3. The last sentence in paragraph four is loosely strung together 

rffn.T Should some of the clauses be subor¬ 

dinated? Should the sentence be divided? The sentence before it 
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gives exact details. Do you suppose that Mrs. Buck remembered the 
occasion so accurately as that? If so, would that fact help account 
for the structure of these two sentences? Are they childlike sentences, 
used to give a particular effect? 

4. Do you notice how the three paragraphs analyzing the writer’s 
debt to Dickens are each built around a particular verb; taught, gave, 
made? Note the repetition and the variations in the use of each. Do 
you think the material developing each of these ideas is particular 
enough, detailed enough? Point out some passages which are general 
and contrast them with the definite ones. 

5. Is the end paragraph sufficiently strong? Does it give proper 
emphasis to the whole? Does it have the strength of unadorned sim¬ 
plicity? 

6. The idea of this essay is limited in scope and definite in content; 
yet the writing of it offers a very different problem from the writing 
of such material as the curfew ordinance or directions on how to start 
a car on a hill. Discuss the differences involved. Do you think Mrs. 
Buck’s essay would be improved by shortening it? by lengthening it? 
How does the nature of the problem dealt with affect the length of 
the essay? 


KNOWING WALT WHITMAN 

Logan Pearsall Smith 

In 1882, returning home again for the Easter holidays, I was told 
important news by my sister, when she too arrived for her holidays 
from Smith College, for the ban on college education for girls 
was now removed. There was a poet, she informed me and the rest 
of our family, a great American poet and prophet,—though most 
Americans were not at all aware of his greatness,—now living in 
poverty and neglect among us in America, living actually not far 
from our neighborhood, and it was her purpose, she informed us, 
to go without delay and offer him a due tribute of praise and ad¬ 
miration. How had she heard of this poet, her anxious and per¬ 
turbed relatives inquired. A lady lecturer, she replied, had come 

From Unforgotten Years, Little, Brown and Company. Used by permission of. 
and arrangement with, the publishers. 
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from Boston to Smith College, and had praised his works, which 
she herself had immediately ordered from Boston, and which had 
revealed to her a message of tremendous import, and the purpose 
of her intended visit was to discuss this message. Consternation 
tell upon us all, and my father at once forbade it. He vaguely knew 
the name of the poet, which was by no means a name of "ood 
repute in Philadelphia; the district in which he lived was a district 
not visited by people who respected their own position. No daughter 
of his, my father declared, should, while she lived under his roof, 
be allowed to take so unseemly a step. 

My fathers refusal to permit this indecorum, though impres¬ 
sive as the poor man could make it, had no effect whatsoever upon 
my sister. She thought of going, she said, on the following Thurs¬ 
day ; and my father, being in his heart well aware of the powcrless- 
ness of American parents in their dealings with their daughters, 
and convinced, as he was, that if my sister meant to go on Thurs¬ 
day, on Thursday she would go, wisely, if unheroically, decided 
that the best thing under the circumstances was for him to ac¬ 
company her and thus lend an air of propriety to this visit. I was 
invited to join the party, and so off on Thursday afternoon we 
started from our home in Germantown, behind the pair of my 
fathers fine horses. We flashed along through Pairmount Park, we 
drove across Philadelphia, we embarked in the ferry and crossed 
the Delaware, and dashed up before the little two-story wooden 
house in Camden to which we had been directed. The poet’s elderly 
sister, who answered the doorbell, ushered us into a little parlor 
and shouted upstairs, “Walt, here’s some carriage folk come to 
see you.” We heard a stirring above us as of a slow and unwieldy 
person, and soon through the open door we saw two large feet in 
carpet slippers slowly descending the stairs, and then the bulky 
form of the old man appeared before us. Walt Whitman greeted 
us with friendly simplicity; he had no notion who we were and 
we had no introduction to him, but the unannounced appearance 
of these “carnage folk" from across the river—this portly and 
opulent-looking gentleman with his tall son and beautiful tall 
daughter—did not seem to surprise him in the least. My sister in¬ 
formed him that our name was Smith, that she had read his Leaves 
of Grass, and had come to express her immense admiration for that 
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volume, and this explanation was received with great complacency; 
we were all invited to follow him upstairs to his den, where we sat 
down on what chairs could be hastily provided, and were soon 
engaged in lively talk. 

My father, who at first held himself aloof in the most disap¬ 
proving manner, soon, to the surprise of my sister and myself, be¬ 
gan to join in this friendly conversation, and we were still more 
surprised, when we got up to take our departure, to hear our im¬ 
pulsive parent invite the object of his grave disapprobation to 
drive back with us to Germantown and spend the night. The after¬ 
noon was, he urged, a fine one, the drive across the Park would be 
pleasant, and it would be a pity to bring to a premature end so 
agreeable a confabulation. ‘‘No, Mr. Smith, I think I won’t come,” 
the poet answered; but when he had hobbled to the window and 
seen, waiting in the street outside, my father’s equipage, he said 
that he thought he might as well come after all, and, hastily put¬ 
ting a nightshirt and a few other objects in a little bag, he hobbled 
downstairs and we all drove off together. It was, as my father had 
said, a pleasant afternoon; we crossed again the ferry, we drove 
through Philadelphia and through the Park to our home in Ger¬ 
mantown, where Walt Whitman remained with us for a month, 
and whither he would often afterward return. He became indeed a 
familiar and friendly inmate of the house, whose genial presence, 
even when we did not see him, could hardly pass unnoticed, for 
he had the habit of singing “Old Jim Crow” when not occupied in 
conversation, and his loud and cheerful voice could be heard echoing 
every morning from the bathroom. His arrivals were always un¬ 
announced; he would appear when he liked, stay as long as he 
liked; and then one morning we would find at breakfast a penciled 
note to say that he had departed early, having had for the present 
enough of our society. 

The reputation which the author of the Leaves of Crass had 
acquired by that daring and not decent publication was but a 
dubious one in America at that time; this reputation had reached 
our Quaker suburb, and our neighbors and relations would avoid 
our house and forbid their children to visit it when it was known 
that Walt Whitman was staying with us. Our friendship with 
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him shocked them gravely; but no one who met him could retain 
this prejudice for long. His manners were grand and primeval, 
like those of old patriarchs or bards; he treated all human beings 
with the same politeness, and only on one occasion did we notice 
in him any sense of times and occasions and the demands of social 
etiquette. He had arrived on a visit in a knitted jacket, and, when 
told that a number of people were coming that evening to dinner, 
the thought occurred to him that probably he ought to put on a 
coat for the occasion, and after some meditation he appeared at 
dinner-time a consummate man of the world in his overcoat, thus 
sacrificing his comfort, for the night was hot, to the demands of 
the occasion. 

Almost every afternoon my father would take Walt Whitman 
driving in the Park; it was an unfailing interest to them to drive 
as close as they could behind buggies in which pairs of lovers were 
seated, and observe the degree of slope towards each other, or 
“buggy-angle,” as they called it, of these couples; and if ever they 
saw this angle of approximation narrowed to an embrace, my 
father and Walt Whitman, who had ever honored that joy-giving 
power of nature which the pagans symbolized under the name of 
Venus, would return home with happy hearts. 

My acquaintanceship with this great and famous poet,—for 
Walt Whitman had already become famous in England, and his 
glory had flashed back across the Atlantic to Boston, and thence, 
as I have described, to where we sat in Germantown in darkness,— 
the familiar presence of this poet in our house, must have had an 
influence upon me which was much greater than anything that I 
was aware of at the time. He was, as John Burroughs has well 
described him, “large and picturesque of figure, slow of movement, 
tolerant, receptive, democratic and full of charity and good will 
towards all. His life was a poet’s life from first to last—free, un¬ 
worldly, unhurried, unconventional, unselfish, and was contentedly 
and joyously lived.” He was already old and half-paralyzed when 
we made his acquaintance, but of the disabilities of age he never 
spoke, although their shadows are not absent from his poems of 
this period. In one of these, for instance, “Queries to My Seventieth 
Year,” which was written just when we came to know him, he thus 
addresses the oncoming year: 
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Approaching, nearing, curious, 

Thou dim, uncertain specter—bring'st thou life or death? 

Strength, weakness, blindness, more paralysis and heavier? 

Or placid skies and sun? Wilt stir the waters yet? 

Or haply cut me short for good? Or leave me here as now, 

Dull, parrot-like and old, with crack’d voice harping, screeching? 

It was, however, the calm serenity of age, its placid skies and 
sun, which diffused about him that atmosphere of peace and leisure 
which made his companionship so genial, and our endless conversa¬ 
tions with him so great a pleasure. He was fond of talking with 
young people, and would listen with the utmost good nature to our 
crude notions ; and when he was not with us, my sisters and I would 
often visit him in Camden, where on summer days we would find 
him seated at his window, fanning himself with a large palm-leaf 
fan, and gazing out on the lazy sunshine that filled his little street. 
Not infrequently during our visits he would recognize some work¬ 
ingman of his acquaintance as he passed, and call out, “Come in, 
Bill, and meet some friends of mine,’’ and the workingman would 
come in, or the passing postman, or the driver of an express wagon, 
and we would all share an improvised meal together. 

The floor of the room upstairs in which he lived was covered to 
the depth of a foot or so with a sea of papers, and now and then he 
would stir this pool with his stick and fish up a letter from an 
English admirer—Tennyson perhaps, or Symonds, or Edward 
Dowden, or some newspaper article about “the Good Grey Poet. 
Wall Whitman, who had been himself so long a newspaper writer, 
was curiously fond of newspaper publicity; his floor was strewn 
with press cuttings in which his name was mentioned, and he would 
even, I believe, now and then, write anonymous articles about 
himself for insertion in the local papers. Otherwise he was quite 
free from literary vanity, and never spoke of his writings unless we 
questioned him. Then, however, he would answer with great sim¬ 
plicity and frankness. ... 

I remember once speaking to Walt Whitman about his 
“With husky haughty Lips O Sea,” which had just been published, 
and he told me, sitting one summer evening on our porch in Ger¬ 
mantown, of the way he had come to write it; how always, from 
the days of his boyhood on the Long Island coasts, he had tried and 
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tried again to seize the meaning which the voice of the ocean was 
always whispering in his ears; how often by day, and more often by 
night, he had sat or lain amid the sandhills on its margin, listening 
in a kind of torment of attention to that great voice—some voice 
—in what words could he best describe it? 

Some voice, in huge monotonous rage, of freedom-lover pent, 

Some vast heart, like a planet's, chain'd and chaffing in those breakers. 

This notion of receptivity to experience, and of a complete sur¬ 
render to it, combined with a patient effort to grasp its deepest 
meaning and to embody that meaning in significant and rever¬ 
berating words—this account of the old man's poetic method, as 
he told it one summer evening, was deeply impressive to his boyish 
listener, although that listener had then no thought of attempting 
to coin his own experience into enduring metal. To melt material 
sand into salable glass bottles—this, he believed, was to be his 
destiny; and the idea that all such massy unmetaphorical gold 
might be gladly bartered, as Walt W'hitman would gladly have 
bartered it, for the ability to embody in words some one of Nature’s 
aspects, —the sea's voice, for instance, or the breath of its salt 
fragrance, or even, as he himself had said, “the undulation of one 
wave,”— the idea of so mad a preference would have seemed to 
his youthful listener at that date fantastic indeed. 

Thus I listened to the impressive talk of the old poet, and though 
I had no notion of following his example, the effect upon me of his 
poems, as I read and reread that strange volume, the Leaves of 
Grass—how can I adequately describe it ? There are books which 
come to us as revelations, which, as Emerson says, “take rank in 
our lives with parents, lovers and passionate experiences,” and to 
come on such a book to which one can yield oneself in absolute 
surrender—there is no intellectual enjoyment, I believe, no joy of 
the mind greater in youth than this. Books of this kind, for their 
most passionate acceptance, should be contemporary books, written 
by the living for the living; and should present us with a picture of 
life as we ourselves know it and feel it. And they should above all 
reveal us to ourselves, should hold up a looking glass before our 
eyes in which we see our own faces. Much that was suppressed in 
the young people of my generation found a frank avowal in the 
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Leaves oj Crass; feelings and affection for each other, which we 
had been ashamed of, thoughts which we had hidden as unutter¬ 
able, we found printed in its pages, discovering that they were 
not, as we had believed, the thoughts and feelings of young, guilty, 
half-crazy goblins, but portions of the Kingdom of Truth and the 
sane experience of mankind. 

It was above all Walt Whitman’s rejoicing in his flesh and 
blood,—“there is so much of me,'* he sang, “and all so luscious,” 
—his delight in his own body and the bodies of his friends, which 
seemed a revelation and gave the Leaves of Grass so strong a hold 
upon a generation born of puritans who had ignored, or treated as 
shameful, those habitations of the spirit. Then, too, Walt Whit¬ 
man’s affection for his fellow human beings,—for he was one of 
those rare spirits who really love the human race,—his feeling 
that all men and women, of whatever race or class and in whatever 
state of degradation, were all of them not worthless and of no 
account, but lovable and mysterious and divine—this seemed to 
fill for us the many-peopled world with innumerable creatures all 
dear and infinitely precious to us. These were the streams of life 
which flowed from that fountain: and catching also from its pages 
the fervor of his exultant pride in Democracy, in America and the 
age we lived in, and moved also by the splendid passages here and 
there of great poetry, we came to regard as a sacred book the vast 
printed chaos of the Leaves of Grass. It gave us ears, it gave us 
eyes, it revealed to us the miracle of our own existence, and for 
me, at least, with my meager ideals of borrowed culture, it seemed 
to open a great shining window in my narrow house of life. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

I. The writer dates the incident which opens this essay in the 
spring of 1882, and most of the material is based on the associations 
of the years immediately following. Yet the essay was published in 
1938 and was probably written not long before that date. How ac¬ 
curate and dependable would the writer’s memory be over a period of 
that length? What do you find in this essay to indicate that the 
writer was supplementing his memory? Is much of the essay a reading 
into the experiences of youth of the conclusions of maturity? Discuss 
the details and ideas of the essay from this angle. 
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2. In what way does the subject of this essay make it a more 
difficult one to write than Mrs. Buck's “A Debt to Dickens”? Is this 
essay limited and definite in subject? Where in the essay docs Mr. 
Smith speak of his debt to Whitman? Why does Mr. Smith in the 
last two paragraphs shift from the singular to the plural personal 
pronoun? 

3. Because the subject matter of this essay is intangible and indefi¬ 
nite, it is a difficult piece of writing to do; moreover those same quali¬ 
ties make it somewhat difficult reading. .Also concentrated into the 
essay is much material of secondary importance which the reader 
must be alert to catch. Consider the paragraph beginning with the 
comment on the poem, “With husky haughty Lips O Sea.” What 
does it say of W’hitman’s poetic aim? How is it related to Mr. Smith's 
change in life work? Is the figurative language of this paragraph suc¬ 
cessful? 

4. How extensively does Mr. Smith use figurative language? He 
sometimes uses language which might be called pretentious, such as 
the word confabulation in paragraph three and the line “our impul¬ 
sive parent invite the object of his grave di.sapprobation.” Undoubtedly 
Mr. Smith enjoys using language almost to the extent that Mr. 
Huxley does. Does he, do you think, achieve any “magic” in his lan¬ 
guage? 

5. Mr. Smith quotes a brief description of W’alt Whitman. Com¬ 
ment on the value of each word used to name his qualities. Whitman 
wrote several brief descriptions of himself in his Leaves of Grass: 

“I too am not a bit tamed, I too am untranslatable, I sound my bar¬ 
baric yawp over the roofs of the world.” 

“My tongue, every atom of my blood, form’d from this soil, this air, 
Born here of parents born here from parents the same, and their 
parents the same, 

I, now thirty-seven years old in perfect health begin, hoping to cease 
not till death.” 

“Walt Whitman, a kosmos, of Manhattan the son. 

Turbulent, fleshy, sensual, eating, drinking and breeding, 

No sentimentalist, no stander above men and women or apart from 
them, 

No more modest than immodest.” 

You might like to write a paper on Whitman’s descriptions of himself; 
or on the subject of reading (or rereading) Whitman; or Whitman, 
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representative American; or Whitman, America’s poet—or, perhaps, 
the amorality of Whitman’s poetry. 


THE DEAD 

Stephen Graham 

We were fighting in a rose garden which was strewn with men 
who had been dead for some days. The pink roses and the green 

corpses were a strange combination,” said L-, the young poet 

who wrote charming lyrics and had such a taste in art. He was fresh 
to the work and looked on the dead for the first time. The memory 
was distasteful, and yet it inevitably recurred to his mind. He 
strove to banish it as an elegant person in civil life would naturally 
banish from the mind something evil and repulsive, such as, for 
instance, say, some beggar woman’s face that his eyes by chance 

had seen. I met the same L-a month later; we were discussing 

impressions of the war, and he confessed that he felt no interest 
in the dead as such; they were just so many old cases of what had 
once been men. He had seen so many dead that already the in¬ 
stinctive horror had gone. 

“They say Madame Tussaud offered a reward to anyone who 
would sleep a night in the Chamber of Horrors, but I think I 
could do it,” said Dusty one night by a campfire. “I’ve slept in 
dugouts with dead men and been too tired to throw them out, and 
I’ve wakened to feel rats’ breath on my cheeks. I think no wax¬ 
works could have terrors for me.” 

The greatest number of the soldiers had become indifferent to 
the horror of death, even if more intensely alive than before to 
the horror of dying themselves. In many an extraordinary callous¬ 
ness toward dead bodies was bred. They could kick a dead body, 
rifle the pockets of the dead, strip off clothing, make jokes about 
facial expressions, see wagon wheels go over corpses, and never be 
haunted by a further thought of it. Only if the dead were British, 

From A Private in the Guards, by Stephen Graham Used by permission of the 
author. 
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or if it were known to you, the dead body of someone in the same 
regiment, there seemed to be a sadness and a coldness, a sort of 
presentiment that you yourself would perish before the end and 
lie thus in trench or battlefield, cold and inanimate, soaked with 
rain, uncared for, lost to home and dear ones. 

But the German dead had no interest. They lay about every¬ 
where unburied, for our own dead had precedence with the bury¬ 
ing parties. All along the devastated village streets the Germans lay 
dead as they had been shot down in action of flight, the look of 
running in fear was still on the brown faces, and the open mouth 
and white teeth seemed to betoken calls to their comrades as they 
ran. In the debris of the houses to which men rushed for souvenirs 
the dead lay too, with gentle empty faces, and ever so shabby, 
shoddy tunics, and their little round caps beside the subdued and 
thoughtless heads. Germans lay in the dusty gutters like old par¬ 
cels, and men would turn them over to see the face that was biting 
the dust. When we were in the long ravine of Noreuil and Vaux- 
Vraucourt, the ridges, and indeed the hollows of the ravine itself 
for miles round, were strewn with dead. The air was heavy with 
putrefaction, and on either hand extended the battlefield, covered 
with wreckage and dug out with huge shell-holes. Discarded rifles, 
equipments, ration tins, clothes, moldy loaves of German bread, 
tins of corned beef, drums of ammunition lay everywhere. Un¬ 
exploded German bombs lay about in scores, and likewise packages 
of explosives for mining. The roads were scattered with unex¬ 
ploded cartridges, with hundreds of thousands of them, and shells 
of many calibers lay about in extraordinary promiscuity, and 
amid all these the miserable dead lay where they fell, British and 
German, friend and foe. The long trenches that traversed the 
green fields were inhabited by corpses, and it was a pity to think 
of them lying long unburied, and of the souvenir-hunters handling 
them day by day and leaving them ever more bare. 

I lived at that time for a fortnight in the midst of this wreckage 
of war. The dugout which I had appropriated had been used by 
a German before me, and there was a half-finished, sodden letter 
in it to a German mother, and there was a box of revolver am¬ 
munition. It was eight feet in length and a little deeper than a 
grave, and it was dug out of bright yellow clay at the side of a 
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sunken road. Parties of men went to and fro all the day along 
the way, and the way was one of running mud. The roof was made 
of planks thrown across, two German blankets, and a waterproof 
cape detached from a set of equipment lying on the moorland 
above. There were five steps in the mud of the bank leading up 
to the dugout, and these were made of German ammunition boxes 
full of machine-gun ammunition. There was a shelf which was an 
iron sleeper from the German light railway, a fireplace made of a 
provision tin; for table a German stool, and for seat two petrol 
tins filled with dirt. Outside there were hundreds of strands of 
loose telegraph wire which were wandering from their shattered 
posts, and on one of these, pegged down by two “buckshee” bay¬ 
onets, a soldier’s washing could be hung out to dry. Every morning 
there was enough water in the sagging waterproof cape on the roof 
to wash in, and sometimes for a regimental shave. The sense of 
being surrounded on all sides by the dead never left one, and as 
I sat and looked out on the scene I saw displayed on a hillside 
a hundred yards distant the red and gray silhouettes of the ruins 
of Noreuil looking like some village in Palestine. 

From this point I used the privilege of liberty which I had, and 
made expeditions to Queant and the Drocourt switch and to Bour- 
lon Wood and Bourlon village, pulsating with the life of the British 
and French-Canadians who had just taken it, to Pronville and 
Moeuvres, and to the trenches known as P and Q and R where our 
battalion lay. The fascination of going from dead to dead and 
looking at each, and of going to every derelict tank, abandoned 
gun, and shattered aeroplane, was so great that inevitably one 
went on further and further from home, seeking and looking with 
a strange intensity in the heart. I saw a great number of the dead, 
those blue bundles and green bundles strewn far and wide over the 
autumn fields. The story of each man’s death was plainly shown in 
the circumstances in which he lay. The brave machine-gunners, 
with resolute look in shoulders and face, lay scarcely relaxed be¬ 
side their oiled machines, which if you understood you could still 
use, and beside piles of littered brass, the empty cartridge cases of 
hundreds of rounds which they had fired away before being bay¬ 
oneted at their posts. Never to be forgotten was the sight of the 
dead defenders of Ecoust lying there with all their gear about 
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them. On the other hand, facing those machine-gunners, one saw 
how our men, rushing forward in extended formation, each man 
a good distance from his neighbor, had fallen, one here, another 
there, one directly he had started forward to the attack, and then 
others, one, two, three, four, five, all in a sort of sequence, here, 
here, here, here, here; one poor wretch had got far but had got 
tangled in the wire, had pulled and pulled and at last been shot to 
rags; another had got near enough to strike the foe and been shot 
with a revolver. Down at the bottom of deep trenches many dead 
men lay, flat in the mud, sprawling along the duckboards or in the 
act of creeping cautiously out of holes in the side. In other parts of 
the field one saw the balance of battle and the Germans evidently 
attacking, not extended, but in groups, and now in groups together 
dead. One saw Germans taking cover and British taking cover in 
shell-holes inadequately deep, and now the men stiff as they 
crouched. I remember especially two of our fellows in a shell-hole; 
fear was in their faces, they were crouching unnaturally, and one 
had evidently been saying to the other, ‘‘Keep your head down!” 
Now in both men’s heads was a dent, the sort of dent that appears 
in the side of a rubber ball when not fully expanded by air. There 
were those who had thought their cover inadequate and had run 
for something better and been caught by a shell on the way— 
hideous butcheries of men ; and there were men whose pink bodies 
lay stripped to the waist and someone had been endeavoring to 
save them and had abandoned them in death—men with all their 
kit about them, men without kit, men with their greatcoats on and 
men without greatcoats. 

The nearer one approached to the battle lines the less touched the 
dead appeared. But those near our encampment at Noreuil all lay 
with the whites of their pockets turned out and their tunics and 
shirts undone by the souvenir-hunters—which brings me once 
more to the general relationship of the average living soldier to the 
dead. I remarked that though those in the battle line were very 
swift in the pursuit of the so-called souvenir, in other words, in 
pursuit of the loot, it was those behind, such as the artillerymen 
and labor corps, who were the authentic human crows. I used to 
walk a mile or so every evening to the five derelict tanks which lay 
on the skyline on the way toward Queant and I got to know the 
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dead on the vvay, and I watched them daily grow more and more 
naked as successive waves of souvenir-hunters went over them. 
There was a handsome German some six feet three, very well 
clothed, and the first time I saw him he was as he had fallen. Then 
his boots went—he had a good pair of boots. Then his tunic had 
been taken off. A few days later he was lying in his pants with many 
parts of the dead body exposed. 

I came home late one evening and fell in with a man from one 
of the sixty-pounder batteries at Queant. He was grubbily but 
methodically examining the corpses of the German machine- 
gunners and hoping to pick up a revolver. I watched him examine 
one without success and he gave the dead body a kick. “The dirty 
barsted,” said he, as if he were accusing the corpse, “somebody’s 
bin ’ere before me.” 

The revolver or automatic pistol was the best prize of the 
souvenir-hunter. Money was sought, and watches and rings. There 
is something gruesome in the act of taking a marriage ring or 
even an ordinary ring from a dead man’s hand and then wearing it 
or giving it to be worn in England. But very few German dead 
were left with rings, and the Roman Catholics were despoiled of 
their crosses. The legitimate tokens to take were the brightly 
colored numerals from the shoulders of tunic or greatcoat, the 
officers’ helmets (not the saucepans but the Alexander-the-Greats), 
field glasses, pocketbooks, etc. But the hope of each seeker was 
the pistol. 

I was wandering through a shattered and deserted military camp 
one morning and a questing major burst upon me. I saluted, but he 
brushed formality aside. “Hullo, hullo,” says he, “is it true that 
your regiment has a special privilege to look for automatic pistols ?” 

I looked demure in the presence of such exalted rank and the 
major regarded me searchingly. 

“I’m out to give fifty francs for every automatic pistol I can 
pick up,” said he. And that was a plain hint to me that if I could 
sell he would buy. 

He was a major in a regiment impolitely referred to by our 
haughty Spartans as a “grabby mob.” 

There must have been many men who were not as lacking in 
imagination and impressionableness as the majority who ranged 
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o’er the battlefield seeking for treasures. But I did not myself 
meet these. Even the best saw nothing in taking away any property 
which might remain with the dead. Such property was no good 
to corpses. It was curious what a great number of letters, both 
British and German, lay on the battlefield. These had been taken 
out of the pockets and pocketbooks of the dead and since they were 
no use had been thrown to the winds—literally to the winds, for 
when the wind rose they blew about like dead leaves. There were 
photographs, too, prints of wife or sweetheart, of mother, or per¬ 
chance of baby born while father was at the war—the priceless, 
worthless possessions of those whose bodies lay on the altar. 

It never seemed to me worth while to collect lurid mementoes 
such as helmets or bombs, but I often designed to make a repre¬ 
sentative collection of the letters, both German and British, which 
were lying about one’s feet. I read many of them; though there 
was something almost intolerably tragic in the hopes and fears and 
boasts and presentiments of those who had written to men who 
were in truth destined to be killed. Many, many of the letters said 
someone was sorry that letters had not been written, but promised 
to write longer and oftener. Many letters were full of admonitions 
to be careful, not to take risks. Others promised "leave soon,” 
“home for Christmas,” “the war over.” Some told stories of the air 
raids on London; others were full of domestic details and never 
mentioned the war. Some obviously endeavored to keep cheery 
because it had been said the men needed cheerful letters, but others 
refused to be reconciled to the separation which the soldier’s going 
to the Front had meant. Perhaps they might have sounded trite 
and ordinary, but as being written to those who were about to die, 
It seemed as if Fate read them also and smiled in malice. 

I had a suspicion that many of the dead who lay unburied for so 
long were not reported dead—but simply as “missing.” So in one 
case where several letters lay strewn round a corpse whose pockets 
were inside out, I took one crumpled missive and sent it to the 
Writer of it with a carefully written note about the young lad’s fate. 
In answer I received a letter from the father asking for definite 
news of his son if I had any, as he had not been heard of for a 
long while. Whatever reply I sent, would I please send it to his 
business address, not to his home, as the mother was so anxious. 
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By that time, however, the boy s body with seven others had been 
put into one hastily dug grave; the names but not the units nor 
the numbers had been printed on the one cross. I then informed the 
father of his son’s death and of the exact locality of the grave. In 
due course of time the father replied that I must be mistaken, for 
his son had been reported as wounded and missing. I wrote no 
more, but 1 formed the opinion, which was afterward completely 
confirmed, that ‘‘missing’’ very often meant dead and unburied, and 
that an unburied British soldier if he belonged to a unit which had 
passed on was almost inevitably reported “missing.” Burying was 
such a tedious job, when it had to be done as a fatigue by a party 
not really responsible for burying, that it was done in the most 
rough-and-ready way. 

War robs the individual soldier of reverence, of care except for 
himself, of tenderness, of the hush of awe which should silence 
and restrain. War and the army have their own atmosphere in 
which someone else being dead, as much as killing someone else, 
succeeds in being trivial and even upon occasion jocular. Two 
sergeants going out for a stroll came upon a German corpse with 
the steel helmet right down over the eyes. One of them lifted up 
the helmet in order to see the face properly. A saturnine gloom 
was on the lips and this had been intensified by the masking of 
the eyes. When the sergeant lifted the helmet it pulled up the 
flesh with it, and the upper lip rose from over the ivory teeth 
with a ghastly grin. “Take that smile off your face,” said the ser¬ 
geant, and let the helmet drop back over the eyes again. And they 
laughed. In these and in so many, imagination and sensitiveness 
were swallowed up by war. . . . 

The greatest and perhaps the only consoling truth which can be 
learned from the expression of the dead is that a corpse has very 
little to do with a living body. The dead body is sacred, but it is 
not the person who died. That person has mysteriously disap¬ 
peared. The look of the dead body, its shrunken individuality as 
compared with that of a live man, must have partly caused the 
great vogue of spiritualism—that look might be taken as part of 
the evidence of immortality. That was the chief positive impres¬ 
sion which I obtained. For the rest, the whole matter was in¬ 
finitely pathetic. There were one or two of us who felt there would 
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always, ever after, be a cast of sadness in us because of what we 
had seen. I felt how inhuman we had been to one another. How 
could we come at last to Our Father with all this brothers’ blood 
upon our hands? 

“Europe, Europe! ” I thought; “what a picture might be painted 
of Europe, the tragic woman, with bare breasts, anguished eyes, but 
no children. — Oh, Europe, where are thy children?” 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Though this essay was written of the trench-warfare days of the 
First World War, it has a quality of universality and permanence. 
How many times and occasions it might be descriptive of! The Black 
Death, the Crusades, the Thirty Years’ War, the Hundred Years’ 
War—how many times Europe (and the world) has wept for the 
unburied bodies of its dead. What are the qualities of this essay which 
raise it above the level of reporting? How does the writer reach that 
quality of universal truth which makes what he says fit warlike oc¬ 
casions from the days of Troy to our own day? 

2. As this essay moves forward, what are the topics discussed, the 
divisions of the subject? 

3. Would you call this essay didactic? Is its purpose to teach? If 
not, what is its purpose? If so, what does the writer wish to teach? 

4. Is the writer of this essay sufficiently restrained in his handling 
of material? Compare this with a piece of writing, such as some of 
Poe’s stories, designed to arouse a feeling of horror. Is the essay 
brutal in its impact? Should the writer give us more (or less) of the 
horribleness of the scenes he daily witnessed? If he gave us more of 
the horror of war, what would he achieve by that? Is the subject of 
this essay one that we should close our minds to, one that we should 
ignore? Should we have no literature written on such subjects as this? 
What are the arguments for “sweetness and light” in literature? 
What are the arguments for open and complete frankness in the 
treatment of materials? 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

The subject matter typified by the selections in this section is very 
broad, covering roughly most autobiography and personal narrative 
as well as much other writing. Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography 
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is a particularly frank and honest discussion of personal growth 
through experiences of varying kinds. Garland’s A Son oj the Middle 
Border is good. Melville’s Rcdburti, though based definitely on per¬ 
sonal experience, goes beyond it and is generally classed in libraries 
as fiction. 

Here are two student essays, written by freshmen for their English 
composition class. Both of them were written in the first month of the 
class. They are given here as they were handed in to the instructor, 
without revision or correction. They are, undoubtedly, much better 
than the average work of the usual class, but they could well be im¬ 
proved as compositions. Discuss both their good points and their 
weak ones. 


INTIMATE CONTACT 

Have you ever heard a symphony “built”—started from single 
notes and built into phrases, string quartet passages, counter 
melodies, wood-wind or brass choirs, then into movements, and 
finally into a glorious whole? It’s a process that never loses its 
fascination even through countless repetitions, and it is this process 
that each member of the Junior Symphony in Portland is priv¬ 
ileged to share. 

A first practise is an unequaled experience. As the new member 
nears the practise hall, he is greeted with the din that a hundred 
players sight-reading passages, “tuning up” to the piercing ‘ a 
of the oboe, chattering over the latest gossip, or heatedly dis¬ 
cussing the merits, and otherwise, of the last concert can and do 
make. When the conductor appears, mounts the podium, and re¬ 
ceives instant attention and silence by tapping his baton on the 
stand, the novice, who has been directed to a chair and told to 
listen only, has an opportunity to look about him. He will see tiny 
tots of six and seven who seem too small for even what look like 
toy violins. He might see a trombone player with arms so short he 
must be a circus rubber man to reach seventh position. All around 
him will be an array of sizes, shapes, and ages ranging from a 
plump six-year-old to a would-be-sophisticate section-principal 
who is never more than twenty-one. 
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During the first practise and for several succeeding rehearsals 
the accent must definitely be placed on the "Junior” for the re¬ 
sults are typically juvenile enough to start many “I told you so’s” 
heads wagging. But as the concert date inexorably approaches, the 
numbers become increasingly more smooth and better unified until 
even a critical listener finds far greater pleasure than he deemed 
possible. During this laboratory period the compositions have 
been played a note at a time, slowly and experimentally. Then 
with a sudden realization the celli "feel " the unity of a complete 
passage and transmit that understanding to their playing and 
interpretation of it. The first little colored block is in place. Per¬ 
haps next it is the violins who see how their piece of the pattern 
fits. Each time the composition is played more blocks are fitted 
into the pattern until one can see the richly-colored, varied design 
complete. The listener has had an invaluable opportunity for be¬ 
coming intimately acquainted with the composer’s building 
methods, and it is that sort of intimacy that perpetuates interest 
and makes the acquaintance dear, as an intimate friend is dear. 

It is to the listener in the orchestra, however, that the deepest 
satisfaction goes. Until one has sat in the heart of an orchestra, he 
can’t realize the completeness of the satisfaction such an experi¬ 
ence brings. Unless one has been literally surrounded by music, he 
hasn’t experienced one of the most significant of the thrills music 
has to offer. From the vantage point of a seat in the orchestra one 
may hear the deep, disturbing, moving bass passages, may hear the 
wood-winds produce the blend of tone-color and the melodies and 
harmonies that digress from the central theme to enrich it with 
their variance. One may catch each small grace note, feel each 
crescendo swell and pulsate about him only to ebb almost to 
nothingness in the next moment, and hear the individual notes 
that are the horn quartet and the brass organ. He can actually 
experience the restlessness of the violas and follow their wan¬ 
derings until his mind is suffused with admiration for the intri¬ 
cacies of counter-point employed by the composer. The beauty of 
the full sweep of the violins will fill him with an almost physical 
pain because of its intensity. The conclusion of the rehearsal will 
find him completely exhausted from such vital contact with what 
is probably the most sympathetic medium for our emotional ex- 
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pression. Utter exhaustion—but an unutterably deep and serene 
peace. 

Into all this the novice will be initiated. If he has within him 
the vibrant response of a true musician, that response and appre¬ 
ciation will grow continuously and be ever heightened. His own 
capacity for contribution will increase proportionately with this 
growth of understanding and receptivity, and in giving of him¬ 
self that others may share the beauty he helps to create he will 
grow spiritually “larger.” This greater contribution combined with 
that of the other members of the group soon produces a result so 
gratifying that the stress may be placed on the “Symphony,” for 
the group is now truly that, and the head-wagging ceases. 

Our novice has entered upon an experience that will infuse his 
entire being with a beauty and a source of strength that will for¬ 
ever be irrevocably his. 

CORINNE EnGDAHL 


NECTAR AND AMBROSIA 

“Hera, let’s fly down to Troy and see how the war is coming on.” 

“All right, Athena, but I’d better tell Zeus first—he might 
throw a few thunderbolts while we are there and hit us by mis¬ 
take.” 

Shades of the Olympians! Strange conversations of this kind 
were quite the usual thing in our neighborhood some six-to-nine 
years ago, when two girls spent most of their spare time pretending 
to be characters out of Greek, Roman, Egyptian, and Scandinavian 
mythology. Anne, two years older than I, laid the foundation for it 
nearly as soon as she and her mother came to live in our neigh¬ 
borhood. 

With her vivid imagination and original turn of mind, Anne 
burst upon our block when I was seven years old. Up to that time 
most of our play had consisted of tag, kick-the-can, hop-scotch, 
and other active games all children play, but Anne produced som^ 
thing that many of us liked better. She and I became acquainted 
in the halting fashion of children: 
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“Hello.” 

“Hello, I’m Anne. What’s your name?” 

“Geraldine.” 

“Oh.” 

An uncomfortable silent period followed, with both of us shift¬ 
ing uneasily from foot to foot. 

“Do you have any brothers or sisters?” 

“No.” 

“I don’t, either.” 

“Oh, don’t you? What will we play?” 

“I could get my jump-rope.” 

“No, everybody jumps rope. I know! Let’s play ‘Princess.’” 

“Princess” seemed to be a general term for the dramatizing of 
fairy tales. We loved it at once, costuming ourselves in anything 
long and trailing available, and having a wonderful time acting out 
stories we knew and occasionally making up our own. I remember 
that sometimes everything seemed colored by the “Princess” view¬ 
point for days at a stretch: our homes became imaginary palaces; 
our food, peacocks’ tongues and hearts of artichoke; daisy chains 
were transformed into ropes of jewels. About four or five of us in 
the neighborhood had good enough imaginations, but Anne far out¬ 
stripped us in originality. One by one most of the other children 
moved away, but Anne and I went on with our never-ending game, 
and gradually it expanded. 

How we made the transition from fairy tales to the mythology 
of Greece I do not remember, but at the age of ten when I was ill 
and spending a year out of school, Anne was in the seventh grade, 
and we began reading every book of Greek myths we could obtain 
from the public library. 

The other remaining neighbor children weren’t reading with us, 
so they didn’t care to play our new game, with all its unfamiliar 
characters and situations. Anne and I did not, I am sorry to say, 
care very much, since explaining every step spoiled the spon¬ 
taneity of our make-believe. 

There was one girl, seemingly without much imagination, who 
insisted upon staying with us. I can still see the disturbed, not to 
say frantic, look on her face on one particular occasion. She was 
being Venus for the time, and I turned to her and said, “Iris, draw 
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aside the curtain between Olympus and earth. Venus and Athena 
and I are going to visit Demeter. ’ 

“No, I'm Venus/’ protested Genevieve. 

“I know, but be Iris for a minute.” 

She was Iris. 

Anne, at the other end of the yard, called to her, “All right, 
Venus, let’s go down on this cloud.” 

■ Rut I’m Iris.” 

“No, not now—you’re all through being Iris. Be Venus.” 

Trying very hard to please, Genevieve agreed, and stepping off 
our cloud (the porch), we would pretend to be anyone or any¬ 
thing that the story required. Genevieve became more upset at every 
change and finally announced that if she could not be just one 
person, she was going home. A mischievous look came into Anne’s 
eyes, and I winced for Genevieve, not knowing what was going 
to happen but, being sure that something would, I was willing to 
follow Anne’s lead. 

“All right, Genny,” Anne agreed, “you be Persephone. She has 
to live in the underworld for six months—there’s the underworld 
over there.” She pointed to a hammock with a book in it. “Now you 
read that book while you are in the underworld. We can go down 
with you but we mustn’t stay because it is awfully damp and chilly 
in your throne-room, and both Hera and I have bad colds.” 

Genevieve complied at once, and with cruel and fiendish glee we 
ran away, leaving our infuriated Persephone behind. 

Anne was always Athena; I was always Hera, although other 
parts were, as I said, taken by either of us. Although what we 
learned through our reading was the basis for our dramatizations, 
we usually mixed real myth and improvisation. How we loved it! 
Greek and Roman myths soon became as one in our minds, and we 
always used the Greek names for the characters, with a few ex¬ 
ceptions : Vulcan was easier to say than Hephaestus, Vesta seemed 
more euphonious than Hestia, and Venus was more familiar than 

Aphrodite. 

After reading the Church translations of the Iliad, the Odyssej^ 
and the Aeneid, we wanted to learn “what happened next” and 
became interested in Roman history. Unfortunately, Greek history 
was practically ignored. The history of Rome brought us to Caesar, 
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then to Cleopatra, and there we were, floundering in the contra¬ 
dictions and obscurities of Egyptian mythology. At this time we 
did our first concentrated reading on one narrower subject. Anne 
became quite an authority on the sun-god in his many forms, 
Egypt being her specialty. I went to something that I hoped would 
be a little less complicated and read book after book about the old 
Norse gods and the Teutonic sagas, becoming particularly fas¬ 
cinated with the Niebelungenlied and the Volsunga Saga. 

Our fantasies still remained concerned in the main with Greece 
and Rome, but we read books and wrote stories and plays about 
our special interests. Naturally, much of what we read was far 
beyond the comprehension of two girls of ten to twelve and twelve 
to fourteen, especially after we branched out from myth to history 
and literature. But fortunately no one tried to keep us from reading 
what we wished, even if we couldn’t understand a large part of 
it, and if we sometimes afforded our families a bit of private amuse¬ 
ment, they never ridiculed us. 

For nearly three years we were together almost constantly. 
Anne was usually the leader in everything except my specialty of 
Teutonic lore, and I followed her suggestions for the most part. 
When we had our sessions of make-believe, though, it was a matter 
of equal collaboration—each of us usually understood exactly what 
the other wanted, and we seldom needed to make any such aside 
explanations as were so disturbing in the case of the unfortunate 
Genevieve. 

Just before Anne was to begin first-year Latin (an event as 
eagerly anticipated by me as by herself), she moved to Portland. 
This was a major catastrophe for both of us, for although we both 
tried, we never found anyone else who could play our game as we 
liked it. It was too much ours for that, I suppose; we had grown 
with it. I could not find another Anne to supply such completely 
original ideas as she had; she couldn’t wait to start anyone else 
along the ancient paths, as she had done with me. 

Without Anne, and becoming more interested in music by this 
time, mythology sank in my mind to second place. The change 
came about quite naturally through my discovery in school music 
classes of Richard Wagner’s use of the Niebelungenlied in his 
music-dramas. 
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Anne’s interest, however, continued unchanged through high 
school. She took three years of Latin, as much ancient history as 
she could, and a semester of reading Greek plays in a special Eng¬ 
lish class. Always a brilliant student, she has maintained her super¬ 
lative standards at college and is now in her senior year at the 
University of Oregon. Her major is medieval, rather than ancient, 
history, but while at college she has taken several years of anthro¬ 
pology, two more years of Latin, and is now in her fourth year of 
Greek. 

This story must come to an unfinished close. Six years have 
passed since that most wonderful of all games had to be laid aside, 
but its influence has continued to follow both of us. It gave us a 
deep love and respect for the good things of the past, if also a some¬ 
what early knowledge of some of the more dark facets of the past 
and of life. 

It is strange, perhaps, that a children’s game should have had 
such far-reaching effects on us, but then, to us it was far more than 
a game. It was actively a part of our lives for three years and has 
continued to exert its influence on us ever since. To Anne it has 
shown the way to her career—to me the influences have been less 
direct in that way but not less definite in more scattered effects. I 
find that things I read long ago when I was too young to under¬ 
stand were somehow filed away and come back to me in flashes 
when just the right allusion gives my memory a jog. In addition to 
my wishing to gain more knowledge of ancient peoples, I have be¬ 
come highly interested in present-day peoples and their cultures 
through noticing the effect the ancients have had upon us moderns. 

These things are, I think, the outstanding concrete examples of 
good that I gained from our game, although there are others; but 
they all seem almost secondary when I realize that I shall always 
have my memories of Anne and that wonderful phase in my 
young life when everything was possible because we were the gods 
themselves and could command the universe. 

Geraldine Schmoker 

Review the student themes at the end of section three, consider your 
own writing and that of your classmates, and discuss the differenc^ 
you see between a mature style and an immature one. Which of the 
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four student themes in this book seems the most mature? Which the 
least? (The writers were all of the seventeen-eighteen year age group.) 
Can you think of any work of literature written by persons of near 
freshman age? 



The Spirit of Our People 

We live upon this earth but once, and at best we see 
but one small segment of it during a very brief ex¬ 
istence. And what we see, we see through limited 
senses, clouded by the mists of the particular ideas 
of the culture in which we live. 

M. L. Wilson 

The ideas which have altered the history of the world 
have gained acceptance only through centuries of 
evolution and clarification. 

Chester Kerb 

It is certainly not too much to maintain that the 
exploits of Homer, Aristotle, Dante, or my Lord 
Bacon, were as considerable events as anything that 
occurred at Actium, Lepanto, or Blenheim. A Book 
may be as great a thing as a Battle, and there are 
systems of Philosophy that have produced as great 
revolutions as any that have disturbed the social 
and political existence of our centuries. 

Disraeli 



THE GREAT MIGRATION 

Philip H. Parrish 

In 1843 the Oregon country was still what we call, in romantic 
literature, “wilderness.” It was not, of course, wilderness in fact. 
There were people here. There was history here. Spanish, British 
and American explorers had examined the coast. Seafaring fur 
traders had trafficked along the coast for decades past, and other 

Copyright by the Old Oregon Trail Centennial Commission. Used by permission 
of the author and the Old Oregon Trail Centennial Commission. 
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fur traders, coming both overland and by sea, had established 
themselves inland. 

At Fort Vancouver, on the north bank of the Columbia river (site 
of the present Vancouver Barracks), Washington, there were head¬ 
quarters for the fur business of this part of the world. Along the 
banks of the Middle Willamette (notably on French Prairie), a 
number of ex-servants of the Hudson s Bay Company, tired of 
“fighting white water,” and various American adventurers, had set 
themselves up as farmers. Most of them had Indian wives. There 
were several missionary stations, some west and some east of the 
Cascades. The Hudson’s Bay Company had posts strategically 
located over the vast area of the Oregon Country, stretching from 
the Rockies to the ocean and from California indefinitely into 
what is now Canada and Alaska. And of course one did not travel 
far in any direction without meeting Indians, especially along the 
rivers. 

Nevertheless, the Oregon Country was what we call “wilderness,” 
in that the people so far present had done little to disturb nature. 
The Indians had not reconstructed nature; they had accom¬ 
modated themselves to it. And in general this was true of the fur 
traders. The plains east of the Cascades were unturned, and west 
of the Cascades the hills and valleys still tumbled down to the sea 
under a two-hundred-foot carpet of trees. The fur traders and other 
first-comers had followed, in the main, the ancient trails of the red- 
men. They had disturbed the scene very little. The white men’s 
axes were hundreds of miles apart; the infrequent song of the 
voyageurs filled in between. The social event of the year was when 
the fur brigades moved down the Columbia on the June floods, 
bearing the winter’s “take” from the up-country. Then there was 
ceremony and considerable merriment at Old Fort Vancouver. 

In general, the northwestern slope w'as still dominated by the 
natives and by a few white men interested in dealing with the 
natives and in harvesting the crops of the wilderness. 

Politically, there was joint occupancy by the United States and 
Britain. The people of the two countries were supposed to live in 
harmony until their home governments got around to deciding 
who owned what. The British, in that controversy, had the ad¬ 
vantage of having the Hudson’s Bay Company on the scene and 
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exercising such law as existed; the Americans had the advantage 
of being closer to their home government and the home centers 
of population. 

To anyone who was actually in the Oregon Country in 1843, 
the conditions existing on New Year’s Day could not have seemed 
particularly suggestive of important things to come before the 
year was over. There was only restlessness among the American 
settlers, who were irritated at the over-lordship of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and whose irritation was to result in the now 
famous Champoeg meeting of 1843. 

It was on the other side of the continental divide that forces 
had developed which were really to set the year apart, for all time. 
The restless westward-pushing American people had been filling up 
the Mississippi valley since before the turn of the century. They 
had moved down the Ohio river and across the Missouri to the 
edge of the “treeless plains” very early. There, somewhat appalled 
by such unusual regions, they had paused, and “spread out on the 
sides.” The government had gone so far as to establish a line of 
forts up and down the edge of the plains, decreeing that the land 
west was the redman’s and the land east was the white man’s. And 
for a number of years, this viewpoint prevailed. Immigration, 
which had moved westward in the form of a triangle, bulged out¬ 
ward on the sides. People moved northward into Iowa, Illinois and 
Wisconsin, and southward into Kentucky, Tennessee and Arkansas. 

But when the government set up this line of forts separating the 
wooded lands from the plains, it forgot that the people were not 
only pioneers but professional pioneers. They had been trained by 
generations of the westward movement. And the plains to the west 
were not only an invitation but a challenge. So in the early 1840’s, 
fragments of these westernmost people began breaking away and 
making the long trip across the western half of the continent to the 
Willamette valley in Oregon—taking the longest wagon road in 
human history. 

In the winter of 1842-43, there swept over the western settle¬ 
ments of the Mississippi valley what is known as the “Oregon 
fever.” And in May, without concert but as though by concert, 
a great camp came into existence near Independence, made up of 
border people and of some from farther east, including such men 
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as the Applegate brothers, Waldo, Nesmith, Burnett, Hill, Ford, 
Martin, McCarver and Keizer—they and their families and their 
friends. They were to become known in history as the so called 
“Great Migration.” They were about 875 in number. It was to be 
their high honor to complete the opening of the Oregon Trail to 
wagons virtually all the way to the Pacific. 

They have caught the imagination of historians, and with reason. 
They had the dignity of importance. They knew themselves to be 
the founders—the first through-train. And among their number 
were strong men who laid the foundations of our state. The mem¬ 
bers of no other train—no matter how numerous—contributed 
quite so much. 

The campfires of the pioneers lighted the prairie sky for miles 
around in that mid-May. In the towns of Weston and Independence, 
the wagons—with the words “For Oregon” painted on them—• 
made their final calls for supplies. 

We can not exaggerate the epic nature of that moment. The 
Santa Fe trains were wailing to leave. Here were the pioneers on 
the prairie. Also Fremont’s military party. And the towns were 
full. . . . And a few miles west, where the Santa Fe and Oregon 
trails parted, was waiting a little sign, now celebrated in history, 
“Road to Oregon.” . . . Manifest destiny was in the air. . . . 

On May 20 the final organizational meeting was held—the 
Council of Big Spring. Burnett, the prairie lawyer—afterwards 
the first governor of California—climbed on a stump and released 
himself in the florid oratory of those Websterian times. Others 
followed. 

They talked of the ocean harbors and the snowless Utopia that 
lay beyond the mountains. They elected a council of nine to con¬ 
duct the business and the discipline of the train. They broke up in 
the dusk amid great celebration. And over on one side, lighting his 
fire, I like to think of plain John Jones, who, when someone asked 
him, said he was going to Oregon because he understood there 
weren’t any cockleburs out there. And, besides, the place wasn’t 
fenced in and who was going to keep him out? 

The next morning, the 21st, a few hardy souls, up early, set 
out, but it was on the morning of the 23rd that the historic crossing 
of the Missouri border into Kansas really took place. . . . 
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Some years ago I busied myself compiling the diaries and records, 
such as are available, of this train, and I have been amused, in 
looking them over, to note the human reactions of men and beasts 
alike during those first few days. The cows were not trail-broken. 
They were discontented cattle. They wanted to go home. So also 
the humans. At one place I note that the wagons were let down a 
difficult creek bank though an excellent ford was only a hundred 
yards away. The cattle were still running crosswise on the prairie, 
and back along the trail. They still wanted to go home. Argu¬ 
ments arose over gJiard duty, and over grazing places for the stock. 
. . . Just before they came to the Kansas river, they were joined 
by Captain Gantt, who had been employed as guide. He was a re¬ 
markable frontier character, but it must be admitted that he had 
been cashiered from the army for padding his payrolls. Even he 
was unable, at this stage, to get the people of the immigration 
together. At the Kansas there was continued confusion, and very 
nearly some deaths, because a Frenchman known as “Pappa” asked 
too much for his ferry, or “platform,” as it is called in the diaries. 
A raft built by the travelers sank and nearly drowned some chil¬ 
dren. But by one device or another the crossing finally was made. 
Those were miserable days. The mud was deep and progress was so 
slow that most despaired of success. On June 1, on Black Warrior 
creek, Peter Burnett was elected captain, and Nesmith was chosen 
adjutant. Then the train crawled on, making the crossing of the east 
fork of the Blue river, and after it the west fork, which was 
swollen with rains and which they forded at night with the wagon 
boxes propped up. All were happy for the moment. . . . But late 
the next morning a terrific storm struck. Tents were blown away 
and a wagon went over. The sky was ripped with lightning. The 
streams were wide and noisy. The people stared at the way ahead 
and grew quarrelsome again. 

But I shall not continue this day-by-day chronicle. It is enough 
that by June 9th they were so disrupted that a new election was 
necessary. Those who had cows could not get along with those who 
did not have cows. Who should drive by day ? Who herd by night ? 
The result was that 32-year-old Jesse Applegate was elected cap¬ 
tain of the so-called “cow column,” and M. M. Martin headed 
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those who disapproved of cows and proposed to travel as rapidly 
as befitted their, by comparison, carefree state. 

But there must be something about those who have wit enough 
to accumulate cows which enables them to do other things well 
also, for I find in the diaries that only for a while did the footloose 
column lead the cow column ; then the situation was reversed. But 
at first Martin led off from the Blue river, with 72 wagons and 175 
men. Applegate followed with 50 wagons. Waldo was behind, shak¬ 
ing with ague, and buoyed up by the strength of his wife, who said 
they might as well push on. 

Now the train was broken into several sections, and each sec¬ 
tion was quarreling more or less within itself. ... In the middle 
days of June they fought their way through the last of the Kansas 
country and up into Nebraska. The stock was becoming a little 
better broken to the road. The first buffalo were sighted and one 
was killed. It w-as an old tough one. Antelope were seen every day 
now. They went so fast that they had gone half a mile before the 
dust started to rise from the place from which they had been sur¬ 
prised. On the night of June 17th the final camp was pitched on the 
Blue river. The next day they would reach the Platte. They had 
traveled 250 miles at the poor average of 10 miles a day. The 
Pacific was far off indeed at that rate. But in the morning they 
wakened eagerly to the cry, “We reach the Platte today! ” No one 
weakened now. The wagon circles unwound, and rumbled out on 
the trail, and just as the sun was setting that evening behind the 
bleak sandhills of the northern bank, they looked down upon the 
wide treeless valley of the Platte river. This spot has become known 
as the “Coast of Nebraska.” Here the travelers bade their final 
farewell to civilization. They went supperless to bed for lack of 
fuel. 

They were beset by terrific storms as they moved upstream 
toward the crossing. Buffalo were more plentiful now. The river 
was too high to ford. Boats, some of skin, had to be improvised. 
Six weary days they spent in getting over. Each boat was manned 
by six men, with others swimming alongside and still others tug¬ 
ging from ahead on a long rope. In that manner they celebrated the 
Fourth of July. On the evening of the 5th, when the last wagon 
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was safe, the young men danced on the sands of the north bank, to 
the music of two violins, without girls. 

Until the middle of July, when Fort Laramie was reached, they 
were rumbling up the North Platte, past those landmarks now so 
well known in song and story: The Chimney, Scott’s Bluff, then 
the Black Hills off in the distance. There was trouble with the 
guards along here. Sioux Indians had encampments along the way. 
The pioneers polished up their rifles; they walked beside their 
wagons with watchful eyes. It was alkali country. One must not 
drink of the wrong pool if one wanted to live. If there were two 
pools, and insects swarmed above one, while the other was clear of 
insects, one must drink from the first. The insects knew. The alkali 
cut and rotted the feet of the oxen and horses. At night beside the 
fire of buffalo chips, the pioneer sat fashioning gloves of skin for 
the hooves of his poor beasts. It was upon those hooves that suc¬ 
cess or failure depended. Or perhaps on this particular night he 
turned blacksmith and attempted to fill in the spaces where day¬ 
light showed under the iron rim of the wagon wheels. The wood had 
shriveled in the heat. . . . And perhaps his wife sat wondering 
what must be parted with next, what must be left beside the trail 
in order to lighten the burden of the wagon? Then perhaps storm 
clouds rolled up from the northwest, and hail beat down upon them. 
There was such a storm on the night of July 13th, and the 
frightened animals stampeded for several miles. . . .And off on 
the edge of the camp, as the storm struck, some irrepressible 
guard sang out, “It’s 12 o’clock and all's hell.” 

They were at old Fort Laramie the 14th and ISlh of July. One 
night there the men at the fort gave what the diaries call a “ball.” 
War parties of Sioux were present. They had just come in with 
36 Pawnee scalps. 

Then on again. Still up the Platte, to where, by one means or 
another, they could cross to the north bank. Those were crucial 
days, judging by the diaries. Each company had its deserters now. 
There was constant passing back and forth from one mess to an¬ 
other, and formation of new messes. Even Captain Gantt, the 
guide, fell into a violent temper. The hunters were out and could 
find little game. They blamed an Englishman, Captain Stewart, 
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out hunting for pleasure, who had flushed the buffalo herds ahead 
of them. And so, on! The stragglers came to the grave of the first 
casualty. It was little Joel Hembree, aged 6. A note tied to a stick 
told that he had been run over by a wagon. 

In the last days of July, they left the Platte, pushed up the 
Sweetwater, carved their names on Independence rock and had 
their first glimpse of the Rockies, way in the distance. 

I quote from one of the accounts: 

“.•\t last we came in view of the eternal snows of the Rocky 
Mountains. So we wound up the line two hours earlier than usual. 
Hunters had brought in some fine antelope and two fat young 
buffalo, so we had a feast. Beautiful evening. Bright stars in a blue 
vault, not a breath of air. Campfires streaming up from the plain 
flooded tents with mellow light and made the tops of the quad¬ 
rangular barricade of wagons look like a fortification of molten 
gold. Jim Wayne fiddled. Set after set danced on the sward. Mc- 
Farley, Dumberton, Green, Gantt and others told stories.” 

The companies pushed through South Pass in the early days of 
August and began the descent down the western slope of the con¬ 
tinental divide. In the middle of August they were at Fort Bridget. 
(Fishermen, in reading the diaries, will take pleasure in noting 
that now the travelers were beginning to catch trout, in the streams 
running to the Pacific.) They straggled past Soda Springs, then to 
the waters of the Portneuf; and the pioneers stopped their wagons 
and drank and washed their faces. There was something of religious 
fervor about it. These were the waters of the Columbia! 

In the last days of August they were at Fort Hall. On September 
1st they again set westward, following a trail made broad by fur 
traders and the small immigrations of the past two years. 

It was here that Dr. Alarcus advised them to hold to their wagons, 
though I personally doubt if these pioneers would have surrendered 
them in any case. 

Be that as it may, they headed westward over the sagebrush 
barrens of Idaho. On this stretch, and indeed on the rest of the 
way down to the Willamette, the diaries grow scanty. That is easy 
to understand. There was eagerness to arrive. The companies 
had broken up. Each little concourse of wagons had its separate, 
unrecorded story. By one way or another, they arrived at Fort 
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Boise. From there they made the difficult ascent up the narrow 
Burnt river canyon, into the valley of the Powder river. Thence 
across the divide and into the Grande Ronde. That particular 
descent is famous in the annals. The wheels of the wagons were 
locked and the wagons slid down several hundred feet of crum¬ 
bling rock. . . . Then across and up again, this time into the heart 
of the Blue mountains, with fifty pioneers out ahead chopping a 
passage through the trees. This was October. The first snow fell. 
. . . And thence down to the smiling, welcoming valley of the 
Umatilla. . . . From here some of the wagons continued to Whit¬ 
man's mission on the Walla Walla, where the families built boats 
and rafts to take them down the Walla Walla, and on down the 
Columbia. Others, particularly the younger horsemen, cut across 
more directly to follow the south bank of the Columbia to the 
Methodist mission at The Dalles. . . . There were deaths in shoot¬ 
ing the rapids, and fearful suffering in the gorge of the Columbia. 
The winter rains were falling. . . . No wonder that the pioneers, 
who had set out with many a loud threat to twist the tail of the 
British lion, w-ere changed instead into partisans of Dr. John Mc- 
Loughlin when boats appeared in the gorge to take them to the 
lower river. It worked a natural alteration when they saw their 
soaked and shivering women and children loaded into the boats 
which the fur company had dispatched to their rescue. 

And now in closing this particular epic of the complete opening 
of the w’orld’s greatest wagon road, let me mention a homely little 
incident that has always moved me. Perhaps it will you also. A 
boat bearing members of the Applegate family was crossing the 
Columbia for the Willamette settlements after the slop at Fort 
Vancouver, and it passed under the rail of a British ship at anchor. 
A sailor on the ship threw down a couple of apples, and a young 
lady of the Applegate party tried to catch them. She missed and 
they bounced away into the river. This young woman lived to be 
an old lady, and to the day of her death she could not remember 
that occasion without pain. They had all been so starved. And the 
smaller children, who depended upon her, were looking up at her. 
She remembered their eyes. 

The immigration of the next year, 1844, which was almost twice 
as large, suffered considerably more. John Minto, one of its mem- 
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bers, said that he believed the extreme suffering of this particular 
immigration was responsible for the fact that so few of the mem¬ 
bers became distinguished in later life. That is a really dreadful 
commentary. 

Then in 1845 came a still greater immigration of about 3000, 
and of these some 250 wagons decided to try a cut-off recom¬ 
mended to them by Stephen Meek. They endured much in their 
wanderings though central Oregon, and a considerable number 
died of deprivation and sickness. 

In 1846—the year of the War with Mexico—the immigration 
dropped to 1500. ... It revived in 1847, when the uncertainty 
resulting from the war had subsided and when the Oregon boundary 
had been fixed, to a grand total of 4500. ... In 1848 there were 
only 1000. And in 1849—the year of the rush to the California 
gold fields—only 500 stubbornly resisted the California blandish¬ 
ments and followed the Oregon branch of the trail on this side of 
Fort Hall. In 1850 there was a revival—5000 for Oregon; in 1851, 
about 2500. Then came the big year, 1852, when a total of 15,000 
rumbled down the Oregon trail. There were 8000 in 1853. There¬ 
after the totals decreased, though wagon-train immigration con¬ 
tinued for many years—even after the railroads. (These are the 
estimates given by Mr. Leslie Scott in an article in the March, 
1928, issue of the Oregon Historical Quarterly.) 

We will not attempt to state exactly how many settlers there 
were in the Oregon Country when this Great Migration of 1843 
arrived. Generally speaking, settlement extended thinly from Ore¬ 
gon City up the banks of the Willamette to the mission at Salem, 
and back a little where the prairies permitted. At the organization 
meeting at Champoeg on Alay 2, 1843, when the provisional gov¬ 
ernment was started, something over a hundred men attended— 
from all the country around. There were perhaps 30 real .Amer¬ 
ican families, actually settled on the land. Three years later, after 
the trains of 1843, 1844, and 1845 had entered, it was estimated by 
Warre that the valley contained 6000 persons—1000 of them sub¬ 
jects of Great Britain. 

This was the situation at the time of the boundary settlement 
with Great Britain, in which the United States won the disputed 
area of Western Washington. And of course the arrival of these 
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trains, providing a preponderance of American numbers, played 
a vital part in this settlement. 

In 1846, Portland had a population of 60—Oregon City about 
500. Other little hopeful trading posts were appearing at valley 
points. And back from them and around them the farm population 
lived remote lives, with only the excitement of the arrival of the 
wagon trains in the autumns to keep them from complete isolation. 
. . . In 1847 there was the Whitman massacre, and the formation 
of rifle companies to invade the Cayuse country. In the summer of 
the next year, 1848, came the magic word “Gold! ” from California. 
. . . By wagon and on horseback, by sea and even afoot, the 
men and youths of Oregon departed for the valley of the Sacra¬ 
mento. They opened the Siskiyou crossings on the way. Their 
stragglers in time settled the valleys of Southern Oregon. They 
came back bearing bags of gold, or at worst with tales of what 
flour and apples and wheat would bring in the “diggings.” . . . 
And the remote, moneyless, shoeless, heroic life of the 1840's was 
gone forever. There was money now—a market. ... In 1850 the 
land law was passed by Congress, and by the middle and late 
fifties most of the best prairie in the Willamette valley was taken. 
The people had spread, still thinly of course, into the other coastal 
valleys. . . . They were beginning to move up the Columbia. In 
another few years the gold seekers from California would be enter¬ 
ing these mountains, and the great era of gold and steamboats 
would be under way. 

And still, each autumn, the wagon trains which had made and 
were making this country, came trundling down the Barlow trail, 
and through the passes to the south bringing their variant but 
always similar stories of cholera, Indian wars, storms and choking 
dust; of children born and of strong men dying. 

And with this picture let us close the page of one of the truly 
great epics of mankind here on earth—the story of man’s longest 
wagon road. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Do you consider this a historical essay? How is it related to 
history? What large problems of history are made a part of this 
story of migration? 
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2. What are the writer's sources of information? Does he name all 
his sources? Does he convince you that he knows what he is writing 
about? Do you trust him in his details and in his general views? Would 
you be willing to quote him as an authority? 

3. Do you think the essay gains in interest by its inclusion of 
homey details, such as the trouble with the cows? Does this personal 
and familiar quality detract from the authenticity of the essay? 

4. How does this essay express some of the spirit we call “Ameri¬ 
can”? Do you think the writer is writing purely objective history, or 
does he have a particular bias, a “slant” to interpret? Point out pas¬ 
sages to substantiate your answer. 

5. What does the essay gain by the first two pages? Why should 
it not begin with the wagon train in Missouri, since most of it is given 
to following through the events of that journey? 

6. Why should the writer speak of the “epic nature” of this migra¬ 
tion? Should he call this “the longest wagon road”? Do you know of 
any comparable journeys in history? 

7. The writer speaks of suffering and hardship in only a general 
way. Do you think he should have given more concrete, definite de¬ 
tails to substantiate such general statements? Does he use too much 
restraint and reticence to achieve his purpose? Does he give a true 
human picture of this great population movement? 


HASKELL COUNTY, KANSAS 

Earl H. Bell 

The broad plains of southwestern Kansas were opened to home¬ 
steaders during the last half of the 1880’s. Scores of covered 
wagons drawn by horses or occasionally by a yoke of oxen crawled 
over the flat, treeless plains heretofore ruled over by the cow men. 
Attached to the side or slung beneath the wagon was a sod-breaker 
plow, symbol of the new era about to be ushered in. 

From Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, New York, and Missouri they came, 
all bound for western Kansas—young men with their brides going 
to the western frontier to seek new homes and opportunity, 

From Culture of a Contemporary Rural Community: Sublette, Kansas. United 
States Department of Agriculture. Used by permission. 
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“going west” as had Iheir ancestors each generation before, con¬ 
fident that they could carve for themselves a home from the wilder¬ 
ness ; old men and their “wimmen” who had failed in the East, 
bringing with them the little property they could salvage, anxious 
to make a new start in the new land. These were the homesteaders 
—farmers, pioneers, empire builders—following the traditional 
American pattern of pushing on to the frontier and bringing 
agriculture, the church, the school, law and order—stability and 
respectability—to lands from which the Indians had just been 
driven and which were then occupied only by the trappers, hunters, 
cattlemen, and outlaws. They pushed across the land of the tall 
grass already settled and up the low escarpment, threshold of the 
short-grass country, and heretofore the home of the nomad, on to 
Dodge City—railroad terminal, cowboy capital, offspring from 
the cross between the civilization of the East and the cow country 
of the West. 

Beyond Dodge City there were no trees, no hills, no law— 
nothing but the endless plains covered with the low buffalo grass 
and dotted with the bleached bones of the buffalo wantonly 
slaughtered by the hunters only a few years before. The wind 
blew hard and hot. Nothing but the horizon blocked their view. 
Here was the land, limitless land, good land, which, combined 
with their sweat and brawn, their faith and imagination, would 
provide for a family on every quarter-section and raise food for 
a hungry world. 

They stopped their teams, claimed their quarter sections, hitched 
to the breaker plows, and turned up the tough sod. Then man and 
wife, shoulder to shoulder, collected it and built themselves a 
house, compounded from the good earth and their own work. This 
done, they broke more sod to plant to corn, oats, rye, and wheat 
with seed brought from their homes in Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, New 
York, or Missouri. 

In the spring the seed sprouted and pushed through the ground. 
The moisture was plentiful and the yields were good. They wrote 
home to their relatives and friends: “The sod is tough but the .soil 
is rich. Even though we couldn’t work the land as smooth as we’d 
have liked, our corn and wheat were good, the oats fair, and we 
had bigger pumpkins than we ever grew before. This land will be 
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a paradise. We need more people. You had better come out, for 
when the railroad comes, we’ll be rich. There’s still land to be 
had.” 

And next year their friends and relatives came. More and more, 
in an endless stream—young men and their brides; older men hop¬ 
ing to make a new start; school teachers, preachers, and mer¬ 
chants; people seeking a place to make a home; people seeking 
land—free land which they could soon turn for an easy profit. 

In 1887, a little square 24 miles on a side was organized as 
Haskell County. The next year it had a population of 2,666. In 
this square had sprung up the villages of Santa Fe, Colusa, Lock- 
port, Dalton, and Ivanhoe, each little more than 7 miles apart, 
each laid out in blocks and lots which were eagerly traded in as 
speculative ventures. “This country will support thousands of 
people. It is the land of promise, the heart of an inland empire. 
These villages will become towns and then cities,” the people said. 
Men were eager to speculate on the future and no one sold the 
country short. “What we need is more farmers, more plows. The 
rains follow the plow.” 

1890, ’91, and ’92 were years of great promise for the new-born 
county. The acreage broken out increased from 3,600 to 14,500, 
an increase of over 400 percent, and the New Turkey Red wheat 
exceeded the daring claims. The average county yields were 14, 
11, and 18 bushels per acre during the 3-year period, and yields of 
20, 30, and 40 bushels were reported. 

These were the good years. “Give us railroads,” cried the 
farmers, “and we’ll give you wheat; yes, and corn and oats and 
barley, too.” Many acres of wheat bending with the burden of 
grain went unharvested. “No use to harvest it. We have too much 
to haul to market. Let it go. We’ll soon have a railroad right to 
our door. The world needs wheat and we can raise it.” 

That was in ’92. In ’93 the rains did not come, but the hot 
winds did. The young wheat withered and died. The corn wilted. 
The homesteaders watched the cloudless sky for rain which did 
not come. The land lay parched beneath the scorching sun: “Next 
year,” they said hopefully. But next year was the same. This was 
the beginning of the great drought that lasted without interruption 
for 4 years from 1893 to 1897. 
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Discouraged, nearly half the homesteaders left hitched their 
teams to the covered wagons and turned eastward, glancing back 
over their shoulders to the land of promise that had raised their 
hopes so high and then dashed them to the parched ground. 

Others remained, stout-hearted, stubborn, hopeful—hopeful of 
“next year," “next year," “next year,” the watchword of the 
Great Plains. For 4 years the drought, grasshoppers, and hot 
winds strafed the stout-hearted of Haskell County. More and more 
turned back in defeat. 

Then came the rains of ’97 and with them crops in abundance. 
The stalwart had been vindicated in their faith. Western Kansas 
was a land of milk and honey and the immigrant wagons made 
their jolting way westward, carrying with them the land-hungry— 
the landless seeking land in the tradition of their fathers and 
grandfathers—seeking a place to make a home; and the specu¬ 
lators seeking land to make money. 

Some years the rains came and with them came good crops. Some 
years only the winds, the dust, the 'hoppers, the withering heat, 
and failure came. But just as the bad years were very, very bad. 
the good years were very, very good. A capricious Nature seemed 
to delight in raising man’s hopes to high levels and then dashing 
them to the ground and trampling them into the fine dust of the 
earth moistened only by the sweat of the farmers. 

In the good years the people were intoxicated by the bounty 
of the harvest: “This is the richest land in the world. Break up 
more land and give us the railroad and we will provide food for 
the world. If it doesn’t rain next year, it will the next, and we’ll 
have a better harvest than ever before.” In the bad years the 
weak-hearted went back home, only to be replaced by others in 
the next good years. The strong stubbornly kicked their feet in 
the dust, took their belts up a notch, and said, “Next year it will 
be better.” And so western Kansas became “the land of great 
promise—next year.” 

Those who remained were working out a sort of program de¬ 
signed to bring stability and security to a country which Nature 
flipped capriciously from desert to garden and then back again. 
The new and drought-resistant sorghums were introduced. They 
weren’t wheat, and “No, you don’t make bread of them”; but they 
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made good cow feed and the cows manufactured them into meat 
and milk. New methods of agriculture adapted to the Great Plains 
—dry-land farming they called it—were being developed and 
crops could be raised when the old methods of the East would 
fail. A small-unit livestock industry was developed. In the sum¬ 
mer the cattle grazed on the nutritious buffalo grass pasture. In the 
winter they were fed on the drought-resistant sorghums. 

Western Kansas was being developed. It was not a land of 
riches nor a land of want. It was becoming a place where an 
honest man could make an honest living—if he worked hard. 
These men and women were welding a new culture—a mode of 
life whereby they could diminish the vagaries of Nature, of rain 
and wind and ’hoppers. Here was being developed a permanent 
agriculture upon which could be built a great and lasting civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Wheat, which the earlier settlers had expected to be the back¬ 
bone of their economy, had become insignificant. In fact, by the 
end of the second worst drought period (1904-07) many farmers 
had discontinued the planting of wheat. But in 1912 the rail¬ 
road was built through the county and wheat raising was given 
another impetus. Tractors were introduced and provided adequate 
power to break the tough sod. The level nature of the terrain 
made the operations of wheat farming especially well adapted to 
the region. During World War I the soaring wheat prices added 
another incentive to wheat raising, but Nature did not give suf¬ 
ficient moisture for good wheat crops. 

In 1919 the rains came, the wheat yield was good, and prices 
were high. The world wanted wheat and western Kansas gave the 
world wheat. Wealth came to those who had wheat. This was re¬ 
peated the next year and the success of the previous one had 
caused more wheat to be planted and men found themselves with 
more money than they had ever had before. How easily it had 
been made! Why, wealth was just around the corner. “All you 
have to do is plant more wheat; why didn’t we learn this sooner? 
One hundred acres of wheat at 20, 35, or 40 bushels to the acre, 
say, 35, is 3,500 bushels; at $1, $1.50 or $2 per bushel, say $1.50, 
is $5,250. Then 200 acres is $10,500. 400 acres is $21,000. Plant 
more wheat! Can’t break out the land? Buy a tractor.” And 
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so the fuse of one of the greatest get-rich-quick farming plans in 
the world was touched off. The golden grain flowed out of the 
county and the green bills poured in—more than anyone there 
had seen before. Men who previously had to dig down deep in 
their ragged overall pockets to find a dime suddenly found them¬ 
selves with 5, 10, 20 thousand dollars. But there was one unsolved 
problem—labor. Men who had worked hard at a dollar a day to get 
the much-needed money to buy a bag of flour for their families 
found themselves with a wheat field worth $10,000, needing to be 
harvested before a hail storm hit it, and trying to get the necessary 
labor for $4, $5, or $7 a day per hired hand. And when it came 
6 o’clock the $7-a-day men were likely to stop work and expose 
the harvest to another day of danger—of destruction by a heavy 
rain or hail. Many men awoke in the night to the roar of thunder 
followed by rain and hail which snatched from $5,000 to $20,000 
from them in a few short minutes. And their only consolation 
was “next year.” 

In the early 1920 s the introduction of the combine apparently 
overcame the last obstacle to the development of commercial 
wheat farming. With it the mechanization process was complete. 
Probably never before in agriculture was the need for human 
intellect and labor reduced to such a minimum. One man sat 
motionless, except for the tractor’s jar as it chugged across the 
plains. With the power of 30 tireless horses it pulled the plow 
whose three or four steel teeth bit into the sod, turning the pro¬ 
tective grass beneath and exposing the black earth to sun and 
wind. Soil carried there millions of years ago by wind, soil 
buffeted by the wind until it was stabilized by the covering of 
buffalo grass, now lay naked again. 

Back and forth across the plains went the steel monsters, turning 
the sod, pulling the drills and then the combines. Men and horses 
were replaced by the tractor and combine—iron machines with 
more strength than either; tireless men; tireless horses, that 
demanded no feed when idle; labor cheaper and more efficient 
than horses or men. 

Now wealth was apparently truly a matter of simple arith¬ 
metic—more land, more wheat, more money. Multiply what you 
have by 2, 3, 4, or 5, any number you wish; western Kansas had 
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again become a booming land of promise. People poured in, not 
in covered wagons, but in new automobiles. Land speculators 
with well-stuffed wallets came like flies to get their share of the 
melon—salesmen, merchants, farmers. 

“Man, we’re right! This is the best land in the world—an 
Inland Empire. Who owns that quarter-section Jones has been 
pasturing? Go to the courthouse and find out. Write him a letter. 
‘Dear Sir: Your NW quarter of the section— is no good to you in 
pasture. .Ml you need is to have it broken out and it will be 
worth $30 or $40 an acre. I have a tractor and will break it for you 
for only $2 an acre and the first crop. After it’s broken you can 
rent it for one-fourth or even one-third the wheat crop.’ ” And so 
the man and the tractor turned another “worthless” quarter of 
pasture into a rich wheat field. 

“Why don’t you break out your pasture? You want a pasture 
for your cattle? What a joke! What do you want of cattle? Why, 
man, you can’t afford to keep cattle. It takes 4 acres to pasture a 
single cow. Plow it up. Why, you'll get 40 bushels of wheat to 
the acre on that land. At a dollar a bushel, it will probably be 
worth $1.50, you get $160 on what will pasture one old cow. This 
is a new era. This isn’t a cow country any more; it’s a wheat 
country. You say cattle used to pull you through dry years. Oh, 
that was long ago. Summer fallow; you’ll get a good crop for 
sure every other year then. What if the hail does get you? It 
won’t strike twice.” 

“Dear Sir, I learn that you have been pasturing my quarter for the 
last 10 years. I have a letter from a Mr. Smith who wants to break it 
out for me. I am reluctant to have it broken, but as you know I have 
received no income from the property and the taxes are mounting 
rapidly. If you will pay the taxes I shall be glad to let you continue 
pasturing it. Very truly yours.” 

“Everybody that doesn’t want their land in wheat wants us to pay 
rent for pasturing. You can’t afford to pay rent for pasture land in 
this country. Guess we better give up the cow business and get into 
wheat.” 

“You say you want to keep out 40 acres to plant to feed for your 
cattle? All right, do anything you want, just so you pay me wheat 
rent. But what do you want of cattle? You can’t afford to raise feed 
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on wheat land. Why. man, cattle are a luxury in this country. Sell ’em. 
They just keep you tied down on the farm. This is a wheat country! 
Put it in in the fall, then start for the sunny south; that's my motto. 
You don't need to hang around here and take care of a few cows and 
chickens. Come back next summer and collect your money.” 

‘T can sell that quarter just north of you for only $6,500 and this 
one right next to it for $7,000. You don't have enough money? Oh, 
that’s all right; just clap a mortgage on the works. Xo use having that 
section and a half just raising wheat for pin money. Belter get more 
land now; land's going up; it's bound to. Why. people have been pay¬ 
ing for farms with one crop. Next year it wouldn't surprise me if it 
went to $60—probably hit a hundred soon. People in the East are 
buying it—selling their land back East and coming out here to God's 
country where a man doesn't have to work his head off for a dollar.” 

All during the 1920’s Nature and the grain market apparently 
connived together to create a modern Utopia. In western Kansas 
men became rich on a single crop and freely spent the easy money. 
Big new houses and stores and schools were built. Villages were 
rebuilt with all modern facilities. The best was not good enough. 
Even small-fry farmers drove belter automobiles than some of the 
bankers in eastern Kansas towns. To those few’ who hud been 
there, the pre-prosperity era assumed the unreality of an almost 
forgotten dream. The newcomers had no time to listen to the pes¬ 
simistic warnings of the few old moss-backs who were attempting 
to block progress. “Times are different now. This is a new era. 
Don’t we have tractors and combines? If you are scared, then 
practice summer fallowing. Two seasons of rainfall is sure to be 
enough for a big crop.” 

In the first year of the new decade, as if to prove all this, came 
the best crop ever. Wheat grew shoulder high and many quarters 
made 50 and 55 bushels to the acre. The farm granaries and 
elevators could not hold it all. The railroad could not get cars 
in fast enough. Throughout the county were piles of wheat some¬ 
times higher than a house. The school and railroad yards had 
piles and piles—perhaps a block long. 

But the price was down—30 cents a bushel. “The East is 
jealous. They are trying to break us. But we’ll build more ele¬ 
vators, we’ll store it, we’ll put the pressure on Congress.” 
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The straw was so rank that the machinery could not prepare the 
soil for the next crop, so they burned it off. Burned the straw; 
burned the humus in the top soil; and left the fine soil even more 
ash-like than before. In 1931 there was another good crop, but the 
price was still down—25 cents a bushel. Men who had stored tens 
of thousands of bushels of wheat the year before found its total 
value being consumed by storage charges. 

The era of extravagance was at an end. In 1932 the ashes of 
the stubble fires were turned to the surface. The rains failed. The 
wheat did not sprout. The winds were hard and hot. The fine ash¬ 
like soil which had been dropped by the winds many centuries 
before was picked up again. Black clouds came rolling like those 
of a summer rain, but they were dust clouds. Fields were stripped 
of their soil. Some of it was piled high against the buildings; some 
in drifts centering about a tumble weed, some buried the fences; 
some was blown on to shroud the Nation’s capitol, many hundreds 
of miles away. 

Men who had been rich no longer had a dollar. Again the faint¬ 
hearted turned away and left the country. Farmers, merchants, 
salesmen, teachers, and preachers packed the few belongings they 
still retained and left. The land which almost overnight had 
become the land of seemingly unlimited opportunity, the Inland 
Empire of wheat, even more suddenly became the Dust Bowl. 
Tractors and combines, giants of the twenties, were held fast by 
the very earth which they had freed from the strong fingers of 
the prairie grass. Nature in western Kansas had not changed; she 
had only more masterfully, more cunningly, and more viciously 
than ever before succeeded in raising man’s hopes to the clouds and 
then dashing them into the ground. 

On March 5, 1940, a land which a decade before had been green 
with wheat lay gray and barren. Occasionally a brown tumble 
weed rolled across the desert-like waste. Houses unpainted for 
a decade and with dust piles in the yard, aerodrome-type granaries 
on the farm, and great concrete silo-like elevators towering up¬ 
ward, empty skyscrapers of the Plains, are the monuments of the 
somnambulistic twenties. 

An old man who had been there for 60 years scratched the 
scuffed toe of his shoe into the dry earth as he said, “We had 2 
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feet of snow last year. Maybe the wheat will come up yet. You 
never can tell what will happen in this country. Last year this 
time we had wonderful prospects and got nothing; this year there 
are no prospects and we may have a good crop. This is a good 
country. All it needs is water and it will produce better than any 
land in the world." His eyes gleamed as he added, “I’m putting 
in an irrigation well so I can keep my livestock even in dry years. 
I don’t know whether we can make it or not. I'm borrowing $3,500 
for it. It’s a gamble but you've got to gamble in this country. 
Maybe I’ll lose, but if the note’s foreclosed it will take several 
years and they’ll probably rent it to me anyway.” 

In the eyes of the old man were hope and determination and 
faith. The pioneer qualities that have tamed the American wilder¬ 
ness have not been destroyed. 

STUDY SUGGESTION’S 

1. Is this essay historical? sociological? geographical? Point out ma¬ 
terial in it under each of these categories. What other social sciences 
might be related to the study? 

2. What is the plan of organization of the material in the essay? 
Do you think that organization suggests the basic approach of the 
writer? 

3. How would you account for the short paragraphs? Do you think 
the large number of short paragraphs increases the difficulty of reading 
the essay? Is it too broken up into parts? 

4. What is the value of the next to the last paragraph? Is the last 
paragraph justifiable? If the author wishes to end on that idea, should 
he not develop it more fully? What arc those “pioneer qualities”? 
Are they made entirely clear? Which of these qualities would be most 
applicable to the writer’s statement: hope, courage, gambling spirit, 
optimism, foolhardiness, enterprise, faith, persistence, determination? 

5. Does the essay as a whole show that those men—like the old 
man quoted at the end—who stuck, were wise, or foolish? Did those 
who gave up and left have the greater foresight? Consider various 
aspects of this human problem. Write a paper on the pioneer spirit, 
or on your reaction to some part of this large subject. 
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VACHEL LINDSAY, POET OF AMERICA 

Henry IV. Wells 

The country has produced no one more distinctively American 
than Vachel Lindsay. One cannot think of him without the 
Middle Western background, with its amazingly dynamic and un¬ 
critical spirit of fifty years ago. He was even more unusual as a 
man than as a poet and more gifted in the acting or reciting of his 
verses than in the writing of them. In addition to being a poet, he 
was a painter, propagandist, mystic, eccentric saint, and Middle 
Western revivalist in the newly discovered religion of beauty. In 
a society fond of fantastic and exaggerated conduct, he became 
fantastic and extravagant in the extreme. Although he first attained 
fame about 1912, better than any other poet of his generation he 
bridged the gulf between the Old West and the New, between 
the pioneering era and the sophisticated movement in modern 
Chicago. The pioneer spirit suffered, to be sure, a great dilution in 
Lindsay’s romantic consciousness. Yet a strong retrospective ele¬ 
ment made itself felt upon his character. His imagination was 
colored by family traditions that carried him back to Lincoln and 
the Civil War days, to the early history of his ancestors in Ken¬ 
tucky and the South and even to a semi-mythical ancestor among 
the Spanish conquistadors. He had a strong if sentimental affec¬ 
tion for American schoolboy history from Washington and Jeffer¬ 
son to Jackson. All his life he lived, as he was born, under the 
shadow of the Lincoln legend. American popular mythology, from 
Pocahontas to Johnny Appleseed, captured his romantic fancy. 
Ghosts of Indians and buffaloes haunted his dreams. John Brown 
and Simon Legree lived closer to him than his real friends. He 
passionately loved stories about Mark Twain and Edwin Booth. 
As he himself admitted, he never grew up, which meant sub¬ 
stantially that his mind stopped developing when he was a high- 
school boy of sixteen during the great Bryan year of 1896. His 

From The American Way of Poetry, copyright, 1943, by Columbia University 
Press. Used by permission of the publishers. 
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memory even wandered affectionately back to the still more epic 
year of 1889, “when John L. Sullivan, the strong boy of Boston, 
fought seventy-five red rounds with Jake Kilrain.” This fond¬ 
ness for retrospection by no means signifies, of course, that he 
closed his eyes to the present, but only that his imagination em¬ 
braced a viewpoint formed more in the century of his birth 
than in that of his death. 

The formula for considering his work is a simple one. Most truly 
American or native to the West are the few poems in which he 
depicts life directly and simply, with a maximum of impersonal, 
straightforward imagery and a minimum of egoism or romantic 
sentiment. Still valuable in interpreting the sentimental spirit 
actually rampant in the West of about 1900, but somewhat diluted 
with literary sophistication, are the greater number of pieces by 
which he is widely known. And, finally, of a small interest either 
as literature or as a record of Western life is a still larger number 
of poems of trifling sentiment or pathological idealism. Lindsay’s 
art, to give instances, ranges from lyrics such as Kansas, a frank, 
honest, and impersonal picture of harvest time in the great 
prairie state, through romantic politics such as Bryan, Bryan, 
Bryan, Bryan and purer Coleridgian fantasies like The Chinese 
Nightingale, to his well-forgotten pieces on Cleopatra Queen of 
Egypt or on behalf of the Anti-Saloon League of America. A 
youthful and Western America prompted his greatness, a de¬ 
cadent romanticism very nearly effected his undoing. The story 
progresses through poems reporting the obvious and external 
features of Western landscape and society and those reflecting the 
genuine emotional tremors of the Western people to the sterile 
fantasies of Lindsay’s own romantic madness. The only proper 
concern of posterity is with his evocation of American life. 

A few stanzas from Kansas disclose his sincere grasp of the 
Midwestern scene and its people, the endless fields of grain and the 
rough labor summoned by the harvesting: 

Oh, I have walked in Kansas 
Through many a harvest field. 

And piled the sheaves of glory there 
And down the wild rows reeled: 
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Each sheaf a little yellow sun, 

A heap of hot-rayed gold: 

Each binder like Creation’s hand 
To mould suns, as of old. . . . 

And we felt free in Kansas 
From any sort of fear, 

For thirty thousand tramps like us 
There harvest every year. . . . 

We sang in burning Kansas 
The songs of Sabbath-school, 

The “Day Star” flashing in the East, 

The “Vale of Eden” cool. . . . 

We feasted high in Kansas 
And had much milk and meat. 

The tables groaned to give us power 
Wherewith to save the wheat. 

I loved to watch the windmills spin 
And watch the big moon rise. 

I dreamed and dreamed with lids half-shut, 

The moonlight in my eyes. 

For all men dream in Kansas 
By noonday and by night, 

By sunrise yellow, red and wild 
And moonrise wild and white. 

Here is abundant strength with an elemental feeling for the 
dynamics of nature worthy of Van Gogh. 

Such impersonal and unaffected writing is occasionally found 
in other of Lindsay’s work. It invigorates such a lyric as Factory 
Windows Are Always Broken, with its proletarian bias, and The 
Raft, a sensitive tribute to the creator of Huckleberry Finn. He 
proves that he cast a keen eye about him by* his verses on the 
electric signs of Broadway and on the billboards defacing the 
bayside drive at Biloxi on the Gulf of Mexico. His account of 
Negro festivities in the section of The Congo entitled “Their 
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Irrepressible High Spirits” has much sound objectivity and veri¬ 
similitude. The enumeration of the incoherent events in America 
of 1889, the poem called John L. Sullivan, the Strong Boy of Bos¬ 
ton, reads like a poetically inspired sociological document. With 
unusual dignity and restraint he writes on the legend that Edwin 
Booth first performed Hamlet in a primitive theatre in old San 
Francisco. The most remarkable instance of his fine objectivity 
curiously superimposed upon a delicate allegory appears, how¬ 
ever, in The Broncho That Would Not Be Broken. This poem 
Lindsay describes as a “Souvenir of Great Bend, Kansas.” Its forty 
lines consist solely of a detailed description of the broncho and its 
fate. So considered the poem remains both matter of fact and 
highly moving. In addition there is the more or less hidden 
Rousseauistic meaning: mankind in general or Lindsay in par¬ 
ticular is such a colt, tamed and killed by a mindless and cruel 
civilization. 

Much of The Santa Fi Trail comes remarkably close to the 
American soil and people. The evocation of a Western atmos¬ 
phere heavy with dust and sunlight, electrified by wind and heat, 
the sense for the boundless plain and the overreaching sky—all 
are rich in local coloring. With his lyrical intensity Lindsay 
achieves what other poets of the prairie states such as Paul Engle 
or painters such as Thomas Benton have never quite equaled. One 
of the most brilliant and thoroughly American aspects of the poem 
is its picture of the interminable line of cheap automobiles, the 
clatter of their loosely fitting parts, and the varied cacophony 
of their horns. 

Simon Legree, one of his most vivid folk lyrics, stands midway 
between his more objective and his more subjective or romantic 
pieces. The imagery makes it abundantly clear that the poet is 
thinking not of Mrs. Stowe’s novel but of one of the most re¬ 
markable episodes of theatrical history, the vogue of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin in its dramatic form which for over fifty years swept the 
United States as a folk ritual. In so far as Lindsay gives an 
amazingly lively account of the performance, he remains the in¬ 
spired objective poet. Of course the entire episode is itself an 
instance of folk romanticism. 

Other of Lindsay’s poems are more distinguished for depicting 
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the spirit or sentiment of American life than its outward ap¬ 
pearances. Such poems inevitably shared to some extent the ro¬ 
mantic tradition as altered in its passage across the Atlantic and 
the Alleghenies. Their historical and poetic validity rests on the 
emotionalism native a generation or two ago to the Middle Western 
States, due largely to subliterary and sociological conditions. 
Lindsay captures the soul of a youthful and romantic people. 

By far the most remarkable of these poems is Bryan, Bryan, 
Bryan, Bryan. This is no artificial vaporing but a recollection, 
twenty-three years afterwards, written by Lindsay at the height 
of his powers when he was a visitor at the Guanella Ranch at 
Empire, Colorado, in August, 1919. What Lindsay so vividly re¬ 
called was Bryan’s visit to Springfield, Illinois, the boy’s home 
town when he was himself a high-school boy of sixteen. Lind¬ 
say, the eternal child, always loved a party, whether on the oc¬ 
casion of his birthday, a Christmas, a Thanksgiving, a Fourth of 
July, a circus, or an election eve. Indeed one feels that art for 
him was itself essentially a party and a festival, so that a back¬ 
woods performance of Hamlet was not essentially unlike a roast- 
turkey picnic. Throughout his life he remained tremendously 
sensitive to the excitement of any celebration. The reception of 
Bryan in Springfield was probably the wildest and most ecstatic 
party Lindsay ever beheld. Here was the last great American 
orator of the old school since Andrew Jackson and the first great 
political embodiment of the new American West. Lindsay wor¬ 
shiped Lincoln, but always wished that the great president might 
somehow have been a Democrat instead of a Republican. Bryan 
answered his every need. The reception in Springfield was actually 
one of unusual fervor even for the prairie states, for at that time 
Altgeld, Illinois’ remarkable governor, the implacable foe of Cleve¬ 
land and Bryan’s most effective champion, was at the state capital. 
Lindsay’s poem is the perfect expression of what he calls “the 
ultimate fantastics of the far western slope.” We see the long lines 
of queer farm wagons from surrounding villages, the frantic torch¬ 
light procession, and the frenzied reception accorded to the great 
speaker. It is democracy’s proudest hour. Lindsay attained so 
deep an excitement that his art by no means deserted him when 
his “cheapskate, blatherskite, populistic, anarchistic Deacon- 
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desperado" left Springfield. His theatrical sense enabled him to 
bring fine contrast and movement into essentially lyrical poems. 
Here the reader follows the dramatic sweep of events—the ap¬ 
parent triumph of Bryan’s cause throughout the summer, the 
slow pressure, during the autumn, of the anti-Bryan forces with 
their enormous wealth mustering in the East, the final defeat on 
election day and the passing of the excitement into a dream cher¬ 
ished throughout the years. Lindsay's poem is aesthetically sound 
as it is thoroughly American. The bold irregularity of meter, 
rhythm, line, and rhyme, the impromptu style and spontaneous 
high spirits perfectly wed its meaning and form. Like a thunder¬ 
ous undertone we hear the half-triumphant, half-ominous refrain 
of political crowds shouting "Bryan, Bryan, Bryan, Bryan!" 

Although this ode surpasses in explicitness all his other poems 
expressing the acutely sentimental temperament of the Western 
states, other pieces less strongly focused epitomize the region’s 
extravagant, boastful, and optimistic soul. The Golden Whales of 
California voices the exuberance of body and spirit characterizing 
that epic state. It celebrates the San Francisco which arose in 
thoughtless magnificence from dust and ashes of earthquake and 
fire. With fantastic extremes of panegyric and bitterness it com¬ 
memorates a city which has betrayed its ideal. The poem effects a 
conjunction between the spirits of Paul Bunyan and Saint hrancis 
of Assisi. 

A more sustained work of equally exuberant temper, The 
Kallyope Yell, has for its double nucleus the famous football cheer 
of the University of Kansas and Lindsay’s life-long boyish ecstasy 
at the circus. Although he many times attempted to enlarge upon 
the theme, as in Every Soul Is a Circus, he merely diluted its 
meaning, unwittingly accentuating the shallowness of the ro¬ 
mantic philosophy and clouding the depths of the childlike verac¬ 
ity. Lindsay’s democratic feelings at the circus are much more 
important to us than his reflections regarding the universe. The 
Kallyope Yell is a dashing tribute to the glamor of the circus as it 
relieved the monotony of life on the Western plains. Lindsay will 
not have the word “Calliope” pronounced in four syllables in 
classical fashion, with reference to the Muse, but in Western 
fashion, with three syllables, with reference to the prodigious mar- 
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riage of music and steam which stood at the heart of all provincial 
circus entertainments a generation or two ago: 

Music of the mob am I, 

Circus day’s tremendous cry. . . . 

Born of mobs, born of steam, 

Listen to my golden dream. . . . 

I will blow the proud folk low, 

Humanize the dour and slow, 

I will shake the proud folk down, 

(Listen to the lion roar!) 

Popcorn crowds shall rule the town— 

Willy willy willy wah hoo! 

Steam shall work melodiously, 

Brotherhood increase, 

You’ll see the world and all it holds 
For fifty cents apiece. 

With a quirk of thought scarcely thinkable outside the western 
United States, Lindsay finds an equation between the child’s joy 
at the great culminating act of the circus, the glittering Roman 
chariot race accompanied by a fortissimo on the steam “Kallyope,” 
and the pure joy of life in Utopia or the Earthly Paradise: 

I am but the pioneer. 

Voice of the Democracy; 

I am the gutter dream, 

I am the golden dream. 

Singing science, singing steam. . . . 

I am the Kallyope. 

Lindsay also drew effectively from his native vein when he 
worked in materials of America’s almost legendary past, the dim, 
half-romantic realm of the Indians, Pocahontas, Johnny Apple- 
seed, and the buffaloes. Unfortunately he was in these instances 
writing of thoroughly mental experiences; Johnny Appleseed and 
the wild buffalo herds were to him dreams rising like vapor from 
the soil of his homeland. Hence in these poems the dilution of 
romance grows increasingly marked. Like Hart Crane, he intel- 
lectualizes Pocahontas into a symbol for the poetical and spiritual 
autonomy of America. Johnny Appleseed he sees through a tender 
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haze of idealization. In The Ghosts of the Bu§aloes he imagines 
the Indians and the buffaloes sweeping across the midnight sky to 
vanish in the west. Inspiring the lines is the sense of the passage 
of time peculiar to the Western mind, itself fed outwardly on the 
march of vast clouds across unbroken horizons and on the trek of 
races across a continent, which left scarcely more traces of their 
passing than the clouds. These poems are American in more than 
subject matter or poetical technique. The basic temper of their 
imagination springs from a spacious land with silences broken only 
by winds and rains. 

Expressive of the most exotic phase of .American life are Lind¬ 
say's poems inspired by the American Negro. With his inex¬ 
haustible fund of Western whimsy and exuberance he naturally 
appreciated the lighter aspects of the Negro heart. His fine sense 
for the dramatic lyric appears in his juxtaposition of this Negro 
high jinks with the Negro religion. But unfortunately he under¬ 
stood their humor belter than their faith. The deeper qualities of 
the Negro religion, which have produced their finest spirituals, 
lay beyond him. The contrast in this instance between his art and 
theirs accentuates his frequent theatrical shallowness and their 
quiet sincerity. The highest success in art depends upon a spiritual 
veracity and an aesthetic discipline which were beyond the grasp 
of the glittering, oratorical, and external culture of the young 
and as yet superficial mind of the American West. Negro religion 
in America, though commonly found in a Baptist or a Methodist 
dress, is grounded upon primitive religious instincts which exile, 
slavery, and distress have been unable to destroy. The defect in 
Lindsay is not alone one of religion. It undermines his whole char¬ 
acter, moral, intellectual, and aesthetic. Want of a steady and 
intense sincerity vitiates most of the lines of The Congo, like 
Poe’s Bells a marvelous poem for spectacular recitation but an 
indifferent work when soberly judged by the standards of true 
poetry. In John Brown he comes closest to an understanding of 
the grave religious feeling which endeared the stories of the Bible 
to the Negro heart. With a typically bold and effective stroke of 
fancy, true to the exotic imagination of the New World, he trans¬ 
fers John Brown to Palestine, painting him as brother to Abraham 
and the Old Testament patriarchs. 
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Thus Lindsay has left a considerable body of verse which sin¬ 
cerely expresses the American soul. With only a few exceptions, 
all his notable poems point in this direction, while his still larger 
volume of verse dominated either by personal eccentricity or 
romantic literary convention contains little remarkable. It is true 
that at times he composes fairly conventional romantic verse 
which, if w’e give no undue attention to its subject matter, has 
virtually no national or regional quality. For an almost sophisti¬ 
cated self-analysis of his romantic philosophy one turns to his sur¬ 
prising poem, 1 Know All This When Gipsy Fiddles Cry, a worthy 
epilogue to Whitman’s Passage to India and to the fascination 
which the Far East held for the American transcendentalists. His 
well-known Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight, a patriotic 
lyric written during the war of 1914-1918, is merely in a faintly 
Arnoldian style. Similarly the perfectly competent lines entitled 
Niagara, contrasting the vanities of the citizens of Buffalo with 
the sublimity of the great falls, might have been written in the 
East as well as in the West and by an Englishman as well as by an 
American. His Chinese Nightingale is an American equivalent of 
Kubla Khan. 

Lindsay’s frequent offenses against standard literary taste are 
due quite as often to prevalent weaknesses in the American spirit 
as to his own eccentricities. His fantastic efforts to preach the 
political and artistic millennium in his home town of Springfield 
contributed as little of lasting importance to literature as to life. 
To the occasional prudishness of the Y.M.C.A. he adds the un¬ 
conscious and therefore sentimental lubricity of the American 
moving pictures. Both his lyrics and his pictures frequently betray 
a low ebb of American taste. His entire tragic life, as recounted 
by his friend and fellow poet from Illinois, Edgar Lee Masters, 
affords, indeed, a fascinating study in cultural sociology. 

He assimilated both the best and the worst in the spirit of the 
American states of approximately the year 1900 or earlier, from 
Kentucky and Tennessee across the prairies and the mountains 
to the western ocean. Lindsay is a regional poet distinguished as 
spokesman for the youthful mind in the outposts of advancing 
democracy. Despite the raw and undigested quality of much of his 
work, by virtue of his sympathy with the folk mind he had made a 
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definite if only a minor contribution to American literature. 
Among Western poets themselves he obviously stands with the 
most genuinely American in art and imagination. Though others, 
as Masters, Neihardt, and Engle, have dealt even more assiduously 
than he with a regional subject matter, they have usually followed 
conservative artistic patterns of European origin and failed to 
develop genuinely American forms, as did the ingenious and fear¬ 
less author of The Congo and The Kallyopc Yell. The rich voice 
of the erratic artist upon the phonograph in the readings or chant- 
ings of his poetical whimsies perpetuates as no other medium the 
spirit and accent of a distinct phase of .American life. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. This study of Lindsay’s poetry offers a good example of analysis 
as a writer must use it in practice. One cannot discuss Lindsay’s poems 
one at a time, nor all at once. They must be grouped. How does the 
writer group them? Put down in outline form the various classes and 
sub-classes into which Lindsay’s poetry is divided and list the partic¬ 
ular poems mentioned or discussed in each group. 

2. The writer of this critical essay wishes to be discriminating. 
He does not want to say that Lindsay’s poetry is all white or all black. 
What are the distinctions he makes? What are the values and weak¬ 
nesses of Lindsay’s poetry? 

3. How does the writer show that Lindsay is .America’s poet? W’hat 
part of America is excepted? 

4. What poems receive the most complete critical treatment? Why? 

5. With what paragraphs of Mr. Bell’s “Haskell County, Kansas” 
does Lindsay’s poem “Kansas” have the most in common? 

6. Does Mr. Wells’ manner of handling his material tend to inspire 
confidence in his judgment? What are the factors most noticeable in 
the author’s manner of writing? 

7. Lindsay is both interesting to read and to read about. He would 
be a good subject for study and for the writing of a critical paper. He 
might be compared with Edgar Lee Masters or with Carl Sandburg, 
or, in some ways, with Walt Whitman. Lindsay also suggests by his 
work other interesting subjects, such as Johnny Appleseed, Pocahon¬ 
tas, the folk legend of Simon Legree, Paul Bunyan. For a more detailed 
analytical subject of study, one might well follow out the comparison 
between Coleridge’s work and Lindsay’s which Mr. Wells mentions. 
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MARIA PREPARES LUNCHEON FOR 

THE PRIEST 

Irwin Edrnan 

A STUDENT of philosophy likes to think of himself as rather 
magnificently homeless, his mind ranging freely in the great spaces 
between the stars, 

Voyaging through strange seas oj thought alone. 

But a philosopher must live somewhere. I once heard a dis¬ 
tinguished thinker say that the greatest philosophers in the nine¬ 
teenth century all lived in hotels and that they were unmarried. 
Freedom from family obligations and the cares of a household 
might well be calculated to liberate the spirit for empyrean flights. 
But one must eat and sleep, have clean linen (unless like Diogenes 
one takes to a barrel). A philosopher must have a refuge, and in 
that respect I am very lucky. 

Maria has been keeping house for me for nearly ten years. She 
has been in various parts of my family for more than twenty, 
and has known me since I was a college boy visiting my sister, at 
which time she would force milk upon me—“It’ll keep up your 
strength; it’ll keep you from falling in the gutter; it’s just like 
food.” 

Maria came from Ireland at the age of eighteen, the seventh 
daughter of the second gardener on an Irish estate, as she told 
me for the first time the other day. She and her sister were sent 
to America by their mother. Somebody had said to the latter one 
day: “Mrs. Powers, why don’t you send your daughters to Amer¬ 
ica? There’s gold on the streets there.” 

Maria and her sister came, and since then Maria has been in 
numerous households, as parlourmaid in a large brownstone house, 
nursemaid, cook. But since she has come to my apartment, she 

From Philosopher's Holiday. Copyright, 1938, by Irwin Edman. By permission 
of The Viking Press, Inc., New York. 
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runs the whole establishment and (she says I am the first adult 
she has ever had to take care of) she takes very good care of me. 

She is not very clear about what my work consists in, but she 
is convinced that it is very important, especially such of it as I 
do at home. She frequently tells people over the telephone that 
I must not be disturbed. "He is concentrating.” 

She has seen a good many professors at one time or another in 
the last ten years, and she is rather convinced that "brain work” 
destroys the nerves. But she found John Dewey, when he came one 
day in a snowstorm, a fine healthy old gentleman who looked very 
much like John Flynn, the old farmer in Galway, whom the chil¬ 
dren loved and feared. 

Maria has been in New York over forty years, but her work, her 
church, and her sister—and occasionally trips downtown to do 
window-shopping—are all her connexion with it. Except what she 
reads in the “tragedy” papers, she reads nothing. I know a good 
deal about her church, for she brings me the parish magazine, tells 
me how long or how short the sermon was (she prefers the short 
ones), and I have an indirect connexion with it for I occasionally 
contribute to St. Anthony’s box for the poor via Maria. Maria is 
a very faithful Catholic. She never misses Mass, she observes most 
fast days, though the priest says working people need not do so; 
but she does not overdo religion, she tells me, like some people. 

I know a good deal by hearsay about Maria’s married, now 
widowed, sister. But I have to take her on faith in Maria's unim¬ 
peachable honesty, for that sister might be like Dickens’s Mrs. 
Harris as far as my direct acquaintance with her is concerned. Via 
Maria we exchange greetings, we hear about each other’s minor 
ailments and major griefs and joys. Maria’s sister’s house is the 
place I know Maria goes to most of the times she goes out. But 
though I have urged her to have her sister come to visit her and me, 
Maria always replies that her sister is a homebody and does not 
like to travel. 

Maria’s interest in my own social life is proud and interested. 
She is under the impression that I see only the very best people— 
“the high ups”—but she is rather careful if I am going out to 
dinner at what she gathers to be a very grand establishment (in- 
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dicated by my wearing a dinner jacket) that I make a good tea 
first. "You never get very much to eat at the wealthy people’s,” 
she says. 

She is also very eager to protect my own dignity and maintain 
my own status. "We’re having a millionaire to lunch today,” I 
said to Maria once. It happened to be true. “We must have a very 
good lunch, ’ she said; "those people never get enough to eat; I’ve 
worked for millionaires. And besides, he mustn’t think you can’t 
afford to eat properly.” 

Again, a lady of my acquaintance had called up in answer to my 
inquiry as to whether I should wear a w'hite or a black tie, and 
had left word : “Mr. Edman is to wear a black tie Thursday night.” 
Maria awaited me that evening, arms akimbo, to inform me that 
she had said in just those words that Dr. Edman knew perfectly 
well what to wear. But she has a fixed notion that nobody with 
anything important to say says it over the telephone, and her 
casualness on that score, especially about names and numbers, is 
her one imperfection. She is, incidentally, more patient with and 
attentive to gentlemen than to ladies. 

Everybody, quite properly, admires Maria’s cooking (especially 
her carrots, about the cooking of which she has a secret), but she 
has asked me not to boast about it, as then people will be disap¬ 
pointed and she will be humiliated. The chief cross she has to bear 
is that the digestion of a brain worker prevents me from letting 
her give free rein to her art. She saves that for visitors, and the 
freest rein she ever gave was for Father Ford. 

I had been telling Maria for some time that Father Ford—the 
counsellor to Catholic students at Columbia—was coming to 
lunch soon. I had never seen any news produce so electric an 
effect upon her. For Father Ford, it turned out^ had once been the 
parish priest at her sister’s church, St. Anne’s on Jerome Avenue. 
And, what was more, she said in all her years of service she had 
never yet been in a place where they had had a priest to lunch. 

Usually Maria takes upon herself the problem of the menu. 
But, despite the fact that I was often “concentrating” in the 
next week, she would appear time and again to announce some 
suggested change in the lunch for Thursday. I finally desperately 
waived all ability to decide; she was a good Catholic; she should 
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know what priests liked. She was wavering, she said, between 
grilled chicken and Iamb chops with rolled bacon as the principal 
course. 

The day Father Ford was to come to lunch at half-past twelve, I 
was a little late. I had had a lecture on the Philosophy of Religion 
from eleven to twelve, and had stopped to argue with a young man 
named Riley about the origins of Christianity. He was one of 
Father Ford’s proteges, by the way. He had taken the course be¬ 
cause father Ford had told him his faith was not worth very 
much if it could not stand up against the Department of Philosophy 
and the Higher Criticism of the Bible. 

I came in to find Father Ford seated in that favourite armchair 
which I have gradually come to realize I can decently use only 
when I am alone; guests are entitled to its virtues. Father Ford 
looked very placid and content, and a little amused. I wondered 
at the amusement. 

“I am sorry to be late,” I said. 

“It’s quite all right,” he replied; “I have been very well enter¬ 
tained.” 

We had an excellent and an enormous lunch—grapefruit, tim¬ 
bale of oysters, lamb chops and bacon with three kinds of vege¬ 
tables, including Maria’s specialty—buttered carrots—hearts of 
lettuce, strawberries and cream—in January—and a cream cake 
and coffee. There was wine and there was a liqueur; there had 
been sherry and hors d’ceuvre. 

About the middle of lunch Father Ford eyed me curiously. 

“Do you always have lunch like this?” he asked. “If so. I must 
steal Maria away for the Newman House.” 

“No, Father,” I said, “this is an obeisance to the Church. I 
had nothing to do with the ordering of this lunch, and I assure 
you when I am home to lunch I don’t get anything like this.” 

“God looks after you almost as well as if you were one of the 
faithful,” he said. 

Father Ford left and I settled down in the easy chair to re¬ 
cuperate from the enormous meal. I began to look over some 
mail. Maria appeared at the door. She seemed in a fever of re¬ 
strained excitement. 

“Are you concentrating?” she asked. 
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•‘No, Maria, I couldn’t, not right after that lunch.” 

“Do j'ou mind if I talk to you, or shall I be disturbing your 
brains?” (Her regular gambit.) 

“I am so glad you came late,” she said. 

I was surprised at that, for if there is one thing about which 
Maria will not conceal her displeasure it is my being late when a 
guest is coming. She was once quite angry with me for two whole 
days because I had gone out to get some cigarettes and guests had 
come before I had returned. 

“You're glad I came home late, Maria? That’s odd, and for a 
priest, too! ” 

She beamed and could contain herself no longer. Maria doesn’t 
talk much, but once in a while, in cases of special excitement— 
like the time she saw somebody jump from a ninth-story window 
just as she was coming home, or the day the Irish elevator boy 
told her his wife had had twins—the floodgates are let loose. This 
was obviously a time of special excitement. 

“Well, I must tell you,” she said. “Father Ford rang the bell. 
I opened the door. . . . I said :‘How do you do, Father Ford; Fm 
so glad you've come. I used to see you in my sister’s, St. Anne’s 
Church on Jerome Avenue; and everybody was so fond of you, and 
the mothers and children cried when you went to Columbia.’ 

“ ‘But we must go where the Church tells us to,’ he said, casting 
his eyes down. 

“ ‘Yes, I know. Father Ford,’ I said, ‘but the women and chil¬ 
dren cried anyway. And would you like to see the apartment? 
And he said yes. And I showed him the kitchen. And he said: 
‘What a lovely sunny kitchen!’ And he said: ‘Professor Edman 
is one of the best of the younger professors at Columbia.’ And I 
said: ‘Yes, I know, and he’s so quiet you’d never know he was in 
the house.’ And I showed him the other rooms and the books, and 
I asked him to sit down and I offered him some sherry, and I 
told him to make himself quite at home, and I gave him your 
book on St. Paul. I said you were always thinking about the saints, 
and I was sure you would end up in the arms of the Church some 
day, and I am sure you will, too, though everybody’s religion is as 
good as everybody else’s, so long as it’s his own and he believes 
it, and is good in his own way. And then you came in, and I m so 
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glad you came in late, and he did seem to like the lunch. He said so 
to me when he left.” 

“Indeed, he did," I said. “And he wants to steal you for the 
Newman House.” 

“Oh, he was only fooling, and it’d be too great a nervous strain 
to be always working for a priest. But I am glad you came in 
late.” 

“Maria,” I said, “would you like to take the afternoon off and 
go up to the Bronx and tell all about this to your sister? You 
really wouldn’t get much done this afternoon.” 

“I surely would,” said Maria. 

Maria never enjoyed a guest of mine so much, not even the 
friend of mine who, she insists, falsely, looks like Rudy Vallee. 

At my suggestion Maria came to the convocation of Father 
Ford’s new Church of Corpus Christi near Columbia. Many of us 
from the university had been invited to attend in academic garb 
and march in the procession. The Cardinal gave his blessing. 

That evening I asked Maria how she had liked the ceremonies. 

“Very fine,” she said, “and you and Professor C- looked 

lovely in the procession.” 

She thought a moment and looked at me. 

“You’ve received a papal blessing,” she said, “do you know 
that?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Well, you’re holy now,” she said, and added as she walked out: 
“Now be sure to stay that way.” 

I do not think Maria would mind finding herself in this book, 
though she will not read it. She never reads books; she says they’re 
all alike, and wonders why I keep “poring over” them. In any 
case, she cannot mind my writing a little about one of the kindest 
and most competent persons I have ever known, and one with a 
great gift for happiness who has made Apartment 9A a wonderful 
natural basis for ideal flights into the empyrean with all the com¬ 
forts of home. She’s been blessed and by more than a Cardinal. 
And so have I. 
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STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Why was this occasion so important to Maria? How much does 
the writer reveal of Maria’s character? How is it presented? How does 
Maria as an individual fit into your conception of the basic American 
ideal, the spirit of our people? How do you interpret her attitude 
toward her social environment: her employer, her religion, her occu* 
pation, the American institutions? 

2. What does the writer accomplish in this narrative by the use of 
particular details and concrete examples? How does he use this defi¬ 
nite material in relation to his whole subject? 

3. Does the conversation add to the interest of this essay? Why? 
Does it add to the effectiveness of the whole piece of writing? 

4. What do you understand the writer’s total purpose in the essay 
to be? Compare it in this regard with some of the other selections in 
this book, such as Mr. Wells’ essay, Mrs. Buck’s essay, Mr. Eaton’s 
essay. What is to be said about the definiteness and indefiniteness in 
purpose of the writing you shall have to do and the reading which 
you do? 

5. Do you understand the allusions and references to people, fic¬ 
tional and historical? Explain the use of each of these in its context: 
Diogenes, John Dewey, Dickens’ Mrs. Harris, Rudy Vallee. 

6. Do you think the ending is a good one? Is it appropriate to the 
subject? 


BEFORE THE ENDING OF THE DAY 

Richardson Wright 

1 

Most of us, in the course of life, acquire at least one pet parson. 
Some like them for their pulpit oratory, some for their man-of-the- 
world-liness (a type I carefully avoid), some for social graciousness 
to the right people, some for their ability to raise money. As the 

From the Atlantic Monthly, July, 1943. Used by permission of the author 
and the Atlantic Monthly. 
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years pass, I find myself asking one invariable and definitely hard- 
boiled question when I meet a parson: To what extent is he a man 
really “set apart”? 

Out of a heterogeneous assortment of parsons of all faiths and 
statures who have crossed my path, one particularly never failed to 
measure up to this standard. My contacts with him over thirty 
years—contacts of a few hours or a few days—had not amounted 
to more than ten; yet, except for his obviously growing older, he 
never seemed to change. 

He had been in poor parishes and rich, he had served as dean 
of a Western cathedral and chaplain to an Eastern prison. During 
the influenza epidemic following the last war, he had asked his 
vestry—it was a fashionable church—for leave of absence. They 
later found him happily scrubbing floors and emptying bedpans in 
the wards of a city hospital. No matter what the circumstance, his 
set-apartness never varied. 

It was marked by three qualities. He had a persistent, childlike 
merriment. He knew the world and men and women, and to them 
he took the gentle and swift approach of a skilled surgeon. Most of 
all, not by anything he said but simply by what he was, he made 
me feel that I, a worldly person and stout sinner to boot, could also 
attain moments of being set apart. 

We hadn’t met for almost five years; then I chanced to see him 
on a Boston street one winter day. He was much older—not the 
brisk step of years ago. He looked none too well and, as I later 
learned, he was almost desperately poor. We went off to lunch in 
one of those tearooms hidden away in the rabbit warrens of 
Beacon Hill. 

“How about making us a visit in the country?” I asked when he 
finished dessert. “You’ve never seen our place, and it really is 
exciting at times. Daffodils come along in May, lilacs a little later, 
then roses in June—” 

“What’s exciting in August?” he broke in. 

“Hollyhocks, phlox, of course, and plenty of vegetables We 
start canning in August.” 

“Good! I’ll make it August.” 

As his arrival neared, a peculiar tension spread over the house. 
Parsons had come for meals or just dropped in to call, but none 
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to stay three weeks. We discussed whether we should ask him to 
say grace or should I make a fist at it. Perhaps we should keep 
away some of our lurid friends. Yes, he would rather have the 
Flower Room, the one with the rose and lily wallpaper. I put in 
a whole evening selecting books for the shelf beside his bed. She 
rather demurred at some of them, 

“But, my dear, you don’t know Padre,” I explained. “He has a 
sense of humor—a Walter de la Mare-ish sense of humor. And it’s 
always got him into trouble in every parish he’s ever had. The 
pious old ladies had a notion that to be holy you have to be glum.” 

“Is he holy?” She asked, stopping her work of putting up the 
freshly laundered curtains. 

“Good heavens, no! He's just a saint.” 

It was a tired old man who stepped off the train late that 
August evening, but the twinkle was in his eye. We saw him up to 
his room. “I’ve put cigarettes in that pewter box,” She said. 
“Perhaps you smoke.” 

“Like a chimney,” he answered. 

We got around the grace problem by standing silently before 
meals. And such merry meals they were! He drew on a fathomless 
repertoire of stories and anecdotes and he knew all the old songs. 
We often sang between courses—much to the distress of the 
waitress but, as I learned the next day, not to the distress of the 
cook. 

I met her in her daily perambulation through the garden, basket 
on arm, looking for salad greens. 

“Bukra,” she remarked,—being an ancient Jamaican, she was 
accustomed to addressing the head of the house in her native 
vernacular,— “Bukra, somethin’ heppen’ to this house.” I looked 
up. “When this parson come, holiness entered the walls.” 

“Yes, he is a dear old saint,” I agreed. 

“But we ought to do somethin’ about it. There’s no use havin’ a 
parson in the house unless he does some prayin’.” 

“Perhaps he does pray for us. Naturally he does. I—” 

“I mean prayin’ with us.” 

“Well, I’ll have to look into that,” I answered, and turned toward 
the house. 

The two of them. She and Padre, were on the shady side porch, 
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working away at the bushel of snap beans between them. “The 
cook says we ought to have family prayers,” I began. 

“So you ought,” he answered, as he dumped an apronful of 
snapped beans into the pot. 

“Maybe we can start tonight?” 

“Maybe you can start tonight. You're the head of the house, my 
boy, and the head of the house is the priest of the household. It’s 
your job to say family prayers.” 

“But won't you start us off?” I begged. 

He nodded. And that's how we began family devotions before 
the ending of the day. 

2 

For the first two or three nights after Padre had gone, it was 
a pretty stiff, self-conscious job I made of those family prayers. 
Supper dishes washed up, the girls would appear in the living-room 
doorway. We shut off Gabriel Heatter's portentous comments 
(the Voice of Gloom, we call him) and the family would settle 
against chairs and couches. Somehow, I felt, you shouldn’t dive 
headlong into prayers, so first we had a moment’s silence It is 
amazing how, in so short a space, you can travel from here to 
There. My voice, remembering Gabriel Heatter, I tried not to 
make portentous. I’d forget important matters too. Occasionally 
She would remind me, “We haven’t said the Lord's Prayer.” 

After that first week it began to grow less stiff. Not just one 
person but the whole family was doing the praying. We got down 
to cases and events that touched our lives. Instead of merely re¬ 
membering the men and w'omen in the armed forces en masse, we 
named names—Gordon and Thomas, John and Bobbie, Kenneth 
and Jim. As more and more nephews and cousins and neighbors' 
sons have joined up, this prayer has become a recital of the whole 
tribe. 

A navy aviator crashed into a house near-by, destroying both 
himself and it—he was remembered and thanksgiving said for 
our escape. The waitress’s daughter was to be married the next day 
in Jamaica and we asked long love and happiness for her. Next 
week came a letter saying the wedding had been postponed. I’ve 
often wondered what becomes of the energy in misfire prayers 
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As the family moved closer into the active orbit of these nightly 
prayers, I began to be subjected to spiritual kibitzing. A voice 
would say, “The Governor asked us to pray for the persecuted 
Jews. " That sent me scrabbling through the Prayer Book until I 
found the prayer for social justice—that we “make no peace with 
oppression; and that we may reverently use our freedom.” I often 
have to be reminded of people who are sick and those in mental 
distress. If it has been an especially beautiful day, we say a thanks¬ 
giving for it. When a magazine paid me much more for an article 
than 1 had expected, it didn't seem a bit out of line to repeat the 
prayer, “For Faithfulness in the Use of This World’s Goods,” even 
though the tax collector took every penny of it. Once it was the 
starving Greeks that I had to be nudged about, and once Gandhi. 
And could we please remember the Red Cross, She being a worker 
in it. 

When the two rapscallions we had taken under our roof had been 
especially obstreperous, She suggested that we say the one for 
children—“Give us light and strength so to train them that they 
may love whatsoever things are true and pure and lovely and of 
good report.” It worked, so far as the report cards from school 
were concerned—they improved. A recent change in domestics 
having brought us a new cook, we have added her pickaninny to 
our clients. 

Although the beginning and ending of these family prayers 
follow a pattern, the middle layer is what the day brings up. And 
that middle layer, I confess without blushing, has got me into two 
strange habits: I find myself preparing for these evening assem¬ 
blies, ducking into my study for a few solitary moments before the 
girls appear; and I collect prayers. 

Heaven knows, a lifelong jackdaw habit has caused me to collect 
and clutter up my home with a vast and unrelated assortment, from 
stamps to gypsy books, from queer street names to flower prints, 
from diaries to daffodils. But I never dreamed that I should collect 
prayers or acquire a collector’s discernment about them. Accord¬ 
ing to my totally untheological and unpastoral lights, here’s what 
they should and should not be:— 

They should have one point and stick to it. They mustn’t be 
too long or too flowery. They must be in words we use every day. 
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They must be calculated to meet problems and fit occasions of our 
daily domestic and office rounds and the abrupt impacts of the 
outside world as well. They should proceed both laterally and 
vertically. They should have a logical sequence of praise and 
petition and a cadence of words so that, after you have said them 
a few times, you don’t need to look at the book. 

They become part of your vocabulary. When you are remember¬ 
ing those you love, you just know it is “for this life and the life 
to come.” When you reach the final night prayer, you can swing 
along without prompting through the familiar and lovely succes'^ 
sion of Cardinal Newman, “until the shadows lengthen and the 
evening comes, and the busy world is hushed, and the fever of life 
is over, and our work is done.” 


3 

Now what’s all this done to the family—this country family 
living on a Connecticut hillside four miles from the nearest town 
and pretty well tied down to this spot by gas rationing ? 

It has projected us out into the world, farther than we could 
ever go by car or, for that matter, by plane. We may get all 
steamed up, being liberals, over the British in India, but somehow 
we drop into the very middle of the fight by remembering both the 
British and the Indians. The movies may show us what went on at 
Guadalcanal, but we have been there even more realistically by 
naming men we knew to be fighting in those jungles. You can’t 
come in contact with Reality without catching some of its intense 
realism. 

While it has knit together the family in a very human way, it 
has not made us any less human. We lose tempers and forget and 
loaf when we should be working. We dodge responsibilities and 
neglect to say “thank you.” We hurt and get hurt. We grumble 
at little things and miss big ones. We blurt out hasty words 
and get all roiled up within ourselves. Still, we are closer to¬ 
gether. 

By no means have family prayers turned us into a tight little 
circle of meek and simpering individuals. Rather they have made 
us tough—hardened our spiritual muscles and sharpened our inner 
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eyes. We don’t fall for sentimental religiosity so easily as we used 
to. We’ve stopped considering the practice of devotion as a special 
kind of jam that you spread on the bread of life when you feel 
like doing so ; it is part of the bread itself. It isn’t the sort of thing 
that needs to be explained or fussed about. It is as regular as 
washing our faces and brushing our teeth. 

If I am not mistaken, family prayers have taught us to quit 
thinking so much about ourselves and to think more of other 
people. We have also relearned some things we were taught as 
youngsters—that it isn’t the falling down that’s bad, but the re¬ 
fusal to pick yourself up. And if by some mischance you happen 
to trip, fall in the right direction. 

These lateral and vertical extensions of a fairly normal family 
and its shifting domestics were not wrought by any sudden miracle. 
They crept up on us as night was added to night. 


The day’s work went on and the seasons changed. Autumn drew 
into winter, and winter wallowed into snow and sleet and ice and 
temperatures that plummeted far below zero. Living, working, 
and playing that had gone on all over these seven acres shrunk 
within the four walls of the house. We congratulated ourselves on 
not having converted the furnace to oil, and each night, on the 
way down to dinner, bolstered our sense of security by admiring the 
fruit and vegetables put up that autumn. 

There was a whole section we called “Padre’s Shelf.” Day after 
steaming day in August that poor old dear had strung and snapped 
and peeled and skinned and never once said he hoped he’d never 
see another bean or beet. Saints have a way of not complaining. 
He even promised, when we saw him off on the train, that he 
would be back again with us next August. “Bigger and better 
beans!” he called. Later he sent us a bird book for a house 


present. 

I didn’t quite know what to do when that telegram from Boston 
reached me at my office in New York. Should I call up the house 
and tell them? Better wait. And I waited through the ride home 


from the station and through cocktails and through dinner and up 
to the time for prayers. Then the girls appeared, the boys put 
away their games, we turned off Gabriel Heatter and we knelt. “For 
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this, .Thy servant—grant him eternal rest, O Lord, and let light 
perpetual shine upon him.” 

That was how they learned Padre would not come again. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. What is the subject of this essay? Does the thought center on 
the minister or the subject of family prayers? What is the relationship 
of the opening and closing to the whole subject? 

2. The essay is divided into three parts by the treatment of the 
subject. Point out the sentences which mark off the division points. 
What is the topic of each of the three parts? 

3. What do you think is added to this essay by the material on 
the garden and canning? Do you think the author uses details effec¬ 
tively? What details help to give an impression of the completely 
human quality of the minister? How was he “set apart”? What does 
the writer mean by calling him a saint? 

4. What is the purpose of this essay? Is it particularly didactic? 
Does the style in which it is written give it richness and value as an 
excellent piece of writing? 


THE RISE OF JUDICIAL SUPREMACY 

George Rossman 

The outstanding feature of our American jurisprudence is the fact 
that our courts have the authority to declare laws enacted by the 
law-making branch unconstitutional; that is, invalid, void. 

In England the courts possess no such power. No English 
court has ever undertaken to declare an enactment of Parliament 
unconstitutional or invalid; to the contrary, the English courts 
accept all enactments of Parliament as valid. Here, in America, we 
employ the doctrine of judicial supremacy. In England the doctrine 
of parliamentary supremacy is employed. 

If the provisions of a constitution are deemed law, and if they 

From an address, “The Judicial Office,” delivered in the Institute of American 
History and Civilization, Willamette University, October, 1943 . 
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are regarded as fundamental law of a higher rank than all other 
laws, then some body must be invested with the authority to 
determine the conflict whenever it is claimed that an enactment by 
the law-making branch conflicts with the constitution. For in¬ 
stance, the Federal Constitution says: “No tax or duty shall be laid 
on articles exported from any state ... No title of nobility 
shall be granted by the United States . . . Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion.” If someone should 
claim that those clauses were violated by an act passed by Con¬ 
gress, it would be possible to determine the issue in any one of 
three ways; provided the Constitution so permitted. 

First, it would be possible to assign the issue to the chief execu¬ 
tive for his determination. Japan makes provision of that kind in 
its fundamental law. If a subject of the Japanese emperor claims 
that an enactment of the Japanese parliament conflicts with the 
fundamental law of Japan, the emperor determines the issue. He 
is the only one in the empire invested with such authority and by 
his determination all his subjects are bound. 

The second possibility would be to entrust Congress, not only 
with the authority to write the laws, but also with the authority to 
determine conclusively that every law which it enacts is consti¬ 
tutional. England employs that method. France, which, like the 
United States, has a written constitution, also employs the doc¬ 
trine of parliamentary supremacy. Italy, Poland and Sweden have 
embraced the same method. 

Or it is possible to confer upon the courts authority to pass upon 
the validity of all laws emanating from the legislative branch, and 
thus determine their constitutionality. That is the method we 
employ in the United States. Here the authority is not conferred 
upon the courts by express language, but Austria, in 1920, adopted 
a written constitution which expressly conferred upon its courts 
the power to determine the validity of legislation. Czechoslovakia, 
in 1920, also adopted such a constitution. Rumania did the same 
in 1923, and Venezuela in 1938. 

Until the American courts began to declare laws unconstitu¬ 
tional, no court had ever taken such a course. 

One can readily realize the significance attached to the power to 
declare enactments of the law-making branch unconstitutional. 
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When the thirteen colonies were achieving growth, the power of 
the monarch was on the decline, and the power of parliamentary 
bodies was on the ascendency. Judges at that time were deputies of 
the king, and Parliament, which was slowly gaining power at the 
expense of the king, viewed with misgivings any claim upon the 
part of the king’s deputies that they possessed the power of de¬ 
claring invalid parliamentary enactments. 

Many assume that the power of the courts to declare laws uncon¬ 
stitutional had its beginning with the decision entitled Marbiiry 
v. Madison, written by Chief Justice John Marshall, in 1803, on 
behalf of the United States Supreme Court. But events which pre¬ 
ceded Marbury v. Madison a century and a half foreshadowed that 
the courts would ultimately hold that they had the power to declare 
laws unconstitutional. 

Until the promulgation of the Declaration of Independence 
July 4, 1776, the thirteen colonies were subject to Royal Charters 
or Acts of Parliament which said that any law enacted by the 
Colonial legislature would be void if it violated a provision of 
the charter or an act passed by Parliament. Thus, the right of the 
Colonial law-making bodies to enact laws was limited and re¬ 
stricted. 

The restrictions in the charters or in the parliamentary acts 
presented the same problem of validity as our present constitu¬ 
tional restrictions create. 

All Colonial legislation was transmitted to the mother country 
for examination. There it was assigned to the Privy Council for 
review, and by 1660 the volume of Colonial legislation undergoing 
examination had become so large that an orderly procedure had 
been developed for its review. All Colonial acts were referred to 
the Crown’s legal advisors who became known as “the watchdogs 
of legality.” These legal advisors were skilled lawyers who ex¬ 
amined every act for its “fitness in point of law.” If these attorneys 
found that the Colonial legislature had violated a provision of 
the charter or an act of Parliament, they so advised the Privy 
Council and thereupon the Colonial legislation was rejected. In 
all, 8,563 acts were examined in this manner and 469, or 5%%, 
were rejected by the Privy Council. Thus, we see that long before 
the Constitutional Convention met in Philadelphia, and long be- 
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fore John Marshall wrote Marbury v. IMadison, a practice had 
become established for reviewing the legality of American legisla¬ 
tion which was substantially similar to that employed at the 
present time. We also see from this procedure that the people of 
America had become accustomed to a limitation upon the law¬ 
makers’ authority to enact laws. 

Another important development had also taken place before 
Marbury v. Madison was written. After July 4, 1776, the thirteen 
colonies deemed themselves independent states, and each of them, 
with the exception of Rhode Island, wrote and adopted a written 
constitution. 

While these constitutions were being adopted, forward-looking 
thinkers in America began to foresee the problem which would arise 
if a citizen of one of the states contended that an enactment of his 
legislature conflicted with his state’s constitution. Before long that 
problem was in the courtroom. In 1778 a band of outlaws, under 
the leadership of Josiah Phillips, was committing a series of dep¬ 
redations in the sparsely settled communities of Virginia. The 
peace officers being unable to capture the outlaws, the legislature 
of Virginia thereupon took the course which was common at that 
time. It passed a bill of attainder against Phillips and his fellow 
bandits. A bill of attainder, as you know, was a law which gave 
a suspected individual a given number of days in which to sur¬ 
render himself, and which provided that if he failed to do so he 
would be deemed guilty of the charge and could be executed with¬ 
out trial. After the alloted number of days had passed Phillips was 
captured ; but then something happened which had never occurred 
before under such circumstances—the bill of attainder was dis¬ 
regarded and Phillips was tried in the courts under the regular 
practice. The courts had disregarded, as invalid, the unconstitu¬ 
tional bill of attainder. 

In 1780 the courts of New Jersey, in a case entitled Holmes v. 
Walton, held void an enactment of the legislature of that state. 
The New Jersey constitution declared that the right of trial by 
jury should remain forever “as a part of the law of this Colony 
without repeal.” Notwithstanding that provision, the New Jersey 
legislature passed a law which, after authorizing seizure of the 
goods belonging to the enemy, provided that if anyone claimed 
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such goods as his own he should be afforded a trial by a jury of 
six only, and that he should not be permitted to appeal from the 
resulting judgment. Holmes' goods were seized as the property of 
the enemy and when he claimed them as his own he was given, 
pursuant to the statute, a trial by a jury of only six. The verdict 
was against Holmes and he thereupon appealed to the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey, which, notwithstanding the provisions of 
the statute, entertained the appeal. The common law standard of 
a jury is tw^elve men, and Holmes argued that, therefore, the 
statute which limited him to a jury of six was unconstitutional. 
The Supreme Court of New Jersey agreed with his contention. 
Thereupon those who disfavored the doctrine of judicial supremacy 
signed petitions addressed to the legislature which denounced the 
court’s decision. The legislature of New Jersey, however, ratified 
the decision of the judges by repealing the unconstitutional statute. 

The case of Trevett v. Weeden, decided in 1786 by five judges 
of the Superior Court of Rhode Island, is one of the famous cases 
of all time. To understand the decision entered in that case, it is 
necessary to notice briefly circumstances which preceded it. The 
Revolutionary War period created prosperity for the merchants 
of Rhode Island, but brought adversity to farmers and property 
owners. There was little money in circulation. Farmers and other 
property owners who were in debt had difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient money with which to discharge their debts. As a result, 
the mortgaged farms and livestock of unfortunate debtors were 
being seized and sold upon execution sales. In an effort to cope 
with the situation, the legislature of Rhode Island embraced the 
paper money theory and ordered the printing of $100,000 of 
paper money. However, no one would accept the paper money 
and it remained in the treasury vaults unused. Then the legis¬ 
lature, in a special session, enacted a law which made its paper 
money legal tender for all purposes except the payment of taxes 
and the discharge of debts owing to the state. Merchants, how¬ 
ever, still refused to accept the paper money and some of them 
closed their stores. Farmers refused to bring their produce to 
the cities and a condition of distress was upon the state. The 
legislature next enacted a law which subjected any one who re¬ 
fused to accept paper to a fine of 100 pounds. After that enact- 
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ment, conditions in Rhode Island became worse. Many people 
moved out of the state, and the farmers brought their produce to 
other states. At this juncture the legislature again amended the 
statute; this time they provided that any one charged with re* 
fusal to accept paper money should be tried within three days of 
his offense and that trial by jury should be denied to him. The 
amendment also provided that from a judgment of guilty he should 
be afforded no appeal. 

August 22, 1786, a butcher by the name of John Weeden was 
arrested on a charge that he had violated the paper money statute. 
His circumstances were so meager that he could not afford to hire 
an attorney, but the opponents of the paper money statute secured 
for him a resourceful attorney by the name of James Varnum. 
Varnum was an advocate of the doctrine of judicial supremacy. 
He argued before the court that the measure which denied to 
Weeden trial by jury was violative of fundamental rights. Due 
to the fact that Rhode Island had not adopted a constitution and 
was still operating under its Colonial charter, there was available 
to Varnum no constitution with an enumeration of established 
rights. He was, therefore, compelled to fall back upon fundamental 
rights, and contended that a fundamental right of any one living 
under the English common law was trial by a jury. 

Shortly the court, without giving a statement of reasons, held 
that the charge against Weeden “was not cognizable”; that is, 
that the court could not entertain the case. It termed the statute 
unconstitutional. 

With the announcement of that decision, confidence returned and 
business flourished. Everyone was satisfied with the exception of 
those who favored the paper money statute. The legislature met a 
week or so after the decision was announced and adopted a resolu¬ 
tion which declared: “Whereas, it appears that the Honorable 
Justices . . . have by judgment of said Court declared and ad¬ 
judged an act of the Supreme Legislature of this State to be un¬ 
constitutional and absolutely void; and Whereas, it is suggested 
that the aforesaid judgment is unprecedented in this State and 
may tend directly to abolish the legislative authority, there . . • 
The resolution continued with an order to the sheriffs to summon 
the judges before the legislative assembly for explanation of their 
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decision. It will be observed that the legislature was subscribing 
to the doctrine of legislative supremacy. 

Of the five judges who had participated in the decision three 
obeyed the summons and came to the legislative session. The 
legislators shortly became involved in a series of debates concern¬ 
ing the propriety of the judges’ action. In the course of the debates 
the legislature took a recess and after reconvening, one of the 
judges, Howell, addressed the legislature. Shortly Varnum spoke 
to the assembly at length in behalf of the doctrine of judicial su¬ 
premacy. The legislators, however, were not persuaded and in¬ 
dicated a purpose to remove the judges from office. Thereupon the 
three judges who attended the session demanded a hearing before 
an impartial tribunal if an effort were made to remove them from 
office. The legislature then sought the advice of the attorney- 
general and were informed that they were powerless to discipline 
the judges unless they accused them of criminal conduct. .At that 
juncture the legislators told the judges that their presence was no 
longer needed. 

In the meantime, the paper money was rapidly losing its value. 
Debtors were tendering in the courts the unacceptable paper in 
payment of their mortgage indebtedness and the courts, in order 
to save the creditors from being compelled to accept the worthless 
paper, postponed cases term after term. Finally, the legislature 
repealed the obnoxious statutes and adjourned. 

May 17, 1787, the legislature convened again. At that time the 
judges of Rhode Island were elected by the legislature for terms 
of only one year. Four of the judges, when the legislature recon¬ 
vened, were not re-elected, but the Chief Justice, who had not 
attended the legislative sessions and who had courageously refused 
to explain, was re-elected. 

In all, there were eight cases in which the issue of judicial su¬ 
premacy was before the courts in the eleven-year period that inter¬ 
vened between the Declaration of Independence and the Phila¬ 
delphia Constitutional Convention. In all of them the judges held 
that they possessed the power of declaring void statutes which 
violated the constitution. These decisions were rendered in Virginia, 
New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, North 
Carolina and Massachusetts. It was only in Rhode Island that any 
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serious flifficulty was experienced by the courts. Then came the 
Constitutional Convention and the adoption of the Constitution. 
Before Marbury v. Madison was decided two of the lower federal 
courts had declared statutes unconstitutional. In 1803 Chief Justice 
John Marshall announced the decision in Marbury v. Madison. 
As we have seen, it w'as preceded by a course of procedure extending 
over a period of 143 years which rendered it logical that ultimately 
the courts would embrace the doctrine of judicial supremacy. 

Marbury v. Madison placed the doctrine of judicial supremacy 
upon a secure foundation and fortified it with the authority of a 
great court. Ever since that decision the doctrine has been firmly 
rooted in our jurisprudence and has never been seriously ques¬ 
tioned in our courts. 

As a result of their judicial supremacy, our courts here in 
America exercise extensive surveillance over all subordinate units 
of the government, like cities, counties and school districts. All 
of these are kept within the scope of their authority. All acts, 
orders and rules of executive officers are subject to judicial scrutiny 
and those officers are restrained from exceeding the authority with 
which they have been invested. Federal and state courts, in the 
exercise of their superior power, test the validity of state legisla¬ 
tion and hold invalid any which conflicts with constitutional 
provisions. Finally, federal courts determine the validity of Con¬ 
gressional legislation and hold void acts violative of the Federal 
Constitution. 

One can readily understand that a very important difference 
exists between a federal decision, which declares void a state 
enactment, and another which declares void a federal statute. In 
the latter instance, a coordinate branch of the government is 
striking down an act passed by a coordinate branch of the govern¬ 
ment. But a more important distinction exists. It is possible that 
we could have got along, even though our federal courts lacked the 
power of declaring invalid Congressional enactments, but we 
couldn’t have got along if our courts had lacked the authority to 
strike down unconstitutional state enactments. Had they lacked 
that authority, each state could have imposed, without judicial 
interferences, restrictions upon interstate commerce, as well as 
duties upon imports and exports to sister states. Had such a course 
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been pursued, there would have been brought about in North 
America, not a United Slates, but forty-eight nations, each writing 
laws that were bound to provoke misunderstanding and hostility 
with its neighbors. 

The power of judicial supremacy has effectively preserved in¬ 
dividual liberty and freedom. No other device could have guarded 
for each one of us so adequately the freedoms of speech, press and 
religion, as well as the other rights enumerated in the Bill of 
Rights. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. What kind of research, what kind of specialized knowledge, 
would be necessary for the writing of this essay? Could one study up 
for a few days and write such an essay? Justify your answer by ref¬ 
erence to the paper itself. Look up the author in Who's Who in Atner- 
ica in order to learn something about his background and training. 

2. Does this essay raise doubts as to whether the three branches of 
our government are co-ordinate? 

3. What were the reasons for the development in Colonial America 
of a system so different from the English one? Would you say that 
the American system of legal review was planned or that it developed 
by chance? 

4. Why does the writer of the paper place so much emphasis on the 
several events that occurred between 1776 and 1803? What is the 
main thesis of the essay? What is its total purpose? 

5. Would you call the English system as outlined here more demo¬ 
cratic than the American system? Which is closer to the people? 
What is the attitude of the writer of the essay (who is a state supreme 
court justice) ? 

6. This material was written and presented as part of a speech. Do 
you think the comments of Hazlitt on speeches would validly apply 
toil? 
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RECENT RESTRICTIONS UPON 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 

Victor W. Roinem and F. G. Folsom, Jr. 

Within the last five years, the Supreme Court of the United States 
has added decisions of greater importance to the case law of 
religious freedom than had been accumulated in all the years since 
the adoption of the Bill of Rights. The importance of two of these 
recent decisions rests upon the subordination of freedom of action 
based on sectarian beliefs to the restrictions of society as a whole. 
In one of the two cases, the law of society was a board of educa¬ 
tion order that school children participate in the flag-salute exer¬ 
cise on pain of expulsion from the public schools; * in the other, it 
was peddlers’ license tax ordinances.Because neither of these 
decisions has been accepted as a firmly rooted precedent, it will 
be well to examine them in the light of the history of the federally 
secured right of religious freedom and in the light of the immediate 
public reactions to them. 

A considerable proportion of the early emigration to the thirteen 
original colonies was undoubtedly due to a desire to escape religious 
persecution in England and on the Continent. Those colonists, 
however, were as insistent that their own particular form of religion 
be adhered to as their oppressors had been. The story of Roger 
Williams, who was expelled from the colony of Massachusetts be¬ 
cause of his nonconformist views and who established the colony 
of Rhode Island as a sanctuary of religious tolerance, and that of 
Anne Hutchinson, who also was exiled from the Bay Colony for 
a like reason, are monuments to the intolerance of the Puritans. 

But by the time of the adoption of the Constitution, the principle 
of religious freedom which Roger Williams so stoutly advocated 

From the American Political Science Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 6, December, 
1942. Used by permission of the American Political Science Association. The 
views expressed in this article are those of the authors and are not necessarily 
those of the Department of Justice. 

* Minersville District v. Gobitis, 310 U.S. 586 (1940). 

* Jones V. Opelika, 316 U.S. 584 (1942). 
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and put into practice in Rhode Island had gained such headway 
that its omission from the law of the land was at once protested ; 
and, significantly, the first tenet of the so-called Bill of Rights was 
a cure of that want: "Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof, . . 

It will be observed that this declaration is an inhibition only on 
the federal government. It does not prevent the states from doing 
the things thus prohibited to the Congress.' The amendment em¬ 
bodies the principle of the separation of church and state. In the 
words of the Supreme Court, it was designed to allow everyone 
under the jurisdiction of the United States to entertain such no¬ 
tions respecting his relation to his Maker and the duties they im¬ 
pose as may be approved by his judgment and conscience, and to 
exhibit his sentiments in such form of worship as he may think 
proper, not injurious to the rights of others, and to prohibit legis¬ 
lation for the support of any religious tenets or the modes of wor¬ 
ship of any sect.* 

The right to think as one wishes regarding religion can scarcely 
be doubted; the question which today seems to prompt the action 
of the secular authorities is the right to practice religious dictates. 
The rule in this regard is old and sound. It is, briefly, that there 
is a right to practice any religious principle and teach any religious 
doctrine which does not, as above indicated, injure the personal 
rights of others, nor offend the laws established by society for 
peace and morality.® The example that at once comes to mind 
as illustrating the overreaching and abuse of religious freedom is 
the practice of polygamy by the Mormons. This practice conflicted 
with the bigamy laws of the territory of Utah, and it was held that 
no religious conviction supporting it could excuse a breach of the 
law.^ 

In one such case, the Reynolds case, the Supreme Court quoted 
the highly significant preamble of ‘‘An Act Establishing Religious 
Freedom” drafted by Thomas Jefferson for the state of Virginia: 

' Permoli v. New Orleans, 3 How. 589. 609 (1845). 

2 Davis V. Season, 133 U.S. 333, 342 (1890). 

“Watson V. Jones, 13 Wall. 679 (1871). 

•Reynolds v. United States, 98 U.S. 145 (1878); Davis v. Season, 133 US 
333 (1890). 
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‘•That to suffer the civil magistrate to intrude his powers into the 
field of opinion, and to restrain the profession or propagation of 
principles on the opposition of their ill tendency, is a dangerous 
fallacy which at once destroys all religious liberty. . . It was 
time enough, the Act declared, to invoke the powers of civil gov¬ 
ernment when the practice of opinions resulted in overt breaches 
of peace and good order. 

In keeping with these principles, the federal courts have refused 
to review a decision of an ecclesiastical tribunal on religious mat¬ 
ters.’ Nor would they question a will creating an endowment for 
a school and providing that no religion be taught there, nor any 
cleric be allowed on the grounds.- On the other hand, a prosecution 
of persons pretending to occult powers as a part of a scheme to 
use the mails to defraud is no violation of the First Amendment.* 
The Fourteenth Amendment has now become recognized as a 
bulwark against state infringement of the same religious liberties 
which the First Amendment secured from federal interference.^ 
Religious freedom is so elementary to the concept of ordered 
“liberty” that it must be said to be within the meaning of that 
term in the Fourteenth Amendment,® which reads, in pertinent 
parts, as follows: “. . . nor shall any state deprive any person of 
. . . liberty, . . . without due process of law. . . .” The liberty 
of religion protected from state interference by this amendment 
includes the absolute right of any persop to entertain whatever 
views regarding religion his conscience may dictate, and the right 
to exercise those beliefs in such ceremonies and practices as do 
not conflict with the laws of society for peace and good morals. 
Any invasion by a state of the right to believe as one sees fit would 
undoubtedly be considered arbitrary, and hence violative of due 

1 Watson V. Jones, 13 Wall. 679 (1871). 

2 Vidal, ei al., v. Girard’s Executor, 2 How. 43 U.S. 126 (1844). 

^ New V. United States, 245 Fed. 710 (1917). See also "Criminal Aspects of 
Fortune-Telling," Moody’s Monthly, July, 1942, by Pvt. I. H. Rubenstein. Ru- 
benstein was prompted to write this article by the increase of fortune-tellers as an 
incident of the present war. 

* See Hamilton v. Regents, 293 U.S. 245 (1934). 

* See Palko v. Connecticut, 302 U.S. 319 (1937). It should be noted that roost 
state constitutions already contain provisions similar to those of the First Aroend- 
ment of the federal constitution. 
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process, and so would a state infringement of the right to exercise 
those religious beliefs unless such exercise conflicted with the 
secular laws regarding peace and good morals. 

11 

This brief review brings us to a consideration of the cases de¬ 
cided by the Supreme Court in the last five years. A small religious 
sect or society known as Jehovah s Witnesses has served as the 
guinea pig for all the important cases in this period. 

The Jehovah’s Witnesses are the followers of the religious doc¬ 
trines formulated by the late pastor, Charles T. Russell. Russell 
was born in Pittsburgh in 1852 and was brought up in the Presby¬ 
terian faith. At the age of sixteen, he decided that the then existing 
schools of religious thought were wrong, and he built up a religion 
of his own, centered around calculations as to the second coming of 
Christ and the battle of Armageddon. His followers, formerly 
known as “Russellites” but adopting the name “Jehovah’s Wit¬ 
nesses” in 1931, believe that their highest function is to disseminate 
their interpretations of the Bible and their religious beliefs. To 
accomplish this purpose, a nonprofit, nonstock corporation was 
founded in 1884 under the laws of Pennsylvania, and is now known 
as the Watch Tower Bible and Tract Society. The corporation 
owns printing plants located in Brooklyn, New York, Berne 
(Switzerland), and other places, and these plants are devoted to 
the printing of books, magazines, and pamphlets embodying the 
Witnesses’ beliefs. The corporation also supplies Witnesses with 
phonographs, public address cars, and recorded explanations of 
the contents of the large volume of printed matter. Armed with 
the Society’s publications and with the portable phonographs, in¬ 
dividual Witnesses carry out their conviction that they must spread 
the gospel as they see it by street corner and door-to-door distribu¬ 
tion of the books and bulletins. 

Publications of the Society contain highly contentious teachings. 
They attack all institutionalized churches and sects as things of 
Satan. The members decry any form of religious ceremony and, 
in this connection, they refuse to salute the flag because they be- 
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lieve that that practice runs counter to the commandment that 
they should not bow down to any “graven image.” * The Society 
teaches “that we are not of this world ’ and discourages Witnesses 
from participation in politics or the support of war. Each witness 
claims to be a minister of the gospel.* 

These beliefs have occasioned intense animosity in every state 
of the Union, and the virulent attacks on institutionalized religion, 
particularly the Catholic church, are highly offensive to many 
people. Small town officials are flooded with protests on those days 
when the “witnessing” activities are being carried on. As a result, 
peddling and solicitation ordinances have been applied as a re¬ 
straining mechanism. The religious convictions against the flag 
salute and against military service have aroused the ire of patriotic 
groups such as veterans’ organizations, and this has occasioned 
further protests and often mob violence. In those communities 
where local or state law requires that children in public schools 
salute the flag, numerous school children adhering to the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses’ belief have been expelled for refusing to do so. 

In due course, these questions have come before the Supreme 
Court. The first of the decisions, in 1938, involved an ordinance of 
the city of Griffin, Georgia, making it a nuisance to distribute 
literature such as leaflets and handbooks within the city limits 
without first obtaining permission of the city manager.^ The de¬ 
fendant, Alma Lovell, a Jehovah’s Witness, was convicted because 
she distributed Watch Tower and Bible Tract Society literature 
without seeking a permit. In holding the Griffin ordinance uncon¬ 
stitutional, the federal Supreme Court invoked the free speech 
and free press guarantees of the Fourteenth Amendment, stating 


‘ The Jehovah’s Witnesses’ position somewhat resembles that of the early 
Christians who were martyred for rejecting the symbols of the self-deified 
Roman emperors. The resemblance is incomplete, however, because the flag has 
no parallel religious significance. 

* This claim has been advanced before local boards of the Selective Service 
System as the basis for demands by individual Witnesses for draft exemption 
under Section S{d) of the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940. In Opinion 
No. 14, Vol. Ill, National Headquarters Selective Service System, it was recog¬ 
nized that those Jehovah’s Witnesses who devoted their full time to the Society s 
activities were in a position to be considered by local boards as ministers of the 
gospel. 

8 Lovell v. Griffin, 303 U.S. 444 (1938). 
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that the local law was void on its face because it forbade every sort 
of distribution except such as the city manager saw fit to allow. 
The significance of this opinion to religious freedom was the tacit 
and not much disputed acknowledgment that free religious expres¬ 
sion is protected by the Constitution's free speech and free press 
guarantees. 

The next case extended the above rule to an Irvington, New 
Jersey, ordinance requiring canvassers and peddlers to register 
with the chief of police and secure a permit from him.' The pro¬ 
vision which allowed the chief of police to refuse a permit, if he 
determined that the applicant's character was not good or his can¬ 
vassing project not free from fraud, was held to give the local officer 
too great a discretion in deciding for himself what ideas were good 
or bad. The “free speech” involved was again free religious speech. 

In Cantwell v. Connecticut, the defendant Witnesses ignored a 
state law requiring that before persons might solicit money for 
a religious cause they must first apply to the secretary of the local 
public welfare council, who was charged with the responsibility of 
providing a certificate if he found the cause to be a religious one.- 
This, the Supreme Court ruled, unconstitutionally authorized the 
secretary of the public welfare council to censor religion. The neces¬ 
sity that he pass upon the question of what was or was not a 
religious cause was a prior restraint on the freedom of religion. It 
was conceded that if fraud occurred under the guise of religion it 
could be punished, and again if a general system of regulation of 
solicitation were established without any religious test, and not 
unreasonably burdening solicitation, it would be valid. 

Cantwell not only had been convicted of soliciting without the 
required certificate, but he was also convicted on a charge of in¬ 
citing a breach of peace. His street-corner phonograph recital had 
attacked institutionalized religions and had aroused the ire of a 
Catholic audience. The Court said that even though the expression 
of this view of religion might be very offensive to some, yet no 
conviction could be predicated upon it, because the right of free¬ 
dom of expression protected it. 

These three cases were favorable to the Jehovah’s Witnesses 

* Schneider v. Irvington, 308 U.S. 147 (1939). 

*310 U.S. 296 (1940). 
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with regard to their right to distribute religious literature, to solicit 
funds, and to present peaceably their unorthodox views. The 
Cantwell case reiterated the well-established rule that the right to 
think and believe what one wishes about religion is absolute, 
W’hile the right to act and speak in accordance with those views is 
subject to limitation in the interest of peace and good order. Cant¬ 
well s demeanor had been courteous. He might not have fared so 
w'ell had it been otherwise. In 1942, in Chaplinsky v. New Hamp¬ 
shire, the Court considered the case of an over-zealous Witness 
convicted under a New Hampshire statute against the public use 
of abusive language against others. The defendant had called a 
police officer a “damned Fascist” and “a god-damned racketeer.” 
The Court did not think this an exercise of religion, since the 
statements contributed nothing to the exposition of the defendant’s 
ideas. The so-called “fighting words” were held not to be under the 
protection of the Constitution, 315 U. S. 568 (1942).‘ 

In a case arising in New Hampshire, the Supreme Court upheld 
a state statute prohibiting street parades without a special license.* 
A group of Jehovah’s Witnesses had marched in a line carrying 
signs along a busy intersection in the city of ^lanchester on a 
Saturday night. The act, as limited by state decisions to apply only 
to formation marches in a public thoroughfare, was ruled to be a 
reasonable police measure; freedom of assembly and of expres- 

* The objection Is often made that one religious sect should not be protected by 
constitutional guarantees when its members verbally abuse other religions. A 
test of this view came under a New Jersey statute which made it a misdemeanor 
to make statements in the hearing of two or more persons which incite or 
advocate hatred against any group on the ground of race or religion. In a case 
involving German-American Bund antisemitic utterances, the New Jersey su¬ 
preme court held this statute so vague that it condicted with the free speech 
and religious freedom guarantees of the Fourteenth Amendment. State v. Klap- 
prott, 127 N.J.L. 395 (1941). Jehovah’s Witnesses had been prosecuted under 
this same statute, But see Cantwell v. Connecticut, 310 U.S. 296, 309, and 310 
(1940), discussed above, in which the federal Supreme Court indicated that the 
free speech guarantees of the First and Fourteenth Amendments did not protect 
statements so profane, indecent, or abusive to the person of a listener as to 
amount to a breach of peace. 

2 Co.^ v. New Hampshire, 312 U.S. 569 (1941). And compare Leiby v. Man¬ 
chester, 117 F. (2d) 661, holding that the distributors of literature and periodi¬ 
cals must comply with an ordinance requiring buttons to be secured from the 
superintendent of schools, who had no discretion to refuse them. Cert. den. 
313 U.S. 562 (1941). 
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sion giving way slightly to public convenience. These decisions re¬ 
sulted in no discussion or public reaction of any moment, and 
appear to have been generally accepted as sound. 

Ill 

The two decisions mentioned at the outset remain to be con¬ 
sidered. One was in 1940 and the other in 1942. The earlier was 
Minersville District v. Gobitis, 310 U. S. 586 (1940). The school 
board of the Minersville school district made a ruling that all chil¬ 
dren attending the public schools of the district should give the 
flag salute at the opening of the school day. The children of Walter 
Gobitis attended those schools, being, however, Jehovah's Wit¬ 
nesses, and as such holding the religious conviction that to salute 
the flag was to disobey the commandment of the Bible against 
obeisance to a graven image. They were expelled; and Gobitis 
applied to the federal district court for an injunction against en¬ 
forcement of the expulsion order. 

On December 1, 1937, Federal District Judge Maris denied the 
defendant school district’s motion to dismiss the injunction suit.^ 
He said public officials should not question the religious basis of a 
sincere refusal to act when public safety, health, or morals, or 
personal or property rights were not prejudiced by such refusal; 
the refusal to salute the flag because of religious convictions did 
not involve such dangers. It was pointed out that the effect of the 
ruling of the school board was to make the flag, which is a symbol 
of religious liberty, a means of imposing a religious test as a con¬ 
dition of receiving the benefits of public education. Later, Judge 
Maris granted the requested injunction against the enforcement of 
the “salute or be expelled” order of the school board.® It may be 
noted parenthetically here that in the years 1937 and 1938 the 
Department of Justice received exactly three letters concerning 
the Jehovah’s Witnesses; the following year, 1939, apparently as a 
result of American reactions to the spreading conflict in Europe, 
numerous complaints were made to the Department regarding at¬ 
tacks upon the Witnesses. 

»21 F. Supp. 581, E.D. Pa. 

* 24 F. Supp. 271, E.D. Pa., June 18, 1938. 
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On March 4, 1940, the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit sustained the Gobitis injunction in a cogent 
opinion.’ The Court noted that the conflict boiled down to a ques¬ 
tion of whether the flag-salute requirement was such a rule of 
society for safety and good morals as must take precedence over 
liberty of conscience. It observed that the IMinersville school board 
rule imposed, not a prohibition upon action, but rather a command 
to do an act, and concluded that it was not of sufficient moment 
as a device for instilling respect for country to outweigh freedom 
of religious conscience. If invoked, it was held, the rule denied the 
religious freedom on which is based a great measure of the respect 
due this nation and its flag. 

But both lower courts were reversed in the federal Supreme 
Court on June 3, 1940.’’ Mr. Justice Frankfurter, speaking for the 
eight-to-one majority of the Court, acknowledged the question as 
being one of balancing a rule of political society against considera¬ 
tions of religious freedom. His conclusion, however, ran contrary 
to that of the circuit court. The necessity for cohesive patriotic 
sentiments was felt to be more important than the nonconformist 
religious views of the Witnesses. Said the majority: 

Our present task then, ... is to reconcile two rights in order to 
prevent either from destroying the other. . . . Natural unity is the 
basis of national security. . . . The precise issue, then, for us to 
decide is whether the legislatures of the various states and the au¬ 
thorities in a thousand counties and school districts of this country 
are barred from determining the appropriateness of various means to 
evoke that unifying sentiment without which there can ultimately be 
no liberties, civil or religious. ... So to hold would in effect make us 
the school board for the country. That authority has not been given 
to this Court, nor should we assume it. 

The Court then declined to question the choice by the school board 
of the flag exercise as an appropriate means to instill patriotic 
sentiment. 

1 108 Fed.(2d) 683. 

2 The Supreme Court had on four previous occasions upheld flag salute reg* 
ulations in per curiam decisions: Leoles v. Landers, el al., 302 U.S. 656 (1937); 
Hering v. State Board of Education, 303 U.S. 624 (1938); Gabrielli v. Knicker¬ 
bocker, 306 U.S. 621 (1939); and Johnson v. Deerfield. 306 U.S. 621 (1939), 
rehearing denied, 307 U.S. 6S0 (1939). 
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Admittedly, there are difficult questions involved here. Before 
attempting to suggest a solution, it will be well to review the effect 
of the decision. 

IV 

Between June 12 and June 20, 1940, hundreds of attacks upon 
the Witnesses were reported to the Department of Justice. Several 
were of such violence that it was deemed advisable to have the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation look into them. At Kennebunk, 
Maine, the Kingdom Hall was burned. At Rockville, Maryland, 
the police assisted a mob in dispersing a Bible meeting. At Litch¬ 
field, Illinois, practically the entire town mobbed a company of 
some sixty Witnesses who were canvassing it, and it was necessary 
to call on the state troopers to protect the members of the sect. 
Several Witnesses were charged with riotous conspiracy at Con- 
nersville, Indiana, their attorney was mobbed, and he and several 
other Witnesses who had attended the arraignment were beaten 
and driven out of town. At Jackson, Mississippi, members of a 
veterans’ organization, led by an individual claiming the rank of 
major, forcibly removed a number of Witnesses and their trailer 
homes from the town. 

Three instances of such vigilantism led by slate or municipal 
officers caused the Department of Justice to seek indictments 
against the officers for violation of the Civil Rights Act.‘ Jehovah's 
Witnesses’ conventions in July, 1940, were held in twenty cities 
in some fifteen states. At the urgent request of the Department 
of Justice, through the United States attorneys, local law enforce¬ 
ment officers were induced to give these conventions adequate 
protection, so that no violence attended. In this connection, it 
should be noted also that persecution of the Witnesses is peculiarly 
a small town and rural community phenomenon,' whereas the 
conventions were held in larger cities. 

In the two years following the decision, the files of the Depart- 

* Sec. 52, T. 18, U.S.C. The respective grand juries refused to indict. Then 
an information was filed in the worst of the three assaults in which a chief of 
police and a deputy sheriff had forced a group of Jehovah’s Witnesses to drink 
large doses of castor oil and had paraded the victims through the streets of 
Richwood, West Virginia, tied together with police department rope. The trial of 
this outrage resulted in a speedy conviction. 
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ment of Justice reflect an uninterrupted record of violence and 
persecution of the Witnesses. Almost without exception, the flag 
and the flag salute can be found as the percussion cap that sets off 
these acts. 

.\ttempts have been made to prosecute school children who had 
been expelled under “salute or be expelled” regulations on the 
ground that such children were incorrigible delinquents.' The par¬ 
ents have been prosecuted for failure to make their children attend 
school.- In Oklahoma, a group of Witness children, expelled from 
the Woods county public schools for refusal to salute the flag, were 
being tutored by an ex-school teacher in her home. She now has 
been convicted of failing to require the flag salute in her private 
classes, although she had formulated a different exercise, consisting 
of a pledge of allegiance to God and country and expressing respect 
for the flag.^ 

Attempts have been made to enforce ordinances requiring the 
flag salute as a condition precedent to the right to distribute litera¬ 
ture.^ Mississippi has enacted a statute, allegedly prompted by 
the stand of the Jehovah’s Witnesses against the flag salute, making 
it a crime to distribute printed matter calculated to encourage dis¬ 
loyalty to the United States."* Numerous Witnesses have been in¬ 
dicted under this act because they distributed literature explaining 
the sect’s opposition to the flag salute.® The flag has been used in 
a manner bordering on immorality by mobs which have baited 
groups of Jehovah’s Witnesses throughout the country. Mayoralty 
courts and justice of peace courts in nearly every state in the 
Union have entertained evidence relative to the refusal of the 

» In re Lefebvre, 20 Atl. (2nd), 185. In re Jones, 24 N.Y. Supp. 2nd, 10 (1940). 

*/n re La Trecchia, N.J. Sup. Ct. decided June 30, 1942, holding that the 
parents cannot be fined when the school board expels their children for refusing to 
salute the flag;-West Virginia v. Mercante, C. Ct. Hancock Co., W. Va., June 1, 
1942, to the same effect; and see the following pending cases: South Dakota v. 
Davis and wife. Sup. Ct. S.D.; Arizona v. Davis, Sup. Ct. Ariz.; Partian v. 
Oklahoma, Okla. Crim. Ct. of Appeals; Pendley v. Oklahoma, Okla. Crim. Ct. o 
Appeals; C/. People v. Sandstrom, 279 N.Y. 523 (1939). 

* Carter-Mort v. Oklahoma, pending upon appeal, Okla. Crim. Ct. of Appeals. 

< Kennedy, et al.. v. City of Moscow. Dist. Ct. Idaho. 39 F. Supp. 26 (1941)- 
Reid, el al., v. Brookville, et al., Dist. Ct., W.D. Pa., decided May 2, 1941. 

*H.R. 689 (Mo.) Regular Legislative Session, 1942. . 

® One of these cases, Mississippi v. Mills and wife, is now pending on appea 
the Miss. Sup. Ct. 
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Witnesses to compromise their religious convictions about the 
flag as an excuse to convict them on charges of breach of the peace, 
inciting to riot, violation of peddling ordinances, and other mis¬ 
demeanors. Few such convictions, however, have been honored on 
appeal to courts of record. 

This ugly picture of the two years following the Gobitis decision 
is an eloquent argument in support of the minority contention of 
Mr. Justice Stone. The placing of symbolic exercises on a higher 
plane than freedom of conscience has made this symbol an instru¬ 
ment of oppression of a religious minority. The flag has been 
violated by its misuse to deny the very freedoms it is intended to 
represent—the freedoms which themselves best engender a healthy 
“cohesive” respect for national institutions. In short, public health, 
safety, and morals have not been fortified by the compulsory 
flag-salute laws. Indeed, the result has been quite the contrary. 

It seems probable that a reversal of that ruling would pro¬ 
foundly enhance respect for the flag.’ The vigor of constitutional 
guarantees such as religious freedom, on which respect for flag and 
country must depend, stems from their ever renewed public recog¬ 
nition and observance. How much more effective an instrument of 
patriotic education it would be if the flag salute itself were made 
a practical daily exercise of a fundamental liberty, a liberty which 
is one of the four great freedoms which this nation upholds. 

Perhaps, however. Congress has by-passed the constitutional 
issue here involved and supplied a statutory solution. On June 22, 
1942, Public Law No. 623, codifying the rules and customs re¬ 
garding the use of and respect due the flag of the United Slates, 
became law. Section 7 of that act reads as follows: 

That the pledge of allegiance to the flag, “I pledge allegiance to the 
flag of the United States of .America and to the Republic for which 
it stands, one Nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for all,” 
be rendered by standing with the right hand over the heart; extending 
the hand, palm upw'ard, toward the flag at the words “to the flag” and 
holding^his position until the end. when the hand drops to the side. 

’ In the most recent case, the Supreme Court of Kansas has held that the re¬ 
fusal to salute the flag could not under the Kansas constitution be a ground for 
expelling a pupil from the Kansas public schools. Kansas v. Smith, decided July 
10, 1942. 
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However, civilans will always show full respect to the flag when the 
pledge is given by merely standing at attention, men removing the 
headdress. Persons in uniform shall render the military salute. 

This measure was sponsored by the American Legion, and to 
that organization must go the credit for the statesmanship re* 
llected in the recognition of ‘respect” as the most universally 
acceptable and tolerant word to be used in connection with the 
flag. 

Observe that full respect is all that is called for from civilians. 
Such respect may be shown merely by standing at attention. It is 
submitted that this law of Congress lays down a federal standard 
with regard to a matter which is primarily a concern of the national 
government, and therefore state and local regulations demanding 
a different standard of performance must give way entirely, or at 
least be made to conform. Speaking more concretely, a school 
board order respecting flag-exercises should not now be permitted 
to exact more of the pupil with religious scruples against the flag 
salute than that he should stand at attention while the exercise is 
being conducted. Full respect will thus be shown as measured by 
the paramount federal law, and the Jehovah’s Witnesses have 
again and again affirmed that they respect the flag and the prin¬ 
ciples which it represents. The Department of Justice has been 
assured that the Witnesses have no objection to standing at atten¬ 
tion during the flag-salute exercise. Finally, it is worthy of note 
that in the case next to be discussed three members of the majority 
of the Court in the Gobitis case have gratuitously acknowledged 
that the flag-salute ruling was wrongly decided.^ 

V 

This brings us to a consideration of the most recent religious 
freedom opinion of the Supreme Court, which involved variously 

^ Mr. Justice Black, Mr. Justice Douglas, and Mr. Justice Murphy joined in the 
following remarks, Jones v. Opelika, etc., decided June 8, 1942: ‘*The opinion of 
the Court sanctions a device which in our opinion suppresses or tends to suppress 
the free exercise of a religion practiced by a minority group. This is but another 
step in the direction which Minersville School District v. Gobitis, 310 U 5 . S86, 
took against the same religious minority and is a logical extension of the prindpto 
upon which that decision rested. Since we joined in the opinion in the GobiUS 
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a book and magazine peddler's licensing ordinance of the city of 
Opelika, Alabama,* a peddler's licensing ordinance of the city 
of Fort Smith, Arkansas," and a similar ordinance of the city of 
Casa Grande, Arizona.^ Each ordinance exacted a tax of varying 
amounts as a condition precedent to the right to peddle, and in 
each case Jehovah s \\ itnesses had been convicted of offending 
these ordinances by distributing religious literature, asking and re¬ 
ceiving in return a ^'contribution" usually of a sum fixed as the 
price of the particular piece of literature. 

The Supreme Court, by a five to four majority, ruled that sales 
of religious literature by the Witnesses were more commercial than 
religious transactions, and therefore such transactions could 
properly be subjected to a nondiscriminatory privilege tax. 

In a dissent filed by Chief Justice Stone, it is pointed out that 
the license fees were straight taxes and were no part of any rea¬ 
sonable regulatory scheme, that the tax measures were enacted 
for ordinary business enterprises, while the Witnesses’ activity was 
religious and their money transactions in the nature of solicitation. 
He concluded that such taxes were a prior restraint upon the de¬ 
fendants’ religious activities, and hence offended the religious free¬ 
dom guarantees of the Fourteenth Amendment: 

• . . It seems fairly obvious that if the present taxes, laid in small 
communities upon peripatetic religious propagandists, are to be sus¬ 
tained, a way has been found for the effective suppression of speech 
and press and religion despite constitutional guaranties. The very taxes 
now before us are better adapted to that end than were the stamp taxes 
which so successfully curtailed the dissemination of ideas by eight¬ 
eenth-century newspapers and pamphleteers, and which were a moving 
cause of the American Revolution. See Collett, History of the Taxes 


case, we think this is an appropriate occasion to state that we now believe that it 
was also wrongly decided. Certainly our democratic form of government function¬ 
ing under the historic Bill of Rights has a high responsibility to accommodate 
itself to the religious views of minorities, however unpopular and unorthodox 
those views may be. The First Amendment does not put the right freely to exer¬ 
cise religion in a subordinate position. We fear, however, that the opinions in 
this and in the Gobitis case do exactly that.” 

^ The amount of the tax was $10 per annum, $5 for transient book agents. 

2 The amount of the tax was $25 per month, $10 per week, or $2.50 per day. 

^ The amount of the tax was $2S per quarter-year. 
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on Knowledge, vol. 1, c. 1; May, Constitutional History of England, 
7th ed., vol. 2, p. 245; Hanson, Government and the Press, 1695- 
1763, pp. 7-14; Morison, The English Newspaper, 1622-1932, pp. 
83-88; Grosjean v. American Press Co. supra, 245-49. Vivid recollec¬ 
tions of the effect of those taxes on the freedom of the press survived 
to inspire the adoption of the First Amendment. 

In a separate dissent, Mr. Justice Murphy emphasizes that the 
purpose of the activity in question was not commercial, but was 
rather dissemination of religious views. The burden of the tax 
was, therefore, directly upon freedom of speech, of the press, and 
of religion. 

This decision caused an immediate reaction in the press. The 
majority of the editorials examined expressed dissatisfaction with 
the result reached.’ The minority opinions were lauded. While this 
reaction can be in part attributed to the fear that freedom of the 
press was unfavorably involved, it nevertheless was heartening to 
observe that so unpopular a minority sect as Jehovah’s Witnesses 
found so many ready champions to defend its constitutional rights. 
Some papers gave the opinion straight reporting treatment, some 
editorialized on the continuation of split opinions in the high court, 
and a very few sided with the majority.- 

Too little time has passed for any possible trend occasioned by 
the license tax decision to be accurately reflected in the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice files, but already letters have been received re¬ 
questing copies of the opinion for information as a basis for draft¬ 
ing peddlers’ licensing ordinances for the avowed purpose of putting 

* Age Herald, Birmingham. Ala., June 11, 1942; Courier, Evansville, Ind., June 

II, 1942; Free Press, Burlington, Vt., June 10, 1942; Journal-TraTsscript, Peoria, 

III, , June 11,1942; Times-Dispatch, Richmond, V'a., June 12,1942 ; Herald, Hutch¬ 
inson, Kan., June 11, 1942; News and Courier, Charleston, S.C., June 12, 1942; 
Virginian-Pilot, Norfolk, Va., June 12, 1942 ; Enterprise, Beaumont, Tex., July 5, 
1942; Journal-Times, Racine, Wis., June 11, 1942; Times-Herald, Washington, 
D.C., June 12, 1942; State Gazette, Trenton, N.J., June 11, 1942; Tribune, Lewis¬ 
ton, Ida., June 11, 1942; Democrat, Johnstown, Pa., June 15,1942 ; Post-Dispatch, 
St. Louis, Mo., June 12, 1942; Journal of Commerce, Chicago, III., June 15,1942; 
Dispatch, Roswell, N. Mex., June 11, 1942. And see the editorials in Newsweek, 
June 29, 1942. Vol. 19, No. 26, p. 68, and Time, June 22, 1942, Vol. 39, No. 25. 

pp. 55, 56. . 

i Herald-News, Passaic, N.J., June 11, 1942. Admittedly, this footnote ana 
footnote 1 on this page represent the sampling method. But observe that on the 
basis of these samples the ratio is 19 to 1. 
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a stop to Jehovah's Witnesses’ activities. The thought is present 
that most communities will at once resort to this expedient. If 
this occurs, the fears of the dissenting Justices that such legis¬ 
lation is oppressive will appear to be justified. 

The following comments are offered in an effort to pin down the 
problem, which is likely to become lost in rhetorical references to 
the Constitution. The gist of the majority opinion is found in 
the following sentence: “But it is because we view these sales as 
partaking more of commercial than religious or educational trans¬ 
actions that we find the ordinances, as here presented, valid.” 

This is an assumption which it will be well to consider in the 
light of the following facts, pro and con: Pro: (1) Transfer of 
books or other literature, and a fixed payment in return, having 
the appearance of a sale; (2) Witnesses who devote their full 
time to their missionary work receive expense money.' Con: 
(1) The admitted nonprofit nature of the transaction ; (2) The un¬ 
disputed fact that the articles involved were religious and a means 
of evangelizing; ( 3 ) The distributors are professed ministers of 
their religion and do not profit personally; (4) The funds collected 
are devoted to the support of the religious movement; ( 5 ) The 
probable fact that the purchaser views his payment of money as 
nothing more than a contribution. 

If this is an honest tabulation, the religious character of the 
transaction is supported by the numerically preponderant facts. 
The weight to be assigned to each fact is conjectural, but no part 
of the money transaction can be divorced from its religious aspect. 
The distribution of the literature is an exercise of religion, just as 
is a Sunday sermon. The money received goes to the support of 
that exercise. By the exaction of a tax, that exercise of religion is 
burdened, and to the extent that It is,, the freedom of religion 
defined in the First Amendment and protected by the Fourteenth 
Amendment is inescapably abridged. 

The conclusion is that the majority of the Court drew a line 
between commercial and religious transactions, but did not make 
sufficiently clear the basis for drawing it. There seems to be reason 
for arguing that the line should not have been drawn in favor 
of the commercial taxable aspect when the transaction was funda- 

' C/. Opinion No. 14, Vol. Ill, National Headquarters Selective Service System. 
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mentally dissemination of religious beliefs, the distributor being 
a minister or evangelist without personal gain, and when the 
money received is directly sustaining of the means of religious ex¬ 
pression. Were the distributor or salesman to peddle primarily 
for personal profit, he might well be taxed for the privilege of 
distributing even religious tracts. Again, if the articles sold were 
not religious treatises, though sold for the profit of a religious or¬ 
ganization, a tax on the seller would not appear to abridge any 
exercise of religion. In each such instance, the profit motive, or the 
non-religious nature of the articles dispensed, would divorce the 
religious from the commercial aspect of the otherwise equivocal 
“sales.” 

Admittedly, the balancing of the conflicting religious and social 
interests in both the flag-salute case and the license tax cases is 
a delicate and difficult problem. The foregoing discussion has 
attempted to attack this problem in the light of the nation-wide 
picture which has been peculiarly available to the writers through 
the files of the Department of Justice. Should these issues again be 
presented to the Supreme Court, as it seems inevitable they will 
be, it is hoped that the reflections here expressed will be thrown 
in the balance.^ 


ADDENDA 

The Lovell, Schneider and Cantwell cases have since been fol¬ 
lowed by the Supreme Court in Largent v. Texas decided March 8, 
1943, and Jamison v. Texas, also decided March 8, 1943. 

^ A motion has been made for a rehearing of Jones v. Opelika, etc., decided 
June 8, 1942. A petition for certiorari has been filed in the Supreme Court in a 
somewhat similar license tax case arising in the District of Columbia, Busey v. 
Dist. of Columbia, decided April 15, 1942, in the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia. 

On October 6, 1942, a three-judge court sitting in the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District of West Virginia in the case of Walter 
Barnette, et al., v. West Virginia State Board of Education granted an injunction 
against the State Board prohibiting enforcement of the flag salute requirement in 
the public schools of West Virginia in cases where school children have religious 
scruples against participating in the salute. The court felt that the authority of 
the Gobitis case had been so impaired by the change of heart of three members of 
the Supreme Court who had joined in the majority opinion that it was no longer 
a binding precedent. An order permitting the defendant, State Board, to appeal 
was entered by District Judge Ben Moore, October 30, 1942. 
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The Mississippi sedition statute mentioned in footnotes S and 

6 on page 308 has been upheld by the Supreme Court of the State 

of Mississippi. An appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of the 

United States and the case was argued during the month of Aoril 
1943. ^ ’ 

The petition for a rehearing in the case of Jones v. Opelika was 
granted by the Supreme Court and the case is now awaiting de¬ 
cision following reargument. 

The case of Barnette, et al., v. West Virginia State Board of 
Education has also been appealed and argued in the Supreme 
Court. This case is likewise awaiting a final decision. 

April 27, 1943 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. This is an excellent example of a research paper. What other 
selections in this book might be called research papers? What are the 
requirements of and the limitations to research? What is the purpose 
of research? How can these authors tell when they have completed their 
research and are ready to write? 

2. What are the particular problems in writing a research paper? 
From this paper illustrate some of the problems and show how they 
are met. 

3. How do these authors limit their subject? Indicate the passages 
which mark the boundaries of the subject. 

4. Do these authors have an impersonal, objective attitude toward 
their material? Do they want merely to present a subject, or do they 
also wish to further an attitude toward that subject? Should “re¬ 
search” be objective, scientific? Do you think these writers are? 

5. Are these writers writing an apologia for the Jehovah’s Wit¬ 
nesses? Are they writing principally about the Jehovah’s Witnesses? 

6 . What is the importance of the three pages of historical survey, 
the section before the words, “This brief review, . . .”? What do they 
contribute to the total paper? Could you call them an introduction? 

7. Do you think, on the basis of the summary of the beliefs of the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, that the society could rightly be suppressed as 
“revolutionary”? What would be the attitude of the authors? 

8 . How far would these authors wish religious liberty to be ex¬ 
tended? Point out passages in the essay which seem to you to answer 
this question. 
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9. Do these writers seem to hold that the Supreme Court has, in 
the case of the Jehovah’s Witnesses, yielded to public pressure in 
changing its mind? Do the authors wish their article to influence judi¬ 
cial decision? Would Justice Rossman seem to be in favor of judicial 
supremacy? Are these authors? Where, in a democracy, does suprem¬ 
acy lie? Because the majority of people dislike (to use a mild word) 
the Jehovah s \\ itnesses, should this sect be suppressed, forced out of 
existence? 

10. Study the footnotes in this essay. What different kinds are used? 
What purpose is served by each kind? 


AMERICANS ENTERING JAPAN, 

1853 AND 1854 

ISlaithe'w C. Perry and Francis L. Hawks 

This selection is made up of several parts of the published Narrative 
oj the Expedition ... to the China Seas and Japan (1856), written 
by Commodore Matthew C. Perry, who commanded the expedition, 
and Francis L. Hawks. It has the immediacy and directness of on the 
spot reporting, though it was presented to the American public two or 
three years after the events described. It is a participant’s account of 
an important historical event. 


July 14. The guides in the Japanese boats pointed to the landing 
place toward the center of the curved shore, where a temporary 
wharf had been built from the beach by means of bags of sand 
and straw. The advance boat soon touched the spot, and Captain 
Buchanan, who commanded the party, sprang ashore, being the 
first of the Americans who landed in the Kingdom of Japan. He 
was immediately followed by Major Zeilin, of the marines. The 
rest of the boats now pulled in and disembarked their respective 
loads. The marines (one hundred) marched up the wharf and 
formed into lines on either side, facing the sea; then came the 
hundred sailors, who were also ranged in rank and file as they 
advanced, while the two bands brought up the rear. The whole 
number of Americans, including sailors, marines, musicians, and 
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officers, amounted to nearly three hundred; no very formidable 
array, but still quite enough for a peaceful occasion, and com¬ 
posed of very vigorous, able-bodied men, who contrasted strongly 
with the smaller and more effeminate-looking Japanese. These 
latter had mustered in great force, the amount of which the gov¬ 
ernor of Uraga stated to be five thousand; but, seemingly, they 
far outnumbered that. Their line extended around the whole circuit 
of the beach, from the further extremity of the village to the abrupt 
proclivity of the hill which bounded the bay on the northern side; 
while an immense number of the soldiers thronged in. behind and 
under cover of the cloth screens which stretched along the rear. 
The loose order of this Japanese army did not betoken any very 
great degree of discipline. The soldiers were tolerably well armed 
and equipped. Their uniform was very much like the ordinary 
Japanese dress. Their arms were swords, spears, and matchlocks. 
Those in the front were all infantry, archers, and lancers; but 
large bodies of cavalry were seen behind, somewhat in the distance, 
as if held in reserve. The horses of these seemed of a fine breed, 
hardy, of good bottom, and brisk in action ; and these troopers, with 
their rich caparisons, presented at least a showy cavalcade. Along 
the base of the rising ground which ascended behind the village, 
and entirely in the rear of the soldiers, was a large number of the 
inhabitants, among whom there was quite an assemblage of women, 
who gazed with intense curiosity, through the openings in the 
line of the military, upon the stranger visitors from another 
hemisphere. 

On the arrival of the Commodore, his suite of officers formed a 
double line along the landing place, and, as he passed up between, 
they fell in order behind him. The procession was then formed 
and took up its march tow'ard the house of reception, the route to 
which was pointed out by Kayama Yezaiman and his interpreter, 
who preceded the party. The marines led the way, and, the sailors 
following, the Commodore was duly escorted up the beach. The 
United States flag and the broad pennant were borne by two 
athletic seamen, who had been selected from the crews of the 
squadron on account of their stalwart proportions. Two boys, 
dressed for the ceremony, preceded the Commodore, bearing in 
an envelope of scarlet cloth the boxes which contained his ere- 
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dentials and the President's letter. These documents, of folio size, 
were beautifully written on vellum, and not folded, but bound in 
blue silk velvet. Each seal, attached by cords of interwoven gold 
and silk with pendant gold tassels, was encased in a circular box 
six inches in diameter and three in depth, wrought of pure gold. 
Each of the documents, together with its seal, was placed in a box 
of rosewood about a foot long, with lock, hinges, and mountings, 
all of gold. On either side of the Commodore marched a tall, well- 
formed Negro, who, armed to the teeth, acted as his personal 
guard. These blacks, selected for the occasion, were two of the 
best-looking fellows of their color that the squadron could furnish, 
All this, of course, was but for effect. 

The procession was obliged to make a somewhat circular move¬ 
ment to reach the entrance of the house of reception. This gave a 
good opportunity for the display of the escort. The building, which 
was but a short distance from the landing, was soon reached. In 
front of the entrance were two small brass cannon which were old 
and apparently of European manufacture; on either side were 
grouped a rather straggling company of Japanese guards, whose 
costume was different from that of the other soldiers. Those on the 
right were dressed in tunics, gathered in at the waist with broad 
sashes, and in full trousers of a gray color, the capacious width of 
which was drawn in at the knees, while their heads were bound 
with a white cloth in the form of a turban. They were armed with 
muskets upon which bayonets and flintlocks were observed. The 
guards on the left were dressed in a rather dingy, brown-colored 
uniform turned up with yellow, and carried old-fashioned match¬ 
locks. 

The Commodore, having been escorted to the door of the house 
of reception, entered w’ith his suite. The building showed marks of 
hasty erection, and the timbers and boards of pine wood were 
numbered, as if they had been fashioned previously and brought to 
the spot all ready to be put together. The first portion of the struc¬ 
ture entered was a kind of tent, principally constructed of painted 
canvas, upon which in various places the imperial arms were 
painted. Its area enclosed a space of nearly forty feet square. 
Beyond this entrance hall was an inner apartment to which a car¬ 
peted path led. The floor of the outer room was generally covered 
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with white cloth, but through its center passed a slip of red- 
colored carpet, which showed the direction to the interior cham¬ 
ber. This latter was entirely carpeted with red cloth, and was the 
state apartment of the building, where the reception was to take 
place. Its floor was somewhat raised, like a dais, above the general 
level, and was handsomely adorned for the occasion. Violet-colored 
hangings of silk and fine cotton, with the imperial coat of arms 
embroidered in white, hung from the walls which enclosed the 
inner room, on three sides, while the front was left open to the 
antechamber or outer room. 

As the Commodore and his suite ascended to the reception room, 
the two dignitaries who were seated on the left arose and bowed, 
and the Commodore and suite were conducted to the armchairs 
which had been provided for them on the right. The interpreters 
announced the names and titles of the high Japanese functionaries 
as Toda-Idzu-no-kami, Toda, prince of Idzu, and Ido-Iwami-no- 
kami, Ido, prince of Iwami. They were both men of advanced 
years, the former apparently about fifty, and the latter some ten 
or fifteen years older. Prince Toda was the better-looking man of 
the two, and the intellectual expression of his large forehead and 
amiable look of his regular features contrasted very favorably 
with the more wrinkled and contracted and less intelligent face 
of his associate, the prince of Iwami. They were both very richly 
dressed, their garments being of heavy silk brocade interwoven 
with elaborately wrought figures in gold and silver. 

From the beginning the two princes had assumed an air of 
statuesque formality, which they preserved during the whole inter¬ 
view, as they never spoke a word, and rose from their seats only 
at the entrance and exit of the Commodore, when they made a 
grave and formal bow. Yezaiman and his interpreters acted as 
masters of ceremony during the occasion. On entering, they took 
their positions at the upper end of the room, kneeling down beside 
a large lacquered box of scarlet color, supported by feet, gilt or of 
brass. 

For some time after the Commodore and his suite had taken 
their seats there was a pause of some minutes, not a word being 
uttered on either side. Tatznoske, the principal interpreter, was 
the first to break silence, which he did by asking Mr. Portman, the 
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Dutch interpreter, whether the letters were ready for delivery, 
and stating that the prince Toda was prepared to receive them; 
and that the scarlet box at the upper end of the room was prepared 
as the receptacle for them. The Commodore, upon this being com¬ 
municated to him, beckoned to the boys who stood in the lower 
hall to advance, when they immediately obeyed his summons 
and came forward, bearing the handsome boxes which contained 
the President’s letter and other documents. The two stalwart 
Negroes followed immediately in rear of the boys and, marching 
up to the scarlet receptacle, received the boxes from the hands of 
the bearers, opened them, took out the letters and, displaying the 
writing and seals, laid them upon the lid of the Japanese box—all 
in perfect silence. The President’s letter . . . (is) here given. . . . 

Millard Fillmore, President of the United States 
OF America, to His Imperial Majesty, 
the Emperor of Japan 

Great and Good Friend: I send you this public letter by Com¬ 
modore Matthew C. Perry, an officer of the highest rank in the 
navy of the United States, and commander of the squadron now 
visiting your imperial majesty’s dominions. 

I have directed Commodore Perry to assure your imperial 
majesty that I entertain the kindest feelings toward your majesty’s 
person and government, and that I have no other object in sending 
him to Japan but to propose to your imperial majesty that the 
United States and Japan should live in friendship and have com¬ 
mercial intercourse with each other. 

The Constitution and laws of the United States forbid all inter¬ 
ference with the religious or political concerns of other nations. I 
have particularly charged Commodore Perry to abstain from every 
act which could possibly disturb the tranquillity of your imperial 
majesty’s dominions. 

The United States of America reach from ocean to ocean, and 
our Territory of Oregon and State of California lie directly opposite 
to the dominions of your imperial majesty. Our steamships can go 
from California to Japan in eighteen days. 

Our great State of California produces about sixty millions of 
dollars in gold every year, besides silver, quicksilver, precious 
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stones, and many other valuable articles. Japan is also a rich and 
fertile country, and produces many very valuable articles. Your 
imperial majesty's subjects are skilled in many of the arts. I am 
desirous that our two countries should trade with each other, for 
the benefit both of Japan and the United States. 

We know that the ancient laws of your imperial majesty's gov¬ 
ernment do not allow of foreign trade, except with the Chinese and 
the Dutch ; but, as the state of the world changes and new govern¬ 
ments are formed, it seems to be wise, from time to time, to make 
new laws. There was a time when the ancient laws of your imperial 
majesty’s government were first made. 

About the same time America, which is sometimes called the 
New World, was first discovered and settled by the Europeans. For 
a long time there were but a few people, and they were poor. They 
have now become quite numerous; their commerce is very ex¬ 
tensive; and they think that, if your imperial majesty were so far 
to change the ancient laws as to allow* a free trade between the two 
countries, it w'ould be extremely beneficial to both. 

If your imperial majesty is not satisfied that it would be safe 
altogether to abrogate the ancient laws which forbid foreign trade, 
they might be suspended for five or ten years, so as to try the 
experiment. If it does not prove as beneficial as was hoped, the 
ancient laws can be restored. The United States often limit their 
treaties with foreign states for a few years, and they renew them 
or not, as they please. 

I have directed Commodore Perry to mention another thing to 
your imperial majesty. Many of our ships pass every year from 
California to China; and great numbers of our people pursue the 
whale fishery near the shores of Japan. It sometimes happens, in 
stormy weather, that one of our ships is wrecked on your imperial 
majesty’s shores. In all such cases we ask, and expect, that our 
unfortunate people should be treated with kindness, and that their 
property should be protected, till we can send a vessel and bring 
them away. We are very much in earnest in this. 

Commodore Perry is also directed by me to represent to your 
imperial majesty that we understand there is a great abundance of 
coal and provisions In the Empire of Japan. Our steamships, in 
crossing the great ocean, burn a great deal of coal, and it is not 
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convenient to bring it all the way from America. We wish that 
our steamships and other vessels should be allowed to stop in 
Japan and supply themselves with coal, provisions, and water. 
They will pay for them in money, or anything else your imperial 
majesty's subjects may prefer; and we request your imperial 
majesty to appoint a convenient port, in the southern part of the 
Empire, where our vessels may stop for this purpose. We are very 
desirous of this. 

These are the only objects for which I have sent Commodore 

Perry, with a powerful squadron, to pay a visit to your imperial 

majesty s renowned city of Yedo: friendship, commerce, a supply 

of coal and provisions, and protection for our shipwrecked peo¬ 
ple. 

We have directed Commodore Perry to beg your imperial 
majesty s acceptance of a few gifts. They are of no great value in 
themselves; but some of them may serve as specimens of the 
articles manufactured in the United States, and they are intended 
as tokens of our sincere and respectful friendship. 

May the Almighty have your imperial majesty in His great and 
holy keeping! 

In witness whereof, I have caused the great seal of the United 
States to be hereunto affixed, and have subscribed the same with 
my name, at the city of Washington, in America, the seat of my 
government, on the thirteenth day of the month of November, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty-two. 

[Seal attached.] 

Your good friend, 

Millard Fillmore 

By the President: 

Edward Everett, 

Secretary of State 

(1854) 

March 24. After the concessions made by the Japanese, related 
in the last chapter, the greatest good feeling prevailed on both 
sides, and there seemed every prospect of establishing those na¬ 
tional relations which had been the purpose of Commodore Perry’s 
mission. In accordance with the harmony and friendship which 
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existed, there was an interchange of those courtesies by which 
mutual good feeling seeks an outward expression. The Japanese 
had acknowledged, with courtly thanks, the presents which had 
been bestowed on behalf of the government, and now, on the 24 th 
of March [1854], invited the Commodore to receive the various 
gifts which had been ordered by the Emperor in return, as a pub¬ 
lic recognition of the courtesy of the United States. 

The Commodore, accordingly, landed at Yokohama, with a 
suite of officers and his interpreters, and was received at the treaty 
house, with the usual ceremonies, by the high commissioners. The 
large reception room was crowded with the various presents. The 
red-covered settees, numerous tables and stands, and even the floors 
were heaped with the different articles. The objects were of 
Japanese manufacture, and consisted of specimens of rich bro¬ 
cades and silks, of their famous lacquered ware, such as chowchow 
boxes, tables, trays, and goblets, all skillfully wrought and finished 
with an exquisite polish; of porcelain cups of wonderful light¬ 
ness and transparency, adorned with figures and flow'ers in gold 
and variegated colors, and exhibiting a workmanship which sur¬ 
passed even that of the ware for which the Chinese are remarkable. 
Fans, pipe cases, and articles of apparel in ordinary use, of no 
great value, but of exceeding interest, were scattered in among 
the more luxurious and costly objects. 

With the usual order and neatness which seem almost instinctive 
with the Japanese, the various presents had been arranged in lots, 
and classified in accordance with the rank of those for whom they 
were respectively intended. The commissioners took their position 
at the further end of the room, and, when the Commodore and 
his suite entered, the ordinary compliments having been inter¬ 
changed, the Prince Hayashi read aloud, in Japanese, the list of 
presents, and the names of the persons to whom they were to be 
given. This was then translated by Yenoske into Dutch, and by 
Mr. Portman into English. This ceremony being over, the Com¬ 
modore was invited by the commissioners into the inner room, 
where he was presented with two complete sets of Japanese coins, 
three matchlocks, and two swords. These gifts, though of no great 
intrinsic value, were very significant evidences of the desire of 
the Japanese to express their respect for the representative of the 
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United States. The mere bestowal of the coins, in direct opposition 
to the Japanese laws, which forbid, absolutely, all issue of their 
money beyond the Kingdom, was an act of marked favor. 


Monday, March 27, was the day appointed for the entertain¬ 
ment to which the Commodore had invited the commissioners 
and their attendants. Accordingly, great arrangements were made 
in the flagship preparatory to the occasion. The quarter-deck 
was adorned with a great variety of flags, and all parts of the 
steamer put in perfect order, while the officers, marines, and men 
dressed themselves in their uniforms and prepared to do honor in 
every respect to their expected visitors. 

The Commodore was determined to give the Japanese a favor¬ 
able impression of American hospitality, and had accordingly 
spared no pains in providing most bountifully for the large party 
expected, which was understood to comprise no less than seventy, 
exclusive of the boatmen and menials. As it was known that the 
strictness of Japanese etiquette would not allow the high commis¬ 
sioners to sit at the same table with their subordinates, the Com¬ 
modore ordered two banquets, one to be spread in his cabin for 
the chief dignitaries, and another on the quarter-deck. The Com¬ 
modore had long before made up his mind to give this entertain¬ 
ment as soon as the negotiations with the Japanese took a turn 
sufficiently favorable to justify some degree of convivial rejoicing. 
He had accordingly reserved for it live bullocks, some sheep, and 
a supply of game and poultry. The ordinary cabin stores of pre¬ 
served meats, fish, vegetables, fruits, and a choice supply of the 
best wines furnished every requisite for the preparation of a gen¬ 
erous feast. These abundant materials, under the cunning hands of 
the Commodore’s chef de cuisine, assumed nearly every variety of 
dish attractive to the eye and appetizing to the taste. 

Previous to coming on board the Powhatan, the commissioners 
visited the sloop-of-war Macedonian, being saluted as they stepped 
on her deck by seventeen guns from the Mississippi, lying near. 
The great guns and boarders having been exercised for their enter¬ 
tainment, the commissioners, with their numerous attendants, left 
for the Powhatan, the Macedonian firing a salvo in their honor as 
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they took their departure. On arriving on board the flagship, they 
were first conducted through the different departments of the 
steamer, and examined with minute interest the guns and the ma¬ 
chinery. A boat was lowered, with a howitzer in its bows, and this 
was repeatedly discharged, much to their amusement; for, al¬ 
though not a very warlike people (at least in their modern his- 
tory), the Japanese evidently had a great fondness for martial 
exercise and display. The engines were next put in motion, and 
they evinced the usual intelligence of the higher class of Japanese 
in their inquiries and remarks. After satisfying their curiosity, 
dinner was announced, and the five commissioners were conducted 
to the Commodore s cabin, where a very handsome banquet awaited 
them. The subordinate officials, amounting to about sixty, were 
provided for under the awning on the quarter-deck, where a large 
table had been spread with an abundant supply. 

The Commodore had invited the four captains of the squadron, 
his interpreter, Mr. Williams, and his secretary to join the com¬ 
missioners at the table. Yenoske, the Japanese interpreter, was 
allowed the privilege, as a special condescension on the part of 
his superiors, to sit at a side table in the cabin, where his humble 
position did not seem to disturb either his equanimity or his ap¬ 
petite. Hayashi, who always preserved his grave and dignified 
bearing, ate and drank sparingly, but tasted of every dish, and 
sipped of every kind of wine. The others proved themselves famous 
trenchermen, and entered more heartily than their chief into the 
conviviality of the occasion. Matsusaki was the soul of the party, 
and showed at once a very decided appreciation of American 
fare, and a special fondness for the champagne, with no marked 
aversion, however, to the other wines and beverages. The liqueurs, 
particularly the maraschino, seemed to suit the tastes of the Jap¬ 
anese exactly, and they drank unnumbered glasses of it. Matsusaki, 
who was a jovial fellow, soon showed the effects of his copious 
libations, and became very particularly happy. Hayashi, the grave 
prince, was the only one, in fact, whose sobriety was proof against 
the unrestrained conviviality which prevailed among his bac¬ 
chanalian coadjutors. 

The Japanese party upon deck, who were entertained by a large 
body of officers from the various ships, became quite uproarious 
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under the influence of overflowing supplies of champagne, Ma¬ 
deira, and punch, which they seemed greatly to relish. The Jap¬ 
anese took the lead in proposing healths and toasts, and were by 
no means the most backward in drinking them. They kept shout¬ 
ing at the top of their voices, and were heard far above the music 
of the bands that enlivened the entertainment by a succession of 
brisk and cheerful tunes. It was, in short, a scene of noisy con¬ 
viviality and of very evident enjoyment on the part of the guests. 
The eating was no less palatable to them than the drinking, and 
the rapid disappearance of the large quantity and variety of the 
viands profusely heaped upon the table w’as quite a marvel, even 
to the heartiest feeders among the Americans. In the eagerness of 
the Japanese appetite, there was but little discrimination in the 
choice of dishes and in the order of courses, and the most startling 
heterodoxy was exhibited in the confused commingling of fish, 
flesh, and fowl, soups and sirups, fruits and fricassees, roast and 
boiled, pickles and preserves. As a most generous supply had been 
provided, there were still some remnants of the feast left, after 
the guests had satisfied their voracity, and most of these the 
Japanese, in accordance with their usual custom, stowed away 
about their persons to carry off with them. The Japanese always 
have an abundant supply of paper within the left bosom of their 
loose robes in a capacious pocket. This is used for various purposes; 
one species, as soft as our cotton cloth, and withal exceedingly 
tough, is used for a pocket handkerchief; another furnishes the 
material for taking notes, or for wrapping up what is left after a 
feast. On the present occasion, when the dinner was over, all the 
Japanese guests simultaneously spread out their long folds of 
paper, and gathering what scraps they could lay their hands on, 
without regard to the kind of food, made an envelope of con¬ 
glomerate eatables in which there was such a confusion of the sour 
and sweet, the albuminous, oleaginous, and saccharine, that the 
chemistry of Liebig, or the practiced taste of the Commodore’s 
Parisian cook, would never have reached a satisfactory analysis. 
Nor was this the result of gluttony, or a deficiency of breeding: it 
was the fashion of the country. These unsavory parcels they stowed 
away in their pockets, or in their capacious sleeves, to carry away 
with them. The practice was universal, and they not only always 
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followed it themselves, but insisted that their American guests, 
when entertained at a Japanese feast, should adopt it also. When¬ 
ever the Commodore and his officers were feasted on shore, they 
had paper parcels of what was left thrust into their hands on 
leaving, which they were obliged to take away with them, as it 
seemed an important part of Japanese hospitality, which could 
not be declined without giving offense. 

After the banquet, the Japanese were entertained by an exhibi¬ 
tion of Negro minstrelsy, got up by some of the sailors, who, black¬ 
ing their faces and dressing themselves in character, enacted their 
parts with a humor that would have gained them unbounded ap¬ 
plause from a New York audience even at Christy's. The gravity 
of the saturnine Hayashi was not proof against the grotesque 
exhibition, and even he joined the rest in the general hilarity pro¬ 
voked by the farcical antics and humorous performances of the 
mock Negroes. It was now sunset, and the Japanese prepared to 
depart with quite as much wine in them as they could well bear. 
The jovial Matsusaki threw his arms about the Commodore’s neck, 
crushing, in his tipsy embrace, a pair of new epaulettes, and re¬ 
peating, in Japanese, with maudlin affection, these words, as inter¬ 
preted in English: “Nippon and America, all the same heart.’’ He 
then went toddling into his boat, supported by some of his more 
steady companions, and soon all the happy party had left the 
ships and were making rapidly for the shore. The Saratoga fired 
the salute of seventeen guns as the last boat pulled off from the 
Powhatan, and the squadron was once more left in the usual quiet 
of ordinary ship’s duty. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. What were the historical circumstances behind Commodore 
Perry’s visit to Japan? Are they adequately outlined in this narrative 
sketch? 

2. What is the purpose of the writers here? Are they comparing 
two civilizations, two peoples? Is the style in which the selection is 
written suitable to the purpose and subject matter? Is there any sug¬ 
gestion of humor or ridicule? Do the writers betray any feeling of 
superiority? Do the writers belittle any Japanese customs? 

3. In what ways in his letter did President Fillmore try to win 
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over the Emperor of Japan? Is the letter a clear statement of the 
American aims? 

4. The writers admit that the party made calculated use of display 
and ceremony for the sake of effect. Did the President in his letter 
do some of the same thing? 

5. \\hat does this selection reveal of the American character and 
tradition? Is there any material here which would be useful in writing 
a character study of the .American people? 


AMERICANS ENTER TOKYO, 1945 

Frank L. Kluckhohn 

Tokyo, Saturday, Sept. 8— The Stars and Stripes were raised 
officially over Tokyo today as Gen. Douglas MacArthur formally 
established authority over Japan’s battered capital in the name of 
the United Nations. 

Accompanied by only one squadron of the historic Seventh 
Cavalry Regiment of the First Cavalry Division, General Mac¬ 
Arthur drove into the capital with his Chief of Staff and his aides 
to the compound of the United States Embassy where the flag 
was formally raised in a brief, simple ceremony. (Previously a 
flag had been raised unofficially over the Nippon Times building.] 

The only formal march was a brief parade by the Seventh’s 
Second Squadron from a point near the Imperial Palace where it 
alighted from trucks from Yokohama to the Embassy but all day 
long—with 2,000,000 Japanese in the homeland still armed—the 
entire cavalry division, one of whose units, the Seventh Regiment, 
originally fought with Gen. George A. Custer, rolled with its 
mechanized equipment or traveled by train to a rendezvous point 
near the Meiji Shrine in Tokyo. 

MacARTHUR DECLINES ESCORT 

Following his custom of never traveling with an escort, General 
MacArthur declined a Japanese Government offer to line the 

From the New York TimeSf September 8, 1945- Used by permission of the 
New York Timtz. 
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three-mile route with armed police. Standing alone before Lieut, 
Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger. commander of the Eighth Army, 
which will garrison Tokyo, General MacArthur said : 

“General Eichelberger, have our country's flag unfurled and in 
Tokyo’s sun let it wave in its full glory as a symbol of hope for 
the oppressed and as a harbinger of victory for the right.” 

General Eichelberger saluted and repeated the order while a 
band of honor played the United States national anthem. \s the 
guard of honor and others present saluted, the flag was slowly 
raised on a pole, whence it can be seen from much of the small 
intact part of Tokyo. Lieut. Col. Eugene P. Walsh, chaplain of the 
First Cavalry Division, gave benediction and the ceremony was 
over. Then General MacArthur and his party returned to Yoko¬ 
hama. 

The American entry was virtually ignored by the Japanese. Only 
a handful of the Tokyo residents watched the parade and none 
gathered near the Embassy. 

General MacArthur’s party had left the Customs Building in 
Yokohama, which is his headquarters, at 10 A. M. Tokyo time, 
in two cars. The Supreme Commander for the Allies was accom¬ 
panied by his Chief of Staff, Lieut. Gen. Richard K. Sutherland, 
his military secretary, Brig. Gen. Bonner D. Fellers, and his aide. 
Col. Roger Egeberg, for the forty-minute ride into the capital. 

HALSEY SEES CEREMONY 

Admiral William F. Halsey, dressed in khaki, accompanied Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur in an automobile and was with the general’s staff 
during the ceremony. 

General MacArthur’s car broke down en route to the ceremony. 
He was forced to wait fifteen minutes in the Yokohama road. 
Japanese police appeared from nowhere and a few curious Jap¬ 
anese stared at the general. 

He then transferred to another car and arrived at the embassy 
on schedule. 

The Seventh’s Second Squadron had departed by truck four 
hours earlier from the Yokohama suburb of Hara-Machida and 
had alighted before the Diet building at 7:35 a. m. Marching in 
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columns of four headed by a band, with white leggings and belts, 
the squadron paraded to the embassy and established a guard 
where former United States Ambassador Joseph C. Grew and his 
staff had been interned until an exchange of diplomats had been 
effected. 

The squadron also established a guard over the Imperial Hotel, 
where the American general officers will live. 

The embassy residence, where the Allied commander will take 
up his abode in a few days, is undamaged, but the roof of the 
chancellery was smashed by our bombs in the air battle of Tokyo. 
Between the two lies a lily pond reflecting the flag and there are 
swimming pools in the park. 

Passing by the American guards, placed at twenty-yard inter¬ 
vals, General MacArthur and his staff took up positions at 11 a. m. 
with their backs to the lily pond and facing the damaged chancel¬ 
lery. The Allied commander was several yards in front of the other 
members of the party. A band played the General’s march, the 
drums four ruffles, and the trumpets four flourishes at General Mac- 
Arthur’s order. 

Then the notes of “The Star-Spangled Banner” sounded through 
the Tokyo air, the guard of honor presented arms and the flag 
which had flown over the United States Capitol at the time of 
Pearl Harbor and subsequently had flown at Casablanca, Berlin, 
Potsdam and on the Missouri last Sunday at the surrender cere¬ 
mony slowly went up the flagpole and flew out in the breeze for 
the first time since this long war began. 

The Seventh Regiment’s squadron early had proudly borne its 
banners and guidons from many campaigns of United States his¬ 
tory through the streets of this conquered capital. 

Apparently because of the small size of the body involved in 
the ceremony there, no marines or sailors took part in the formal 
entry, nor will they take part in the occupation. 

The Tokyo metropolitan police office had issued orders to police 
officials and gendarmes to be on duty in the area embracing Tokyo’s 
remaining buildings near the Imperial Palace “for the maintenance 
of legitimate peace and order.” 

The police order also instructed all Government offices to re- 
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main open and inhabitants of the city “to continue their peaceful 
daily life as heretofore.” 

“We should show the attitude of a great people,” said the police 
order. “In view of the attitude of the citizens Tokyo is an object 
of attention the world over and should behave calmly and with 
order. Especially women should put their attitude in order. To 
allow one’s temporary excitement or individual feeling to run high 
would give rise to serious consequences. Therefore we should 
absolutely desist from such actions.” 

JAPANESE REMAIN CALM 

Nevertheless this entry of foreign troops for the first time in 
thousands of years into the capital was a severe blow to the pride 
of the city’s natives remaining there. At the time the Americans 
first arrived excitement ran high. Then word was privately spread 
that the Americans would not epter and the tension let down. By 
today Tokyo residents w’ho had been told to expect our entry 
several days ago gradually became accustomed to the idea. 

To avoid arousing the Japanese passions again, instead of making 
the impressive entrance of conquerors with rumbling tanks, artil¬ 
lery and all the motorized equipment of a reinforced division of 
20,000 men, the display of power was held to a minimum today. 

This is in line with the policy by which no war criminals have 
yet been arrested and persuasion, rather than a show of force, is 
being employed while we work through Japanese officials rather 
than directly. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. This newspaper correspondent’s account of the entrance into 
Tokyo of the American armed forces is an on the scene description, 
written at the moment, and flashed by wireless to New York. It was 
read by thousands of Americans within a surprisingly few minutes 
after the events took place. Discuss the “journalistic” aspects of the 
article, such as the organization of material, the continuity of idea, 

the structure of sentences, the paragraphing. 

2. The writer has brought in some background material, such as 
the reference to General Custer, the history of the flag used in the 
ceremony, the devastation of bombed Tokyo. Why isn’t more back- 
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ground material used? Why shouldn’t the writer give a more extended 
description of Tokyo? 

3. The account of Commodore Perry’s entrance into Japan empha¬ 
sized the ceremony and formality of the occasion. What does this 
account emphasize? General MacArthur. newspaper readers know, 
was informally dressed in his work uniform for this ceremony, without 
tie or any decorations. Why did the writer not regard this as a news¬ 
worthy part of his story? 

4. What do you think of the way the account of the breakdown of 
the automobile is handled? the actual raising of the flag? the parade 
of the squadron of men? Has this writer dramatized his material or 
written it in a calculatedly minor key? Will this particular account of 
this momentous event last as a piece of literature? 

5. What does this account show of the character of the American 
people? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1. List the nine selections in this section in order from those in¬ 
volving the least definite research to those involving the most definite 
research. Contrast the definiteness and exactness of the problem, the 
idea, of the various essays. Is there any apparent relationship between 
the most definitely research papers and the papers most exactly de¬ 
fined in scope and purpose? Docs the research writer contribute ideas? 

2. What are the possible sources for material? What does the writer 
of the research article have to contribute to his work, other than as¬ 
sembling the data? Samuel Johnson said, “General principles must be 
had from books. In conversation you never get a system.” Does an 
examination of the essays in this section show you that writers get 
much of their definite detail from printed sources? Does the writer 
contribute his own general idea? Would an examination of the prob¬ 
lems of writing tend to indicate, to use the widely quoted language of 
John Donne, that “no man is an Island, entire of itself; every man is a 
piece of the continent”? 

3. Work out for yourself a subject for research, one limited in 
scope and interesting to you personally. For instance, this is a possi¬ 
bility: If we apply in our government the principle of judicial suprem¬ 
acy and if we have five to four decisions from our highest court (as in 
the Jones v. Opelika case), how much power has been wielded and at 
what times in our history by the man who cast the deciding Supreme 
Court vote? 


The Wodd of Science 

Most of our so-called reasoning consists in finding ar¬ 
guments for going on believing as we already do. 

James Harvey Robinson 

The scientific spirit requires a man to be at all times 
ready to dump his whole cartload of beliefs, the mo¬ 
ment experience is against them. The desire to learn 
forbids him to be perfectly cocksure that he knows 
already. 

C. S. Peirce 

The worship of the eternal truth and the burning 
desire to seek an ever-broadening revelation of it 
constitute what I call “Idealism in science.” 

Michael Pupin 

I have steadily endeavored to keep my mind free so 
as to give up any hypothesis, however much beloved 
(and I cannot resist forming one on every subject), 
as soon as the facts are shown to be opposed to it. 

Charles Darwin 



A YOUNG PELICAN COMES TO THE 

NEW YORK ZOO 

JVilliam Beebe 

It is a great compliment to the conditions under which birds in 
captivity are kept when such a large and wary species as the 
brown pelican will breed successfully. For many years these birds 
have played with sticks in the large flying cage, gathering them 
into tentative heaps and allowing them again to be scattered. Two 

From “Breeding Brown Pelicans,” in the New York Zoologic^ Society Bulle¬ 
tin May. 1914 Used by permission of the author and the publisher. 
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seasons ago when a severe wind storm had filled the cage with a 
large quantity of twigs, the birds seemed to receive a correspond¬ 
ingly strong stimulation and went to work with a will, erecting a 
firm, well-built structure. One stick at a time, however small, was 
brought in the very tip of their great beaks and with the utmost 
seriousness added to the nest, tucked in with gentle pokings, some¬ 
times only to be removed and placed elsewhere. A single egg was 
laid, but nothing came of the venture. 

This year an abundance of sticks and twigs was supplied as soon 
as the birds were placed out of doors, and nest-building began at 
once. Two pairs were thus occupied, and near the edge of the water 
two nests were built. One nest resulted in failure, but upon the 
single egg of the second pair of brown pelicans patient incubation 
soon began. 

At last the reward came, and the first young pelican ever hatched 
north of Florida broke through its shell. There are few more ugly 
things in the world than a young pelican. Lying prone in the nest 
it appears wholly lifeless, and of the color and texture rather of a 
bit of water-soaked beef than a bird. It seems to have no definite 
organs or symmetry. It is naked, dirty-gray, with tiny, crooked, 
wormlike wings, and a blind, featureless head. The newly hatched 
chick is an avian postulate which we must accept but which re¬ 
quires all our faith in Mother Nature—and the pelican. Never¬ 
theless in the little creature are the latent possibilities of a splen¬ 
did winged creature which can swim upon the water, walk on the 
land, soar for hours at a time on almost motionless wings high in 
the heavens, and finally dive into the ocean in pursuit of its prey. 
Surely the pelican in the course of its development offers the ut¬ 
most extremes of helplessness and achievement. 

After a fortnight our faith has its reward, for the gray nestling 
worm has sprouted a garb of grayish white down; its eyes have 
opened, and in the somewhat lengthened beak we may even discern 
the promise of the future capacious pouch. In place of helpless 
quiescence it moves about, and when chilly, pushes beneath the 
warm breast plumage of the mother, and at times clamors for food. 
In the last newly acquired character lies one of the most interesting 
facts in the life of this species. It truly calls for its food. Not, to 
be sure, with the pleasant urging of young chicks, but at least 
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with a decided vocal demand—a rasping croak, so strong that it 
may be heard many yards away. The far distant ancestors of 
pelicans undoubtedly had need of voices. They may even have 
had a song for all we know. And now, to the chick, as long as it 
requires food, is vouchsafed a voice. When it begins to forage 
for itself and takes up the serious business of life—that of fishing 
—silence falls gradually upon it, the croak becomes weaker day 
by day, and soon the hiss of air rushing through the throat is the 
only sound it can produce. The only vocal sound, that is, for it 
can clatter its beak vigorously when it strives to frighten an enemy. 
On Pelican Island I have listened with wonder to the uproar from 
the throats of scores of young birds, while the parents were leaving 
and returning, all mutely, dumbly busy with their life work. It is 
a problem, both interesting to the ornithologist and significant to 
the philosophical lover of wild things, why the ears of the old 
pelican remain so keenly attuned to the cries of the young birds 
while they themselves are wholly unable to communicate with one 
another. 

To the few naturalists who have enjoyed watching a breeding 
colony of brown pelicans, the method of feeding has always been 
of great interest. Heretofore we have known it in New York from 
descriptions and photographs, but now we may look forward each 
season to the opportunity of observing it at first hand in the aviary 
of the Zoological Society. The mother has fed, fish after fish being 
engulfed and swallowed whole, and after a time she returns to her 
nest, her great wings fanning the air, yet allowing her to come to 
rest so gently that the topmost twigs are hardly disturbed. The 
young bird renews its imperious clamor, and, clad in its fluffy white 
down, stands in front of the parent, wildly waving the stumpy, 
crooked organs which represent wings. The croaks never cease 
until the mother pelican opens her immense beak, points it down¬ 
ward, and the young bird, eagerly pressing forward, pokes its head 
into the gaping, leathery pouch. Farther and farther it goes, at 
last actually stepping upon the rim of the beak. At this point the 
spectators begin to be nervous and more than once have been on the 
point of summoning keepers to prevent the horrible tragedy about 
to be enacted before their eyes. All sympathy is with the young 
bird as it apparently pushes on to its doom, a quick death in the 
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deep interior of the mother, from this point, howev’er, events 
proceed too rapidly for intervention. I’p and up, and then down 
goes the young bird, until he has pushed his way beyond the beak 
and down the neck. Then begin contortions which turn the sym¬ 
pathy of the spectators to the mother, for a terrible contest is 
apparently taking place between the young bird and its parent, 
and it seems inevitable that one must emerge from the conflict 
mangled and disabled. After a moment of quiet the nestling peli¬ 
can again appears in the light of day, not only unhurt, but replete 
with a bountiful repast of fish, which stills the croaks until a few 
hours have passed, when hunger again arouses him to vocal utter¬ 
ance. He steps out of his mother’s beak, balances for a moment on 
very wobbly legs, looks about wholly unconscious of the varying 
emotions he has aroused in the onlooker, and turning, burrows 
deeply beneath the living coverlet of feathers which for so many 
weeks has patiently sheltered him day and night from cold, from 
rain, and the threatened attacks of other birds in the great cage 
which is his world. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Does the way in which this essay is written seem to you “liter¬ 
ary” or “scientific”? Is it adorned, dressed up? Is it factual, clear? Is 
the author fundamentally aiming to inform or to interest the reader? 
Does the interest you have in the essay come from the subject matter 
or the style of handling the subject? Does the author write with a 
sense of the drama of his subject? 

2. What indications do you see that the essay is carefully and 
exactly worded? Are the sentences particularly good, effective struc¬ 
tures? How does the final sentence of paragraph three finish off and 
tie together the entire paragraph? 

pelican has had no small place in legend and literature. 
What kind of legends or ideas might grow around it? That the mother 
ate her young? The subject is very interesting and is worth investiga- 
tion. Shakespeare spoke of Lear’s “pelican daughters.” Why? In the 
middle ages the pelican legends were related to the Church. Find a 
^al, if possible, of the state of Louisiana, of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, or of Tulane University. The latter, with a pelican seal 
has the motto. Non sibi sed suis (Not for herself but for her offspring). 
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THE EARTHWORM, NATURE’S PLOW 

Charles Darwin 

Worms have played a more important part in the history of the 
world than most persons would at first suppose. In almost all 
humid countries they are extraordinarily numerous, and for their 
size possess great muscular power. In many parts of England a 
weight of more than ten tons (10,516 kilogrammes) of dry earth 
annually passes through their bodies and is brought to the surface 
on each acre of land; so that the whole superficial bed of vegetable 
mould passes through their bodies in the course of every few years. 
From the collapsing of the old burrows the mould is in constant 
though slow movement, and the particles composing it are thus 
rubbed together. By these means fresh surfaces are continually 
exposed to the action of the carbonic acid in the soil, and of the 
humus-acids which appear to be still more efficient in the decom¬ 
position of rocks. The generation of the humus-acids is probably 
hastened during the digestion of the many half-decayed leaves 
which worms consume. Thus the particles of earth, forming the 
superficial mould, are subjected to conditions eminently favorable 
for their decomposition and disintegration. Moreover, the par¬ 
ticles of the softer rocks suffer some amount of mechanical tri¬ 
turation in the muscular gizzards of worms, in which small stones 
serve as mill-stones. 

The finely levigated castings, when brought to the surface in a 
moist condition, flow during rainy weather down any moderate 
slope; and the smaller particles are washed far down even a gently 
inclined surface. Castings when dry often crumble into small 
pellets, and these are apt to roll down any sloping surface. Where 
the land is quite level and is covered with herbage, and where the 
climate is humid so that much dust cannot be blown away, it 
appears at first sight impossible that there should be any appreci¬ 
able amount of subaerial denudation; but worm-castings are 

From The Formation of Vegetable Mould through the Action of Worms, 
D. Appleton-Century Co. Used by permission of the publishers. 
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blown, especially whilst moist and viscid, in one uniform direction 

by the prevalent winds which are accompanied by rain. By these 

several means the superficial mould is prevented from accumulating 

to a great thickness; and a thick bed of mould checks in many 

ways the disintegration of the underlying rocks and fragments of 
rock. 

The removal of worm-castings by the above means leads to re¬ 
sults which are far from insignificant. It has been shown that a 
layer of earth, .2 of an inch in thickness, is in many places annually 
brought to the surface per acre; and if a small part of this amount 
flows, or rolls, or is washed, even for a short distance down every 
inclined surface, or is repeatedly blown in one direction, a great 
effect will be produced in the course of ages. It was found by 
measurements and calculations that on a surface with a mean in¬ 
clination of 9° 26', 2.4 cubic inches of earth which had been ejected 
by worms crossed, in the course of a year, a horizontal line of one 
yard in length; so that 240 cubic inches would cross a line 100 
yards in length. This latter amount in a damp state would weigh 
1114 pounds. Thus a considerable weight of earth is continually 
moving down each side of every valley, and will in time reach its 
bed. Finally this earth will be transported by the streams flowing 
in the valleys into the ocean, the great receptacle for all matter de¬ 
nuded from the land. It is known from the amount of sediment 
annually delivered into the sea by the Mississippi, that its enor¬ 
mous drainage-area must on an average be lowered .00263 of an 
inch each year; and this would suffice in four and a half million 
years to lower the whole drainage-area to the level of the seashore. 
So that, if a small fraction of the layer of fine earth, ,2 of an inch 
m thickness, which is annually brought to the surface by worms, 
is carried away, a great result cannot fail to be produced within a 
period which no geologist considers extremely long. 

Archaeologists ought to be grateful to worms, as they protect 
and preserve for an indefinitely long period every object, not liable 
to decay, which is dropped on the surface of the land, by burying 
It beneath their castings. Thus, also, many elegant and curious 
tesselated pavements and other ancient remains have been pre¬ 
served; though no doubt the worms have in these cases been 
largely aided by earth washed and blown from the adjoining land, 
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especially when cultivated. The old tesselated pavements have, 
however, often suffered by having subsided unequally from being 
unequally undermined by the worms. Even old massive walls may 
be undermined and subside; and no building is in this respect 
safe, unless the foundations lie 6 or 7 feet beneath the sur¬ 
face, at a depth at which worms cannot work. It is probable that 
many monoliths and some old walls have fallen down from having 
been undermined by worms. 

Worms prepare the ground in an excellent manner for the growth 
of fibrous-rooted plants and for seedlings of all kinds. They peri¬ 
odically expose the mould to the air and sift it so that no stones 
larger than the particles which they can swallow are left in it. 
They mingle the whole intimately together, like a gardener who 
prepares fine soil for his choicest plants. In this state it is well 
fitted to retain moisture and to absorb all soluble substances, as 
well as for the process of nitrification. The bones of dead animals, 
the harder parts of insects, the shells of land-molluscs, leaves, 
twigs, etc., are before long all buried beneath the accumulated 
castings of worms, and are thus brought in a more or less decayed 
state within reach of the roots of plants. Worms likewise drag 
an infinite number of dead leaves and other parts of plants into 
their burrows, partly for the sake of plugging them up and partly 
as food. 

The leaves which are dragged into the burrows as food, after 
being torn into the finest shreds, partially digested, and saturated 
with the intestinal and urinary secretions, are commingled with 
much earth. The earth forms the dark-colored, rich humus which 
almost everywhere covers the surface of the land with a fairly 
well-defined layer or mantle. Von Hensen placed two worms in a 
vessel 18 inches in diameter, which was filled with sand, on which 
fallen leaves were strewed ; and these were soon dragged into their, 
burrows to a depth of 3 inches. After about 6 weeks an almost uni¬ 
form layer of sand, a centimeter (.4 inch) in thickness, was con¬ 
verted into humus by having passed through the alimentary canals 
of these two worms. It is believed by some persons that^ worm- 
burrows, which often penetrate the ground almost perpendicularly 
to a depth of S or 6 feet, materially aid in its drainage; notwith¬ 
standing that the viscid castings piled over the mouths of the 
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burrows prevent or check the rain-water directly entering them. 
They allow the air to penetrate deeply into the ground. They also 
greatly facilitate the downward passage of roots of moderate 
size; and these will be nourished by the humus with which the bur¬ 
rows are lined. Many seeds owe their germination to having been 
covered by castings; and others buried to a considerable depth 
beneath accumulated castings lie dormant, until at some future 
time they are accidentally uncovered and germinate. . 

When we behold a wide, turf-covered expanse, we should re¬ 
member that its smoothness, on which so much of its beauty de¬ 
pends, is mainly due to all the inequalities having been slowly 
leveled by worms. It is a marvelous reflection that the whole of 
the superficial mould over any such expanse has passed, and will 
again pass, every few years through the bodies of worms. The 
plough is one of the most ancient and most valuable of man's in¬ 
ventions; but long before man existed the land was in fact regu¬ 
larly ploughed, and still continues to be thus ploughed, by earth¬ 
worms. It may be doubted whether there are many other animals 
which have played so important a part in the history of the 
world, as have these lowly organized creatures. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Regarding this as a piece of scientific writing, compare it to Mr 
Beebe’s account of the pelican. WTiich writer has the more definitely 
intended to interest his reader? Which has the more entirely relied 
on the nature of his subject to hold the reader’s attention? Which sub¬ 
ject IS of the more universal interest? 

2 Darwin uses several words of a scientific nature, such as levi¬ 
gated, trituration, denudation. Make your own complete list of such 
words as these that are used in the essay. Should the charge which 
Mr haton brings against college professors be brought against Dar¬ 
win? Does he use such words as these for the sake of exactness and 
clearness? 

3 What evidence do you find in this brief essay of the scientific 
attitude and interest of Charles Darwin? Does he appear to be ob- 
jective and unemotional, seeking but to understand the truth? Does 

!«? f" give you confidence in his patience to observe 

and study and in his reasoning power? He once said: “I think that I 
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am superior to the common run of men in noticing things which easily 
escape attention, and in observing them carefully. My industry has 
been nearly as great as it could have been in the observation and 
collection of facts.” Does this sound to you like an exaggerated state¬ 
ment? Is it understatement? 

4. Following the first sentence of the essay, what divisions of the 
subject do you find? In what different ways does Darwin explore the 
possible importance to the earth of earthworms? Are earthworms 
useful to a garden? 

5. Darwin mentions geologists and archeologists. What other fields 
of science are touched by the subject of this essay? 


INDUSTRIAL MICROBES 

The enslavement and death of countless millions of workers may 
result from a newly discovered method of producing glycerine 
(currently produced as a by-product of soap manufacture). 
Whether the process reported by Canada’s National Research 
Council in Ottawa will be adopted commercially depends largely 
on the efficiency of the workers’ digestive apparatus. In any case, 
no one will protest their exploitation. The workers are micro¬ 
scopic members of the clan Bacillus subtilis. 

The use of microbes as minuscule chemical factories has been 
practiced, if not understood, since the first butter was churned, the 
first wine pressed, the first beer brewed. Spurred by advances in 
the field of biochemistry and the pressures of two wars, the em¬ 
ployment of microbe labor has recently spread to a whole new field 
of chemical manufacture. Little is known of the actual metabolic 
process by which microbes work, but by careful control and endless 
experiment chemists and biologists, working together, have been 
able to set them hundreds of chemical tasks. 

Best known of these industrial micro-organisms is yeast, whose 
appetite for the carbohydrates in beets, sugar cane, wood, and other 
fibrous vegetable matter made possible the production in 1944 of 
about 638 million gallons of alcohol—grain and wood. But the 
yeasts are only one group of the microbic multitude able to per- 

From Time, March 26, 1945. Used by permission of Time, Inc. 
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form specific jobs. Bacteria resembling the bacilli of human ail¬ 
ments and molds like mildew have also been put to work in in¬ 
dustry. 

Some microbes have done double jobs. One, fed in a certain 
way, yields oxalic acid, basic chemical of the blueprint industry; 
on a different diet it produces the gluconic acid used in medicines! 
The versatile Clostridium acetobutylicum, on a single diet of corn 
mash, produces acetone for solvents, butanol for automobile lac¬ 
quers, and riboflavin (Vitamin B^). 

GRASSHOPPERS AND CANTALOUPES 

In a constant search for new microscopic workers, industrial, 
university and Government researchers have isolated over 200,000 
varieties. Useful microbes may turn up anywhere—in the air, on 
the water, on forest leaf mold, in city garbage cans. A potent in¬ 
dustrial bacillus was discovered in the intestines of a grasshopper. 
The best strain of the mold Penicillium notatum, which makes 
life-saving penicillin, was first noticed on a cantaloupe rind. 

Despite their humble origins, microbes are as temperamental 
as coloraturas. They are fussy about temperature, about food, and 
about the company they keep. Some like plenty of air, some like 
none, and some govern their behavior according to whether they get 
it or not. In an airless, quiet place, yeast will produce wine; in air 
it just reproduces itself. To keep such unreliable workers healthy, 
happy, and productive is the responsibility of a growing new 
species of industrial scientist, the biological engineer. His job: to 
reproduce on a factory scale biological processes and conditions 
none too easy to control in a laboratory test tube. 


BIOLOGICAL ENGINEERING 

Leaders in the development of this field have been technicians 
of such firms as Brooklyn’s Charles Pfizer & Co., one of the oldest 
of the fermentation chemical makers and a big producer of peni¬ 
cillin. They have devised techniques that smack less of a factory 
than of the contagion ward of a hospital. 

The production of penicillin, which is typical of most fermen- 
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tation processes, starts from a small culture of the mold growing on 
a mixture of water, sugar and some nitrogenous food. A 10,000-gal. 
vat of nutrient may be charged with as much as 100 gal. of this 
mixture, which has been kept sterilized so that no impurity can 
possibly be present. Should another, different microbe find his way 
in, the batch would be spoiled. In theory, all that is necessary to 
start production is to introduce the microscopic microbe into the 
large vat. In practice, the vats are inoculated with the larger cul¬ 
tures, to save time, but at the end of three days the biological engi¬ 
neer may find the clear, brownish liquid filled with the clusters of 
strawlike gold that he had hoped to produce. Or he may find only 
an accumulation of horrible smells. 

MICROBE MYSTERIES 

The biologist is often completely in the dark as to why his 
microbes fail so dismally, when they do. Cross contamination of 
one culture by another is a common cause. To prevent it at Pfizer’s, 
no two chemicals are made in the same building. Workers with 
coughs or sneezes are kept aw’ay, and those going in and out are 
thoroughly sterilized and dressed like hospital interns. Filtered 
air and ultraviolet light are constantly at work. 

In spite of all precautions, the microbes find ways to flout their 
keepers. A simon-pure culture may sometimes, apparently from 
sheer perversity, change its nature. After such a mutation, it may 
produce a better product, a worse product, or an entirely different 
product. Biologists are no more certain of the reason for this than 
they are of the nature of the sub-microscopic organisms which 
plague the microbes themselves. Absenteeism among microbe 
workers is no problem, but in at least one factory devoted to the 
manufacture of essential chemical solvents, all work had to be 
stopped for days because the microbes themselves got sick. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. This article from Time is from the section headed “Science.” 
Why should the magazine include it in that section? Why not under 
“Business”? 
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2. Is the subject matter treated scientifically? Compare the manner 
of writing with that of Darwin. Can you point out evidence to show 
that this is journalistic writing, rather than scientific? 

3. What is the intention of the author in the introduction? in the 
conclusion? Do you think the article is factually sound and honest? 
Is the article to be taken serioush' as scientific information? Do the 
opening and closing sentences seem more appropriate to an informa¬ 
tive article or to a hoax? Do you think the comparison to “coloraturas” 
is apt and valid? 

4. Would the manner in which this material is handled have any 
relationship to the place of its publication? Compare the probable 
circulation and the intended uses of these three short essays on scien¬ 
tific subjects. 


MORE FOR LESS THROUGH SCIENCE 

Anonymous 

Within the halls and laboratories of the red-brick colonial build¬ 
ings at Beltsville, IVId., just beyond the District of Columbia line, 
pure science and applied science join hands. Service center for the 
research work of the Agricultural Research Administration of the 
USDA, “Beltsville” is every day developing new tools to create 
greater agricultural production and security, and greater economy 
in consumer goods and values. 

The agricultural scientists, home economists, biologists, veteri¬ 
narians, and pathologists at Beltsville cooperate with workers in 
the Department of Agriculture’s field stations scattered through¬ 
out the United States and with experts in the State Experiment 
Stations to bring about not only increased quantity and improved 
quality of all farm produce, but to further the most practical and 
economical use of these commodities by the consumer. Here agri¬ 
cultural research is geared to farmers’ needs and to consumers’ 
needs as well. 

At first it isn’t easy for a visitor to believe that the unassuming 

From Consumers’ Guide. May, 1945. Used by permission of United States 
department of Agriculture. 
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Doctors of Science and Philosophy who may be seen walking 
through the greenhouses or sitting at laboratory tables in the 
Beltsville Research Center are really finding practical solutions 
to the practical problems of a complex agricultural economy, and 
that in the many barns, testing areas, laboratories, greenhouses, 
and experimental orchards are being developed some of the 
formulas for better living. 

But talk to the plant breeder who recently worked out a way to 
increase the yield of onion seed, or to the group of zoologists who 
spent last year developing practical, labor-saving measures to con¬ 
trol livestock and poultry parasites, or to the nutritionists who 
painstakingly arrived at the minimum vitamin A requirements for 
the average normal adult. Before long even the most casual visitor 
is convinced that agricultural research pays direct dividends in the 
form of greater returns from land, labor, and material investments, 
and cheaper, more abundant, better farm products for the con¬ 
sumer. 

Since 1910, when the first tract of land at Beltsville, Md., was 
made ready for the experimental work of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, the research center has grown enormously. Today its 
buildings, barns, orchards, wood lots, experimental pastures, green¬ 
houses, and other facilities extend over nearly 14,000 acres. Its 
investigations have been expanded to include many more fields of 
research than the original early attempts to improve the breed 
of farm animals. Beltsville is now rated as one of the largest and 
most comprehensive research stations of its kind in the world. 

Here in the 31 greenhouses improved varieties of fruits and 
vegetables are bred to enrich the dining tables of the more than 
36 million American families. In the testing laboratories better 
ways of storing, preparing, and serving these new varieties are 
developed. From the 100 barns and miscellaneous outbuildings 
come improved methods for increasing the productivity of dairy 
herds. Last year, for instance, the 54 Holsteins that made up the 
milking herd at Beltsville averaged 834 pounds of butterfat per 
cow, an increase within 5 years of 113 pounds per cow. At the ex¬ 
perimental poultry plant Beltsville’s scientists were able to in¬ 
crease within 5 years the average annual egg production of a flock 
of low-producing hens from 129 to 177 eggs per hen. 
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The 1,700-acre tract of hilly land on the southern end of the 
Beltsville area has served as proving ground for the development 
of new and effective ways to save from erosion millions of acres 
of America’s cropland. A modern cold-storage plant is available 
for experiments such as the recent one to determine the most 
efficient refrigeration procedures for meat so as to obtain greatest 
tenderness and palatability. There is an engineering drafting 
laboratory for designing improved farm machinery, such as the new 
machines which will place fertilizer at the most strategic depth 
and at the best distance from the planting line. Other laboratories 
have been set up to develop a superior method for applying in¬ 
secticides; still others for determining human nutritional needs, 
for testing the durability of cotton hosiery, and for controlling and 
preventing termite infestations. These are only some of the fa¬ 
cilities at Beltsville for conducting research. 

Essentially there are seven distinct sections to the 14,000-acre 
area. As you ride along the W'ashington-Baltimore Boulevard, 
some 13 miles northeast of the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington, you come upon the first of the seven areas—the Plant 
Industry Station where the Beltsville laboratories and greenhouses 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engi¬ 
neering are to be found. On the crest of the hill are the main office 
and laboratory buildings and also the National Headquarters 
building of this Bureau. West and in a slight valley are the rows of 
greenhouses, and beyond these are the orchards and experimental 
crop fields. 

It was from these facilities that farmers received some of the 

designs for new equipment, and some of the seeds for new plants 

which enabled them to achieve the record-breaking production 

levels of the war years. From these laboratories, greenhouses, and 

fields came suggestions for improving crop and soil-management 

procedures, for sustaining profitable production without loss of 

basic land and material resources, and for keeping the Nation’s 

food producers abreast of the changing agricultural needs of the 
world. 

Specifically the BPISAE has given growers, not only in the 
United States but in foreign countries as well, the now-famous Mar- 
globe tomato. In developing this variety a cross was made between 
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the Globe, resistant to fusarium will but susceptible to nailhead 
spot, with Marvel, highly resistant to both diseases but a poor 
yielder. The result was Marglobe, w’hich came just in time to save 
the tomato-shipping industry of Florida from virtual extinction. 
Since then an improved variety. Pan America, that is practically 
immune to wilt, has been developed. 

The scientist who did this crossbreeding work will tell you with 
keen pleasure of the 80,000 plants grown on the distant field, which 
were a cross between the Marglobe and a small wild Peruvian 
tomato. From these 80,000 the finest plants that had resisted the 
wilt disease w'ere selected; these in turn were subjected to further 
trials and one was finally selected. From that one plant came the 
seeds which are now advertised in seedsmen’s catalogues. Many 
a commercial grower as well as home gardener will this year 
benefit from the work of the Beltsville scientist who developed 
this new variety. 

Next year many seed catalogues will carry the announcement of 
a new variety of summer leaf lettuce perfected after 10 years of 
breeding and selection. Called “Slobolt” because it is slow to 
“bolt” (go to seed), the new variety answers the specific need for 
a leaf lettuce that can withstand midsummer temperatures. Be¬ 
cause of this characteristic “Slobolt” produces usable leaves 3 
weeks longer than other well known commercial leaf lettuces such 
as Grand Rapids, Black Seeded Simpson, and Prize Head. 

In cooperation with various State Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tions, the Plant Industry Station has during the past dozen years 
distributed 17 disease-resistant and high-yielding varieties of po¬ 
tatoes which now make up almost 30 percent of the country s 

supply of certified seed potatoes. 

Other examples of cooperative research include: The work on 
hybrid onion seed which is expected to make possible increases 
of 20 to SO percent in onion yields; a new strawberry variety re¬ 
sistant to red stele disease; and three superior strains of the 
Spanish type of peanut. 

A mile hike toward the East from the Plant Industry Station 
brings the visitor to the barns and buildings of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry. A large part of the additional IS billion pounds 
of milk produced on farms last year in comparison with the average 
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production of the years immediately preceding the war can be 
directly connected with the improved breeding and dairy herd 
management methods developed in these experimental barns. The 
research work at Beltsville helped farmers to supply enough milk 
so that consumers in 1944 were able to buy 31 more quarts of fluid 
milk per capita in 1944 than they did during the pre-war period. 

In the laboratories of the Bureau of Dairy Industry the quantity 
and quality of Cheddar cheese have been materially improved be¬ 
cause of new methods discovered for manufacturing and curing 
cheese. In Minnesota factories where large amounts of cheese 
for overseas shipment are produced, the average percentage of U.S. 
No. 1 cheese was increased within a year from 36 percent to 99 
percent. A new method for increasing the keeping quality of dried 
milk was also evolved. 

A herd of registered Holstein-Eriesian cattle and a herd of 
Jerseys are part of the basic equipment for the Bureau's experi¬ 
mental work in better breeding methods and better dairy-herd 
management. For instance, the experimental breeding work con¬ 
ducted here during the past 20 years has demonstrated the value 
of the proved-sire system of breeding as a dependable means of 
improving the milk-producing capacity of a dairy herd. The results 
of this demonstration gave rise about 10 years ago to the Nation¬ 
wide sire-proving program of the Federal and State dairy extension 
agencies, which is now helping many dairy farmers find the kind 
of herd sires or young bulls that can be depended on to increase 
milk production in their herds. 

Here, too, the Bureau worked out a standard for judging the 
future milk-producing possibilities of young heifer calves, which, 
if it proves successful on further trial in farm herds, wdll save 
dairy farmers millions of dollars in the cost of raising unprofitable 
heifer calves. These are only some of the hundreds of recent in¬ 
vestigations conducted at Beltsville and in the State Experimental 
Stations which are helping farmers to produce more products at 
less cost. The principal concern of the Bureau of Dairy Industry 
IS to stimulate greater efficiency on the farm and in the factory 
so that the consumer can get more milk for his dollar. 

Even as the research at Beltsville is trying to find out how to 
produce cheaper, safer, more palatable dairy products, it is also 
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working to improve the quality and reduce the cost of poultry 
products. Therefore, the visitor to Beltsville should not be sur¬ 
prised to come upon fine specimens of Rhode Island Red and 
White Leghorn chickens. These are the principal varieties that 
make up the experimental flocks. One of the most comprehensive 
cooperative movements undertaken for the improvement of any 
class of farm livestock is the National Poultry Improvement Plan, 
with headquarters at the Research Center, in which 45 States par¬ 
ticipate and in which approximately 20 million breeding birds are 
included. The “Three-P” program—production records, pedigrees, 
and progeny—was developed at Beltsville as a result of investiga¬ 
tions showing that it is concealed heredity in a fowl which counts 
in obtaining increased egg production, large eggs, and low mor¬ 
tality. Some of those extra eggs that consumers have been able to 
purchase were a result of this improvement plan. 

In addition to developing better breeding and feeding methods, 
the experimental poultry plant has tried to fulfill the specific 
poultry needs of the average consumer. Thus, hens have been bred 
to lay eggs having a high percentage of thick white so that con¬ 
sumers may have poached eggs in which the whites stand up well 
around the yolks. The breeding of a new variety of small turkey 
is another instance of fitting agricultural production to the retail 
purchaser. In this case, several well-known varieties were crossed 
to produce a turkey weighing between 13 and 16 pounds for males 
and 8 to 10 pounds for females, white in color, and with meaty 
breasts. This is the type of turkey that fully 75 percent of con¬ 
sumers want but generally hadn’t been able to get because the 
average live weight of most market turkeys had been 20 pounds for 
males and 12 pounds for females—too large for the oven in a 
modern kitchenette and too large for a small urban family. 

Almost in the center of the Beltsville area the research facilities 
of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, and some of 
laboratories of the Bureau of Animal Industry are located. The 
visitor who is interested in animal diseases will probably con¬ 
centrate his attentions on the barns where the great fight against 
infectious diseases of livestock is progressing rapidly, to others the 
laboratories and greenhouses for developing truck crop and garden 
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insecticides will be most interesting, but to the average consumer 
the research work of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics will hold the greatest interest. 

It is in these offices and laboratories of the BHNHE that for¬ 
ward strides have been made in human nutrition research. Basic 
facts about vitamin A requirements of the average normal adult; 
new information on the whole question of protein—-amino acid 
content, efficient combinations of foods, value of plant proteins 
in “extending” or “sparing” the protein of meat, milk, or eggs 
—these are only some of the most significant nutrition studies 
carried on during the last year. As a result of the Bureau's research, 
homemakers can know more certainly the amounts and kinds of 
foods they should serve their families to keep them in the best 
physical condition. 

Everyday problems of homemakers with food, clothing, and 
equipment during the war have received particular attention. The 
Bureau has designed patterns for functional clothing to suit the 
jobs that women do on farms, in factories, and at home. It has 
furnished how-to-do-it information on conserving and remodeling 
clothing, on how to. repair and conserve household appliances. 
Recipes were developed to help the wartime cook make the most 
of abundant foods as well as the scarcer rationed foods. 

The war has meant not only conservation of existing supplies, 
but also development and use of the new products for civilian 
and military needs. In this field the BHNHE has carried on ex¬ 
tensive studies in the use of dehydrated foods, soybeans, and pea¬ 
nuts. Some 130 recipes for using soya flour and grits in cooking 
were developed. 

Probably no recent work of the Bureau has received wider 
national recognition than the studies to inform the women of 
America of the latest methods for preserving food at home. Nearly 
3% million copies of the Bureau’s home-canning instructions 
were distributed during the 1944 fiscal year. The goal of this work 
IS to help home canners preserve and store food with less loss 
from spoilage, unpalatability, and undue vitamin decrease. One 
of the new fields of research is in the home freezing of food. 

Beyond the centrally located Home Economics building stretch 
eastward more barns, more laboratories, more experimental or- 
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chards, fields, wood lots, and pastures—all devoted to increasing 
America's capacity to produce and to consume wisely. As new 
farmer and consumer needs become apparent, research will be 
undertaken at Beltsville, as well as at the State Experiment Sta¬ 
tions, to meet these new needs. The research of the various Bu¬ 
reaus will continue to be coordinated; progress in plant breeding 
will become increasingly significant to both home and commercial 
growers; new w'eapons will be created in the war against insect 
pests; research on diseases of livestock will save producers mil¬ 
lions of dollars and bring greater quantities of food within the 
reach of more consumers; and new foods and new cooking methods 

will bring better nutrition. 

Beltsville is a place to study and a place to visit. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Where in this article does the author reveal its purpose and 
scope? Point out the most definite passages, even to parts of sen¬ 
tences, which give the central idea. 

2. What is the purpose of the first two paragraphs, in relation to 
the whole article? The third paragraph is one'long sentence. How is 
it related to paragraph 4? Why aren't paragraphs 3 and 4 printed as 

one paragraph? _ 

3. With the words, “Essentially there are seven distinct sections, 

the author gives the basic thought division of his subject. Why does 
that division not come earlier in the article? How do you account for 
the material in the two paragraphs preceding that point? 

4 . Do the seven divisions all receive about the same amount of 
attention? From the writer’s point of view, how is the paragraph be¬ 
ginning, “Almost in the center of the Beltsville area . . . .” to be 
explained? Does it violate the principle of unity by leaving the article 
less than a whole? Does it omit material essential to the wholeness of 

the subject? Does it violate the principle of emphasis? 

5. How much of this article is taken up with particular instances 
and examples, how much with general conclusions and observations? 

6 . For what kind of reader was this article written? It was pub¬ 
lished in a government magazine. Consumers* Guide, and was written 
by a government employee. How does that source for the article fit m 
with its nature and purpose? 
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DARWIN AND THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 

Sir Arthur Keith 

When H.M.S. Beagle, “of 235 tons, rigged as a barque, and carry¬ 
ing six guns,” slipped from her moorings in Devonport harbour 
on 27 December, 1831, the events which were to end in the writing 
of this book were being set in train. She had on board Charles 
Darwin, a young Cambridge graduate, son of a wealthy physician 
of Shrewsbury, in the role of naturalist. On the last day of February 
1832 the Beagle reached South America, and Darwin, just entered 
on his twenty-fourth year, stepped ashore on a continent which 
was destined to raise serious but secret doubts in his mind con¬ 
cerning the origin of living things. He was not a naturalist who was 
content merely to collect specimens, to note habits, to chart dis¬ 
tributions, or to write accurate descriptions of what he found; he 
never could restrain his mind from searching into the reason of 
things. Questions were ever rising in his mind. Why should those 
giant fossil animals he dug from recent geological strata be so 
near akin to the little armour-plated armadillos which he found 
still alive in the sarrfe place? Why was it, as he passed from district 
to district, he found that one species was replaced by another near 
akin to it? Did every species of animal and plant remain just as it 
was created, as was believed by every respectable man known to 
him? Or, did each and all of them change, as some greatly daring 
sceptics had alleged ? 

In due course, after surveying many uncharted coasts, the 
Beagle reached the Galapagos Islands, five hundred miles to the 
west of South America. Here his doubts became strengthened and 
his belief in orthodoxy shaken. Why was it that in those islands 
living things should be not exactly the same as in South .America 
but yet so closely alike? And why should each of the islands have 
its own peculiar creations? Special creation could not explain such 

The Introduction to the Everyman’s Library edition of The Origin of Species, 
copyriuht by J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd, Used by permission of, and arrangement 
with, E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 
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things. South America thus proved to be a second University to 
Charles Darwin; after three and a half years spent in its labora¬ 
tories he graduated as the greatest naturalist of the nineteenth 
century. It-had taken him even longer to obtain an ordinary pass 
degree from the University of Cambridge. 

The first stage in the preparation of The Origin of Species thus 
lies in South America. The second belongs to London. The Beagle 
having circumnavigated the world returned to England in October 
1836, and by his twenty'-ninth birthday, 12 February, 1837, Darwin 
was ensconced in London with his papers round him working hard 
at his Journal and Reports but at the same time determined to 
resolve those illicit doubts which had been raised by his observa¬ 
tions in South America and which still haunted him, concerning 
the manner in which species and animals had come into the world. 
He knew he was treading on dangerous ground; for an English¬ 
man to doubt the truth of the Biblical record in the year 1837 was 
to risk becoming a social outcast; but, for Darwin, to run away 
from truth was to be condemned by a tender conscience as a moral 
coward. He was a sensitive man, reflective, quiet, warm-hearted, 
ever heeding the susceptibilities of his friends. Added to this he 
was also intensely modest and as intensely honest, fearing above 
all things even the semblance of a lie in thought or in act. The 
facts he had observed in South America merely raised his sus¬ 
picions. They suggested to him that animals and plants might 
become, in the course of time, so changed as to form new species. 
At first they were but suspicions, but as he proceeded to collect 
evidence in London, the suspicions deepened. More particularly 
was this the case when he inquired into the methods employed by 
breeders to produce new varieties of pigeons, fowls, dogs, cattle 
and horses. He soon realised that for the creation of new domestic 
breeds two factors were necessary—first there must be a breeder 
or selector, and secondly the animals experimented on must have 
in them a tendency to vary in a desired direction. Given those two 
factors, a new breed, having all the external appearances of a new 

species, could be produced at will. 

Having satisfied himself on this point, he turned again to animals 
and plants living in a state of nature and found that they too 
tended to vary. “But where,” he had to ask himself, “is Natures 
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selector or breeder?” At this juncture he happened to read an 
Essay written by the Rev. T. R. Malthus, first published in 1798. 
On the Principle of Population, and as he read, realised that the 
breeder he was in search of did exist in Nature. It took the form, he 
perceived, of a self-acting mechanism—a mechanism of selection. 
Aniong the individuals of every species, there goes on, as .Malthus 
had realised, a competition or struggle for the means of life, and 
Nature selects the individuals which vary in the most successful 
direction. The idea that living things had been evolved had been 
held by many men before Darwin came on the scene; it was already 
well known that animals tended to vary in form and in habit, 
but the realisation that Nature had set up in the world of living 
things an automatic breeder, which utilised variations as a means 
of progress, was entirely Darwin’s discovery. 

And thus it came about that during his second year in London 
(1838) and before he had completed the thirtieth of his life, Darwin 
had wrested from Nature one of her deepest secrets—a secret 
which pve him a clue to one of her many unsolved mysteries. Great 
ideas, if they are to come at all, usually come before a man is thirty 
and it was so in Darwin’s case. In South America he had merely 
had doubts about the orthodox belief; the revelation which came 
in London convinced him that the real story of creation was quite 
different from the one usually told and accepted. With the dis¬ 
covery of the law of Natural Selection in 1838 The Origin of 
Species entered its second stage of preparation, and it is convenient 
to regard this stage as ending in January 1839, when Darwin mar¬ 
ried his cousin Emma Wedgwood. 

The third stage opened in September 1842, when he resolved 
to find peace for study and for health by removing his family from 
London to Down in the chalky uplands of Kent, where he lived 
until his death on 14 April, 1882. He had inherited money and re¬ 
solved to devote his life to the solution of the old problem of 
creation, instead, as is so often the case with men of his class, to 
leisure and to sport. On his arrival at Down he believed he was in 
possession of a secret of momentous import—and so unholy that he 
determined to say nothing of it until he had attained complete 
certainty. He had at that time many researches in hand and. as he 
worked at them, he was ever on the outlook for evidence to prove 
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the truth or untruth of his theory. We know that, just before he 
left London, he had permitted himself the luxury of seeing what his 
theory looked like when reduced to paper; that sketch, written in 
June 1842, is really the first outline of The Origin of Species, but 
it then filled only thirty-five pages of manuscript. It was not until 
1844, when he had been two years at Down, and had amassed much 
additional evidence, that he committed to writing a complete ex¬ 
position of his theory; this time he suceeded in filling 230 pages 
of manuscript. This third stage—the stage of accumulating evi¬ 
dence—continued with many intermissions until 1854, when the 
preparation of The Origin of Species entered its fourth stage. 

In 1854 he completed his research on Barnacles—a seven years’ 
task, and was thus free to set in systematic order the immense 
amount of. evidence he had accumulated—all of it bearing upon 
the problem of transmutation or evolution of every form of life. 
This he now proceeded to do, but there were many interruptions. 
From time to time, while busy with many inquiries and experi¬ 
ments and sadly hindered by indifferent health, a chapter of his 
projected work was written and as his self-imposed task proceeded 
it became apparent to him it was to be a big book—three volumes 
at least. And so he went along until the summer of 1858 was 
reached, when on a day early in June the rural postman pushed 
into his letter-box a missive which gave him the shock of his life 
and brought his projected book to a sudden end. The postmark 
showed that the missive had been dispatched from an address in 
the Celebes Islands. In this sudden manner we pass from the 
fourth to the fifth and final stage in the preparation of the book 
now before the reader— The Origin of Species. 

In the history of Science there is no episode so dramatic as that 
which compelled Charles Darwin to pass so abruptly to the fifth 
and final stage in the preparation of The Origin of Species. He 
was no longer a young man ; he was in his fiftieth year. Let us look 
for a moment at the staging of this drama and the actors who 
took part in it. In February 1858, when Darwin, in his study at 
Down, was suffering from his “accursed stomach” and struggling 
painfully with his proofs of transmutation, another Englishman, 
Alfred Russel Wallace, was lying in the small island of Ternate, in 
the Malay Archipelago, suffering from bouts of malarial fever, and 
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puzzling over the same problem as engaged Darwin’s attention at 
Down. The writer has experienced these bouts of ague and knows 
how vivid is the imagery that then races through the brain and how 
nimbly the mind hunts along a train of ideas. Such a bout brought 
Wallace his revelation. He was fourteen years Darwin’s junior. 
He was also a poor man, being dependent for a livelihood on the 
collections he made as a travelling naturalist. He, too, had visited 
South America just as Darwin had, and it was while collecting on 
the Amazon that he became impressed by the tendency of animals 
and plants to vary. Soon after his arrival in Borneo he had read, 
just as Darwin had done eighteen years before him, Malthus’s 
Essay on Population. He had, before then, begun to suspect that 
species were not immutable, and as his brain raced along during 
his attack of fever in Ternate it stumbled across the idea which 
came to Darwin in London—the idea that the struggle would favour 
those individuals which tended to vary in an advantageous direc¬ 
tion and that such individuals might continue to change until a 
new species was brought into existence. .As soon as the attack of 
fever was over and his temperature had returned to normal he 
began to write, and at one sitting finished an account of his dis¬ 
covery—an idea which would explain the origin of new species 
without calling in the aid of any supernatural agency whatsoever. 
Having written his sketch, he thereupon addressed it to a man 
who was almost a stranger to him —Charles Darwin, Esq. F.R.S., 
Down House, Down, Kent, where it duly arrived in the third week 
of June 1858. 

On opening this missive Darwin found that the fears of his best 
friends, Sir Charles Lyell and Dr. Joseph Hooker of Kew Gardens, 
had come only too true; he had been forestalled. By a curious 
stroke of fate, the favourite child of his brain, which he had nursed 
and tended in secret for over twenty years, was suddenly deprived 
of that which is so dear to the heart of a father—the birthright of 
priority. Wallace’s sketch, he found, was almost a replica of the 
one he himself had penned after his arrival at Down; and how 
much had he discovered and added to the original sketch in the 
intervening years! Darwin knew that if he acted rationally, and 
he was as nearly rational as men are made, he ought to welcome 
Wallace’s communication. It was a confirmation of his own con- 
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elusions. He was ashamed to find himself troubled at heart over 
this paltry matter of priority. It is a long way from Kent to the 
land of Moriah and from Darwin’s day to that of Abraham, but 
distant as are the places and the times, they are linked together by 
the same human nature. Abraham with his knife and bundle of 
faggots was resolved to make the supreme sacrifice and so was 
Darwin, and he would have done it had not his friends Lyell and 
Hooker intervened. They exercised a judgment worthy of Solomon; 
justice w'as to be done to both authors by a conjoint communication 
to a learned society. They asked Darwin to supply them with a 
brief abstract of his theory and this, with Wallace’s sketch, they 
sent to the Linnean Society of London. The two papers were read 
at a meeting held on 1 July, 1858, and caused no great commotion. 

This communication having been made, Lyell and Hooker in¬ 
sisted that Darwin must now prepare for publication, and he then 
began to work on The Origin of Species as we now know it. He set 
himself to abstract and to condense what he had already written. 
The opening chapters were finished in September 1858 but it took 
him fully twelve months of toil and tribulation before he could 
write finis. On 24 November, 1859, the book was published and 
thus ended the fifth stage in the preparation of The Origin of 
Species. 

The publishers apparently did not expect a big demand for 
The Origin ; at least they printed only 1250 copies. A second edition 
was called for in 1860—one of 3000 copies. A third appeared in 
1861, a fourth in 1866, a fifth in 1869 and a sixth and final edition 
in 1872. Darwin lived for ten years after the issue of the sixth 
edition, but so thoroughly had he winnowed his data, so fully had 
he met the expert criticism of his time, that he did not feel called 
upon to make any further alteration in its text. This volume of the 
Everyman’s Library is reprinted from the sixth or final edition. It 
is important, especially for professional students, to know the 
alterations which Darwin found it necessary to introduce as edi¬ 
tion succeeded edition, and hence a list of these is given on pages 
1-5 of this volume, [/. e., the Everyman edition]. 

Such is a brief account of how The Origin of Species came to be 
written. Its preparation occupied, from first to last, a period o 
forty years, for its foundation was being laid in 1832 when Darwm 
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began his researches in South America, and its building was not 
finished until the last edition appeared in 1872. The book came 
into being during a period when Europe was in a state of intense 
intellectual activity, and the effect it produced was immediate and 
profound. The generation which felt its first shock is dying or 
dead. The generation which has grown up, like every new genera¬ 
tion, is passing the household gods inherited from its predecessor 
through the fiery furnace of criticism. How is The Origin of Species 
to emerge from this ordeal? Having served its day and generation 
is it now dead? Or does it possess, within itself, the seeds of 
eternal youth and is it thus destined to become one of the world s 
perpetual possessions? The latter, I am convinced, is its destiny. 
On the foundations laid by Darwin in this book his successors have 
erected a huge superstructure which will be infinitely extended 
and modified as time goes on. Yet I feel certain that as long as men 
and women desire to know something of the world into which they 
have been born, they will return, generation after generation, to 
drink the waters of evolutionary truth at the fountain-head. 

The Origin of Species is still freely abused and often misrepre¬ 
sented, just as it was when Darwin was alive. In his final edition, 
here reprinted, he entered a mild protest—a luxury he rarely in¬ 
dulged in—against misrepresentation to which his theory was 
persistently subjected. “But as my conclusions have lately been 
much misrepresented,” he wrote, “and it has been stated that I 
attribute the modification of species exclusively to natural selec¬ 
tion, I may be permitted to remark, that in the first edition of this 
work, and subsequently, I placed in a most conspicuous position 
—namely, at the close of the Introduction—the following words; 

/ am convinced that natural selection has been the main, but not 
the exclusive means of modification. This has been of no avail. 
Great is the power of steady misrepresentation, but the history of 
science shows that fortunately this power does not long endure.” 

The power of error to persist is more enduring than Darwin 
thought; the misrepresentation of which he complained is being 
made now more blatantly than ever before. It is being proclaimed 
from the housetops that The Origin of Species contained only one 
new idea, and that this idea, the conception of natural selection, is 
false. Natural selection, some of his modern critics declare, is 
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powerless to produce new forms of either plant or animal. Darwin 
never said it could. In this book the reader will find him giving 
warning after warning that by itself selection can do nothing. To 
effect an evolutionary change two sets of factors, he declared, must 
be at work together—those which bring about variations or modifi¬ 
cations in animal or in plant and those which favour and select the 
individuals which vary or become modified in a certain direction. 
Why should so many critics continue to misunderstand the es¬ 
sentials of Darwin's theory of evolution? 

Men do not w'ilfully persist in misrepresentation; there must be 
some explanation of their error. The truth is that Darwin himself 
was at fault; the full title he gave to his book was The Origin of 
Species by Means of Natural Selection. Plainly such a title was a 
misnomer, this book was and is much more than such a title im¬ 
plies ; it was much more than a mere demonstration of the action 
of natural selection, it was the first complete demonstration that 
the law of evolution holds true for every form of living thing. It 
was this book which first convinced the world of thoughtful men 
and women that the law of evolution is true. Long before Darwin’s 
time men had proclaimed the doctrine of evolution, but they failed 
to convince their fellows of its truth, both because their evidence 
was insufficient and because they had to leave so much that was 
unexplained. Darwin, on the other hand, brought forward such an 
immense array of facts in this book and set them in such a logical 
sequence that his argument proved irresistible. He never resorted 
to any kind of special pleading, but permitted facts to speak for 
themselves. However longingly his readers clung to age-long be¬ 
liefs, Darwin compelled them to face facts and draw conclusions, 
often at enmity with their predilections. We all desire to be intel¬ 
lectually honest, and sooner or later truth wins. It was this book 
which won a victory for evolution, so far as that victory has now 
been won. When it appeared in the nineteenth century the Why and 
the How of evolution w'ere immaterial issues. What had to be done 
then was to convince men that evolution represented a mode of 
thinking worthy of acceptation and in that The Origin of Species 
succeeded beyond all expectation. Nor has it finished its appointed 
mission. No book has yet appeared that can replace it; The Origin 
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of Species is still the book which contains the most complete 
demonstration that the law of evolution is true. 

This, then, is Darwin's essential service to the world—not that 
he discovered the law of Natural Selection—but that he succeeded 
in effecting a complete revolution in the outlook of mankind on all 
living things. He wrought this revolution through this book. Dar¬ 
win himself formed a true estimate of what the nature of this revo¬ 
lution was. In the last paragraph of his Introduction (Everyman 
edition, p. 20), readers will find a statement of what he claimed 
to have done. “Although much remains obscure,” he writes, “and 
will long remain obscure, I can entertain no doubt, after the most 
deliberate study and dispassionate judgment of which I am ca¬ 
pable, that the vie-tv which most naturalists until recently enter¬ 
tained, and which I jormcrly entertained — namely, that each 
species has been independently created—is erroneous. I am firmly 
convinced that species are not immutable.” From this statement 
we see that Darwin’s aim was to replace a belief in special creation 
by a belief in evolution and in this he did succeed, as every modern 
biologist will readily admit. No one was in a better position to 
measure what Darwin succeeded in doing than his magnanimous 
contemporary and ally .Alfred Russel Wallace. Writing to Professor 
Newton of Cambridge in 1887, five years after Darwin's death, he 
penned the following passage: “I had the idea of working it out 
[the theory of natural selection], so far as I was able, when I 
returned home, not at all expecting that Darwin had so long antici¬ 
pated me. I can truly say now, as I said many years ago, that I 
am glad it was so, for I have not the love of work, experiment 
and detail that was so preeminent in Darwin and without which 
anything I could have written would never have convinced the 
world.” Darwin succeeded in convincing the world not only by his 
superabundance of proof but by the transparently honest way in 
which he presented his case. No one can read The Origin of Species 
without feeling that Darwin had the interests of only one party at 
heart—his client. Truth. 

Darwin succeeded in convincing scientific men that the law of 
evolution is true of all living things and yet the manner in which 
evolution takes place—the machinery of evolution, described in 
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(his book—may be totally wrong. If this were really so, The Origin 
oj Species would be altogether out of date. Some critics have in¬ 
sinuated as much. —But was Darwin wrong in his conception of 
the mode of evolution? Let us look into this. Suppose, for a mo¬ 
ment, that an omniscient biologist, greatly daring, were to re-edit 
this classic—would he find much that needs alteration? Scarcely 
a single fact would have to be withdrawn; so accurate was Dar¬ 
win in making his own observations and so careful was he in the 
selection of his authorities, that the modern reader may accept 
all his statements of fact without question. But what of his “mode” 
or method of evolution? The machinery involved—is it out of 
date? My deliberate opinion is that the machinery of evolution 
described in this book is not out of date and never will be. Dar¬ 
win perceived that two factors are concerned in evolution—one is 
“productive,” the other is “selective.” The productive factor gives 
rise to the materials of evolution—the points or characters wherein 
one individual differs from another—whether that individual be a 
plant or a human being. Such differences Darwin names “varia¬ 
tions.” How are such variations produced? In every chapter of 
this book the reader will find Darwin declaring that he does not 
know; the only point of which he felt certain was that individual 
differences do not arise by chance. He was of opinion that food, 
climate, and habit are concerned in the production of variations, 
but he also realised that there were other causes of variation in¬ 
herent in the living tissues of plants and animals. Every year we 
are coming to know more and more concerning the production of 
variations; we begin to see that development and growth are 
regulated by an extremely complicated series of interacting proc¬ 
esses. When we have come to a full knowledge of these processes 
and can explain how “variations” are produced, will The Origin of 
Species then pass out of date ? It will not, because Darwin made full 
allowance for the ignorance of his time and for future knowledge; 
what we discover now and what our successors will find out about 
the production of “variations” serves and will serve to add fuel to 
the fire kindled by Darwin; further discoveries cannot extinguish 
that fire. Our knowledge of the laws of heredity increases rapidly; 
Darwin expected such an increase and made allowance for it. He 
knew nothing of Mendel but he exemplifies the law now known by 
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Mendel’s name. However much our knowledge of heredity may 
progress, Darwin's position, as established in this book, will be but 
strengthened. 

Thus we may regard the ‘‘productive” factor of Darwin's theory 
of evolution as fully established, but what of his “selective” factor? 
It has been often assailed, and many critics believe they have 
demolished it. Let readers judge for themselves. Let them watch 
the flock of sparrows which year after year frequents their gar¬ 
dens and note the dangers to which its members are exposed, and 
draw their own conclusion as to the ‘‘survival of the fittest.” Or 
let them read the travels of observant naturalists, and judge 
whether or not a struggle is a condition of all living things in a 
state of nature. The law is said not to hold true in the world of 
mankind. We may do our best to debrutalise and to humanise the 
struggle, but competition prevails. Even Trades Unions compete 
with one another for increase of membership. One business house 
unites with other business houses so that the combination may com¬ 
pete the more successfully with all rivals. There is competition 
between nations and between human races. We increase our knowl¬ 
edge not merely for the glory of knowing, but that we may compete 
the more successfully. No one who views mankind with unpreju¬ 
diced eyes can say that Darwin's law of selection is out of date. 
There is competition and struggle throughout the whole of Nature's 
realm. Nor do I think it can ever pass out of date in any form of 
human society unless man deliberately resolves to give up the 
struggle of life. As to what will happen in such a case the law of 
evolution leaves us in no doubt. The species which gives up the 
struggle becomes extinct. The revolution in outlook, effected by 
this book, was not confined to men who study the history of 
animals and of plants. Its conquest gradually spread until every 
department of knowledge was affected. No matter what a man’s 
line of study might be—the stars, the earth, the elements, industry, 
economics, civilisation, theology or man himself—the inquirer soon 
began to realise that he must take the law of evolution as his guide. 
It was Darwin, through this book, who changed the outlook of all 
gatherers of knowledge and made them realise that behind the field 
of their immediate inquiry lay an immense evolutionary or his¬ 
torical background which had to be explored before further prog- 
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ress was possible. Nay, it was Darwin who made men see that 
evolution is now everywhere at work—in all things material, moral 
and spiritual, and will continue in operation, so far as the human 
mind can anticipate, to the very end of time. 

A few months ago I had the daring to place Darwin in that small 
select group of great Englishmen which holds Shakespeare. My 
judgment was denounced as madly biased by men accustomed to 
adjudicate on literary reputations. When, however, we see how 
profoundly Darwin has altered and is altering the outlook of man¬ 
kind, lifting from it, more than any man has ever done, the pall 
of superstition, my estimate of his greatness and of his universality 
will be seen to be nearer the truth than is now acknowledged. I 
know very well that Darwin’s doctrine so far has reached only the 
intellectual stratum of mankind and has not yet percolated into 
the minds of the greater mass of humanity. Sooner or later Dar¬ 
win's outlook will become universal, for men of all grades do 
desire to know the truth. Darwin’s mission is not finished; this 
book has still many years to live and many converts to make. 

Far be it for me to say that The Origin oj Species is an easy book 
to read. I have known it as student and man for a period of forty- 
five years and when I open it now, although I never fail to find fresh 
truths in it, I still find that its text requires the closest attention. 
What is the reason of this difficulty ? It is not the style: this is clear 
and simple; it is not the terms used; Darwin never employs a 
technical word when a plain one is possible; it is not due to ab¬ 
stract thinking: Darwin clings always to the tangible or visible. 
The real explanation is its concentration; so much is packed into 
every sentence and every paragraph that the reader’s mind becomes 
satiated unless he proceeds slowly and keeps his understanding 
busy. The book is, as Darwin declared it was, an abstract—an 
abstract of that greater work which was brought to such a sud¬ 
den stop by the letter which Wallace sent from Ternate. Few men 
have taken out of this book all that is in it; critics often accuse 
Darwin of ignorance whereas it is their knowledge of this book 
which is at fault. It is never safe for a biologist to announce a 
discovery if he has not read and mastered The Origin of Species. 
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STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Darwin wrote: “I have been speculating last night what makes 
a man a discoverer of undiscovered things: and a most perplexing 
problem it is. Many men who are very clever—much cleverer than 
the discoverers—never originate anything. .As far as I can conjecture, 
the art consists in habitually searching for the causes and meaning of 
everything which occurs.” Does the writer of this essay say some¬ 
thing similar to this? Do you think Darwin’s statement is too modest 

or possibly the opposite? Should a great man dare to comment on 
his achievements? 

2. The writer ends his essay with very bold praise: “It was Darwin 
who changed the outlook of all gatherers of knowledge. . . Other 
writers have named Darwin among the greatest men of the world. His 
name is often coupled with that of Copernicus for the effect of his 
thought on man. Do you think such an evaluation is justified? What 
men in the history of the w’orld would you in your own thinking place 
above Darwin? 

3. Do you think Sir Arthur Keith is too obviously a champion of 
Darwin? Does he seem to you too argumentative? Would he better 
have presented Darwin’s importance and views if he had been more 
objective and dispassionate? How do you account for the contentious 
quality of the essay? 

4. Darwin said: “I look at it as absolutely certain that very much 
in the Origin will be proved rubbish; but I expect and hope that the 
framework will stand.” Does this show that he is applying the prin¬ 
ciple of evolution to his own work? Does the writer of this essay ac¬ 
cept the view of Darwin here? 

5. Does the author make it easier to follow his essay by the way 
he breaks up his subject? Into what two halves is the essay divided? 
How is the second half analyzed into parts? 

6. How does the use of examples aid the last paragraph? How ex¬ 
tensively are details used in the whole essay? Would the essay be 
easier to read if it contained more illustrative details? Would such a 
use be in keeping with the scope of the article? 

7. The paragraphs here are much longer than those in the popular 
article on the Beltsville Research Center. How do you account for 
the difference? 
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A WORLD IN THE MAKING 

John Hodgdon Bradley 

It was the last night of August, 1886, and not quite ten o’clock. 
The good folk of Charleston, South Carolina, were preparing for 
whatever rest the sultry stillness of the evening might bestow. 
Suddenly without warning or precedent, there rose in the darkness 
a roaring that seemed to fill both earth and sky. Dr. Parker, abroad 
on Tradd Street, thought a cyclone was howling down James Island 
Cut. Workers on the second floor of the News and Courier build¬ 
ing thought a safe had been rolled over the floor of the office be¬ 
low. More quickly than any possible telling, the ground began 
to quiver, windows rattled, and people instinctively knew that 
an earthquake was striking the town. 

Rapidly the intensity of the tremors waxed until it seemed that 
nothing might stand against them. Billows like waves at sea 
churned through the ground. Floors heaved, walls swayed, stone 
and mortar crashed down into the streets. Then in a trice the con¬ 
vulsion passed. Gas jets feebly flickered in a fog of dust whence 
rose the groans of the injured, the shrieks of the hysterical, and 
the prayers of the pious to a god who did not understand. 

A half century has passed since that evil night, and Charleston 
has all but forgotten it. Yet in that half century Thor and his 
hammer have not been idle. Three times has Japan alone been 
shattered by the blows and razed by the fires that almost in¬ 
variably follow them. In 1891 and 1896, the toll in human lives was 
close to forty thousand. In 1923, more than a hundred and forty 
thousand were killed, nearly as many were injured, and billions of 
dollars in property were destroyed when Tokyo and Yokohama 
were shaken like mice in the jaws of their age-old foe. 

Three times too has earthquake spread ruin in California since 

the Charleston disaster of fifty years ago. Stalking down the coast 

* , 

From Autobiography of Earth, by John Hodgdon Bradley. Copyright, 
by Coward-McCann, Inc. Used by permission of, and arrangement with, the 
publishers. Section IV is omitted. 
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like a hungry cat, it sprang upon San Francisco in 1906, Santa 
Barbara in 1925, and Long Beach in 1935. The deadliest quake 
in the history of Europe laid low the city of Messina in 1908 and 
claimed the lives of more than a hundred thousand. Within the 
same brief span of years the demon fell upon India, South America, 
the West Indies, and China, with terrible destruction of life and 
property. 

.Although such disasters have been all too frequent, they record 
but a few of the shocks that have racked the globe in fifty years. 
Many earthquakes are happily lost beneath the sea; many others, 
like the Montana quake of 1925, though severe enough to wreck 
great cities, are centered in areas of sparse population. And many 
another is so slight that only the delicate seismograph can detect 
it. Yet so marked is the earth s infirmity, so false the concept of 
terra firma, that a perceptible trembling of the ground is felt at 
some place on the globe during every hour of the day and night. 

There is ample proof that this tremulous condition is nothing 
very new under the sun. .A full recounting of the quakes that have 
written themselves into human history would make a chronicle 
both horrible and monotonous. During the past ten centuries in 
China alone, over a million and a half persons have died violent 
deaths in earthquakes. In 1842, Mallet published a catalogue of 
the disastrous shocks recorded in human documents since earliest 
times. Two hundred and sixteen out of a total of 6,831 were great 
enough to reduce whole towns to ruin. Many other catastrophes of 
similar nature must have occurred in days when the toll was not 
measured and recorded. In four thousand years, according to 
Mallet, some thirteen million people have been sacrificed on the 
seismic altar. 

Earthquakes, by such tokens as these, take their place in the 
vanguard of the enemies of man. With fire, landslide, and “tidal 
wave” as henchmen, they are a mightier menace than any other 
force in nature. Tornado, flood, and volcano are all but impotent 
in comparison. 

Even sophistry, that lusty flower of the wishful ego, must wither 
when the earthquake strikes. Those who have made it their busi¬ 
ness to justify the ways of God to man have not been wholly suc¬ 
cessful in dealing with the symptoms of terrestrial distemper. 
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Though excellent as expressions of wrath in a vengeful god, earth¬ 
quakes are strange manifestations of grace in a god of alleged be¬ 
nignity. There has always been disagreement among the experts 
on the theology of disaster. Those who have interpreted earthquakes 
as rebukes of a stern but righteous deity have not always agreed 
as to who was being rebuked. When the great quake of 1755 de-' 
stroyed Lisbon and sixty thousand of her inhabitants, the English 
clergy were certain that God was punishing the people for the 
spread of Catholicism among them. The Catholics, on the other 
hand, knew that the presence of non-Catholics had caused the 
calamity. Being in the majority, the Catholics allegedly ended the 
debate and appeased the divine indignation by the simple expedi¬ 
ent of driving all heretics to the baptismal font. 

Alas for the two-legged mammals in whose heads such wondrous 
fancies breed. They must endure not only the slings of the same 
outrageous fortune that harass the humbler legions in the army of 
life, but they must suffer the offspring of their own delusions as 
well. They may see what eyes have never seen before, but they are 
generally blind to the nature of the forces that swirl about them. 
They cannot perceive that the gods of earth have been building a 
world these past two billion years, oblivious to the squealing of 
mice and men. 

11 

So it is that although earthquakes have always commanded the 
attention of men, their significance in the economy of nature has 
been slow in dawning on the human mind. They have always in¬ 
spired more terror than thought, more assumptions than reasoned 
conclusions. The speculations of the educated have been almost as 
sterile as the superstitions of the ignorant. Long before the birth 
of Christ, earthquakes stirred the imagination of philosophers. 
Anaxagoras thought them the result of ether rushing into subter¬ 
ranean caverns. Democritus maintained that heavy rains caused 
them by rupturing the ground. Anaximenes believed that the dry¬ 
ing rather than the bloating of the earth produced them. Aristotle 
held that a mingling of “moist” and “dry” made winds whose.mad 
cavorting underground was reflected at the surface in earthquake 
and volcanic eruption. 
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Such concepts were only the initial spalterings of a rain of 
speculation that has muddied the minds of men throughout the 
ages. Fear and fancy easily ruled where reason could not reach. 
Only during the last few decades has a handful of men begun to 
fathom the mystery of earthquakes. With an ingenuity that has 
never been surpassed, they have blazed a trail of inductive thought 
into the very recesses of the nether world, and have founded a 
science of seismology. 

At the base of this rapidly enlarging science is the rock of a 
simple observation: that earthquakes are vibrations in the stony 
shell of the globe. Further observations have taught that vibrations 
may be set in motion in different ways. They may be caused by the 
friction of one body moving against another, as when the bow is 
rubbed on the strings of a violin. They may result from a sharp 
blow, as when a bell is struck or a drum is beaten. They may follow 
the snapping of a solid substance that has been under tension, as 
when the ice of a river cracks and trembles with the breakup of 
spring. 

In the speculations of the ancients, the vibrations of the earth¬ 
quake were generally attributed to friction or the jar of a sudden 
blow. Although faith in the friction of frenzied subterranean winds 
has been killed by the knowledge that no such winds exist, the jar 
of a sudden blow is still invoked as a cause of earthquakes. Lucre¬ 
tius was the first to argue that the fall of rocks from the roofs of 
caverns might result in widespread trembling of the ground, and 
champions of his view were legion as recently as a century ago. 
Today it is clear that although a local shock may originate in this 
fashion, the energy developed by falling rocks is far from sufficient 
to produce the far-ranging disturbance of even a moderate quake. 

Volcanic activity as a cause of earthquakes has always appealed 
to the popular fancy, and indeed it is true that the two have been 
closely related on many occasions. Even when no eruption occurs 
at the surface, the subterranean shifting of liquid rock in volcanic 
regions is a common source of shock in the solid earth above. These 
tremors, however, are seldom severe, and they never venture far 
from the places they were born. Frequently greater quakes keep 
company with volcanoes, not as mother and son but as sister and 
brother, children of the same weakness in the crust of the globe. 
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Neither friction nor a jar can account for such a temblor as that 
which rocked nearly two million square miles of India in 1897. Al¬ 
though more severe than most, this earthquake was not unique. 
Like nearly all others it resulted from a chronic condition of stress 
in the earth. Since days that are lost in a misty past, the interior 
of the globe has been haunted by mysterious forces whose periodic 
release distorts the rocks of the outer crust. Bending slowly until 
their strength can no longer resist the strain, they give way along 
fractures with the suddenness of a sprung trap. Their elastic re¬ 
bound to positions of greater ease sends forth the vibrations that 
are felt as earthquakes. 

Although an overwhelming majority of quakes result from 
the abrupt displacement of rocks along such fractures or faults, the 
nature of the movement is variable. Some earthquakes herald the 
appearance of presumably newborn faults; others report the unrest 
in more venerable zones of weakness. Many deep displacements 
shock without breaking the ground above; many others produce 
escarpments that reveal both the amount and the direction of move¬ 
ment. 

A hundred miles northwest of San Francisco, from Point Arena 
on the Pacific shore, one of the greatest fractures in the crust of 
the earth may be followed southeastwardly six hundred miles. Con¬ 
spicuously marked at the surface by a belt of ruptured rocks along 
a depression, oblivious of hill and dale, the mighty San Andreas 
fault goes its determined way. On April 18, 1906, California was 
shaken to the roots by the horizontal slippage of great blocks of 
rock along this line of fracture. The land to the west of the rift 
sprang north with reference to the land on the east, in one place as 
much as twenty-one feet. For nearly three hundred miles, water 
pipes, roads, and fences were severed where they crossed the trace 
of the fault zone. San Francisco, nestling too close, tumbled and 
burned. 

Behind Yakutat Bay on the southeastern coast of Alaska, the 
monstrous massif of the St. Elias Range rises some three and a half 
miles above the sea. In September, 1899, fresh spasms of growth 
in the colossus made the surrounding country quiver in a series of 
violent earthquakes. Glaciers were shaken and cracked, waterfalls 
were born to previously smooth-running streams, the configuration 
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of the coast was profoundly changed. Beaches were lifted as high 
as forty-seven feet above the water by vertical displacement of the 
rocks along the faulted zones. 

Such quake-breeding fractures engirdle the earth in two rather 
well-defined belts; the one bordering the Pacific Ocean; and the 
other circling in a general east-west direction through the Medi¬ 
terranean, the Himalayas, and the East Indies. These belts mark 
the positions of most active change in the crust of the globe. The 
volcanoes and earthquakes that abound there are merely the sparks 
and vibrations from hammers that are building a world. 

Ill 

Earthquakes fade to insignificance when compared with the 
monstrous writhings of the crust which have marked the major 
events of two billion years. Though doubtless the cumulative effect 
of lesser spasms endlessly repeated, these world-molding distor¬ 
tions appear in retrospect to have moved with ponderous delibera¬ 
tion. Tirelessly they have wrought their mighty change in every 
age. By warping, tilting, and crumpling the rocks, they have 
thwarted erosion in its attempt to level the lands. Repeatedly they 
have allowed the seas to trespass upon the continents, and repeat¬ 
edly have driven them home again. Ever, indeed, has the entire 
earth been putty in their hands. 

And even today, after so many restless eons, restlessness persists. 
Under the seeming quiet of the most peaceful landscape, turmoil 
slowly festers. Where the continents give way to the sea, there is 
abundant evidence of recent change in the elevation of many a land. 
The sea, with all its spuming, is the most stable feature on the face 
of earth. Although the level of its surface is somewhat higher along 
lofty than low-lying shores, the variation is insignificant. Although 
its volume has changed with the waxing and waning of glaciation, 
and its shape with the alteration of the floor, such changes are 
gradual and their effects along the shoreline uniform. Sea level is 
consequently an excellent surface of reference for the relatively 
rapid and variable movements of the strand. 

There are many coasts, like the eastern coast of England, where 
the waves are eroding so rapidly that the sites of still remembered 
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farms and villages are deep beneath the waters of the sea. There are 
others, like the headward end of the Adriatic, where deposition of 
sand and mud has proceeded so rapidly that towns which once were 
seaports are now as much as twenty miles from shore. Striking 
though they are, such alterations of the coastline are but skin deep. 
They are not causally related to the equally striking and farther 
reaching changes that stem from a deeper unrest in the body of the 
globe. 

Long stretches of coastline in many parts of the world are being 
warped by movements which are here in an upward and there in 
a downward direction with reference to the datum level of the sea. 
It is clear in the record of the rocks that similar movements have 
afflicted the earth since earliest days. It is probable that inland and 
coastal areas have been and still are equally affected, although no 
precise method of measuring the movement of the former has yet 
been devised. 

Many examples of recent elevation of coastal lands strike the eye 
that is prepared to see. Throughout the East Indian Archipelago, 
coral reefs, which not so long ago in a geologic sense were in the 
ocean, are now perched high and dry along the shores. The Italian 
island of Palmarola has risen more than two hundred feet since it 
was mapped in 1822. The upper part of the Scandinavian Peninsula 
has been gradually rising for several thousand years, in some places 
as much as three feet in a century. Strand lines with beaches, and 
wave-cut caves and terraces, have been hoisted a thousand feet 
above the sea in northern Sweden. Uplifted strands preserved in 
rare perfection line the edges of Scotland, Chile, and California. 

Sunken coastlines do not as readily reveal their nature to the 
traveler’s eye. The evidence of depression, though conclusive, may 
lie wholly beneath the water. On the north shore of Egypt, for 
example, several ancient tombs that were built on the land are 
now entirely submerged. Similarly, the ruin of forests discovered 
off the coasts of Germany and Holland bears witness to the sinking 
of the shore. Soundings show that the trench of the Hudson River 
continues for more than a hundred miles beyond the harbor of 
New York City. Since rivers cannot cut their valleys beneath the 
ocean, the submarine channel traverses a region that must once 
have been dry land. The coast of Maine with its rocky islands and 
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drowned rivers is more obviously a surface of subaerial erosion that 
has settled into the sea. 

These movements that warp the shell of the "lobe are not always 
uniformly upward or downward in any {iivcn region. Point Fermin 
on the coast of southern California, and San Clemente Island fifty 
miles offshore, clearly show that they have risen from the water. 
Both display wave-cut terraces high above their present shorelines, 
so perfectly preserved that they must have been elevated in very 
recent times. The latter is gouged by the steep-walled canyons that 
record the youthful stage in the cycle of river erosion, an added 
proof of its comparatively recent exposure to the air. Midway and 
in a direct line between the two is the island of Santa Catalina, 
totally devoid of elevated terraces and deeply furrowed by the 
valleys of maturity. Evidence along the strand line proves that 
while her neighbors on either side have been rising, Catalina has 
been foundering beneath the waves. 

Not far from Naples on the shore of the Bay of Baiae, the re¬ 
mains of the temple of Jupiter Serapis may still be seen. Built by 
the Romans in the second or third century after Christ, it began 
to sink while yet in use. When the waves crept in to lave its marble 
columns, a second floor was built some eighteen inches above the 
original one. At a later and unknown date the court was buried 
twelve feet deep by a deluge of volcanic “ash.” The ground con¬ 
tinued to sink, and did not rest until the water had climbed nine 
feet above the blanket of “ash.” Rock-boring molluscs, whose off¬ 
spring still swarm in the bay, then drilled their homes in the col¬ 
umns between the top of the protecting “ash” bed and the surface 
of the sea. Other marine creatures left their shells in the sediments 
of the plain on which the temple stands. 

After a long pause during which the borers thoroughly riddled 
the exposed portions of the columns, the land began to rise. Nobody 
knows just when the upwarp started, but documents of the fifteenth 
century show that the people of that day were aware of it. By 1741, 
when the building was excavated, the original floor had emerged 
from the water. Since then the unhappy structure has again begun 
to sink, but much of what remains of it may yet be seen. Three of 
its columns still stand, each with the nine-foot girdle of perfora¬ 
tions that tell of its sojourn undersea. Thus by a felicitous con- 
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junction of archeological, historical, and geological evidence, these 
ancient stones record the earth’s unrest. 

Writhings such as these, though frequently downward with ref¬ 
erence to the surface of the sea, have been on the whole in the op¬ 
posite direction. The average height of the lands today is close to 
twenty-three hundred feet. The average depth of the ocean troughs 
is fully five times as much. Were the two ever smoothed to a com¬ 
mon level, a waste of water two miles deep would swamp the entire 
globe. Long have erosion and depressive earth movements been 
working to achieve this goal, but without success. Again and again 
have the seas stretched covetous fingers over the lands. Again and 
again have they been repulsed by upheavals which have preserved 
the integrity of the continents through all the vicissitudes of time. 

[Section IV is omitted.] 

V 

The combined ingenuity of modern physics, chemistry, mathe¬ 
matics, and geology has opened a trail into the very heart of earth. 
It has opened to the human mind a vista of knowledge that the most 
ardent explorer of a century ago could never have pictured even in 
his dreams. Though clouds hang heavy on the scene, though some 
objects are etched but dimly and others not at all, the light of a 
new dawn is spreading into the caverns of the nether world. How 
much of that light will reach the deeper recesses of the realm, no 
one as yet may say. One may only perceive that each year the 
light is advancing a little farther and growing a little brighter. 

Not so long ago it was generally believed that the earth was a 
ball of hot liquid rock encased in a relatively thin and unstable 
crust. With cooling the interior was thought to shrink; the crust 
to crack and buckle as it sagged, like the skin of a drying apple, 
to the measure of the diminishing core. Today this view must be 
altered. Science has proved not only that much of the earth is 
solid, but that it may actually be gaining more heat through the 
decay of radioactive minerals than it is losing through radiation. 

By measuring the force with which the earth attracts a precisely 
determined quantity of matter, physicists have computed the total 
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weight of the globe and its average density. The mutually cor¬ 
roborating results of many investigators have established the fact 
that the earth as a whole weighs a little more than five and a half 
times as much as an equal volume of water. Similar methods have 
proved that the crust is considerably lighter than the average of the 
whole, a little more than two and a half times as heavy as an equal 
volume of water. The inevitable inference from these facts is that 
the deep interior must be considerably heavier than the average of 
the whole. No one knows whether the increase in density towards 
the center of the earth is due to the enormous compression of or¬ 
dinary rock, or to the presence of heavy metallic minerals. Many 
geologists favor the hypothesis of a density stratification from the 
surface downwards, with successively heavier shells around a core 
consisting of nickel and iron. 

Careful measurement of the speed of those earthquake waves 
that pass through the body of the globe proves conclusively that 
rigidity as well as density increases with depth. Especially reveal¬ 
ing are the transverse or distortional waves. Such waves cannot 
travel through a liquid, yet they move freely and with gaining speed 
to a depth of approximately eighteen hundred miles. Beyond that 
depth they become abruptly fainter, and in doing so suggest the 
existence of a core whose composition must differ decidedly from 
that of the shell or shells which surround it. In the half light of 
present knowledge the nature of the core is vague, but there can 
be no doubt that the outer zones are for the most part as rigid as 
steel. 

Thus essentially solid, the earth is strong. It has shown its 
strength during the long and oft-repeated ages when its surface 
remained sufficiently stable for the forces of erosion to grind vast 
tracts to flatness. But the earth is also weak, and has shown its 
weakness in the writhings of the crust. Progressive and perhaps 
perodic shrinkage of the globe through time is the only reasonable 
cause of the tremendous lateral compression in the tortured zones 
of the mountains. 

Volcanoes argue that the earth is hot, but they fail to reveal the 
amount, the distribution, or the origin of the hidden heat. And 
neither volcanoes nor any other source of information can unequiv¬ 
ocally show whether the earth as a whole has been losing or gaining 
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heal through the ages. The obvious shrinkage of the globe and its 
proved rigidity argue against the latter. Internal heat in the full¬ 
ness of its power may have temporarily stayed the forces of con¬ 
densation, but it has never stopped them. Whatever the geothermal 
condition may be or may have been, it would seem that the enor¬ 
mous pressures of the deep interior have ever worked to increase 
its density and decrease its volume; that gravity has consistently 
triumphed over every other force. 

The behavior of earthquake waves as well as worldwide deter¬ 
minations of the value of gravity shows that the rocks beneath the 
oceans are somewhat heavier than those which constitute the con¬ 
tinents. Whenever in the past the stresses of condensation have 
accumulated beyond endurance, both oceanic and continental seg¬ 
ments may have sunk toward the diminishing central core. The 
heavier and larger wedges beneath the oceans must have sunk 
farther than the lighter and smaller wedges of the continents, 
crowding them as the settling progressed. A moderate amount of 
such squeezing might have caused the gentle warping of the lands 
so prevalent in geologic history. Intense squeezing might have built 
the mountains by mashing the rocks in weaker zones. Relief of 
pressure might have liquefied materials below, and permitted them 
to rise in the various manifestations of vulcanism so common in 
the cracked and buckled belts of the globe. 

This so-called wedge theory of earth movement, proposed by 
Professor Salisbury and the Professors Chamberlin of the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago, suggests in a general way the mechanism of lateral 
compression. The vertical movements that are known to have ele¬ 
vated many a range long after the convulsions of crumpling had 
subsided are still very largely mysterious. Determinations of grav¬ 
ity, however, strongly suggest a tendency in the earth to balance 
the lighter highlands against the heavier lowlands, the continental 
masses against the oceanic basins. As erosion stripped the former 
and deposited the debris on the latter, equilibrium in the crust was 
destroyed. The heavy segments grew heavier and sank farther; the 
light segments grew lighter and rose higher. Vertical foundering 
of the overloaded blocks forced deep-seated rocks to move hori¬ 
zontally by slow plastic flow, until balance was restored. That solid 
rocks under pressure may flow like molasses is proved both by ob- 
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servation and experiment. But no one knows at what depths the 
balancing adjustments are made. No one knows how much unbal¬ 
ancing is needed to start the mechanism of equalization. Tendency 
to so-called isostatic equilibrium in the globe is as yet an unde¬ 
termined factor in its history. 

Thus along many battle fronts, the army of science advances on 
the strongholds of ignorance in the heart of earth. Speculations 
bristle like bayonets and collapse like papier-mache. But though 
mistakes retard and darkness confuses, the army presses on. That 
it may sometime triumph is not for the present to say. Nor is it for 
the marchers greatly to care. Uncertainty is certainly part of the 
joy of walking in its ranks. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Would you describe this essay as essentially popular or scientific? 
Analyze the different elements of the essay which might indicate one 
or the other direction toward which the writer leans. How do you 
account for such phrases as “to a god who did not understand” and 
“Thor and his hammer”? Does the essay contain too much factual 
information for a popular essay? 

2. Study the figures of speech throughout this entire essay, espe¬ 
cially such similes as “shaken like mice in the jaws of their age-old 
foe” and “stalking down the coast like a hungry cat.” Do you think 
the figures are effectively used? Are they used to add clearness and 
accuracy or picturesquencss and imaginative color? Do these two 
similes just quoted give a connotation of the impersonal force of nature 
or of a vengeful and malignant antagonist? Which is the total effect 
the author wishes the whole essay to have? If any single figure used by 
the author is inharmonious with the end result desired, can you justify 
its use? 

3. How do you account for the frequency of reference to God and 
gods in the first two pages of this essay? What is the meaning of 
the variation? How is one to interpret the clause, “the gods of earth 
have been building a world”? 

4. Go through this essay picking out the steps by which the idea is 
unfolded, separating the general statement in each instance from the 
particular examples and illustrations used to develop the general idea. 

5. In reading this essay carefully, do you find that the author tends 
to emphasize the known or the unknown? Does the author give you 
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the impression that scientists know whereof they speak? Does he 
distinguish carefully between facts and theories? 


EL MONSTRUO 

“The greatest show on earth” (according to informed critics who 
have seen it) is now in the 20th month of an amazing run. Scene of 
the show is a Mexican plateau near the Pacific, 200 miles west of 
Mexico City. Paricutin, the new volcano which erupted from a 
cornfield, has grown to a mountain some 1,500 feet high and shows 
no signs of weakening. Natives call it El Monstruo. Belching 
2,700 tons of fiery rock a minute, the crater has overawed hun¬ 
dreds of tourists. At its more spectacular moments, spectators 
break into applause. One woman, after watching for a few min¬ 
utes, broke into tears and hysteria. Hardened volcanologists, by 
their own account, have come away dazed and with knees shaking. 
Said Dr. William F. Foshag of the Smithsonian Institution: “It 
is, I believe, just as spectacular as Vesuvius ever was, and in its 
more violent phases it is better.” 

The extraordinary impression Paricutin has made on scientists 
springs from its long, brilliant run and the fact that it is the first 
volcano they have been able to watch from birth. Last week, fresh 
from an expedition to it. Geologist Paul O. McGrew of the Chicago 
Natural History Museum made a scientific report on Paricutin. 
Said he, among other things: “This tremendous display was be¬ 
yond all description. ... On leaving this monster I felt as though 
I were leaving a World Series baseball game in the sixth inning 
with the score tied.” 

El Monstruo broke out in a region which has had many previous 
eruptions. 

On Feb. 20, 1943, one Dionisio Pulido, plowing his cornfield, 
suddenly felt the ground rumble and saw a great column of white 
smoke burst from the ground. He ran to the priest in the village of 
Paricutin two miles away. By the time priest and villagers arrived 
the crater was belching molten rock and lava. In a week it had 

From Time, October 2, 1944. Used by permission of Time, Inc, 
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EX Momtruo (Paricutin) 

raised a cone SOO feet high; in ten weeks, 1,000 feet. Then lava, 
erupting from the crater’s top and sides, began to ooze over 
the countryside. 

GOODBYE PARANG.ARICUTIRO 

A black, craggy pile, the moving lava constantly cracks chunks 
off its crust, exposing a gooey, glowing mass underneath (temper¬ 
ature: 1,994® F.). Its approach sets houses afire. Traveling about 
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seven yards an hour, the glacier-like ooze has already spread more 
than seven miles and engulfed two villages—Paricutin and Paran- 
garicutiro. 

Meanwhile, over a radius of 35 miles, the crater has laid a blanket 
of ash, like black snow. It blackens people’s faces so they look 
like coal miners, crushes roofs, kills trees, in some places is piled 
to rooftop height. Near the base of the crater, where the scientists, 
keeping an eye out for falling bombs, have been working, steam 
and gas pours from deep holes (fumeroles) with red-hot sides. 
Said Dr. McGrew: “This seemed like a glance into Hades.” 
Though El Monstruo has spread terror among the Indian natives, 
birds and animals seem unperturbed, and spiders spin webs in the 
volcanic ash. 

Volcanologists feel sure that when Paricutin burns itself out, as 
it eventually must, it will stay dead, like other old volcanoes in the 
vicinity. Then the cooling, mineral-laden lava will become extraor¬ 
dinarily fertile. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. The life-story of the earth is amazing in its variety and drama. 
Charles Darwin, in discussing the role of the earthworm, spoke casu¬ 
ally of changes which take place over several million years. This ac¬ 
count is the dramatic story of one of the spectacular changes taking 
place in our day. This mountain has caused much comment and has 
been widely photographed. Use the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Lit¬ 
erature to locate further articles on it and also photographs. Bring 
its biography up to date. 

2. Do you feel that the writer of this article has brought sufficient 
human interest and vividness in the picture he outlines to be note¬ 
worthy? Is this a good example of compressed writing? Point out 
various means used to concentrate material. 

3. Would an objective, impersonal, scientific account of the birth 
of this mountain be interesting? What material would it need to 
contain? Could you find the materials needed for the writing of such 
a paper in the library? 

4. Write such an objectively scientific, impersonal paper on this 
mountain or on some similar subject. Here are a few suggested topics, 
but your own experience and reading should suggest many more 
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possibilities to you: Vesuvius, Krakatao, Lisbon Earthquake, Tokyo 
Earthquake. 


THE BIRTH OF A STORM 

George R. Steu'art 

The new Junior Meteorologist ($2,000 a year) was working at his 
table. The telephone rang and he answered it mechanically. 
“Weather Bureau. . . . Fair tonight and Wednesday: no change 
in temperature; moderate northwest winds. . . . You’re wel¬ 
come.” He clicked down the receiver with unnecessary vigor, show¬ 
ing his irritation. In the five weeks since he had come to work in the 
Bureau, the weather had been inane. Sometimes he wanted to take 
up the telephone and shout into it: “Blizzards, lightning, and 
hurricanes!” But as he bent over his table again, irritation oozed 
away. Instead, there swelled up within him the joy of the work¬ 
man, of the scientist, even of the artist. For, as he often told him¬ 
self, his present task was the only one of his daily assignments over 
which he could work with some degree of calm and detachment. It 
was not like the hurried preparation of the early morning map 
upon which the forecasts were based. His present work had its 
uses, but they were a little removed from the immediate present. 

On the table lay a large map which he had almost finished pre¬ 
paring. It was large not only by its own dimensions but also by 
its coverage of about one half the northern hemisphere. At its top 
were the Arctic regions; from these the two continents slanted 
down—to the right, North America, to the left, the eastern por¬ 
tion of Asia. In the center of the map stretched the great spaces 
of the North Pacific Ocean. The outline of land and sea. the 
parallels and meridians, the names and numbers of weather sta¬ 
tions formed the printed background. Upon this the Junior Mete¬ 
orologist had entered the current weather data as they had been 
reported by radio and telegraph, internationally, some hours 
earlier. 

From Storm, Random House, Inc. Used by permission of, and arrangement 
with, the publishers. 
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Visitors to the Weather Bureau found such a map confused and 
unintelligible. But to its maker it was simple, beautiful, and in¬ 
spiring. Now he was giving it the final revision; with the care of 
a poet polishing a quatrain, he erased an inch of one line and re¬ 
drew it with slightly altered curve. 

He laid aside his eraser and colored pencils, and sat back to look 
at the work. Involuntarily, he breathed a little more deeply. To 
him, as to some archangel hovering in the ninth heaven, the 
weather lay revealed. Suppose'that the telephone should ring and 
some voice inquire the weather in Kamchatka, upon Laysan Island, 
or at Aklavik in the frozen delta of the Mackenzie. He could 
reply not only as to what the weather actually was but also with 
fair assurance as to what it would most likely be in the near future. 

The first sweeping glance assured him that nothing exceptional 
or unforeseen had happened in the twenty-four hours since he had 
prepared the last similar map. Antonia had moved about as he had 
expected. Cornelia and the others were developing normally. Not 
at any price would the Junior Meteorologist have revealed to the 
Chief that he was bestowing names—and girls’ names—upon those 
great moving low-pressure areas. But he justified the sentimental 
vagary by explaining mentally that each storm was really an indi¬ 
vidual and that he could more easily say (to himself, of course) 
“Antonia” than “the low-pressure center which was yesterday in 
latitude one-seventy-five East, longitude forty-two North.” 

The game, nevertheless, was beginning to play out. At first he 
had christened each new-born storm after some girl he had known 


—Ruth, Lucy, Katherine. Then he had watched eagerly, hoping 
in turn that each of these little storms might develop in proper 
fashion to bring the rain. But one after another they had failed 
him. Of late the supply of names had run short, and he had been 
relying chiefly upon long ones ending in -ifl which suggested 
actresses or heroines of books rather than girls he had ever known. 

Upon the present map four such storms stood out boldly— 
concentricities of black-pencil curves about centers marked low, 
the curves sharpening to angles as they crossed certain red, blue, 
or purple lines. Sylvia was a vigorous storm now centering over 
Boston; it—or she—had just brought heavy snow-fall to the 
northeastern states and was now moving out to sea, leaving a 
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cold-snap behind. Felicia was a weak disturbance over Manitoba; 
she had little past and probably not much future. Cornelia was a 
large mature storm centering four hundred miles at sea southeast 
of Dutch Harbor. Antonia, young and still growing, was moving 
out into mid-ocean some two thousand miles behind Cornelia. In 
spite of their distances apart, the storms overlapped, and a curved 
belt of disturbed weather thus extended from Nova Scotia clear 
across to Japan. 

In the western United States, however, and over the adjacent 
part of the Pacific Ocean the black curves nowhere crossed colored 
lines or sharpened to angles; they lay far apart and were drawn 
about points marked high. To the Junior Meteorologist these 
were all obvious signs of clear calm weather. In the jargon of his 
trade, this region was covered by ‘‘the semi-permanent Pacific 
High.” He looked at it malignantly. Then he smiled, for he noticed 
that the High had today accidentally assumed the shape of a gi¬ 
gantic dog’s head. Rising from the Pacific waters it looked out 
stupidly across the continent. The blunt nose just touched Denver; 
the top of the head was in British Columbia. A small circle over 
southern Idaho supplied an eye; three concentric ovals pointing 
southwest from the California coast furnished a passable ear. 

Dog’s head or not—the Pacific High was no laughing matter for 
California. While it remained, every storm advancing in boldly 
from the Pacific would sheer off northeastward. A drenching rain 
would pour down upon the south Alaskan coast and Vancouver 
Island; a steady drizzle in Seattle and Portland. But San Francisco 
and the Great Valley would have only cloud, while still farther 
south Los Angeles would continue to bake in the sunshine. In its 
actuality, invisible to man’s eye, the Pacific High lay upon the map 
as clearly as a mountain range—and not less important than the 
Sierra Nevada itself in its effects upon the people of California. 

Far away from the American coast, in the upper left-hand corner 
of the map, long lines which were close together and almost 
parallel ran from the interior of Asia southward to China and then 
curved eastward into the Pacific. To the Junior Meteorologist this 
too was a commonplace—the visible sign of that great river of 
wind, the winter monsoon, at work pouring out the cold air from 
Siberia. He noted in passing that the temperature at Peiping was 
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eight below zero Fahrenheit. With more professional interest he 
let his eyes follow along those curving lines which ran into the 
Pacific. 

Here and there in this region as elsewhere in the ocean he saw a 
little cluster of notations representing the weather reports fur¬ 
nished by radio from some vessel. Over one of these he paused. 
The ship, three hundred miles southeast of Yokohama, had re¬ 
ported a barometric pressure of 1011, but by its position on the 
map it should have reported about 1012. A difference of one milli¬ 
bar, he realized, was inconsiderable and might easily result from 
an inaccurate barometer or from a careless reading of the instru¬ 
ment. For these reasons he had at first permitted himself to neglect 
this particular report. But now he reconsidered. 

The ship’s position was about half way between the island 
weather-stations of Hatidyosima to the north and Titijima to the 
south, about two hundred miles distant from each. But the tempera¬ 
ture of the air at the ship was only two degrees warmer than at 
Hatidyosima, whereas it was twelve degrees colder than at Titi¬ 
jima. This was clear indication that the ship had already been en¬ 
gulfed in the cooler air which was sweeping out with the monsoon, 
and that somewhere between the ship and the southern island the 
cooler air which had come from the north would be pushing against 
the warmer southern air. He himself had already recognized this 
fact by drawing a blue line, indicative of a “cold front,’* from the 
center of Antonia westward and southward clear to the Chinese 
coast. Along such a boundary between cool and warm air a new 
storm was almost certain to form somewhere. 

No other ships reported from that vicinity. Glancing at the 
wind-arrows of the two island stations, he saw that they tended 
to contradict rather than confirm the reading of the ship’s barom¬ 
eter. Hatidyosima had a northeast wind instead of northwest; 
Titijima a west wind instead of south or southwest. Practically, he 
realized, the whole matter was of no importance, but he felt the 
twinge of scientific curiosity and the challenge of a difficult 
problem. 

Methodically, he checked back over the maps of the last ten 
days, and determined that there had never before been an occasmn 
to doubt the accuracy of the reports from this particular ship. He 
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paused a moment with eraser held above the blue line. The ship’s 
barometer-reading, he considered, along with the general proba¬ 
bility of the whole situation indicated an incipient storm. The 
failure of the island reports to confirm would mean only that the 
disturbance was as yet too small to have affected them. This in 

itself lent a piquancy, for seldom was it possible to spot a storm 
so close to its beginning. 


He erased a little section of the blue line, and drew in a red line 
at such an angle as to indicate a shallow wave. Then around the 


crest of the wave as center he drew a black line in the shape of 

a liny football; this he labeled lOIl, and inside it he printed, in 

minute letters, low. So much accomplished, he again surveyed his 
work, and smiled. 


As a baby possesses the parts of the adult, so the baby storm dis¬ 
played as in caricature the features of a mature storm. The red 
line symbolized the “warm front ' along which the southern air was 
advancing and sliding over the northern ; the blue line symbolized 
the “cold front” where the northern air w'as advancing and pushing 
beneath the southern. The black line shaped like a football was an 
isobar, indicating a barometric pressure of 1011 around the center 
of low pressure, symbolizing also the complete circuit of wunds 
around that point. As a baby is without teeth, so also the storm 
was lacking in some attributes of maturity. But just as surely as 
a baby is a human being, so also w'as his new discovery a storm 
in charming miniature—provided always that he had rightly 
analyzed the situation. 

For a moment he looked contentedly at his creation, and then 
glanced over the Pacific, considering the future. The general set-up 
seemed to indicate that in the next twenty-four hours the new 
storm would move rapidly eastward. As it moved, it could grow 

oth in area and in intensity; its winds becoming stronger, its 
rams heavier. 


Suddenly his fingers itched for a slide-rule. He remembered his 
training under professors who considered weather a branch of 
P ysics; his own thesis—almost entirely complicated equations 
— ad won him High Honors. Such equations now flashed into his 
mind with photographic exactitude; they dealt with velocities and 
accelerations, with the Coriolis force, and frictionless horizontal 
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rectilinear flow. They contained such delightful terms as YyAit^, 
and Zvtvoi sin To a well-trained mathematical meteor¬ 
ologist they were more beautiful than Grecian urns. 

He shrugged his shoulders. The local Weather Bureau had to 
deal in immediate practicality; there was little need and no time 
for mathematical abstractions. And besides—he was forced to 
admit—with data supplied by a single ship and by weather sta¬ 
tions two hundred miles from the center of activity, the applica¬ 
tion of highly refined methods was hardly warranted. 

With resignation he again turned his attention to the map, and 
considered the lonely cluster of notations in the ocean. That par¬ 
ticular ship, he presumed, had just passed through the area of 
disturbance. In a few hours it had probably crossed the boundary 
between warm and cold air more than once, and had experienced 
changeable but not very pronounced weather. The ship was mov¬ 
ing west; the storm, like all such storms, was moving easterly. Ship 
and storm would not meet again, and yet for a moment the two 
lingered together in his thoughts. Doubtless the ship would be of 
interest to sailors, but to him it seemed wholly dull and mechanical. 
It might be one of twenty built to the same specifications, indis¬ 
tinguishable from the others unless you were close enough to read 
the name. But the storm! He felt the sudden rise of feeling along 
his spine. A storm lived and grew; no two were ever the same. 

This one—this incipient little whorl, come into being southeast 
of Japan—would live its own life, for good or for bad, just as 
much as some human child born the same hour. With the luck of 
favorable conditions it would grow and prosper to a fine old age 
for a storm; just as possibly it might languish, or be suddenly 
annihilated. 

There remained one other detail, and this called for no marks 
on the map. He must name the baby. He considered a moment 
for more names in -ia and thought of Maria. It was more homely 
than Antonia or Cornelia; it did not even sound like them. But it 
was a name. And, as if he had been a minister who had just 
christened a baby, he found himself smiling and benign, inchoately 
wishing it joy and prosperity. Good luck, Maria 1 
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STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Storm, from which this narrative is an episode, is one of the 
most interesting novels ever written to present science playing its 
daily part in man's life and the forces of nature in action. You would 
enjoy the entire novel, which has been appreciated by a wide public. 

2. Compare this narrative in its popular approach and popular ele¬ 
ments with Mr. Bradley's essay. Sometimes “popularizing" seems to 
mean a use of tinsel and false showmanship. Do you find any such 
material in either of these two selections? 

3. What is the central thread around which this episode is gathered? 
Do you get much characterization of the Junior Meteorologist 
($2,000 a year)? What specific material gives some insight into his 
mind? 

4. What scientific information does this episode present? Does the 
narrative deal principally with pure science or with applied science? 
(Or is such a distinction possible?) Does it seem feasible to bring 
together such opposites as fiction and science? 


A SNOW-STORM IN THE SIERRAS 

Clarence King 

For the first time in many months a mild, moist wind sprang up 
from the south, and with it came slowly creeping over the sky a 
dull, leaden bank of ominous-looking cloud. Since April we had had 
no storm. The perpetually cloudless sky had banished all thought, 
almost memory, of foul weather; but winter tempests had already 
held off remarkably, and we knew that at any moment they might 
set in, and in twenty-four hours render the plateaus impassable. 
It was with some anxiety that I closed my eyes that night, and, 
sleeping lightly, often awoke as a freshening wind moved the pines. 
At dawn we were up, and observed that a dark, heavy mass of 
storm-cloud covered the whole sky, and had settled down over the 
Obelisk, wrapping even the snow-fields at its base in gray folds. 

From Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada, Charles Scribner’s Sons. Used by 
permission of the publishers. 
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The entire peak was lost, except now and then, when the torn 
vapors parted for a few moments and disclosed its sharp summit, 
whitened by new-fallen snow. A strange moan filled the air. The 
winds howled pitilessly over the rocks, and swept in deafening 
blasts through the pines. It was my duty to saddle up directly and 
flee for the Vosemite; but I am naturally an optimist, a sort of 
geological Micawber, so I dodged my duty, and determined to give 
the weather every opportunity for a clear-off. Accordingly, we 
remained in camp all day, studying the minerals of the granite as 
the thickly strewn bowlders gave us material. At nightfall I climbed 
a little rise back of our meadow, and looked out over the basin of 
Illilluette and up in the direction of the Obelisk. Now and then 
the parting clouds opened a glimpse of the mountain, and oc¬ 
casionally an unusual blast of wind blew away the deeply settled 
vapors from the canon to westward; but each time they closed in 
more threateningly, and before 1 descended to camp the whole 
land was obscured in the cloud which settled densely down. 

The mules had made themselves comfortable with a repast of 
rich mountain-grasses, which, though slightly frosted, still re¬ 
tained much of their original juice and nutriment. We ourselves 
made a deep inroad on the supply of provisions, and, after chatting 
awhile by the firelight, went to bed, taking the precaution to pile 
our effects carefully together, covering them with an india-rubber 
blanket. Our bivouac was in the middle of a cluster of firs, quite 
well protected overhead, but open to the sudden gusts which blew 
roughly hither and thither. By nine o’clock the wind died away 
altogether, and in a few moments a thick cloud of snow was falling. 
We had gone to bed together, pulled the blankets as a cover over 
our heads, and in a few moments fell into a heavy sleep. Once 
or twice in the night I woke with a slight sense of suffocation, and 
cautiously lifted the blanket over my head, but each time found it 
growing heavier and heavier with a freight of snow. In the morning 
we awoke quite early, and, pushing back the blanket, found that 
we had been covered by about a foot and a half of snow. The 
poor mules had approached us to the limit of their rope, and stood 
within a few feet of our beds, anxiously waiting our first signs of 
life. 

We hurried to breakfast, and hastily putting on the saddles, and 
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wrapping ourselves from head to foot in our blankets, mounted and 
started for the crest of the moraine. I had taken the precaution 
to make a little sketch-map in my note-book, with the compass 
directions of our march from the Vosemite, and we had now the 
difficult task of retracing our steps in a storm so blinding and 
fierce that we could never see more than a rod in advance. But for 
the regular form of the moraine, with whose curve we were already 
familiar, I fear we must have lost our way in the real labyrinth 
of glaciated rocks which covered the whole Illilluette basin. Snow 
blew in every direction, filling our eyes and blinding the poor 
mules, who often turned quickly from some sudden gust, and re¬ 
fused to go on. It was a cruel necessity, but we spurred them in¬ 
exorably forward, guiding them to the right and left to avoid rocks 
and trees which, in their blindness, they were constantly threaten¬ 
ing to strike. Warmly rolled in our blankets, we suffered little from 
cold, but the driving sleet and hail very soon bruised our cheeks 
and eyelids most painfully. It required real effort of will to face the 
storm, and we very soon learned to take turns in breaking trail. 
The snow constantly balled upon our animals' feet, and they slid 
in every direction. Now and then, in descending a sharp slope of 
granite, the poor creatures would get sliding, and rush to the bot¬ 
tom, their legs stiffened out, and their heads thrust forward in 
fear. After crossing the Illilluette, which we did at our old ford, we 
found it very difficult to climb the long steep hillside; for the mules 
were quite unable to carry us, obliging us to lead them, and to 
throw ourselves upon the snow-drifts to break a pathway. 

This slope almost wore us out, and when at last we reached its 
summit, we threw ourselves upon the snow for a rest, but were in 
such a profuse perspiration that I deemed it unsafe to lie there for 
a moment, and, getting up again, we mounted the mules and rode 
slowly on toward open plateaus near great meadows. The snow 
gradually decreased in depth as we descended upon the plain 
directly south of the Yosemite. The wind abated somewhat, and 
there were only occasional snow flurries, between half-hours of 
tolerable comfort. Constant use of the compass and reference to 
my little map at length brought us to the Mariposa trail, but not 
until after eight hours of anxious, exhaustive labor—anxious from 
the constant dread of losing our way in the blinding confusion of 
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storm; exhausting, for we had more than half of the way acted as 
trail-breakers, dragging our frightened and tired brutes after us. 
The poor creatures instantly recognized the trail, and started in 
a brisk trot toward Inspiration Point. Suddenly an icy wind swept 
up the valley, carrying with it a storm of snow and hail. The wind 
blew with such violence that the whole freight of sleet and ice was 
carried horizontally with fearful swiftness, cutting the bruised 
faces of the mules, and giving our own eyelids exquisite torture. 
The brutes refused to carry us farther. We were obliged to dis¬ 
mount and drive them before us, beating them constantly with 
clubs. 

Fighting our way against this bitter blast, half-blinded by hard, 
wind-driven snow-crystals, w’e at last gave up and took refuge in 
a dense clump of firs which crown the spur by Inspiration Point. 
Our poor mules cowered under shelter with us, and turned tail to 
the storm. The fir-trees were solid cones of snow, which now and 
then unloaded themselves when severely bent by a sudden gust, 
half burying us in dry, white powder. Wind roared below us in 
the Yosemite gorge; it blew from the west, rolling up in waves 
which smote the cliffs, and surged on up the valley. While we sat 
still the drifts began to pile up at our backs; the mules were belly- 
deep, and our situation began to be serious. 

Looking over the cliff-brink we saw but the hurrying snow, and 
only heard a confused tumult of wind. A steady increase in the 
severity of the gale made us fear that the trees might crash down 
over us; so we left the mules and crept cautiously over the edge 
of the cliff, and ensconced ourselves in a sheltered nook, protected 
by walls of rock which rose at our back. 

We were on the brink of the Yosemite, and but for snow might 
have looked down three thousand feet. The storm eddied below 
us, sucking down whirlwinds of snow, and sometimes opening 
deep rifts,—never enough, however, to disclose more than a few 
hundred feet of cliffs. 

We had been in this position about an hour, half frozen and 
soaked through, when I at length gathered conscience enough to 
climb back and take a look at our brutes. The forlorn pair were 
frosted over with a thick coating, their pitiful eyes staring eagerly 
at me. I had half a mind to turn them loose, but, considering that 
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their obstinate nature might lead them back to our Obelisk camp, 
I patted their noses, and climbed back to the shelf by Cotter, 
determined to try it for a quarter of an hour more, when, if the 
tempest did not lull, I thought we must press on and face the snow 
for an hour more, while we tramped down to the valley. 

Suddenly there came a lull in the storm ; its blinding fury of snow 
and wind ceased. Overhead, still hurrying eastward, the white 
bank drove on, unveiling, as it fled, the Vosemite walls, plateau, 
and every object to the eastward as far as Mount Clark, As yet 
the valley bottom was obscured by a layer of mist and cloud, which 
rose to the height of about a thousand feet, submerging cliff-foot 
and debris pile. Between these strata, the cloud above and the 
cloud below, every object was in clear, distinct view; the sharp, 
terrible fronts of precipices, capped with a fresh cover of white, 
plunged down into the still, gray river of cloud below, their stony 
surfaces clouded with purple, salmon-color, and bandings of brown, 
—all hues unnoticeable in every-day lights. Forest, and crag, and 
plateau, and distant mountain were snow-covered to a uniform 
whiteness; only the dark gorge beneath us showed the least traces 
of color. There all was rich, deep, gloomy. Even over the snowy 
surfaces above there prevailed an almost ashen gray which re¬ 
flected itself from the dull, drifting sky. A few torn locks of vapor 
poured over the cliff-edge at intervals, and crawled down like 
wreaths of smoke, floating gracefully and losing themselves at 
last in the bank of cloud which lay upon the bottom of the val¬ 
ley. 

On a sudden the whole gray roof rolled away like a scroll, 
leaving the heavens from west to far east one expanse of pure, 
warm blue. Setting sunlight smote full upon the stony walls be¬ 
low, and shot over the plateau country, gilding here a snowy forest 
group, and there a wave-crest of whitened ridge. The whole air 
sparkled with diamond particles; red light streamed in through 
the open Yosemite gateway, brightening those vast, solemn faces 
of stone, and intensifying the deep neutral blue of shadowed al¬ 
coves. 

The luminous cloud-bank in the east rolled from the last Sierra 
summit, leaving the whole chain of peaks in broad light, each rocky 
crest strongly red, the newly fallen snow marbling it over with a 
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soft, deep rose ; and wherever a canon carved itself down the rocky 
fronts its course was traceable by a shadowy band of blue. The 
middle distance glowed with a tint of golden yellow; the broken 
heights along the canon-brinks and edges of the cliff in front were of 
an intense, spotless white. Far below us the cloud stratum melted 
away, revealing the floor of the valley, whose russet and emerald 
and brown and red burned in the broad evening sun. It was a 
marvelous piece of contrasted lights,—the distance so pure, so 
soft in its rosy warmth, so cool in the depth of its shadowy blue; 
the foreground strong in fiery orange, or sparkling in absolute 
whiteness. I enjoyed, too, looking up at the pure, unclouded sky, 
which now wore an aspect of intense serenity. For half an hour 
nature seemed in entire repose; not a breath of wind stirred the 
white, snow-laden shafts of the trees; not a sound of animate 
creature or the most distant reverberation of waterfall reached us; 
no film of vapor moved across the tranquil, sapphire sky; absolute 
quiet reigned until a loud roar proceeding from Capitan turned 
our eyes in that direction. From the round, dome-like cap of its 
summit there moved down an avalanche, gathering volume and 
swiftness as it rushed to the brink, and then, leaping out two or 
three hundred feet into space, fell, slowly filtering down through 
the lighted air, like a silver cloud, until within a thousand feet of 
the earth it floated into the shadow of the cliff and sank to the 
ground as a faint blue mist. Next the Cathedral snow poured 
from its lighted summit in resounding avalanches; then the Three 
Brothers shot off their loads, and afar from the east a deep roar 
reached us as the whole snow-cover thundered down the flank of 
Cloud’s Rest. 

We were warned by the hour to make all haste, and, driving the 
poor brutes before us, worked our way down the trail as fast as 
possible. The light, already pale, left the distant heights in still 
more glorious contrast. A zone of amber sky rose behind the glow¬ 
ing peaks, and a cold steel-blue plain of snow skirted their bases. 
Mist slowly gathered again in the gorge below us and overspread 
the valley floor, shutting it out from our view. 

We ran down the zigzag trail until we came to that shelf of 
bare granite immediately below the final descent into the valley. 
Here we paused just above the surface of the clouds, which, swept 
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by fitful breezes, rose in swells, floating up and sinking again like 
waves of the sea. Intense light, more glowing than ever, streamed 
in upon the upper half of the cliffs, their bases sunken in the purple 
mist. As the cloud-waves crawled upward in the breeze they here 
and there touched a red-purple light and fell back again into the 
shadow. 

We watched these effects with greatest interest, and, just as 
we were about moving on again, a loud burst as of heavy thunder 
arrested us, sounding as if the very walls were crashing in. We 
looked, and from the whole brow of Capitan rushed ov^er one huge 
avalanche, breaking into the finest powder and floating down 
through orange light, disappearing in the sea of purple cloud be¬ 
neath us. 

We soon mounted and pressed up the valley to our camp, where 
our anxious friends greeted us with enthusiastic welcome and 
never-to-be-forgotten beans. We fed our exhausted animals a full 
ration of barley, and turned them out to shelter themselves as 
best they might under friendly oaks or among young pines. In 
anticipation of our return the party had gotten up a capital supper, 
to which we first administered justice, then punishment, and 
finally annihilation. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Mr. King wrote before the assistance of such men as “the Junior 
Meteorologist” was available. Otherwise he might not have needed to 
be such a “geological Micawber” and involve himself in the storm. 
Explain the reference to Micawber. 

2. Does Mr. King present in this personal narrative something of 
a feeling of adventure? Is a scientific interest to him an adventure? 
Does he, because of his scientific training, take some satisfaction in 
the storm itself, even in its severity? 

3. Most scientists emphasize the necessity of a careful use of the 
senses. Show how the author in writing this selection has made use of 
the concrete materials of sense impression. Is the narrative made more 
interesting and more informative by that use? 

4. Yosemite is one of the most fascinating of our parks, both in its 
history and in its grandeur. Use your library to find out as much about 
it as you can. Find pictures of some of the particular places men- 
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tioned by Mr. King, like Cloud’s Rest, Obelisk, Yosemite Falls. (See 
photograph of Half-Dome on page 58.) 

5. What use does the writer make of the mule in developing his 
material? What other materials does he use for similar purposes? 
Does the whole narrative give evidence of having been carefully writ* 
ten? Does the author let his material in itself interest the reader, or 
does he dress it up for that purpose? Is there any artificiality in the 
writing, or would you call it genuine and sincere? 


THE FIRST USE OF THE ATOMIC BOMB 

Harry S. Truman 

Sixteen hours ago an American airplane dropped one bomb on 
Hiroshima, an important Japanese Army base. That bomb had 
more power than 20,000 tons of TNT. It had more than two 
thousand times the blast power of the British “Grand Slam” which 
is the largest bomb ever yet used in the history of warfare. 

The Japanese began the war from the air at Pearl Harbor. They 
have been repaid manyfold. And the end is not yet. With this 
bomb we have now added a new and revolutionary increase in de¬ 
struction to supplement the growing power of our armed forces. 
In their present form these bombs are now in production and even 
more powerful forms are in development. 

It is an atomic bomb. It is a harnessing of the basic power of the 
universe. The force from which the sun draws its powers has been 
loosed against those who brought war to the Far East. 

Before 1939, it was the accepted belief of scientists that it was 
theoretically possible to release atomic energy. But no one knew 
any practical method of doing it. By 1942, however, we knew that 
the Germans were working feverishly to find a way to add atomic 
energy to the other engines of war with which they hoped to en¬ 
slave the world. But they failed. We may be grateful to Providence 
that the Germans got the V-l’s and the V“2’s late and in limited 
quantities and even more grateful that they did not get the atomic 
bomb at all. 

Used by permission of United Press Associations. 
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BATTLE OF LABORATORIES WON . 

The battle of the laboratories held fateful risks for us as well 
as the battles of the air, land and sea, and we have now won the 
battle of the laboratories as we have won the other battles. 

Beginning in 1940, before Pearl Harbor, scientific knowledge 
useful in war was pooled between the United States and Great 
Britain, and many priceless helps to our victories have come from 
that arrangement. Under that general policy the research on the 
atomic bomb was begun. With American and British scientists 
working together, we entered the race of discovery against the 
Germans. 

The United States had available a large number of scientists of 
distinction in the many needed areas of knowledge. It had the 
tremendous industrial and financial resources necessary for the 
project and they could be devoted to it without undue impairment 
of other vital war work. In the United States the laboratory work 
and the production plants, on which a substantial start had already 
been made, would be out of reach of enemy bombing, while at the 
time Britain was exposed to constant air attack and was still 
threatened with the possibility of invasion. 

For these reasons Prime Minister Churchill and President Roose¬ 
velt agreed that it was wise to carry on the project here. We now 
have two great plants and many lesser works devoted to the pro¬ 
duction of atomic power. Employment during peak construction 
numbered 125,000, and over 65,000 individuals are even now en¬ 
gaged in operating the plants. Many have worked there for two and 
a half years. Few know what they have been producing. They see 
great quantities of material going in and they see nothing coming 
out of these plants, for the physical size of the explosive charge is 
exceedingly small. We have spent two billion dollars on the greatest 
scientific gamble in history—and won. 

SCIENTIFIC TRIUMPH LAUDED 

But the greatest marvel is not the size of the enterprise, its 
secrecy, or its cost, but the achievement of scientific brains in 
putting together infinitely complex pieces of knowledge held by 
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many men in different fields of science into a workable plan. And 
hardly less marvelous has been the capacity of industry to design, 
and of labor to operate, the machines and methods to do things 
never done before so that the brain child of many minds came 
forth in physical shape and performed as it was supposed to do. 

Both science and industry worked under the direction of the 
United States Army, which achieved a unique success in managing 
so diverse a problem in the advancement of knowledge in an amaz¬ 
ingly short time. It is doubtful if such another combination could 
be got together in the world. What has been done is the greatest 
achievement of organized science in history. It was done under high 
pressure and without failure. 

We are now prepared to obliterate more rapidly and completely 
every productive enterprise the Japanese have above ground in 
any city. We shall destroy their docks, their factories and their 
communications. Let there be no mistake; we shall completely 
destroy Japan’s power to make war. 

It was to spare the Japanese people from utter destruction that 
the ultimatum of July 26 was issued at Potsdam. Their leaders 
promptly rejected that ultimatum. If they do not now accept our 
terms they may expect a rain of ruin from the air, the like of 
which has never been seen on this earth. Behind this air attack 
will follow sea and land forces in such numbers and power as they 
have not yet seen and with the fighting skill of which they are 
already well aware. 

STIMSON TO GIVE DETAILS 

The Secretary of War, who has kept in personal touch with all 
phases of the project, will immediately make public a statement 
giving further details. 

His statement will give facts concerning the sites at Oak Ridge, 
near Knoxville, Tenn., and at Richland, near Pasco, Wash., and 
an installation near Santa Fe, N. M. Although the workers at the 
sites have been making materials to be used in producing the great¬ 
est destructive force in history they have not themselves been in 
danger beyond that of many other occupations, for the utmost care 
has been taken for their safety. 
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The fact that we can release atomic energy ushers in a new era 
in man s understanding of nature's forces. Atomic energy may, in 
the future, supplement the power that now comes from coal, oil 
and falling water, but at present it cannot be produced on a basis 
to compete with them commercially. Before that comes there 
must be a long period of intensive research. 

It has never been the habit of the scientists of this country or 
the policy of this Government to withhold from the world scien¬ 
tific knowledge. Normally, therefore, everything about the work 
with atomic energy would be made public. 

But under present circumstances it is not intended to divulge 
the terminal processes of production or all the military applica¬ 
tions, pending further examination of possible methods of pro¬ 
tecting us and the rest of the world from the danger of sudden 
destruction. 

I shall recommend that the Congress of the United States con¬ 
sider promptly the establishment of an appropriate commission to 
control the production and use of atomic power within the United 
States. I shall give further consideration and make further recom¬ 
mendations to the Congress as to how atomic power can become a 
powerful and forceful influence toward the maintenance of world 
peace. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. This simple statement by President Truman of an accomplished 
fact marks one of the dramatic moments of history. If you want to 
see how much of a stir it made, consult the files of any daily newspaper 
for the issues of August 6, 7, and 8, 1945. 

2. Does this statement have a style and manner appropriate to the 
occasion? Consider various aspects of this problem, such as wording, 
sentence structure, and, especially, the organization of material. Is 
there any attempt to be dramatic, to build up to a climax? 

3. What do you think of the suitability of the first and last para¬ 
graphs for opening and closing this subject? On what words does the 
principal emphasis fall in these two paragraphs? 

4. Hiroshima was a city of approximately 300,000 population. 
President Truman spoke of it as “an important Japanese Army base” 
with no reference to the civilian population. Considering the occasion 
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of his statement and his purpose in making it, why did he not men¬ 
tion the size of the city? 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 

ATOMIC BOMB 

Henry L. Stimson 

The recent use of the atomic bomb over Japan, which was today 
made known by the President, is the culmination of years of 
herculean effort on the part of science and industry working in 
cooperation with the military authorities. This development, which 
was carried forward by the many thousand participants with the 
utmost energy and the very highest sense of national duty, with 
the greatest secrecy and the most imperative of time schedules, 
probably represents the greatest achievement of the combined 
efforts of science, industry, labor and the military in all history. 

The military weapon which has been forged from the products of 
this vast undertaking has an explosive force such as to stagger the 
imagination. Improvements will be forthcoming shortly which will 
increase by several fold the present effectiveness. But more im¬ 
portant for the long-range implications of this new weapon is the 
possibility that another scale of magnitude will be evolved after 
considerable research and development. 

The scientists are confident that over a period of many years 
atomic bombs may well be developed which will be very much 
more powerful than the atomic bombs now at hand. It is abun¬ 
dantly clear that the possession of this weapon by the United States 
even in its present form should prove a tremendous aid in the 
shortening of the war against Japan. 

The requirements of security do not permit of any revelation at 
this time of the exact methods by which the bombs are produced or 
of the nature of their action. However, in accord with its policy of 
keeping the people of the nation as completely informed as is 
consistent with national security, the War Department wishes to 
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make known at this time, at least in broad dimension, the story 
behind this tremendous weapon which has been developed so 
effectively to hasten the end of the war. Other statements will be 
released which will give further details concerning the scientific 
and production aspects of the project and will give proper recogni¬ 
tion to the scientists, technicians and the men of industry and 
labor who have made this weapon possible. 

I 

SEARCH BEGAN AT TURN OF CENTURY 

The chain of scientific discoveries which has led to the atomic 
bomb began at the turn of the century when radioactivity was dis¬ 
covered. Until 1939 work in this field was world-wide, being carried 
on particularly in the United States, the United Kingdom, Ger¬ 
many, France, Italy and Denmark. 

Before the lights went out over Europe and the advent of war 
imposed security restrictions, the fundamental scientific knowl¬ 
edge concerning atomic energy from which has been developed the 
atomic bomb now in use by the United States was widely known in 
many countries, both Allied and Axis. 

The war, however, ended the exchange of scientific information 
on this subject and, with the exception of the United Kingdom and 
Canada, the status of work in this field in other countries is not 
fully known, but we are convinced that Japan will not be in a posi¬ 
tion to use an atomic bomb in this war. While it is known that 
Germany was working feverishly in an attempt to develop such a 
weapon, her complete defeat and occupation has now removed that 
source of danger. Thus it was evident when the war began that the 
development of atomic energy for war purposes would occur in the 
near future and it was a question of which nations would control 
the discovery. 

A large number of American scientists were pressing forward 
the boundaries of scientific knowledge in this fertile new field at 
the time when American science was mobilized for war. Work on 
atomic fission was also in progress in the United Kingdom when 
the war began in Europe. A close connection was maintained be- 
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tween the British investigations and the work here, with a pooling 
of information on this as on other matters of scientific research of 
importance for military purposes. 

It was later agreed between President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill that the project would be most quickly and 
effectively brought to fruition if all effort were concentrated in the 
United States, thus insuring intimate collaboration and also avoid¬ 
ing duplication. As a consequence of this decision, a number of 
British scientists who had been working on this problem were 
transferred here in late 1943, and they have from that time par¬ 
ticipated in the development of the project in the United States. 


II 

ALL-OUT DECISION IN 1941 

Late in 1939 the possibility of using atomic energy for military 
purposes was brought to the attention of President Roosevelt. He 
appointed a committee to survey the problem. Research which had 
been conducted on a small scale with Navy funds was put on a full- 
scale basis as a result of the recommendations of various scientific 
committees. At the end of 1941 the decision was made to go all-out 
on research work and the project was put under the direction of a 
group of eminent American scientists in the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, with all projects in operation being 
placed under contract with the OSRD. 

Dr. Vannevar Bush, director of OSRD, reported directly to the 
President on major developments. Meanwhile, President Roose¬ 
velt appointed a general policy group, which consisted of former 
Vice President Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson, Gen. George C. Marshall, Dr. James B. Conant and Dr. 
Bush. 

In June, 1942, this group recommended a great expansion of the 
work and the transfer of the major part of the program to the War 
Department. These recommendations were approved by President 
Roosevelt and put into effect. Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves was 
appointed by the Secretary of War to take complete executive 
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charge of the program and was made directly responsible to him 
and the chief of staff. 

In order to secure continuing consideration to the military as¬ 
pects of the program, the President's general policy group ap¬ 
pointed a military policy committee consisting of Dr. Bush as chair¬ 
man, with Dr. Conant as his alternate, Lieut. Gen. Wilhelm D. 
Styer, and Rear Admiral \\'illiam R. Purnell. This committee was 
charged with the responsibility of considering and planning 
military policy relating to the program including the development 
and manufacture of material, the production of atomic fission 
bombs, and their use as a weapon. 

Although there were still numerous unsolved problems concern¬ 
ing the several theoretically possible methods of producing ex¬ 
plosive material, nevertheless, in view of the tremendous pressure 
of time it was decided in December, 1942, to proceed with the con¬ 
struction of large-scale plants. Two of these are located at the 
Clinton Engineer Works in Tennessee and a third is located at 
the Hanford Engineer Works in the State of Washington. The de¬ 
cision to embark on large-scale production at such an early stage 
was, of course, a gamble, but as is so necessary in w-ar, a calculated 
risk was taken and the risk paid off. 

SPECIAL CITIES FOR WORKERS 

The Clinton Engineer Works is located on a Government reserva¬ 
tion of some 59,000 acres eighteen miles west of Knoxville, Tenn. 
The large size and isolated location of this site w'as made necessary 
by the need for security and for safety against possible, but then 
unknown, hazards. A Government-owned and operated city, named 
Oak Ridge, was established within the reservation to accommodate 
the people working on the project. They live under normal condi¬ 
tions in modest houses, dormitories, hutments and trailers and 
have for their use all the religious, recreational, educational, med¬ 
ical and other facilities of a modern small city. The total popula¬ 
tion of Oak Ridge is approximately 78,000 and consists of construc¬ 
tion workers and plant operators and their immediate families; 
others live in immediately surrounding communities. 
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The Hanford Engineer Works is located on a Government 
reservation of 430,000 acres in an isolated area fifteen miles north¬ 
west of Pasco, Wash. Here is situated a Government-owned and 
operated town called Richland with a population of approximately 
17,000, consisting of plant operators and their immediate families. 
As in the case of the site in Tennessee, consideration of security 
and safety necessitated placing this site in an isolated area. Living 
conditions in Richland are similar to those in Oak Ridge. 

A special laboratory dealing with the many technical problems 
involved in putting the components together into an effective bomb 
is located in an isolated area in the vicinity of Santa Fe, N. M. 
This laboratory has been planned, organized, and directed by 
Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer. The development of the bomb itself 
has been largely due to his genius and the inspiration and leader¬ 
ship he has given to his associates. 

Certain other manufacturing plants much smaller in scale are 
located in the United States and in Canada for essential production 
of needed materials. Laboratories at the Universities of Columbia, 
Chicago, and California, Iowa State College and at other schools, 
as well as certain industrial laboratories, have contributed ma¬ 
terially in carrying on research and in developing special equip¬ 
ment, materials, and processes for the project. A laboratory has 
been established in Canada and a pilot plant for the manufacture 
of material is being built. This work is being carried on by the 
Canadian Government with assistance from, and appropriate 
liaison with, the United States and the United Kingdom. 

SOME HELPERS ARE NAMED 

While space does not permit of a complete listing of the indus¬ 
trial concerns which have contributed so signally to the success of 
the project, mention should be made of a few. The du Pont de 
Nemours Company designed and constructed the Hanford installa¬ 
tions in Washington and operate them. 

A special subsidiary of the M. W. Kellogg Company of New 
York designed one of the plants at Clinton, which was constructed 
by the J. A, Jones Company and is operated by the Union Carbide 
& Carbon Company. The second plant at Clinton was designed and 
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constructed by the Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation of 
Boston and is operated by the Tennessee Eastman Company. 

Equipment was supplied by almost all of the important firms in 
the United States, including Allis-Chalmers, Chrysler, General 
Electric and Westinghouse. These are only a few of the literally 
thousands of firms, both large and small, which have contributed 
to the success of the program. It is hoped that one day it will be 
possible to reveal in greater detail the contributions made by 
industry to the successful development of this weapon. 

Behind these concrete achievements lie the tremendous contri¬ 
butions of American science. No praise is too great for the un¬ 
stinting efforts, brilliant achievements, and complete devotion to 
the national interest of the scientists of this country. Nowhere else 
in the world has science performed so successfully in time of war. 
All the men of science who have cooperated effectively with in¬ 
dustry and the military authorities in bringing the project to 
fruition merit the very highest expression of gratitude from the 
people of the nation. 

In the War Department the main responsibility for the suc¬ 
cessful prosecution of the program rests with Maj. Gen. Leslie R. 
Groves. His record of performance in securing the effective de¬ 
velopment of this weapon for our armed forces in so short a period 
of time has been truly outstanding and merits the very highest 
commendation. 


Ill 

HOW SECRECY WAS PRESERVED 

From the outset extraordinary secrecy and security measures 
have surrounded the project. This was personally ordered by Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt and his orders have been strictly complied with. 
The work has been completely compartmentalized so that while 
many thousands of people have been associated with the program 
in one way or another no one has been given more information 
concerning it than was absolutely necessary to his particular job. 
As a result only a few highly placed persons in Government and 
science know the entire story. 

It was inevitable, of course, that public curiosity would be 
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aroused concerning so large a project and that citizens would make 
inquiries of members of Congress. In such instances the members of 
Congress have been most cooperative and have accepted in good 
faith the statement of the War Department that military security 
precluded any disclosure of detailed information. 

In the appropriation of funds, the Congress has accepted the 
assurances of the Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff that the 
appropriations made were absolutely essential to national security. 
The War Department is confident that the Congress will agree that 
its faith was not a mistake. Because it has not been possible for 
Congress to keep a close check on the expenditure of the funds 
appropriated for the project which to June 30, 1945, amounted to 
$1,950,000,000, key scientific phases of the work have been re¬ 
viewed from time to time by eminently qualified scientists and in¬ 
dustrial leaders in order to be certain that the expenditures were 
warranted by the potentialities of the program. 

The press and radio of the nation, as in so many other instances, 
have complied wholeheartedly with the requests of the Office of 
Censorship that publicity on any phase of this subject be sup¬ 
pressed. 


IV 

POLICY COMMITTEE ESTABLISHED 

In order to bring the project to fruition as quickly as possible it 
was decided in August, 1943, to establish a combined policy com¬ 
mittee with the following membership: 

Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, Dr. Vannevar Bush and 
Dr. James B. Conant, for the United States; Field Marshal Sir 
John Dill and Col. J. J. Llewellin, for the United Kingdom, and 
Mr. C. D. Howe, for Canada. Colonel Llewellin was replaced by 
Sir Ronald I. Campbell in December, 1943, and the latter, in turn, 
by the Earl of Halifax. The late Field Marshal Sir John Dill was 
replaced by Field Marshal Sir Henry Maitland Wilson early in 
1945. The committee is responsible for the broad direction of the 
project as between the countries. 

Interchange of information has been provided for within certain 
limits. In the field of scientific research and development full in- 
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terchange is maintained between those working in the same sec¬ 
tions of the field; in matters of design, construction and operation 
of large-scale plants information is exchanged only when such ex¬ 
change will hasten the completion of weapons for use in the 
present war. All these arrangements are subject to the approval of 
the combined policy committee. 

The United States members have made as their scientific ad¬ 
viser Dr. Richard C. Tolman; the British members, Sir James 
Chadwick, and the Canadian member, Dean C. J. Mackenzie. 

It was early recognized that in order to make certain that this 
tremendous weapon would not fall into the hands of the enemy 
prompt action should be taken to control patents in the field and 
to secure control over the ore which is indispensable to the process. 
Substantial patent control has been accomplished in the United 
States, the United Kingdom and Canada. In each country all per¬ 
sonnel engaged in the work, both scientific and industrial, are re¬ 
quired to assign their entire rights to any inventions in this field 
to their respective Governments. Arrangements have been made 
for appropriate patent exchange in instances where inventions are 
made by nationals of one country working in the territory of an¬ 
other. 

Such patent rights, interests, and titles as are exchangeable, 
however, are held in a fiduciary sense subject to settlement at a 
later date on mutually satisfactory terms. 

All patent actions taken are surrounded by all safeguards neces¬ 
sary for the security of the project. At the present stage of de¬ 
velopment of the science of atomic fission, uranium is the ore 
essential to the production of the weapon. Steps have been taken, 
and continue to be taken, to assure us of adequate supplies of this 
mineral. 


V 

PEACETIME USES FORESEEN 

Atomic fission holds great promise for sweeping development 
by which our civilization may be enriched when peace comes, but 
the overriding necessities of war have precluded the full ex¬ 
ploration of peacetime applications of this new knowledge. With 
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the evidence presently at hand, however, it appears inevitable 
that many useful contributions to the well-being of mankind will 
ultimately flow from these discoveries when the world situation 
makes it possible for science and industry to concentrate on these 
aspects. 

The fact that atomic energy can now be released on a large 
scale in an atomic bomb raises the question of the prospect of using 
this energy for peaceful industrial purposes. Already in the course 
of producing one of the elements much energy is being released, 
not explosively but in regulated amounts. This energy, however, is 
in the form of heat at a temperature too low to make practicable 
the operation of a conventional power plant. 

It will be a matter of much further research and development to 
design machines for the conversion of atomic energy into useful 
power. How long this will take no one can predict but it will cer¬ 
tainly be a period of many years. Furthermore, there are many 
economic considerations to be taken into account before we can say 
to what extent atomic energy will supplement coal, oil and water 
as fundamental sources of power in industry in this or any other 
country. We are at the threshold of a new industrial art which will 
take many years and much expenditure of money to develop. 

Because of the widespread knowledge and interest in this sub¬ 
ject even before the war, there is no possibility of avoiding the 
risks inherent in this knowledge by any long-term policy of secrecy. 
Mindful of these considerations as well as the grave problems that 
arise concerning the control of the weapon and the implications of 
this science for the peace of the world, the Secretary of War, with 
the approval of the President, has appointed an interim committee 
to consider these matters. Membership of the committee is as 
follows: 

The Secretary of War, chairman; the Hon. James P. Byrnes, 
now Secretary of State; the Hon. Ralph A. Bard, former Under¬ 
secretary of the Navy; the Hon. William L. Clayton, Assistant 
Secretary of State; Dr. Vannevar Bush, director of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development and president of the Car¬ 
negie Institution of Washington; Dr. James B. Conant, chairman 
of the National Defense Research Committee and president of 
Harvard University; Dr. Karl T. Compton, chief of the Office of 
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Field Service in the Office of Scientific Research and Development 
and president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology: and 
Mr. George L. Harrison, special consultant to the Secretary of 
War and president of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
Mr. Harrison is alternate chairman of the committee. 

The committee is charged with the responsibility of formulating 
recommendations to the President concerning the post-war or¬ 
ganization that should be established to direct and control the 
future course of the United States in this field both with regard to 
the research and developmental aspects of the entire field and to 
its military applications. It will make recommendations with re¬ 
gard to the problems of both national and international control. 

In its consideration of these questions, the committee has had 
the benefit of the views of the scientists who have participated 
in the project. These views have been brought to the attention of 
the committee by an advisory group selected from the leading 
physicists of the country who have been most active on this subject. 
This group is composed of Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer, Dr. E. O. 
Lawrence, Dr. A. H. Compton, and Dr. Enrico Fermi. The interim 
committee has also consulted the representatives of those industries 
which have been most closely connected with the multitude of 
problems that have been faced in the production phases of the 
project. 

Every effort is being bent toward assuring that this weapon and 
the new field of science that stands behind it will be employed 
wisely in the interests of the security of peace-loving nations and 
the well-being of the world. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. President Truman and Secretary of War Stimson both released 
statements on the atomic bomb on the same day. Why did both of 
them make statements? From the content of the two, how would you 
say that they divided the subject? How much do they overlap? How 
do they supplement one another? 

2. Do you think the end sentence of the first paragraph is justified? 
Was the launching of the invasion forces against Europe in 1944 a 
comparable achievement of the combined efforts of science, industry, 
labor, and military personnel? 
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3. Mr. Stimson’s statement is slower and more laborious reading be¬ 
cause it includes the numerous lists of committees and participating 
firms and considerable detailed information. Do you think this type 
of material should have been reduced? 

4. Both President Truman and Mr. Stimson emphasized, in these 
statements issued on a momentous occasion, that the commercial use 
of atomic energy lay far in the future. Why? 

5. Compare the ending sentences of the two statements. Does the 
ending of each statement turn attention away from the subject mat¬ 
ter central to it? What does each writer want to emphasize? 


THE BUILDERS 

Vannevar Bush 

The process by which the boundaries of knowledge are advanced, 
and the structure of organized science is built, is a complex process 
indeed. It corresponds fairly well with the exploitation of a difficult 
quarry for its building materials and the fitting of these into an 
edifice; but there are very significant differences. First, the ma¬ 
terial itself is exceedingly varied, hidden and overlaid with rela¬ 
tively worthless rubble, and the process of uncovering new facts 
and relationships has some of the attributes of prospecting and 
exploration rather than of mining or quarrying. Second, the whole 
effort is highly unorganized. There are no direct orders from archi¬ 
tect or quarrymaster. Individuals and small bands proceed about 
their businesses unimpeded and uncontrolled, digging where they 
will, working over their material, and tucking it into place in the 
edifice. 

Finally, the edifice itself has a remarkable property, for its form 
is predestined by the laws of logic and the nature of human rea¬ 
soning. It is almost as though it had once existed, and its building 
blocks had then been scattered, hidden, and buried, each with its 
unique form retained so that it would fit only in its own peculiar 
position, and with the concomitant limitation that the blocks can- 

Reprinted by permission of the Technology Review, edited at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Copyright, 1945, the Technology Review. 
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not be found or recognized until the building of the structure has 
progressed to the point where their position and form reveal them¬ 
selves to the discerning eye of the talented worker in the quarry. 
Parts of the edifice are being used while construction proceeds, by 
reason of the applications of science, but other parts are merely 
admired for their beauty and symmetry, and their possible utility 
is not in question. 

In these circumstances it is not at all strange that the workers 
sometimes proceed in erratic ways. There are those who are quite 
content, given a few' tools, to dig away unearthing odd blocks, 
piling them up in the view' of fellow workers, and apparently not 
caring whether they fit anywhere or not. Unfortunately there are 
also those who watch carefully until some industrious group digs 
out a particularly ornamental block; whereupon they fit it in 
place with much gusto, and bow to the crowd. Some groups do not 
dig at all, but spend all their time arguing as to the exact arrange¬ 
ment of a cornice or an abutment. Some spend all their days trying 
to pull down a block or two that a rival has put in place. Some, 
indeed, neither dig nor argue, but go along with the crowd, scratch 
here and there, and enjoy the scenery. Some sit by and give advice, 
and some just sit. 

On the other hand there are those men of rare vision who can 
grasp well in advance just the block that is needed for rapid ad¬ 
vance on a section of the edifice to be possible, who can tell by some 
subtle sense where it will be found, and who have an uncanny skill 
in cleaning away dross and bringing it surely into the light. These 
are the master workmen. For each of them there can well be many 
of lesser stature who chip and delve, industriously, but with little 
grasp of what it is all about, and who nevertheless make the great 
steps possible. 

There are those w'ho can give the structure meaning, who can 
trace its evolution from early times, and describe the glories that 
are to be, in ways that inspire those who work and those who en¬ 
joy. They bring the inspiration that not all is mere building of 
monotonous walls, and that there is architecture even though the 
architect is not seen to guide and order. 

There are those who labor to make the utility of the structure 
real, to cause it to give shelter to the multitude, that they may be 
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belter protected, and that they may derive health and well-being 
because of its presence. 

And the edifice is not built by the quarrymen and the masons 
alone. There are those who bring them food during their labors, 
and cooling drink when the days are warm, who sing to them, and 
place flowers on the little walls that have grown with the years. 

There are also the old men, whose days of vigorous building 
are done, whose eyes are too dim to see the details of the arch or 
the needed form of its keystone, but who have built a wall here 
and there, and lived long in the edifice; who have learned to love it 
and who have even grasped a suggestion of its ultimate meaning; 
and who sit in the shade and encourage the young men. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. In the light of Mr. Stimson’s statement, do you think Mr. Bush 
had the workers on the atomic bomb project in mind in writing this 
essay? Might he have had that co-operative project in mind and also 
other less well organized examples of scientific endeavor, even such as 
the Beltsville center? 

2. From first sentence to last this entire essay is built upon an 
analogy, with first the similarities pointed out and then various dif¬ 
ferences. After he has established the physical analogy, the author 
turns from the structure of the building to consider the builders. Do 
you think this analogy is a good one to show the complex interrela¬ 
tionships of the work of scientists? Does this essay emphasize some of 
the same considerations as does the essay on Darwin and his The Origin 
of Species? 

3. Explain why the word unfortunately is used in the second sen¬ 
tence of paragraph 3. Do you think that Mr. Bush, in that paragraph, 
is too severe with some of his fellow scientists? 

4. Do you recall other selections in this book or from your general 
reading which make effective use of analogy? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

I. You might like to consider the relative contributions of so-called 
pure science and applied science. Newton, Copernicus, and Darwin 
were great scientists; but they did not give man electric lights or an 
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improved potato. Here are some evaluations of Newton. How would 
you compare him with Edison? 

“Newton was the greatest genius that ever existed and the most 
fortunate, for we cannot find more than once a system of the world 
to establish.”—Lagrange. 

“The law of gravitation is indisputably and incomparably the great¬ 
est scientific discovery ever made, whether we look at the advance 
which it involved, the extent of truth disclosed, or the fundamental 
and satisfactory nature of this truth.”—William Whewell. 

Newton himself made two statements which reflect his own view of 
his place in the history of science. “If I have seen farther than Des¬ 
cartes,” he wrote, “it is by standing on the shoulders of giants.” And 
this is probably his most widely known sentence: “I do not know what 
I may appear to the world, but to myself I seem to have been only 
like a boy playing on the seashore, and diverting myself in now and 
then finding a smoother pebble and a prettier shell than ordinary, 
whilst the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me.” 

So much has been said of Newton’s apple that some persons may 
be led to think of his great discovery as having been the result of 
fortunate coincidence. Opposed to such a view is a brief statement 
on his person and habits by Humphrey Newton: 

“His carriage was very meek, sedate and humble, never seemingly 
angry, of profound thought, his countenance mild, pleasant and comely. 

I cannot say I ever saw him laugh but once, which put me in mind 
of the Ephesian philosopher, who laughed only once in his lifetime, 
to see an ass eating thistles when plenty of grass was by. He always 
kept close to his studies, very rarely went visiting and had few visitors. 

I never knew him to take any recreation or pastime either in riding 
out to take the air, walking, bowling, or any other exercise whatever, 
thinking all hours lost that were not spent in his studies, to which he 
kept so close that he seldom left his chamber except at term time, 
when he read in the schools as Lucasianus Professor, where so few 
went to hear him, and fewer that understood him, that ofttimes he 
did in a manner, for want of hearers read to the walls. Foreigners he 
received with a great deal of freedom, candour, and respect. When 
invited to a treat, which was very seldom, he used to return it very 
handsomely, and with much satisfaction to himself. So intent, so 
serious upon his studies, that he ate very sparingly, nay, ofttimes he 
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has forgot to eat at all, so that, going into his chamber, I have found 
his mess untouched, of which, when I have reminded him, he would 
reply—‘Have I?’ and then making to the table would eat a bite or 
two standing, for I cannot say I ever saw him sit at table by himself. 
He very rarely went to bed till two or three of the clock, sometimes 
not until five or six, lying about four or five hours, especially at 
spring and fall of the leaf, at which times he used to employ about six 
weeks in his elaboratory, the fires scarcely going out either night or day; 
he sitting up one night and I another till he had finished his chemical 
experiments, in the performance of which he was the most accurate, 
strict, exact. What his aim might be I was not able to penetrate into, 
but his pains, his diligence at these set times made me think he aimed 
at something beyond the reach of human art and industry. I cannot 
say I ever saw him drink, either wine, ale or beer, excepting at meals 
and then but very sparingly. He very rarely went to dine in the hall, 
except on some public days, and then if he has not been minded, 
would go very carelessly, with shoes down at heels, stockings untied, 
surplice on, and his head scarcely combed. 

“His elaboratory was well furnished with chemical materials, as 
bodies, receivers, heads, crucibles, etc. which was made very little use 
of, the crucibles excepted, in which he fused his metals; he would 
sometimes, tho’ very seldom, look into an old mouldy book which 
lay in his elaboratory, I think it was titled Agricola de Metallis, the 
transmuting of metals being his chief design, for which purpose an¬ 
timony was a great ingredient. He has sometimes taken a turn or 
two, has made a sudden stand, turn’d himself about, run up the stairs 
like another Archimedes, with an Eureka fall to write on his desk 
standing without giving himself the leisure to draw a chair to sit on. 
He would with great acuteness answer a question, but would very 
seldom start one. Dr. Boerhave, in some of his writings, speaking of 
Sir Isaac: ‘That man,’ says he, ‘comprehends as much as all mankind 
besides.’ ” 

2. Many writers have emphasized the fact that scientific under¬ 
standing does not deaden and make commonplace one’s relationship 
with the world, but on the contrary enlivens and deepens a sense of 
wonder. Is a rose less beautiful because one knows its structure and 
its place in nature? Or is it thereby even more an object of beauty and 
wonder? Thomas Carlyle, in Heroes and Hero-Worship, points out 
that, though science discovers much, the world still is inscrutable and 
mysterious. 
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This green flowery rock-built earth, the trees, the mountains, 
rivers, many-sounding seas—that great deep of azure that swims over¬ 
head; the winds sweeping through it; the black cloud fashioning itself 
together, now pouring out fire, now hail and rain; what is it? Ay, 
what? .At bottom we do not yet know; we can never know at all. It 
is not by our superior insight that we escape the difficulty: it is by 
our superior levity, our inattention, our U‘anf of insight. It is by not 
thinking that we cease to wonder at it. Hardened round us. encasing 
wholly every notion we form, is a wrapping of traditions, hearsays, 
mere words. W'e call that fire of the black thunder-cloud “electricity,” 
and lecture learnedly about it. and grind the like of it out of glass and 
silk: but what is it? W’hat made it? Whence comes it? Whither goes 
it? Science has done much for us; but it is a poor science that would 
hide from us the great deep sacred infinitude of Nescience, whither 
we can never penetrate, on which science swims as a mere superficial 
film. This world, after all our science and sciences, is still a miracle. 

wonderful, inscrutable, fnagical and more, to whosoever will think 
of it.” 

More than a century ago a young man named Hugh Miller set out, 
much against his inclination, to work in an English quarry. Instead 
of being just a quarry worker, he entered into his experience with a 
fresh curiosity and he used his few leisure hours in poking into rocks 
—tracing out their history, as he was imperfectly able to read it. He 
learned year by year, until, while still a young man, he was able to 
write one of the most interesting of geological classics, The Old Red 
Sandstone. It is an absorbing and stimulating book to read. 

Write of some experience of your own in learning, either through 
reading or by observation. 



Man's Reflective Mood 

The library of wisdom is more precious than all 
riches, and nothing that can be wished for is worthy 
to be compared with it. Whosoever therefore ac¬ 
knowledges himself to be a zealous follower of truth, 
of happiness, of wisdom, of science, or even of the 
faith, must of necessity make himself a lover of 
books. 

Richard De Bury, in 1344 

Many a man lives a burden to the Earth; but a good 
Book is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, 
imbalm'd and treasur’d up on purpose to a Life be¬ 
yond life. 

Milton 

If once we be thoroughly engaged in the love of let¬ 
ters, instead of being wearied with the length of any 
day, we shall only complain of the shortness of our 
whole life. 

Abraham Cowley 



MAXIMS, THOUGHTS, REFLECTIONS 

Some persons are gifted in giving memorable phrasing to passing 
thoughts. Probably that is a knack which can be cultivated. Many 
men have kept journals in which they caught such flashes of wisdom 
or insight as came to them. Here are a few examples of such reflective 
writing from a dozen different persons. Some of them were certainly 
unself-consciously writing for themselves, only to be discovered by 
posterity. Others, with a wary eye cocked toward the reader, are not 
so spontaneous. The various books of quotations such as are easily 
available are further sources of this kind of writing. The reader might 
to advantage try his own hand for a month or two at journalizing. 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson 

1. No questions are unanswerable. Whatever curiosity the order 
of things has awakened in our minds, the order of things can 
satisfy. 

2. The misery of man appears like childish petulance, when we 
explore the steady and prodigal provision that has been made for 
his support and delight. Beasts, fire, water, stones, and corn serve 
him. The field is at once his floor, his work-yard, his playground, his 
garden, and his bed. .Ml the parts incessantly work into each other's 
hands for the profit of man. 

3. A man conversing in earnest, if he watch his intellectual 
processes, will find that a material image more or less luminous 
arises in his mind, contemporaneous with every thought, which 
furnishes the vestment of the thought. Hence, good writing and 
brilliant discourse are perpetual allegories. It is the working of the 
Original Cause through the instruments he has already made. 

4. Every spirit builds itself a house, and beyond its house a 
world, and beyond its world a heaven. Know then that the world 
exists for you. For you is the phenomenon perfect. What we are, 
that only can we see. All that Adam had, all that Caesar could, you 
have and can do. Adam called his house, heaven and earth : Caesar 
called his house, Rome; you perhaps call yours, a cobbler's trade; 
a hundred acres of ploughed land; or a scholar's garret. Yet line 
for line and point for point your dominion is as great as theirs, 
though without fine names. Build therefore your own world. 

5. FEAR always springs from Ignorance. 

6. This time, like all times, is a very good one, if we but know 
what to do with it. I ask not for the great, the remote, the romantic; 
what is doing in Italy or Arabia: what is Greek art, or Proven<jal 
minstrelsy; I embrace the common, I explore and sit at the feet 
of the familiar, the low. Give me insight into to-day, and you may 
have the antique and future worlds. 


These thoughts arc taken widely from Emerson’s works. An excellent volume to 
use in reading Emerson is The Complete Essays and Other Writings oj Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Modern Library, No. 91. 
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7. Do not be content to slip along through the world like a 
footman or a spy, escaping by his nimbleness and apologies as 
many knocks as he can, but a brave and upright man, who must 
find or cut a straight road to everything excellent in the earth, and 
not only go honorably himself, but make it easier for all who 
follow him to go in honor and wdth benefit. 

8. Nature is an endless combination and repetition of a very few 
laws. She hums the old w'ell-known air through innumerable varia¬ 
tions. 

9. There is a time in every man’s education when he arrives at 
the conviction that envy is ignorance; that imitation is suicide; 
that he must take himself for better for worse as his portion. The 
power which resides in him is new in nature, and none but he 
knows what that is which he can do, nor does he know until he 
has tried. 

10. A man cannot speak but he judges himself. With his will or 
against his will he draws his portrait to the eye of his companions 
by every word. Every opinion reacts on him who utters it. 

11. The way to speak and write what shall not go out of fashion 
is to speak and write sincerely. He that writes to himself writes to 
an eternal public. That statement only is fit to be made public 
which you have come at in attempting to satisfy your own curiosity. 

12. The domestic man, who loves no music so well as his kitchen 
clock and the airs which the logs sing to him as they burn on the 
hearth, has solaces which others never dream of. There is more 
difference in the quality of our pleasures than in the amount. 

13. We think our civilization is near its meridian, but we are yet 
only at the cock-crowing and the morning star. 

14. Man moves in all modes, by legs of horses, by wings of 
wind, by steam, by gas of balloon, by electricity, and stands on 
tiptoe threatening to hunt the eagle in his own element. There s 
nothing he will not make his carrier. 

15. Write it on your heart that every day is the best day in the 
year. No man has learned anything rightly until he knows that 
every day is Doomsday. 

16. He only is rich who owns the day. There is no kind, rich 
man, fairy or demon who possesses such power as that. The days 
come and go like muffled and veiled figures, sent from a distant 
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friendly party ; but they say nothing, and if we do not use the gifts 
they bring, they carry them as silently away. 


Samuel Johnson 

Let us endeavor to see things as they are, and then inquire whether 
we ought to complain. Whether to see life as it is will give us 
much consolation, I know not; but the consolation which is drawn 
from truth, if any there be. is solid and durable: that which may 
be derived from error, must be, like its original, fallacious and 
fugitive. 

The best source for an introduction to Johnson's wit and wisdom is probably 
Boswell's famous LUe of Samud Johnson. Joseph Wood Krutch’s recent bioR* 
raphy, Samuel Johnson, also contains many anecdotes and quotations. 


Blaise Pascal 

1. The mind of this sovereign judge of the world (that is, man] 
is not so independent that it is not liable to be disturbed by the 
first din about it. The noise of a cannon is not necessary to hinder 
its thoughts; it needs only the creaking of a weather-cock or a 
pulley. Do not wonder if at present it does not reason well; a fly 
is buzzing in its ears; that is enough to render it incapable of good 
judgment. If you wish it to be able to reach the truth, chase away 
that animal which holds its reason in check and disturbs that 
powerful intellect which rules towns and kingdoms. Here is a 
comical god! “O most ridiculous hero!’’ 

2. Man is but a reed, the most feeble thing in nature, but he is 
a thinking reed. The entire universe need not arm itself to crush 
him. A vapor, a drop of water suffices to kill him. Hut, if the 
universe were to crush him, man would still be more noble than 
that which killed him, because he knows that he dies and the ad¬ 
vantage which the universe has over him; of this the universe 
knows nothing. 

All our dignity consists then in thought. By it we must elevate 

A good edition of Pascal's thoughts is the Everyman’s Library edition, Pensies 
with an introduction by T. S. EUot. * 
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ourselves, and not by space and time which we cannot fill. Let us 
endeavor then to think well; this is the principle of morality. 

3. The art of persuading consists as much in the art of being 
agreeable as in that of being convincing, so much more are men 
governed by caprice than by reason! 


Due de Franqois La Rochefoucauld 

1. We have all of us sufficient fortitude to bear the misfortunes 
of others. 

2. Philosophy triumphs easily over past and future evils, but 
present evils triumph over it. 

3. If we had no faults ourselves, we should not take so much 

pleasure in remarking them in others. 

4. Those who bestow too much application on trifling things 

become generally incapable of great ones. 

5. Happiness lies in the taste, and not in things; and it is from 
having what we desire that we are happy—not from having what 
others think desirable. 

6. Nothing ought so much to diminish the good opinion we have 
of ourselves as to see that we disapprove at one time what we 
approve at another. 

7. Everyone complains of his memory, and no one complains of 
his judgment. 

8. How can we expect another to keep our secret if we cannot 

keep it ourselves ? . . i . 

9. To know things well, we should know them in their details, 

but as their details are almost infinite, our knowledge is always 
superficial and imperfect. 

10. We easily forget our faults when they are only known to 
ourselves. 

11. Hypocrisy is the homage which vice pays to virtue. 

12. We have more indolence in the mind than in the body. 

13. Youth is perpetual intoxication; it is the fever of reason. 

14. We think very few people sensible except those who are of 

our opinion. 

La Rochefoucauld’s Maxims are available in several different editions. 
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Henri-Frednic Amiel 

1. In the conduct of life, habits count for more than maxims, be¬ 
cause habit is a living maxim, become flesh and instinct. To re¬ 
form one's maxims is nothing: it is but to change the title of the 
book. To learn new habits is everything, for it is to reach the sub¬ 
stance of life. Life is but a tissue of habits. 

2. Society rests upon conscience and not upon science. Civiliza¬ 
tion is first and foremost a moral thing. Without honesty, without 
respect for law, without the worship of duty, without the love of 
one’s neighbor—in a word, without virtue—the whole is menaced 
and falls into decay, and neither letters nor art, neither luxury nor 
industry, nor rhetoric, nor the policeman, nor the custom-house 
officer, can maintain erect and whole an edifice of which the 
foundations are unsound. 

3. The best path through life is the high road, which initiates 
us at the right moment into all experience. Exceptional itineraries 
are suspicious, and matter for anxiety. What is normal is at once 
most convenient, most honest, and most w-holesome. Crossroads 
may tempt us for one reason or another, but it is very seldom that 
we do not come to regret having taken them. 

4. Material results are but the tardy sign of invisible activities. 
The bullet has started long before the noise of the report has 
reached us. The decisive events of the world take place in the in¬ 
tellect. 

Amicl’s Journal has been greatly admired by many readers. These selections 
are from the translation by Mrs, Humphry Ward and arc used by courtesy of 
The Macmillan Company. 


Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 

1. I read some pieces of Moliere’s every year, just as, from time 
to time, I contemplate the engravings after the great Italian mas- 

The Wisdom of Goethe, by John Stuart Blackie, is a good book to read. Words 
of Goethe, being the conversations of Goethe with Johann Peter Eckermann is 
also good. ’ 
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ters. For we little men are not able to retain the greatness of such 
things within ourselves; we must therefore return to them from 
time to time, and renew our impressions. 

2. Nothing is more terrible than ignorance with spurs on. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Self-made men?—Well, yes. Of course everybody likes and 
respects self-made men. It is a great deal better to be made in 
that way than not to be made at all. Are any of you younger people 
old enough to remember that Irishman’s house on the marsh at 
Cambridgeport, which house he built from drain to chimney-top 
with his own hands? It took him a great many years to build it, 
and one could see that it was a little out of plumb, and a little wavy 
in outline, and a little queer and uncertain in general aspect. A 
regular hand could certainly have built a better house; but it was 
a very good house for a “self-made” carpenter’s house, and people 
praised it, and said how remarkably well the Irishman had suc¬ 
ceeded. They never thought of praising the fine blocks of houses 
a little farther on. 


Your self-made man, whittled into shape with his own jackknife, 
deserves more credit, if that is all, than the regular engine-turned 
article, shaped by the most approved pattern, and French polished 
by society and travel. But as to saying that one is every way the 
equal of the other, that is another matter. The right of strict social 
discrimination of all things and persons, according to their merits, 
native or acquired, is one of the most precious republican privileges. 
I take the liberty to exercise it when I say, that other things being 


equal, in most relations of life I prefer a man of family. . . . 

No, my friends, I go (always, other things being equal) for the 
man who inherits family traditions and the cumulative humanities 
of at least four or five generations. Above all things, as a child, he 
should have tumbled about in the library. All men are afraid of 


books, who have not handled them from infancy. Do you suppose 
our dear didascalos [schoolmaster] over there ever read Polt 


From The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 
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Synopsis, or consulted Castelli Lexicon, while he was growing up 
to their stature? Not he; but virtue passed through the hem of 
their parchment and leather garments whenever he touched them, 
as the precious drugs sweated through the bat’s handle in the 
Arabian story. I tell you he is at home wherever he smells the 
invigorating fragrance of Russia leather. No self-made man feels 
so. One may, it is true, have all the antecedents I have spoken of, 
and yet be a poor or a shabby fellow. One may have none of them, 
and yet be fit for councils and courts. Then let them change places. 
Our social arrangement has this great beauty, that its strata shift up 
and down as they change specific gravity, without being clogged 
by layers of prescription. But I still insist on my democratic 
liberty of choice, and I go for the man with the gallery of family 
portraits against the one with the twenty-five-cent daguerreotype, 
unless 1 find out that the last is the better of the two. 


Confucius 

1. Learning without thought is labor lost; thought without learn¬ 
ing is perilous. 

2. Yu, shall I teach you what knowledge is? When you know a 
thing, to hold that you know it; and when you do not know a thing, 
to allow that you do not know it—this is knowledge. 

3. A man should say: I am not concerned that I have no place, 
I am concerned how I may fit myself for one: I am not concerned 
that I am not known, I seek to be worthy to be known. 

4. When we see men of worth, we should think of equaling them ; 
when we see men of a contrary character, we should turn inwards 
and examine ourselves. 

5. There are cases in which the blade springs, but the plant 
does not go on to flower! There are cases where it flowers, but no 
fruit is subsequently produced! 

6. I have been the whole day without eating, and the whole 
night without sleeping—occupied with thinking. It was of no use. 
The better plan is to learn. 


From Confucian Sacred Books. 
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Thomas a Kempis 

1. A life without a purpose is a languid, drifting thing. 

2. Every day we ought to renew our purpose, saying to ourselves: 
This day let us make a sound beginning, for what we have hitherto 
done is nought. 

3. Our improvement is in proportion to our purpose. 

4. We hardly ever manage to get completely rid even of one 
fault, and do not set our hearts on daily improvement. 

5. Always place a definite purpose before thee. 

From The Imitation of Chrht. 


John Henry Newman 

A UNIVERSITY training is the great ordinary means to a great but 
ordinary end; it aims at raising the intellectual tone of society, at 
cultivating the public mind, at purifying the national taste, at 
supplying true principles to popular enthusiasm and fixed aims to 
popular aspiration, at giving enlargement and sobriety to the ideas 
of the age, at facilitating the exercise of political power, and refin¬ 
ing the intercourse of private life. It is the education which gives 
a man a clear conscious view of his own opinions and judgments, a 
truth in developing them, an eloquence in expressing them, and 
a force in urging them. It teaches him to see things as they are, to 
go right to the point, to disentangle a skein of thought, to detect 
what is sophistical, and to discard what is irrelevant. It prepares 
him to fill any post with credit, and to master any subject with 
facility. It shows him how to accommodate himself to others, how 
to throw himself into their state of mind, how to bring before them 
his own, how to influence them, how to come to an understanding 
with them, how to bear with them. He is at home in any society, he 
has common ground with every class; he knows when to speak 
and when to be silent; he is able to converse, he is able to listen, 
he can ask a question pertinently, and gain a lesson seasonably, 
when he has nothing to impart himself: he is ever ready, yet 
never in the way; he is a pleasant companion, and a comrade you 

From The Idea of a University. 
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can depend upon ; he knows when to be serious and when to trifle, 
and he has a sure tact which enables him to trifle with graceful¬ 
ness and to be serious with effect. He has the repose of a mind 
which lives in itself, while it lives in the world, and which has 
resources for its happiness at home when it cannot go abroad, He 
has a gift which serves him in public, and supports him in retire¬ 
ment, without which good fortune is but vulgar, and with which 
failure and disappointment have a charm. The art which tends to 
make a man all this, is in the object which it pursues as useful as 
the art of wealth or the art of health, though it is less susceptible 
of method, and less tangible, less certain, less complete in its result. 

BOOK OF PROVERBS 

1. As vinegar to the teeth, and as smoke to the eyes, 

So is the sluggard to them that send him. 

2. When pride cometh, then cometh shame: 

But with the lowly is wisdom. 

3. As a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, 

So is a fair woman which is without discretion. 

4. A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband: 

But she that maketh ashamed is as rottenness in his bones. 

5. Where no oxen are, the crib is clean: 

But much increase is by the strength of the ox. 

6. A soft answer turneth away wrath: 

But a grievous word stirreth up anger. 

7. Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, 

Than a stalled ox and hatred therewith. 

8. Pride goeth before destruction, 

And a haughty spirit before a fall. 
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9. He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; 

And he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city. 

10. Train up a child in the way he should go, 

And even when he is old he will not depart from it. 

11. A word fitly spoken 

Is like apples of gold in baskets of silver. 

12. The north wind bringeth forth rain: 

So doth a backbiting tongue an angry countenance. 

13. It is better to dwell in the corner of the housetop, 

Than with a contentious woman in a wide house. 

ECCLESIASTES 

Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to 
behold the sun. Yea, if a man live many years, let him rejoice in 
them all; but let him remember the days of darkness, for they shall 
be many. All that cometh is vanity. 

Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth; and let thy heart cheer 
thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart, 
and in the sight of thine eyes: but know thou, that for all these 
things God will bring thee into judgment. Therefore remove sorrow 
from thy heart, and put away evil from thy flesh; for youth and 
the prime of life are vanity. 

Remember also thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 

Or ever the evil days come, 

And the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, 

“I have no pleasure in them”; 

Or ever the sun, and the light, 

And the moon, and the stars, be darkened, 

And the clouds return after the rain: 

In the day when the keepers of the house shall tremble, 

And the strong men shall bow themselves. 

And the grinders cease because they are few. 

And those that look out of the windows be darkened. 
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And the doors shall be shut in the street; 

When the sound of the grinding is low, 

And one shall rise up at the voice of a bird, 

And all the daughters of music shall be brought low; 

Yea, they shall be afraid of that which is high, 

And terrors shall be in the way; 

And the almond tree shall blossom, 

And the grasshopper shall be a burden, 

And the caper-berry shall fail: 

Because man goeth to his long home, 

And the mourners go about the streets: 

Or ever the silver cord be loosed, 

Or the golden bowl be broken, 

Or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, 

Or the wheel broken at the cistern; 

And the dust return to the earth as it was. 

And the spirit return unto God who gave it. 

Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher; all is vanity. 

And further, because the Preacher was wise, he still taught the 
people knowledge; yea, he pondered, and sought out. and set in 
order many proverbs. The Preacher sought to find out acceptable 
words, and that which was written uprightly, even words of truth. 

The words of the wise are as goads, and as nails well fastened are 
the words of the masters of assemblies, which are given from one 
shepherd. And furthermore, my son, be admonished: of making 
many books there is no end; and much study is a weariness of the 
flesh. 

This is the end of the matter; all hath been heard: fear God, and 
keep his commandments; for this is the whole duty of man. For 
God shall bring every work into judgment, with every hidden thing, 
whether it be good or whether it be evil. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Emerson’s most famous sentence is, “Hitch your wagon to a 
star.” What does the sentence mean to you? Use Bartlett’s Dictionary 
0 } Quotations to find what essay it is taken from and read the sentence 
in its context. What did the sentence mean to Emerson? 

2. Dr, Samuel Johnson was noted for the acidity of his remarks and 
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for the gruffness of his retort in conversation. Through the standard 
books of quotations in the library locate some of his sharp comments. 

3. If these sayings of Confucius are representative of his work, what 
would be the direction of his influence in the life of a nation? How 
would you explain the strong hold Confucian thought has in China? 

4. Study the sentence structure in Cardinal Newman’s paragraph. 
Are the sentences mainly simple, complex, or compound? Is the paral¬ 
lelism of form overdone in this passage? How do you justify the use 
of “it” as the subject of successive sentences? Why does the writer 
change, then, to “h.e” as a subject? Do you think Cardinal Newman 
is too general and abstract in this paragraph? Could the idea be better 
carried by concrete language? Write vour own essay on the subject, 
“What a University Is.” 

5. Which writers represented here use the most definite imagery 
in their language? Do you think the figurative imagery of the proverbs 
is effective? Do any of the other writers use such picturesque figures? 

6. Using the index of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, locate and read 
the article on “Wisdom Literature”; the article on “Proverbs.” 

7. Find two modern translations of Ecclesiastes and compare them 
with the passage given here from the King James Bible. Do the recent 
translations maintain as definite imagery as does the King James? In 
the three versions, compare the poetic passage line by line and p>oint 
out the kinds of differences you find. 

8. Many of these short, concentrated sentences, such as Goethe’s 
“Nothing is more terrible than ignorance with spurs on,” need expla¬ 
nation and application. Use one of them as a basis for an essay. If 
you wish to see some examples of this kind of writing, read some of 
Charles Lamb’s “Popular Fallacies,” in Essays of Elia. 


WHAT I DEMAND OF LIFE 

Frank Swinnerton 

Having lately reached the age of forty, I believe that I may fairly 
consider myself settled in character. This is not the place to be¬ 
wail the fact, although few of us are satisfied of our own perfection. 
We may seem so, and may even inspire hatred in others because of 

From Tokefield Papers, by Frank Swinnerton, copyright, 1927. Used by per¬ 
mission of Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 
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our ability to seem so: but in fact we are none of us satisfied. If we 
were satisfied, we should be spiritually dead. This would be a pity. 

But—still dissatisfied—I have been taking stock of the last forty 
years, and imagining the next—how many years? It is what Mr. 
Arnold Bennett would call -‘a solemnising thought ’ that I have 
lived possibly two-thirds of my life, that I know what I want for 
the future, and that there is a chance of my getting a fair propor¬ 
tion of what I want. 

tew people get what they believe themselves most to desire ; but 
that is because they make one great mistake in youth. They want 
to be something, instead of to do something. And their instincts 
lead them one way, while their judgment leads them another. In 
such cases instincts often win—more often than not. 

And here let me say one hard thing. I have heard many com¬ 
plaints of circumstance from those who have not done as they 
wished. In all such cases it has been easy to discover an explanation. 
While the man who fails because he has aimed too high is to be 
revered, he is a rarity. Such men do not regard their failures. They 
look forward to further adventure. Their optimism is inexhaustible. 
But they are not—as some sentimentalists would have us think— 
the only failures. There is a more common kind of failure, much 
more often to be met with. The man who fails because he aims 
astray or because he does not aim at all is to be found everywhere. 
He demands our sympathy without shame. He complains freely. 
He borrows from us the wherewithal to live. He saps our energy 
with his parasitism. Such a man is merely to be pitied. Nothing can 
help him, or could ever have helped him, for the reason that he is 
fundamentally unstable or incapable of helping himself. Such men 
are as the wild convolvulus. They must cling to others for support 
of their strangling growths. 

Let us pity our failures, but do not let us suppose them to be (as 
one was once in my hearing extolled for being) failures because 
they lack alloy, because they are pure gold. They are failures in 
what they have desired because they have not sincerely desired it, 
or because they have desired something else more. Or, as I have 
said, because they are born parasites. 

I do not mean to suggest that there is no such thing as luck. On 
the contrary. 
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This explanation made, I should like to tabulate some few of 
the things I do not want. There are many others, but these will do. 

I do not want money. 

I do not want fame. 

I do not want a life of gaiety. 

I do not want possessions, in the sense of jewels, motor-cars, 
villas on the Riviera and town houses, slaves, or gold and silver 
plate. 

I do not want innumerable acquaintances. 

I do not want contentment. 

I do not want “For he’s a jolly good fellow” to be sung when I 
rise to my feet. 

These, I say, are a few of the things I do not want. Other people 
want such things. To many, these are the prizes of life. Very well, 
if that is so, we shall know how to distribute such prizes; for if 
they want them steadfastly enough, these people will get them 
all. But as far as I am concerned, others may have every one of 
the blessings I do not need. 

Some like to find themselves in a theatre, on a first night, sur¬ 
rounded by folk they know. When I go to the theatre it is to see a 
play; and when the play is over I like to go home to bed. Not for 
me is the theatre-supper, the after-supper dance, the carouse. Some 
need these things as stimulants. They wish to have gaiety, excite¬ 
ment. They are incessantly in search of diversion. In return for 
some imaginary contributions to the credit side of their account 
with life, they demand quick and frequent settlements. They give 
little or nothing except their company, but they must have enter¬ 
tainment at any cost. 

Others want what they call “a quiet life.” They want to vegetate. 
They want to lose interest in everything but their own comfort. 
I hope I shall never be as they. There are human beings who wish 
the visible trappings of success, the automobiles, the applause, 
the servility of hotel employees, the consciousness of opulence and 
distinction in the world’s eyes. How short-sighted are these people 1 
They may have all these blessings, may carry them everywhere, 
but they may never know the love and respect of their fellow- 
creatures. As soon as their backs are turned they may be forgotten. 
As soon as their purses are empty they may lack even hospitality. 
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They may have toadies, but they may never have friends. What a 
world to live in! 

The reason I do not want wealth is that money is only useful 
in so far as it buys ease and comfort and the regard of those whose 
regard is not worth having. As for ease and comfort^—once one has 
attained a reasonable degree of comfort, the rest is a superfluity. 
Luxury is good for nobody except the manufacturer of luxuries. 
And habitual luxury is a bore, for it kills enjoyment of the oc¬ 
casional rare treat. 

Wealth has no value in itself. It has no real value as the means 
of helping others, because sporadic charily is one of the most un¬ 
certain of all benefits to the unfortunate. I have known some rich 
men, some “successful * men, and I have been shocked by the 
sight of their friends and beneficiaries. These friends and bene¬ 
ficiaries are deferential, flattering, even boastful of acquaintance 
with the great; but this is not the friendship I covet. I will ex¬ 
plain in a little while what I require of friendship. It is certainly 
not deference or flattery. I can say at once that I have never en¬ 
joyed deference or flattery, except from strangers. My own friends 
are the reverse of flattering or deferential. They would not under¬ 
stand any suggestion that they should behave otherwise than nat¬ 
urally. Most of them are extremely caustic. I need say no more. 

And I do not want fame. Of what use is it? It may tickle the 
vanity for a time, but it becomes an intolerable nuisance. The 
film star is probably the most famous kind of person now living; 
and the film star—like a royal personage—has no private life to 
speak of. There is no privacy for the famous. Every action of theirs 
IS seen and judged; together with some actions which have been 
only rumoured, invented by some gossip as a topic of sterile con¬ 
versation. As one famous man once said to me, "Much worse than 
the worst is known of me.” The benefits to be derived from 
obscurity are incalculable. Only the very young believe that it is 
pleasant to be stared at. I do not think any distress can exceed that 
of being pointed out in the street or in a restaurant or theatre. The 
famous person shares such distinction with the infamous. 

There is the question of “influence.” I am told that when one is 
r>ch and famous one has great power to do good to the world. Is 
that the reason men seek fame and fortune ? I think not. I think the 
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real motive power is ambition, the ambition to be rich and famous 
and powerful for the sake of being rich and famous and powerful. 
I have never had such ambition. It takes all sorts of men to make 
up humankind, and I do not grudge the men who desire wealth and 
position the attainment of their object. But this kind of ambition 
affects most the more solemn kind of men. In its meanest form this 
ambition creates the petty domestic tyrant, the shining light of the 
small debating society, the pompous town councillor, the frog who 
bursts himself in trying to seem to be a bull. 

When I was very young indeed I lived in such poverty that some¬ 
times a whole day would pass without a meal. I had poor clothes. 
I was ill, often so sick with hunger and fatigue that I could hardly 
raise my head. My mother, father, and brother shared those 
wretched days. We starved for weeks and years, living from day to 
day on chance earnings, and, when we had nothing to eat, laughing 
at our own distresses. This laughter was not what is called 
“plucky.” It was not deliberate cheerfulness. It arose from natural 
buoyancy of spirit. We laughed because it was our nature to laugh. 
We did not grow bitter, or rage against the capitalist, or steal, or 
do any desperate thing. We laughed. Very poor people have to have 
good spirits, or they could not live. 

Some time during this period I realised that I wanted to be a 
journalist. I have always wanted to be a journalist, and, although 
I have contributed articles, reviews, theatrical criticism, stories, 
and even odd nondescript paragraphs to periodicals since I was 
fifteen years old, I have never been a journalist. In that respect I 
have been thwarted by circumstance. The change in direction for 
to be a novelist and the writer of two critical studies is only to 
vary a direction—arose from the fact that at the age of sixteen I 
went into the trade of book publishing. A friend (whom at that 
time I knew almost exclusively by correspondence) was good 
enough to introduce me to Mr. Hugh Dent, of Messrs. J. M. Dent 
& Co., and I became a reception clerk in the office of that firm. 

It was my duty to encounter every caller, ascertain his business, 
and attend to his wants. As a groundwork for my ultimate occupa¬ 
tion the experience gained was invaluable. Mr. Dent was always a 
very difficult man to see, and I had to tackle all sorts of visitors, 
from those who brought masterpieces to those who wished to 
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borrow half-crowns. It was necessary to decide at sight whether 
Mr. Dent might wish or be willing to see each man or woman, or 
whether the caller must be manoeuvred out of the building, without 
offence, without an interview. It will be seen at once how such a 
task formed a training in the summary estimate of character, 
which must always play an important part in the novelist's equip¬ 
ment. It will also be seen how such work influences ambition. 

At the age of eighteen, accordingly, I formed the ambition that 
has remained constant ever since. I wanted to write a novel about 
human beings. From that moment human beings became my ab¬ 
sorbing study. I wrote a novel about human beings. It was not 
published, but it was written to the bitter end. I wanted at that 
time to write goodish novels, and to read everything. I wanted to 
live in a little old-fashioned cottage in the country, to write goodish 
novels, and to marry for love. It was never my ambition to write 
great novels—I recognised perfectly that, although I had talent, I 
was not a genius. But I wanted to do the best I could, to live by 
the work of my pen, and to be happy. 

This last item was a superfluous ambition, because it is very 
difficult for me to be unhappy. "Cheerfulness,” as the would-be 
philosopher once said, "will keep breaking in." In the matter of 
writing I have always done the best I could do at the given mo¬ 
ment, and I do not feel that what I have written has ever been 
more than “goodish.” As for the rest, I have married for love, and 
I live in a little Elizabethan or Jacobean cottage in a charming 
countryside. And anything human is dearer to me than all the 
wealth of all the world. 

As to friends, I have always found it easy to make them. My 
manners are affable and inoffensive. I have a sharp, but not a 
venomous, tongue: and my friends do not greatly fear it. More¬ 
over, I have a considerable capacity for interest and affection. This 
capacity is not claimed as a virtue; but it is admitted by those who 
should know best. My friends are all friends worth having. Most 
of them are not especially wealthy or famous, but they are loyal, 
humorous, trustworthy, and beautifully simple. Nobody has ever 
had better friends than I. And no person is my friend who is not 
also my superior. 

If I had a great deal of money I should not work. But that does 
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not mean that I want to try starvation a second time. I used to 
want three hundred pounds a year. I thought that if I could make 
three hundred pounds a year, and live with my wife in a country 
cottage, I would write the books I liked and read everything. 

Well, I now want more than three hundred pounds a year (to 
some extent because the purchasing power of the pound has 
diminished, but also because others are dependent upon me) ; but 
I have the cottage, and have had a great piece of luck. Although my 
novels have been only “goodish,” they have secured for me a small 
body of friendly readers in both America and England. These 
readers are so few compared with the numbers of which I see other 
authors and their publishers boasting, that they do not suffice to 
make me opulent. But they are constant. Therefore I do not feel 
bound, as the writers of very successful books may feel bound, to 
write every book according to the pattern of the last. I write what 
I want to write. I can earn enough by this means to keep me fed 
and clothed, and to keep fed and clothed those who belong to me. 
I have leisure and tranquillity. I have not only attained all the 
ambitions of my youth (saving only that one which had journalism 
as its objective) but I have surpassed them. There remains the 
future. 

What do I demand of life? First, health. Second, privacy. Third, 
a moderate degree of security. Fourth, the continued affection of 
those who are dear to me. Fifth, a modicum of leisure, during 
which I may indulge my vice of laziness and read the books I want 
to read, play the games I want to play, see the places I want to see. 
These things are all possible of attainment, providing the first 
health—is vouchsafed to me. Privacy is a benefit which determina¬ 
tion can secure. In the outdoor studio of my cottage, which has no 
telephone and no wireless apparatus, I can “sport my oak” as firmly 
as any working undergraduate. By means of privacy and the 
consequent favourable circumstances for work I can write the 
books I want to write, and obtain such security as any man can 
enjoy in this modern world of change and passion. Even if the 
restraints of civilisation were to fall to powder, I should still be 
no worse off than my fellows; and I do not yet visualise chaos. 

And as long as I work in this way I shall have the leisure I 
quire. It need not be stolen, because only that man is denied 
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leisure who is so bent upon prosperity that he must not leave his 
work for a day lest it perish or cease to produce those monetary 
profits which are his only touchstone of well-being. 

Finally, there is the question of affection. I think that any man 
can endure if he has good friends. And I have proved my friends. 
In ordinary life they may regard me with great irony. They may 
find me facetious and voluble, and even tiresome. But when I 
have ever been in trouble I have found my friends constant and 
inexhaustible in patience. I should desire them always to remain 
so. If they were to fall away. I should indeed be desolate. They 
will not so fall away as long as they and I remain unchanged. 

As to comfort, I have enough of it. A roof to my head, chairs, 
books, and a bed; a warm fire in the evening. It is ample. It is 
more than ample. It is ideal. I do not want to live in great hotels or 
to have many servants at my beck and call. And I do not want 
anything that will cause me to vegetate, because in return for the 
benefits I claim from life, it is my desire to write one novel that is 
more than “goodish.” 

That is the whole point. No man can be satisfied with his attain¬ 
ment, although he may be satisfied with his circumstances. In all 
the foregoing remarks, if I have given any suggestion that I am 
satisfied with what I have done, the suggestion is due to clumsy 
expression. I have been returning thanks to good fortune. I have 
been betraying, perhaps, a readiness to be pleased with small re¬ 
sults. But I have not been patting myself upon the back. Some¬ 
thing more is needed. A philosopher once said to me, “The man 
who is satisfied has no future but the dustbin.” 

Moreover, I am quite aware that it is not the highest type of 
man who has moderate ambitions. The really great man is im¬ 
moderate in his claims upon life; but that is because he is con¬ 
scious of his power to give to life in return Incomparable services. 
His mind works upon a different plane from mine. His conceptions 
of life are lofty and incalculable. He may be serene, as Shake¬ 
speare must have been serene; but he dwells apart, wrapt in the 
inscrutable majesty of power. My own lot in life is less exalted. I 
have wanted only to understand human nature. I have not wanted 
to improve it, or to change the face of the world. There are such 
idealists, men as far above their fellows as spirit is above animalism. 
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They are bringers of glad tidings to the suffering, the creators of 
a new era. They are men of destiny. I admire, I reverence them. 
But my impulses lie more upon the surface. I cannot too strongly 
emphasise the fact that I am agnostic even as regards the destiny 
of mankind. The stars fascinate and bewilder me; the beauty of 
the earth is a mystery to my heart. I love the earth, and a great 
many of those who dwell upon it; but I have never experienced 
revelation, and I remain merely a marvelling student of the won¬ 
der of the universe and of life itself. 

For this reason I look forward to the remainder of my earthly 
existence as the culmination of all that I am likely ever to know. 
Having seen and experienced earthly hardship, I demand hence¬ 
forward immunity from such hardship. I demand tranquillity and 
the beauty of human affection. But I do not insist that the miracle 
of life should be explained to me. Having been born ignorant and 
curious, I expect (with equanimity) to die almost as ignorant and 
curious as I was born. My ancestors and my environment have 
given me a not very vigorous body, an extremely buoyant tempera¬ 
ment, a modest talent, and considerable facility. To the exercise of 
these possessions in the future I look forward. I do not demand to 
be happy, because I expect—on a basis of experience—to be happy 
Is not happiness the most satisfactory of all possessions ? I thin^k 
it is. Others may demand wisdom, may demand eternity, or the 
salvation of the human race. I do not demand these things. If there 
are those among my readers who despise such an attitude as the 
one I have outlined in this article, I would remind them that when 
I come to die I shall be able—in spirit at least—to repeat the 
memorable last words of William Hazlitt. Hazhtt, as he lay dym , 
said “Well, IVe had a happy life.” Which of us—uncertain trave ¬ 
lers as we are upon uncharted ways—can ask to say more? Mo 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1 Ts this essay properly titled? The title is positive; then why 
does the author spend more than half the essay ^ 

he does not demand of life? In fact, almost at the ^,3 

as an afterthought?) he asks, What do I demand »' >■ e^""j 
the question in a page. Could you justify or explain this procedure? 
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2. Does this essay, then, give a proper consideration to emphasis? 
Does the writer emphasize the idea with which he is most concerned? 
Does the entire essay achieve coherence? 

3. Is the essay adequately developed with definite and concrete 
treatment? Point out effective uses of illustration. 

4. Do you find a tendency to use maxims and bon mots? Point out 
those which seem to you most appropriate and best. Do these epigram¬ 
matic sentences fit in with the whole essay? Do they add value in 
reader interest and insight? 

5. Do you agree that “Luxury is good for nobody except the man¬ 
ufacturer of luxuries”? Do you agree with most of the points of the 
essay ? 

6. Does the writer seem to you to contradict himself in what he 
says in different places about writing “goodish” novels? 

7. Show how the idea of this essay moves forward progressively, 
with each new part added to and supported by what has gone before. 

8. Would you, after reading this essay, be interested in reading one 
of Mr. Swinnerton's “goodish” novels? The editor is particularly 
pleased with the insight into human nature shown in Nocturne, a short 
novel. 

9. What do you, yourself, demand of life? .Are you ready to put 
your thoughts in order in an essay? Such an attempt is useful—and 
a pleasant experience, too. 


THE DIRTY STREET 

Joseph Warren Beach 

Sunday morning I walked down the dirty street. It may have 
been Rome and it may have been Naples. I am sure it was not 
Geneva, Lyons, or Columbus, Ohio. I had some errand, but I 
promptly forgot it. Better streets were black with decent bourgeois 
coming from Mass, but the dirty street was violet and green with 
the woolen shawls of women who had come out to buy provisions 
for the Sunday dinner. And it was further enlivened by their 
families, who had all brought their curiosities or their mischief 

From Meek Americans, University oi Chicago Press. Used by permission of 
the University of Chicago Press. 
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into the street. The boys were throwing copper coins on the pave¬ 
ment to hear them jingle, or to see whether they would come up 
heads or tails. The little shops were all open, as they must be per¬ 
force where so many of them seemed to be the abiding-place of the 
shopkeeper, and his social club. And moreover the street was lined 
with carts and booths dispensing oranges and fresh vegetables. 
Within three blocks there were two hurdy-gurdies going, and five 
blind fiddlers in one concert lined against the wall. And no one in 
the dirty street declined to drop a coin in the cup for them. The 
place was full of a pleasant confusion. The pavement was muddy 
and stained with dishwater from more than one doorway. And the 
air was laden with what Aspasia calls the bad smells of Italian 
streets. And yet the people seemed happy, and I’m sure that I was 
happy, and almost forgot to bring home my pocketful of oranges. 

Aspasia is sorry for the dirty street, and thinks something ought 
to be done about it. She thinks it ought to be cleaned up. But what 
if the street likes to be dirty? Cleanliness and order are, I suppose, 
esthetic instincts in their way; but they do not seem to be primary 
instincts with the Latins of the South as they are with the Teutons 
of the North. The Latins seem to lay greater stress on the sensuous 
elements of beauty. Perhaps they like animation better than order, 
and smells better than cleanliness. Perhaps they like their smells. I 
like them, and I bless the mild climate and the easy notions of 
hygiene that fill the streets of Naples with the fragrance of green 
things. Dogs know their masters by their smells; why may not 
men know, and love, their homes by the same happy sensuous 
means ? And who is to be the judge in such a matter ? 

Perhaps in Dirty Street they look upon disorder as a time¬ 
saving device. The Philadelphia woman who washes down her 
front steps every morning has subtracted that much from the time 
available for other purposes. And so with anyone who is forever 
engaged in setting things to rights. The philosopher bids us con¬ 
sider the true ends of existence. For himself the philosopher chooses 
the contemplative life. The citizens of Dirty Street may^ be re¬ 
garded in the light of humble Platos, who spend their time by 
choice in comtemplation and peripatetic discussion. They cer¬ 
tainly seem to have plenty of leisure for standing around, and it is 
a business in which they take great satisfaction. Aspasia considers 
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that there are many obvious ways in which these poor people, by 
the application of thought and energy, might better their condi¬ 
tion; and civilization itself, she considers, since the days of 
Prometheus, is one grand process of bettering human conditions. 
She likes to see people getting somewhere. But I say to her: You 
people who are forever so anxious to be getting somewhere—is it 
that you aren’t happy where you are? 

Or perhaps they have a feeling like that of our friend Vacaresco, 
with regard to restaurants and cafes. He is a Roumanian who, for 
love of art, has made his home in France, and whom we came to 
know while he was making an esthetic pilgrimage to Rome. I know 
not by what ignoble manual work he had scraped together the sum 
of two hundred and fifty dollars—to use our measure of value— 
which he counted upon to support him in leisure for a term of years 
while he lived the life of the spirit. We were first introduced to 
him by common friends—fellows of the brush and chisel—when we 
had come together in the same picture gallery. And we asked them 
all to take tea with us of an afternoon at Faraglia s, in the Piazza 
Venezia. But V'acaresco wouldn’t come to tea in the Piazza Venezia. 
There was nothing surly about him, but he simply didn’t turn up 
with “the boys.” And he wouldn’t come to dinner at the Pensione 
Boos. He didn’t like the sound of a boarding-house that was lodged, 
however humbly, in a palazzo! 

When we went to dine with “the boys” in a back street near 
the Pantheon, our Roumanian was there. He seemed glad enough 
to see us, and he was the life of our gay party. Well, we had a very 
good dinner; we learned to eat spaghetti; and we spent a most 
rational evening in high discourse. But Aspasia wanted to know, 
in strict privacy, why they couldn’t serve just as good a dinner, 
and why we couldn’t spend as rational an evening, in some place 
where they sweep the floor. Is not the life of the spirit consistent 
with the introduction of modern improvements? 

Well, my dear Aspasia, I must say that I have great sympathy 
with the Vacaresco point of view, and I wish I could make clear 
to you the grounds of reason in it. Modern improvements represent 
for you a freeing of the spirit from the bonds of matter. For you 
they represent a saving of energy; vacuum cleaners, electric 
washing-machines, model kitchenettes: things undreamed of in 
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the philosophy of Dirty Street. And to us they suggest so pitiful a 
waste of energy! We think of cities and races wholly given over to 
modern improvements, pushing up the scale of living, turning 
luxuries into necessities, so busy saving time that they have no 
leisure, so passionate in the pursuit of comfort that they have no 
pleasure in life. Have you not seen them at Nice or Atlantic City? 
They have spent their youth and strength, and made their money; 
and now they have come to spend it in the city of pleasure, on the 
Board Walk or the Promenade des Anglais, and they look in vain 
for any real value to be got in exchange for their coin. Vacaresco 
will not come to Faraglia’s for tea because he feels there the com¬ 
mercial spirit of competition, with the silly expensive music that 
goes into the bill, the expensive clothes of the young men, the 
cold eyes of pescecani estimating the cost of your outfit. He thinks 
of the American family that spends, getting from Cherbourg to 
New York, more than the sum that he has saved from years of 
hard work for a little term of freedom. 

Oh, I know what searching things you would have to say on 
your side if we let you have your say. (I myself must have steam- 
heated lodgings in Italy, or I should never live to sing the praises 
of Dirty Street.) Oh yes, you would say, we are all the same in 
our hearts. We all love luxury, rich and poor alike, Bohemians and 
tons bourgeois, and when we sneer at the pescecani, it is half envy 
on our parts. Well, let it be so. It may be that we know our weak¬ 
ness, and that we instinctively hate a world in which every glance 
is an entanglement. The serious young artist affects to despise the 
night life of Paris; he wants to make his money last, and get his 
work done, and come back to his folks respecting himself in his 
heart. He may be lying about the night life of Paris, but it is a 
pious lie. And the way he feels about the poor old dirty Cafe du 
Dome is the way we feel about the clean and bright and orderly 
places of the earth. We're really afraid we might fall a victim to 
their seductions, and in the fieshpots of Egypt forget the Land of 
Canaan. We want to walk softly, to keep on the shady side of the 
street, to avoid comparisons, and avoid distractions. This is no 
doubt a dreadful confession of weakness. Mats que voulez-vous? 
We make no pretensions to heroism. We are no Edisons, no 
Savonarolas. We are poor hermits taking to the desert to escape 
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the temptations of the world. And we have no ambition, like that 
misguided monk of Anatole France, to grapple with the great 
worldling, Thais, in hopes of converting her to the spiritual life. 

But after all, it is perhaps at bottom no affair of reason, but 
something instinctive and obscure. There is something nostalgic 
in our sentimental attraction to Dirty Street, and something super¬ 
stitious. We do not wish to lift our heads too high, for fear of 
attracting the attention of the gods. That is the way, I fancy, that 
Dirty Street feels about its own case. There is a comfortable 
security in being humble. The wheel of Fortune, forever turning, 
can have no terrors for the modest sybarites of Dirty Street; it 
may conceivably lift them high, but it cannot cast them down. 
These old-world gentry are no doubt completer philosophers than 
we, being of so old a civilization, In their obscurity they have 
outlived so much greatness: they have survived so many catas¬ 
trophes. They have but to look on smoking Vesuvius and shrug 
their shoulders. They have but to look on the Column of Trajan, 
or the Arch of Constantine. 

In the evening I passed through Dirty Street at the hour of 
the lighting of lamps. Black-faced men were carrying in coal in 
sacks. At the corner the boys were gathered around the cows with 
their cups to receive their portion of warm milk direct from the 
maker. All objects and acts referred to the primary necessities of 
life, and that, in our day, is an esthetic asset for any street. Religion 
was much in evidence, itself perhaps the most primary of necessities 
after the stilling of hunger. There was one Madonna nobly en¬ 
shrined with fluted pillars, and lights, and pots of geranium. The 
shoemaker had adorned his cave with the traditional grotto of the 
Holy Family, and it glowed with candles and electric globes, My 
most Protestant friends call it idolatry, but I had no feeling but 
that of envy for those who are able to worship, if they do worship, 
at such domestic shrines. 

Every house had the Madonna on some table or dresser, as one 
saw at a glance through the open door. For most of the houses 
opened directly on the street, and the living-room was continuous 
with the sidewalk, the women nursing their babies or putting up 
their hair in serene disregard of who passed by. Sometimes there 
were cooking operations going on, and always there were beds. 
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plenty of beds, capacious bedsteads of brass—there was that much 
in the way of modern improvements. There was rather too much 
furniture in these rooms for what Aspasia calls order. But they 
made attractive pictures in the light of the few candles at the 
feet of the Madonnas. In the streets there was little light, and the 
big star that I call Venus winked benignly over the roof tops. 

Aspasia says I am romantic on the subject of Dirty Street. And 
it may be. But what does it mean to be romantic, and why must it 
be a term of reproach ? When we speak of the Romantic movement 
in literature, we have in mind a reaction of human nature against 
too much order. And it may well be that there is a normal human 
instinct for disorder as well as that other normal instinct for order, 
and that an excess of either condition is bound to provoke rebellion. 
A contemporary Italian critic has a very interesting theory about 
the working of the spirit of Life, as he calls that creative force 
which Bergson calls the ^lan Vital. Life, he says, in its perpetual 
free movement of creation, is continually producing forms to ex¬ 
press its meaning and vitality; and, once produced, these forms 
continually tend to solidify, to harden, and intrench themselves 
against change and innovation; and so, instead of expressing Life, 
they simply hinder it, since it is the essence of the spirit of Life 
to be forever creating new forms to express its ever-changing and 
evolving self. A queer theory, is it not, to flourish alongside of the 
political doctrine of Fascismo and the Big Stick, of a system of 
government which implies the establishment and maintenance o 
order by compulsion? But singularly like to Carlyles idea of the 
eternal tailor forever reclothed, and Carlyle would have been the 
first to hail Mussolini as the God-sent hero. 

I have no desire now to dwell on the paradoxes of philosophy, 
but merely to let the philosophers remind us how order itself may 
become a nuisance and a weariness. It is probably for this reason 
that people brought up in too orderly a fashion are so liable to go 
to the dogs; that ministers’ sons are the devil’s grandsons; t a 
there are so often but three generations from shirt sleeves to s ir 
sleeves. Have we not in Dirty Street stumbled upon the secret oi 
so many of Time’s revenges? Historians have long been trying to 
explain the fall of the Roman Empire. Has it never occurred o 
them to suggest that the Roman Empire fell because it was tirea 
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of holding itself upright? Perhaps the Romans were tired of so 
much order, and simply called in the Goths and Longobards to give 
them a little much-desired confusion. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. How do you account for the indefiniteness of location in the 
opening paragraph? Would the essay be improved by a definite locale? 
What would be gained? what lost? 

2. What does the author achieve by his use of “Aspasia”? Could 
it be that the author represents an essentially masculine point of view 
and Aspasia the feminine one? Do you think the Italian women would 
defend “Dirty Street”? 

3. What is the main idea of the writer in this essay? How early is it 
expressed? What kind of material is particularly used to support and 
interpret it? Point out the particulars, as they occur, which that idea 
makes real and vivid. 

4. The author ends three paragraphs with questions. Are they 
rhetorical questions? What does he use them for? 

5. Make a list of the allusions in this essay to literary and his¬ 
torical personages and incidents. How much does the writer expect 
the reader to know about each one? Would these allusions make the 
reading of this essay more interesting (to one who readily placed 
them)? Do the allusions tend to limit the number of readers to whom 
the essay would have an appeal? Do they also deepen the meaning of 
the essay and give it greater worth and significance? Is the writer as¬ 
suming that the reader is already a person of wide range of interest 
and acquaintance? 

6. Does the writer’s idea conflict with the idea of progress? Do 
not our modern improvements mean progress? The subject of Progress 
is a very much discussed one. The book The Idea of Progress, by J. B. 
Bury, is an excellent introduction to the subject. The magazines also 
carry articles. Prepare a brief bibliography on the subject. 
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ST. PETER’S AND AMERICA 

Mark Tivain 


Mark Twain, a young newspaper reporter and ex-riverboat pilot, 
went to Europe in the summer of 1867 on the steamer Quaker City. 
His narrative of that pleasure excursion to Europe by a group of 
Americans—a forerunner of the conducted tour which became the 
twentieth century fashion—became the most popular travel book 
ever written by an American. The Innocents Abroad was a blunt- 
spoken American’s honest opinion of the European scene. This selec¬ 
tion is taken from that human, entertaining, vital book. The selection 
as it stands is without introduction or conclusion—a kind of headless 
horseman—and it has been slightly “managed” (as Mark Twain 
would say) in arrangement. 


What is it that confers the noblest delight? What is that which 
swells a man’s breast with pride above that which any other experi¬ 
ence can bring to him? Discovery! To know that you are walking 
where none others have walked; that you are beholding what hu¬ 
man eye has not seen before; that you are breathing a virgin 
atmosphere. To give birth to an idea—to discover a great thought 
an intellectual nugget, right under the dust of a field that many 
a brain-plow had gone over before. To find a new planet, to in¬ 
vent a new hinge, to find the way to make the lightnings carry your 
messages. To be the first —that is the idea. To do something, say 
something, see something, before anybody else—these are the 
things that confer a pleasure compared with which other pleasures 
are tame and commonplace, other ecstasies cheap and trivial. 
Morse, with his first message, brought by his servant, the lightning, 
Fulton, in that long-drawn century of suspense, when he placed 
his hand upon the throttle-valve, and lo, the steamboat moved, 
Jenner, when his patient with the cow’s virus in his blood walked 
through the smallpox hospitals unscathed; Howe, when the idea 

From The Innocents Abroad, Harper & Brothers. Used by permission of. and 
arrangement with, the publishers- 
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shot through his brain that for a hundred and twenty generations 
the eye had been bored through the wrong end of the needle; the 
nameless lord of art who laid down his chisel in some old age that 
is forgotten now, and gloated upon the finished Laocoon ; Daguerre, 
when he commanded the sun, riding in the zenith, to print the 
landscape upon his insignificant silvered plate, and he obeyed; 
Columbus, in the Pinta’s shrouds, when he swung his hat above 
a fabled sea and gazed abroad upon an unknown world! These are 
the men who have really lived —who have actually comprehended 
what pleasure is—who have crowded long lifetimes of ecstasy into 
a single moment. . . . 

Of course we have been to the monster Church of St. Peter 
frequently. I knew its dimensions. I knew it was a prodigious struc¬ 
ture. I knew it was just about the length of the capitol at Wash¬ 
ington—say three hundred and sixty-four feet wide, and conse¬ 
quently wider than the capitol. I knew that the cross on the top 
of the dome of the church was four hundred and thirty-eight feet 
above the ground, and therefore about a hundred or maybe a hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five feet higher than the dome of the capitol. 
Thus I had one gauge. I wished to come as near forming a correct 
idea of how it was going to look as possible; I had a curiosity to 
see how much I would err, I erred considerably. St. Peter’s did not 
look nearly so large as the capitol, and certainly not a twentieth 
part as beautiful, from the outside. 

When we reached the door, and stood fairly within the church, 
it was impossible to comprehend that it was a very large building. 
I had to cipher a comprehension of it. I had to ransack my memory 
for some more similes. St. Peter’s is bulky. Its height and size would 
represent two of the Washington capitol set one on top of the other. 
St. Peter’s was that large, but it could and would not look so. The 
trouble was that everything in it and about it was on such a scale 
of uniform vastness that there were no contrasts to judge by— 
none but the people, and I had not noticed them. They were insects. 
The statues of children holding vases of holy water were immense, 
according to the tables of figures, but so was everything else around 
them. The mosaic pictures in the dome were huge, and were made 
of thousands and thousands of cubes of glass as large as the end 
of my little finger, but those pictures looked smooth, and gaudy of 
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color, and in good proportion to the dome. Evidently they would 
not answer to measure by. Away down toward the far end of the 
church (I thought it was really clear at the far end, but discovered 
afterward that it was in the center, under the dome) stood the 
thing they call the baldacchino —a great bronze pyramidal frame¬ 
work like that which upholds a mosquito-bar. It only looked like a 
considerably magnified bedstead—nothing more. Yet I knew it 
was a good deal more than half as high as Niagara Falls. It was 
overshadowed by a dome so mighty that its own height was 
snubbed. The four great square piers or pillars that stand equi¬ 
distant from each other in the church, and support the roof, I 
could not work up to their real dimensions by any method of com¬ 
parison. I knew that the faces of each were about the width of a 
very large dwelling-house front (fifty or sixty feet), and that they 
were twice as high as an ordinary three-story dwelling, but still 
they looked small. I tried all the different ways I could think of to 
compel myself to understand how large St. Peter’s w'as, but with 
small success. The mosaic portrait of an Apostle who was writing 
with a pen six feet long seemed only an ordinary Apostle. 

But the people attracted my attention after a while. To stand 
in the door of St. Peter’s and look at men down toward its further 
extremity, two blocks away, has a diminishing effect on them; 
surrounded by the prodigious pictures and statues, and lost in the 
vast spaces, they look very much smaller than they would if they 
stood two blocks away in the open air. I “averaged” a man as he 
passed me and watched him as he drifted far down by the baldac¬ 
chino and beyond—watched him dwindle to an insignificant school¬ 
boy, and then, in the midst of the silent throng of human pygmies 
gliding about him, I lost him. The church had lately been decorated, 
on the occasion of a great ceremony in the honor of St. Peter, and 
men were engaged now in removing the flowers and gilUpaper from 
the walls and pillars. As no ladders could reach the great heights, 
the men swung themselves down from balustrades and the capitals 
of pilasters by ropes, to do this work. The upper gallery which 
encircles the inner sweep of the dome is two hundred and forty 
feet above the floor of the church—very few steeples in America 
could reach up to it. Visitors always go up there to look down into 
the church because one gets the best idea of some of the heights 
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and distances from that point. While we stood on the floor one of 
the workmen swung loose from that gallery at the end of a long 
rope. I had not supposed, before, that a man could look so much 
like a spider. He was insignificant in size, and his rope seemed only 
a thread. Seeing that he took up so little space, I could believe 
the story, then, that ten thousand troops went to St. Peter's once 
to hear Mass, and their commanding officer came afterward, and 
not finding them, supposed they had not yet arrived. But they 
were in the church nevertheless—they were in one of the transepts. 
Nearly fifty thousand persons assembled in St. Peter s to hear the 
publishing of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. It is esti¬ 
mated that the floor of the church affords standing-room for—for 
a large number of people ; I have forgotten the exact figures. But it 
is no matter—it is near enough. 

They have twelve small pillars, in St. Peter's, which came from 
Solomon’s Temple. They have, also—which was far more interest¬ 
ing to me—a piece of the true cross, and some nails, and a part of 
the crown of thorns. 

Of course, we ascended to the summit of the dome, and, of course, 
we also went up into the gilt copper ball which is above it. There 
was room there for a dozen persons, with a little crowding, and it 
was as close and hot as an oven. Some of those people who are so 
fond of writing their names in prominent places had been there 
before us—a million or two, I should think. From the dome of 
St. Peter’s one can see every notable object in Rome, from the 
Castle of St. Angelo to the Coliseum. He can discern the seven hills 
upon which Rome is built. He can see the Tiber, and the locality 
of the bridge which Horatius kept "in the brave days of old" when 
Lars Porsena attempted to cross it with his invading host. He can 
see the spot where the Horatii and the Curiatii fought their famous 
battle. He can see the broad green Campagna, stretching away 
toward the mountains, with its scattered arches and broken aque¬ 
ducts of the olden time, so picturesque in their gray ruin, and so 
daintily festooned with vines. He can see the Alban Mountains, 
the Apennines, the Sabine Hills, and the blue Mediterranean. He 
can see a panorama that is varied, extensive, beautiful to the eye, 
and more illustrious in history than any other in Europe. About his 
feet is spread the remnant of a city that once had a population of 
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four million souls; and among its massed edifices stand the ruins 
of temples, columns, and triumphal arches that knew the Caesars, 
and the noonday of Roman splendor; and dose by them, in un¬ 
impaired strength, is a drain of arched and heavy masonry that 
belonged to that older city which stood here before Romulus and 
Remus were born or Rome thought of. The Appian Way is here 
yet, and looking much as it did, perhaps, when the triumphal 
processions of the emperors moved over it in other days bringing 
fettered princes from the confines of the earth. We cannot see the 
long array of chariots and mail-clad men laden with the spoils of 
conquest, but we can imagine the pageant, after a fashion. We look 
out upon many objects of interest from the dome of St. Peters; 
and last of all, almost at our feet, our eyes rest upon the building 
which was once the Inquisition. How times changed, between the 
older ages and the new! Some seventeen or eighteen centuries ago, 
the ignorant men of Rome were wont to put Christians in the arena 
of the Coliseum yonder, and turn the wild beasts in upon them for 
a show. It was for a lesson as well. It was to teach the people to 
abhor and fear the new doctrine the followers of Christ were teach¬ 
ing. The beasts tore the victims limb from limb and made poor 
mangled corpses of them in the twinkling of an eye. But when the 
Christians came into power, when the holy Mother Church became 
mistress of the barbarians, she taught them the error of their ways 
by no such means. No, she put them in this pleasant Inquisition 
and pointed to the Blessed Redeemer, who was so gentle and so 
merciful toward all men, and they urged the barbarians to love 
him; and they did all they could to persuade them to love and 
honor him—first by twisting their thumbs out of joint with a 
screw; then by nipping their flesh with pincers—red-hot ones, 
because they are the most comfortable in cold weather; then y 
skinning them alive a little, and finally by roasting them in public. 
They always convinced those barbarians. The true religion, 
properly administered, as the good Mother Church used to admin 
ister it, is very, very soothing. It is wonderfully persuasive, a so. 
There is a great difference between feeding parties to wild beasts 
and stirring up their finer feelings in an Inquisition. One is the sys¬ 
tem of degraded barbarians, the other of enlightened, civilized 
people. It is a great pity the playful InquisiUon is no more. 
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I prefer not to describe St. Peter’s. It has been done before. The 
ashes of Peter, the disciple of the Saviour, repose in a crypt under 
the baldacchino. We stood reverently in that place; so did we also 
in the Mamertine Prison, where he was confined, where he con¬ 
verted the soldiers, and where tradition says he caused a spring of 
water to flow in order that he might baptize them. But w’hen they 
showed us the print of Peter's face in the hard stone of the prison 
wall and said he made that by falling up against it, we doubted. 
And when, also, the monk at the Church of San Sebastian showed 
us a paving-stone with two great footprints in it and said that 
Peter’s feet made those, we lacked confidence again. Such things 
do not impress one. The monk said that angels came and liberated 
Peter from prison by night, and he started away from Rome by 
the Appian Way. The Saviour met him and told him to go back, 
which he did. Peter left those footprints in the stone upon which 
he stood at the time. It was not stated how it was ever discovered 
whose footprints they were, seeing the interview occurred secretly 
and at night. The print of the face in the prison was that of a man 
of common size; the footprints were those of a man ten or twelve 
feet high. The discrepancy confirmed our unbelief. 

We necessarily visited the Forum, where Caesar was assas¬ 
sinated, and also the Tarpeian Rock. We saw the Dying Gladiator 
at the Capitol, and I think that even we appreciated that wonder 
of art; as much, perhaps, as we did that fearful story wrought in 
marble, in the Vatican—the Laocoon. And then the Coliseum. 

Everybody knows the picture of the Coliseum ; everybody recog¬ 
nizes at once that “looped and windowed” band-box with a side 
bitten out. Being rather isolated, it shows to better advantage than 
any other of the monuments of ancient Rome. Even the beautiful 
Pantheon, whose pagan altars uphold the cross now, and whose 
Venus, tricked out in consecrated gimcracks, does reluctant duty 
as a Virgin Mary today, is built about with shabby houses and its 
Stateliness sadly marred. But the monarch of all European ruins, 
the Coliseum, maintains that reserve and that royal seclusion which 
is proper to majesty. Weeds and flowers spring from its massy 
arches and its circling seats, and vines hang their fringes from its 
lofty walls. An impressive silence broods over the monstrous struc¬ 
ture where such multitudes of men and women were wont to 
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assemble in other days. The butterflies have taken the places of 
the queens of fashion and beauty of eighteen centuries ago, and 
the lizards sun themselves in the sacred seat of the emperor. More 
vividly than ail the written histories, the Coliseum tells the story 
of Rome's grandeur and Rome’s decay. It is the worthiest type of 
both that exists. Moving about the Rome of today, we might find 
it hard to believe in her old magnificence and her millions of popu¬ 
lation ; but with this stubborn evidence before us that she was 
obliged to have a theater with sitting-room for eighty thousand 
persons and standing-room for twenty thousand more, to accom¬ 
modate such of her citizens as required amusement, we find belief 
less difficult. The Coliseum is over one thousand six hundred feet 
long, seven hundred and fifty wide, and one hundred and sixty- 
five high. Its shape is oval. 

In America we make convicts useful at the same time that we 
punish them for their crimes. We farm them out and compel them 
to earn money for the state by making barrels and building roads. 
Thus we combine business with retribution, and all things are 
lovely. But in ancient Rome they combined religious duty with 
pleasure. Since it was necessary that the new sect called Christians 
should be exterminated, the people judged it wise to make this wor 
profitable to the state at the same time, and entertaining to the 
public. In addition to the gladiatorial combats and other shows, 
they sometimes threw members of the hated sect into the arena o 
the Coliseum and turned wild beasts in upon them. It is estimated 
that seventy-thousand Christians suffered martyrdom in this place. 
This had made the Coliseum holy ground, in the eyes of the fol¬ 
lowers of the Saviour. And well it might; for if the chain t a 
bound a saint, and the footprints a saint has left upon a stone he 
chanced to stand upon, be holy, surely the spot where a man gave 


up his life for his faith is holy. . 

Seventeen or eighteen centuries ago this Coliseum was 
theater of Rome, and Rome was mistress of the world. Splendi 
pageants were exhibited here, in the presence of the emperor 
the great ministers of state, the nobles, and vast audiences o 
citizens of smaller consequence. Gladiators fought with S ^ 
and at times with warrior prisoners from many a distant land, n 
was the theater of Rome—of the world—and the man of fas 
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who could not let fall in a casual and unintentional manner some¬ 
thing about “my private box at the Coliseum " could not move in 
the first circles. When the clothing-store merchant wished to con¬ 
sume the corner-grocery man with envy, he bought reserved seals 
in the front row and let the thing be known. When the irresistible 
dry-goods clerk wished to blight and destroy, according to his 
native instinct, he got himself up regardless of expense and took 
some other fellow s young lady to the Coliseum, and then accented 
the affront by cramming her with ice-cream between the acts, or 
by approaching the cage and stirring up the martyrs with his 
whalebone cane for her edification. The Roman swell was in his 
true element only when he stood up against a pillar and fingered 
his mustache unconscious of the ladies; when he viewed the bloody 
combats through an opera-glass two inches long; when he excited 
the envy of provincials by criticisms which showed that he had 
been to the Coliseum many and many a time and was long ago over 
the novelty of it; when he turned away with a yawm at last and 
said: 

“He a star! handles his sword like an apprentice brigand! he'll 
do for the country, maybe, but he don’t answer for the metropolis!” 

Glad was the contraband that had a seat in the pit at the Satur¬ 
day matinee, and happy the Roman street boy who ate his peanuts 
and guyed the gladiators from the dizzy gallery. . . . 

What is there in Rome for me to see that others have not seen 
before me? What is there for me to touch that others have not 
touched? What is there for me to feel, to learn, to hear, to know, 
that shall thrill me before it pass to others? What can I discover? 
Xothing. Nothing whatsoever. One charm of travel dies here. But 
if I were only a Roman! If, added to my own I could be gifted 
with modern Roman sloth, modern Roman superstition, and 
modern Roman boundlessness of ignorance, what bewildering 
Worlds of unsuspected wonders I would discover! Ah, if I were 
only a habitant of the Campagna five and twenty miles from Rome! 
Then I would travel. 

I would go to America, and see, and learn, and return to the 
Campagna and stand before my countrymen an illustrious dis¬ 
coverer. I would say: 

“I saw there a country which has no overshadowing Mother 
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Church, and yet the people survive. I saw a government which 
never was protected by foreign soldiers at a cost greater than that 
required to carry on the government itself. I saw common men 
and common women who could read ; I even saw small children of 
common country-people reading from books; if I dared think you 
would believe it, I would say they could write, also. In the cities I 
saw people drinking a delicious beverage made of chalk and water, 
but never once saw goats driven through their Broadway or their 
Pennsylvania Avenue or their Montgomery Street and milked at 
the doors of the houses. I saw real glass windows in the houses of 
even the commonest people. Some of the houses are not of stone, 
nor yet of bricks; I solemnly swear they are made of wood. Houses 
there will take fire and burn, sometimes—actually burn entirely 
down, and not leave a single vestige behind. I could state that for 
a truth, upon my death-bed. And as a proof that the circumstance 
is not rare, I aver that they have a thing which they call a fire- 
engine, which vomits forth great streams of water, and is kept 
always in readiness, by night and by day, to rush to houses that 
are burning. You would think one engine would be sufficient, but 
some great cities have a hundred; they keep men hired, and pay 
them by the month to do nothing but pul out fires. For a certain 
sum of money other men will insure that your house shall not burn 
down: and if it burns they will pay you for it. There are hundreds 
and thousands of schools, and anybody may go and learn to be wise, 
like a priest. In that singular country, if a rich man dies a sinner, 
he is damned; he cannot buy salvation with money for masses. 
There is really not much use in being rich, there. Not much use as 
far as the other world is concerned, but much, very much use, as 
concerns this; because there, if a man be rich, he is very greatly 
honored, and can become a legislator, a governor, a general, a 
senator, no matter how ignorant an ass he is—just as in our belove 
Italy the nobles hold all the great places, even though sometimes 
they are born noble idiots. There, if a man be rich, they 
costly presents, they ask him to feasts, they invite him to drink 
complicated beverages; but if he be poor and in debt, they require 
him to do that which they term to ‘settle.’ The women put on a 
different dress almost every day; the dress is usually fine, u 
absurd in shape; the very shape and fashion of it changes twice m 
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a hundred years; and did I but covet to be called an extravagant 
falsifier, I would say it changed even oftener. Hair does not grow 
upon the American women's heads; it is made for them by cunning 
workmen in the shops, and is curled and frizzled into scandalous 
and ungodly forms. Some persons wear eyes of glass which they see 
through with facility perhaps, else they would not use them ; and 
in the mouths of some are teeth made by the sacrilegious hand of 
man. The dress of the men is laughably grotesque. They carry no 
musket in ordinary life, nor no long-pointed pole; they wear no 
wide green-lined cloak; they wear no peaked black felt hat, no 
leathern gaiters reaching to the knee, no goatskin breeches with 
the hair side out, no hob-nailed shoes, no prodigious spurs. They 
wear a conical hat termed a ‘nail-kag'; a coat of saddest black; a 
shirt which shows dirt so easily that it has to be changed every 
month, and is very troublesome; things called pantaloons, which 
are held up by shoulder-straps, and on their feet they wear boots 
which are ridiculous in pattern and can stand no wear. \ el dressed 
in this fantastic garb, these people laughed at my costume. In that 
country, books are so common that it is really no curiosity to see 
one. Newspapers also. They have a great machine which prints 
such things by thousands every hour. 

“I saw common men there—men who were neither priests nor 
princes—who yet absolutely owned the land they tilled, It was not 
rented from the church, nor from the nobles. I am ready to take my 
oath of this. In that country you might fall from a third-story win¬ 
dow several times, and not mash either a soldier or a priest. The 
scarcity of such people is astonishing. In the cities you will see a 
dozen civilians for every soldier, and as many for every priest or 
preacher. Jews, there, are treated just like human beings, instead 
of dogs. They can work at any business they please; they can sell 
brand-new goods if they want to; they can keep drug stores; they 
can practise medicine among Christians; they can even shake hands 
with Christians if they choose; they can associate with them, just 
the same as one human being does with another human being; 
they don’t have to stay shut up in one corner of the towns; they 
can live in any part of a town they like best; it is said they even 
have the privilege of buying land and houses, and owning them 
themselves, though I doubt that myself; they never have had to 
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run races naked through the public streets, against jackasses, to 
please the people in carnival lime; there they never have been 
driven by soldiers into a church every Sunday for hundreds of 
years to hear themselves and their religion especially and par¬ 
ticularly cursed; at this very day, in that curious country, a Jew 
is allowed to vote, hold office, yea, get up on a rostrum in the pub¬ 
lic street and express his opinion of the government if the gov¬ 
ernment don’t suit him! Ah, it is wonderful. The common people 
there know a great deal; they even have the effrontery to complain 
if they are not properly governed, and to take hold and help con¬ 
duct the government themselves ; if they had laws like* ours, which 
give one dollar of every three a crop produces to the government 
for taxes, they would have that law altered; instead of paying 
thirty-three dollars in taxes, out of every one hundred they re¬ 
ceive, they complain if they have to pay seven. They are curious 
people. They do not know when they are well off. Mendicant priests 
do not prowl among them with baskets begging for the church and 
eating up their substance. One hardly ever sees a minister of the 
Gospel going around there in his bare feet, with a basket, begging 
for subsistence. In that country the preachers are not like our 
mendicant orders of friars—they have two or three suits of cloth¬ 
ing, and they wash sometimes. In that land are mountains far 
higher than the Alban Mountains; the vast Roman Campagna, a 
hundred miles long and full forty broad, is really small compared 
to the United States of America; the Tiber, that celebrated river 
of ours, which stretches its mighty course almost two hundred 
miles, and which a lad can scarcely throw a stone across at Rome, 
is not so long, nor yet so wide, as the American Mississippi—nor 
yet the Ohio, nor even the Hudson. In America the people are 
absolutely wiser and know much more than their grandfathers did. 
They do not plow with a sharpened stick, nor yet with a three- 
cornered block of wood that merely scratches the top of the 
ground. We do that because our fathers did, three thousand years 
ago, I suppose. But those people have no holy reverence for their 
ancestors. They plow with a plow that is a sharp, curved blade of 
iron, and it cuts into the earth full five inches. And this is not 
all. They cut their grain with a horrid machine that mows down 
whole fields in a day. If I dared, I would say that sometimes they 
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use a blasphemous plow that works by fire and vapor and tears up 
an acre of ground in a single hour—but—but—I see by your looks 
that you do not believe the things I am telling you. Alas, my char¬ 
acter is ruined, and I am branded speaker of untruths.” 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Is this selection fundamentally humorous or serious? Is it in* 
tended basically to present an idea or ideas, or to entertain? 

2. Does Mark Twain mix the elements of humor and irony and 
satire? Can you find examples where they are used side by side? 
Point out the most serious passage in the selection and the most thor¬ 
oughly humorous one. 

3. Find several examples of exaggeration, of understatement, and 
of sudden shift in idea. Which of these devices seems to be the most 
characteristic of Mark Twain? Which does he use most definitely to 
make satiric or ironic thrusts? 

4. Is Mark Twain really impressed by the grandeur of St. Peter’s? 
by the historical splendor of Rome, with its storied antiquity? Con¬ 
sider the paragraph describing the view from the dome of St. Peter’s. 
Is the use of parallel structure in the sentences in that paragraph ef¬ 
fective? Does the paragraph change in tone in the middle? Is the first 
half or the second the better writing? 

5. Is the one sentence figure comparing the Coliseum to a bandbox 
a good one? Is the discussion of the Coliseum parallel to that of 
St. Peter’s, first serious and appreciative and then sharply critical? 
How do you account for this arrangement? 

6. Is this entire selection intended to bring the older civilization of 
Rome into contrast with .American civilization? What aspects of 
American life seem to Mark Twain superior to their Italian counter¬ 
parts? Does he admit that Rome has any superiority? 

7. Does Mark Twain want to give the impression that he is a fair 
judge? Is his use of ridicule compatible with fairness in such a com¬ 
parison as he makes? 

8. How much of Mark Twain’s work do you know? What elements 
of civilization did he attack with ridicule? What had his approval? 
Does he have a very high admiration for human nature? Consider his 
observations on the spectators at the gladiator contests. 
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ON THE FITCHBURG RAILROAD 

Henry David Thoreau 

On July fourth, 1845, Henry Thoreau, a fellow townsman of Emer¬ 
son and Hawthorne, went to live in a cabin which he had built on the 
shore of Walden Pond, some two miles from Concord village, with its 
famed battle field. He lived there until the fall of 1847, when he re¬ 
turned to life—but not entirely conventional life—in Concord. He 
published Walden, his second book, in 1854. The first two chapters 
of that justly famous book—“Economy” and “Where I Lived and 
What I Lived For”—give the basis for his personal philosophy. The 
following reflections on one of man’s mechanical contrivances come 
from chapter four, called “Sounds.” 


I LOVE a broad margin to my life. Sometimes, in a summer morn¬ 
ing, having taken my accustomed bath, I sat in my sunny doorway 
from sunrise till noon, rapt in a revery amidst the pines and hick¬ 
ories and sumachs, in undisturbed solitude and stillness, while the 
birds sang around or flitted noiseless through the house, until by 
the sun falling in at my west window, or the noise of some travel¬ 
ler’s wagon on the distant highway, I was reminded of the lapse of 
time. I grew in those seasons like corn in the night, and they were 
far better than any work of the hands would have been. They were 
not time subtracted from my life, but so much over and above my 
usual allowance. I realized what the Orientals mean by contempla¬ 
tion and the forsaking of works. For the most part, I minded not 
how the hours went. The day advanced as if to light some work of 
mine; it was morning, and lo, now it is evening, and noting 
memorable is accomplished. Instead of singing like, the birds, 1 
silently smiled at my incessant good fortune. As the sparrow had 
its trill, sitting on the hickory before my door, so had I my chuckle 
or suppressed warble which he might hear out of my nest. My days 
were not days of the week, bearing the stamp of any heathen 

From Wolden. 
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deity, nor were they minced into hours and fretted by the ticking 
of a clock; for I lived like the Puri Indians, of whom it is said 
that “for yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow they have only one 
word, and they express the variety of meaning by pointing back¬ 
ward for yesterday, forward for to-morrow, and overhead for the 
passing day.” This was sheer idleness to my fellow-townsmen, no 
doubt; but if the birds and flowers had tried me by their standard, 
I should not have been found wanting. A man must find his oc¬ 
casions in himself, it is true. 

The natural day is very calm, and will hardly reprove his in¬ 
dolence. 

I had this advantage, at least, in my mode of life, over those who 
were obliged to look abroad for amusement, to society and the 
theatre, that my life itself was become my amusement and never 
ceased to be novel. It was a drama of many scenes and without an 
end. If we were always indeed getting our living, and regulating 
our lives according to the last and best mode we had learned, v/e 
should never be troubled with ennui. Follow your genius closely 
enough, and it will not fail to show you a fresh prospect every hour. 
Housework was a pleasant pastime. When my floor was dirty, I . 
rose early, and, setting all my furniture out of doors on the grass, 
bed and bedstead making but one budget, dashed water on the 
floor, and sprinkled white sand from the pond on it, and then with 
a broom scrubbed it clean and white; and by the time the villagers 
had broken their fast the morning sun had dried my house suf¬ 
ficiently to allow me to move in again, and my meditations were 
almost uninterrupted. It was pleasant to see my whole household 
effects out on the grass, making a little pile like a gypsy’s pack, and 
my three-legged table, from which I did not remove the books and 
pen and ink, standing amid the pines and hickories. They seemed 
glad to get out themselves, and as if unwilling to be brought in. I 
was sometimes tempted to stretch an awning over them and take 
my seat there. It was worth the while to see the sun shine on these 
things, and hear the free wind blow on them; so much more in¬ 
teresting most familiar objects look out of doors than in the house. 

A bird sits on the next bough, life-everlasting grows under the 
table, blackberry vines run round its legs; pine cones, chestnut 
burs, and strawberry leaves are strewn about. It looked as if this 
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was the way these forms came to be transferred to our furniture, 
tables, chairs, and bedsteads,—because they once stood in their 

midst. . . j f 

My house was on the side of a hill, immediately on the edge o 

the larger wood, in the midst of a young forest of pitch pines and 
hickories, and half a dozen rods from the pond, to which a narrow 
footpath led down the hill. In my front yard grew the strawberry, 
blackberry, and life-everlasting, johnswort and goldenrod, shrub- 
oaks and sand cherry, blueberry and groundnut. Near the end of 
May, the sand cherry, (cerasus pumila,) adorned the sides of the 
path with its delicate flowers arranged in umbels cyhndncally 
about its short stems, which last, in the fall, weighed down with 
good sized and handsome cherries, fell over in wreaths like rays on 
every side. I tasted them out of compliment to Nature, though they 
were scarcely palatable. The sumach, {rhus glabra,) grew luxu¬ 
riantly about the house, pushing up through the embankment 
which I had made, and growing five or six feet the first season. Its 
broad pinnate tropical leaf was pleasant though strange to look 
on The large buds, suddenly pushing out late in the spring from 
dry sticks which had seemed to be dead, developed themselves as 
■ by magic into graceful green and tender boughs, an inch >n diam¬ 
eter • and sometimes, as I sat at my window, so heedlessly did they 
orow and tax their weak joints. I heard a fresh and tender bough 
suddenly fall like a fan to the ground, when there was not a breath 
of air stirring, broken off by its own weight. In August, the large 
masses of berries, which when in flower had attracted many wild 
bees, gradually assumed their bright velvety crimson hue, and by 
their weight again bent down and broke the tender limbs. 

As I sit at my window this summer afternoon, hawks are circling 
about my clearLg; the tantivy of wild pigeons, flying by twos and 
threes athwart my view, or perchirtg restless on the wh.te^pme 
boughs behind my house, gives a voice to the air; a fishta 
dimples the glassy surface of the pond and brings up a fish, a mm 
steak out of the marsh before my door and seizes a frog by the 
*ore “he sedge is bending under the weight of the reed-birds 
flitting hither and thither; and for the last halt hour I have hea ^ 
the rattle of railroad cars, now dying away and then reviv „ 
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the beat of a partridge, conveying travellers from Boston to the 
country. For I did not live so out of the world as that boy, who, as 
1 hear, was put out to a farmer in the east part of the town, but 
ere long ran away and came home again, quite down at the heel 
and homesick. He had never seen such a dull and out-of-the-way 
place; the folks were all gone off; why, you couldn t even hear the 
whistle! I doubt if there is such a place in Massachusetts now: 

“In truth, our village has become a butt 
For one of those fleet railroad shafts, and o’er • 

Our peaceful plain its soothing sound is—Concord!” 

The Fitchburg Railroad touches the pond about a hundred rods 
south of where I dwell. I usually go to the village along its cause¬ 
way, and am, as it were, related to society by this link. The men 
on the freight trains, who go over the whole length of the road, bow 
to me as to an old acquaintance, they pass me so often, and ap¬ 
parently they take me for an employe; and so I am. I too would 
fain be a track-repairer somewhere in the orbit of the earth. 

The whistle of the locomotive penetrates my woods summer and 
winter, sounding like the scream of a hawk sailing over some 
farmer’s yard, informing me that many restless city merchants are 
arriving within the circle of the town, or adventurous country 
traders from the other side. As they come under one horizon, they 
shout their warning to get off the track to the other, heard some¬ 
times through the circles of two towns. Here come your groceries, 
country; your rations, countrymen! Nor is there any man so in¬ 
dependent on his farm that he can say them nay. And heres your 
pay for them! screams the countryman s whistle; timber like long 
battering rams going twenty miles an hour against the city’s walls, 
and chairs enough to seat all the weary and heavy laden that dwell 
within them. With such huge and lumbering civility the country 
hands a chair to the city. All the Indian huckleberry hills are 
stripped, all the cranberry meadows are raked into the city. Up 
comes the cotton, down goes the woven cloth, up comes the silk, 
down go the woolens; up come the books but down goes the wit 
that writes them. 

When I meet the engine with its train of cars moving off with 
planetary motion,—or, rather, like a comet, for the beholder knows 
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not if with that velocity and with that direction it will ever revisit 
this system, since its orbit does not look like a returning curve, 
with its steam cloud like a banner streaming behind in golden and 
silver wreaths, like many a downy cloud which I have seen, high 
in the heavens, unfolding its masses to the light—as if this travelling 
demigod, this cloud-compeller, would ere long take the sunset sky 
for the livery of his train; when I hear the iron horse make the 
hills echo with his snort like thunder, shaking the earth with his 
feet, and breathing fire and smoke from his nostrils, (what kind 
of winged horse or fiery dragon they will put into the new Myth¬ 
ology I don’t know), it seems as if the earth had got a race now 
worthy to inhabit it. If all were as it seems, and men made the 
elements their servants for noble ends! If the cloud that hangs 
over the engine were the perspiration of heroic deeds, or as benef¬ 
icent as that which floats over the farmer’s fields then the ele¬ 


ments and Nature herself would cheerfully accompany men on 

their errands and be their escort. 

I watch the passage of the morning cars with the same feeling 
that I do the rising of the sun, which is hardly more regular. Their 
train of clouds stretching far behind and rising higher and higher, 
going to heaven while the cars are going to Boston, conceals the 
sun for a minute and casts my distant field into the shade, a celestial 
train beside which the petty train of cars which hugs the earth is 
but the barb of the spear. The stabler of the iron horse was up 
early this winter morning by the light of the stars amid the moun¬ 
tains, to fodder and harness his steed. Fire, too, was awakened 
thus early to put the vital heat in him and get him off. If the enter¬ 
prise were as innocent as it is early! If the snow lies deep, they 
strap on his snow-shoes, and with the giant plough plough a fur¬ 
row from the mountains to the seaboard, in which the cars, like a 
following drill-barrow, sprinkle all the restless men and 
merchandise in the country for seed. All day the fire-steed flies 
over the country, stopping only that his master may rest, and 
am awakened by his tramp and defiant snort at midnight, when in 
some remote glen in the woods he fronts the elements incased in 
Le and snowf and he will reach his stall only with the mornmg 
Star to start once more on his travels without rest or s umber. Or 
perchance, at evening. I hear him in his stable blowing off the 
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superfluous energy of the day, that he may calm his nerves and cool 
his liver and brain for a few hours of iron slumber. If the enter¬ 
prise were as heroic and commanding as it is protracted and un¬ 
wearied I 

Far through unfrequented woods on the confines of towns, where 
once only the hunter penetrated by day, in the darkest night dart 
these bright saloons without the knowledge of their inhabitants; 
this moment stopping at some brilliant station-house in town or 
city, where a social crowd is gathered, the next in the Dismal 
Swamp, scaring the owl and fox. The startings and arrivals of the 
cars are now the epochs in the village day. They go and come with 
such regularity and precision, and their whistle can be heard so 
far, that the farmers set their clocks by them, and thus one well 
conducted institution regulates a whole country. Have not men 
improved somewhat in punctuality since the railroad was in¬ 
vented? Do they not talk and think faster in the depot than they 
did in the stage-office? There is something electrifying in the 
atmosphere of the former place. I have been astonished at the 
miracles it has wrought; that some of my neighbors, who, I should 
have prophesied, once for all, would never get to Boston by so 
prompt a conveyance, are on hand when the bell rings. So do 
things “railroad fashion” is now the by-word; and it is worth 
the while to be warned so often and so sincerely by any power to 
get off its track. There is no stopping to read the riot act, no firing 
over the heads of the mob, in this case. We have constructed a fate, 
an Atropos, that never turns aside. (Let that be the name of your 
engine.) Men are advertised that at a certain hour and minute 
these bolts will be shot toward particular points of the compass; 
yet it interferes with no man’s business, and the children go to 
school on the other track. We live the steadier for it. We are all 
educated thus to be the sons of Tell. The air is full of invisible 
bolts. Every path but your own is the path of fate. Keep your own 
track, then. 

What recommends commerce to me is its enterprise and bravery. 
It does not clasp its hands and pray to Jupiter. I see these men 
every day go about their business with more or less courage and 
content, doing more even than they suspect, and perchance better 
employed than they could have consciously devised. 1 am less 
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affected by their heroism who stood up for half an hour in the front 
line at Buena Vista, than by the steady and cheerful valor of the 
men who inhabit the snow-plough for their winter quarters; who 
have not merely the three-o’-clock in the morning courage, which 
Bonaparte thought was the rarest, but whose courage does not go 
to rest so early, who go to sleep only when the storm sleeps or the 
sinews of their iron steed are frozen. On this morning of the Great 
Snow, perchance, which is still raging and chilling men’s blood, I 
hear the muffled tone of their engine bell from out the fog bank 
of their chilled breath, which announces that the cars are coming, 
without long delay, notwithstanding the veto of a New England 
north-east snow storm, and I behold the ploughmen covered with 
snow and rime, their heads peering above the mould-board which 
is turning down other than daisies and the nests of field-mice, like 
bowlders of the Sierra Nevada, that occupy an outside place in the 
universe. 

Commerce is unexpectedly confident and serene, alert, adventur¬ 
ous and unwearied. It is very natural in its methods withal, far 
more so than many fantastic enterprises and sentimental experi¬ 
ments, and hence its singular success. I am refreshed and ex¬ 
panded when the freight train rattles past me, and I smell the 
stores which go dispensing their odors all the way from Long Wharf 
to Lake Champlain, reminding me of foreign parts, of coral reefs, 
and Indian oceans, and tropical climes, and the extent of the globe. 
I feel more like a citizen of the world at the sight of the palm-leaf 
which will cover so many flaxen New England heads the next sum¬ 
mer the Manilla hemp and cocoa-nut husks, the old junk, gunny 
bags, scrap iron, and rusty nails. This car-load of torn sails is 
more legible and interesting now than if they should be wrought 
into paper and printed books. Who can write so graphically the 
history of the storms they have weathered as these rents have 
done? They are proof-sheets which need no correction. Here goes 
lumber from the Maine woods, which did not go out to sea in the 
last freshet, risen four dollars on the thousand because of what did 
go out or was split up; pine, spruce, cedar,—first, second, third and 
fourth qualities, so lately all of one quality, to wave over the bear, 
and moose, and caribou. Next rolls Thomaston lime, a prime lot, 
which will get far among the hills before it gets slacked. These rags 
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in bales, of all hues and qualities, the lowest condition to which 
cotton and linen descend, the final result of dress,—of patterns 
which are now no longer cried up, unless it be in Milwaukee, as 
those splendid articles, English, French, or American prints, ging¬ 
hams, muslins, etc., gathered from all quarters both of fashion and 
poverty, going to become paper of one color or a few shades only, 
on which forsooth will be written tales of real life, high and low, 
and founded on fact! This closed car smells of salt fish, the strong 
New England and commercial scent, reminding me of the Grand 
Banks and the fisheries. Who has not seen a salt fish, thoroughly 
cured for this world, so that nothing can spoil it, and putting the 
perseverance of the saints to the blush? with which you may sweep 
or pave the streets, and split your kindlings, and the teamster 
shelter himself and his lading against sun, wind and rain behind 
it,—and the trader, as a Concord trader once did, hang it up by 
his door for a sign when he commences business, until at last his 
oldest customer cannot tell surely whether it be animal, vegetable, 
or mineral, and yet it shall be as pure as a snowflake, and if it be 
put into a pot and boiled, will come out an excellent dun fish for 
a Saturday’s dinner. Next Spanish hides, with the tails still pre¬ 
serving their twist and the angle of elevation they had when the 
oxen that wore them were careering over the pampas of the 
Spanish main,—a type of all obstinacy, and evincing how almost 
hopeless and incurable are all constitutional vices. I confess, that 
practically speaking, when I have learned a man s real disposition, 
I have no hope of changing it for the better or worse in this state 
of existence. As the Orientals say, “A cur’s tail may be warmed, 
and pressed, and bound round with ligatures, and after a twelve 
years’ labor bestowed upon it, still it will retain its natural form.” 
The only effectual cure for such inveteracies as these tails exhibit 
is to make glue of them, which I believe is what is usually done 
with them, and then they will stay put and stick. Here is a hogs¬ 
head of molasses or of brandy directed to John Smith, Cuttings- 
ville, Vermont, some trader among the Green Mountains, who im¬ 
ports for the farmers near his clearing, and now perchance stands 
over his bulk-head and thinks of the last arrivals on the coast, how 
they may affect the price for him, telling his customers this mo¬ 
ment, as he has told them twenty times before this morning, that 
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he expects some by the next train of prime quality. It is advertised 
in the Cuttingsville Times. 

While these things go up other things come down. Warned by 
the whizzing sound, I look up from my book and see some tall 
pine, hewn on far northern hills, which has winged its way over the 
Green Mountains and the Connecticut, shot like an arrow through 
the township within ten minutes, and scarce another eye beholds it; 
going 

“to be the mast 
Of some great admiral.” 

And hark! here comes the cattle-train bearing the cattle of a 
thousand hills, sheepcots, stables, and cowyards in the air, drovers 
with their sticks, and shepherd boys in the midst of their flocks, all 
but the mountain pastures, whirled along like leaves blown from 
the mountains by the September gales. The air is filled with the 
bleating of calves and sheep, and the hustling of oxen, as if a 
pastoral valley were going by. When the old bell-wether at the 
head rattles his bell, the mountains do indeed skip like rams and 
the little hills like lambs. A car-load of drovers, too, in the midst, 
on a level with their droves now, their vocation gone, but still 
clinging to their useless sticks as their badge of office. But their 
dogs, where are they? It is a stampede to them; they are quite 
thrown out; they have lost the scent. Methinks I hear them bark¬ 
ing behind the Peterboro’ Hills, or panting up the western slope of 
the Green Mountains. They will not be in at the death. Their voca¬ 
tion, too, is gone. Their fidelity and sagacity are below par now. 
They will slink back to their kennels in disgrace, or perchance 
run wild and strike a league with the wolf and the fox. So is your 
pastoral life whirled past and away. But the bell rings, and I must 
get off the track and let the cars go by 

What’s the railroad to me? 

I never go to see 
Where it ends. 

It fills a few hollows. 

And makes banks for the swallows, 

It sets the sand a-blowing. 

And the blackberries a-growing, 
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but I cross it like a cart-path in the woods. I will not have my eyes 
put out and my ears spoiled by its smoke and steam and hissing. 

Now that the cars are gone by and all the restless world with 
them, and the fishes in the pond no longer feel their rumbling, I 
am more alone than ever. For the rest of the long afternoon, per¬ 
haps, my meditations are interrupted only by the faint rattle of a 
carriage or team along the distant highway. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Henry David Thoreau is one of America's most unusual and 
interesting men. A reading of the first three chapters in Walden would 
throw much light on this reflective observation on modern living. 

2. Thoreau s fellow Concordians were interested in his move to 

Walden Pond. One of them, Prudence Ward, wrote on January 20, 
1846: . . Henry T. has built him a house of one room a little dis¬ 

tance from Walden pond & in view of the public road. There he lives— 
cooks, eats, studies & sleeps & is quite happy. He has many visitors, 
whom he receives with pleasure & does his best to entertain. We talk 
of passing the day with him .soon.” 

Hawthorne, who often walked to the pond, described it as he found 
it one day on a walk with Emerson and George S. Hillard: 

“After leaving Mr. Hosmer, we proceeded through woodpaths to 
Walden Pond, picking blackberries of enormous size along the way. 
The pond itself was beautiful and refreshing to my soul, after such 
long and exclusive familiarity with our tawny and sluggish river. It 
lies embosomed among wooded hills, not very extensive, but large 
enough for waves to dance upon its surface, and to look like a piece 
of blue firmament, earth-encircled. The shore has a narrow, pebbly 
strand, which it was worth a day’s journey to look at, for the sake of 
the contrast between it and the weedy, slimy, oozy margin of the 
river. Farther within its depths, you perceive a bottom of pure white 
sand, sparkling through the transparent water, which, methought, 
was the very purest liquid in the world. After Mr. Emerson left us, 
Hillard and I bathed in the pond; and it does really seem as if not 
only my corporeal person, but my moral self, had received a cleansing 
from that bath. A good deal of mud and river-slime had accumulated 
on my soul; but these bright waters washed it all away.” 

Again Hawthorne commented on the waters of Walden Pond: 
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“Walden Pond was clear and beautiful, as usual. It tempted me to 
bathe: and though the water was thrillingly cold, it was like the thrill 
of a happy death. Never was there such transparent water as this. I 
threw sticks into it, and saw them float suspended on an almost invisi¬ 
ble medium; it seemed as if the pure air was beneath them, as well as 
above. If I were to be baptized, it should be in this pond; but then 
one would not wish to pollute it by washing off his sins into it.” 

3. When Thoreau and the Hawthornes first met, Hawthorne was 
attracted by the genuineness of the young man who was so highly 
praised by Emerson. Hawthorne wrote in his journal under date of 
September 1, 1842, a candid camera description of his new friend 
(whose name he had not yet learned to spell). 

“Mr. Thorow dined with us yesterday. He is a singular character 
—a young man with much of wild original nature still remaining in 
him; and so far as he is sophisticated, it is in a way and method of 
his own. He is as ugly as sin, long-nosed, queer-mouthed, and with 
uncouth and somewhat rustic, although courteous manners, corre¬ 
sponding very well with such an exterior. But his ugliness is of an 
honest and agreeable fashion, and becomes him much better than 
beauty. He was educated, I believe, at Cambridge, ancTformerly kept 
school in this town; but for two or three years back, he has repudiated 
all regular modes of getting a living, and seems inclined to lead a sort 
of Indian life among civilized men—an Indian life, I mean, as respects 
the absence of any systematic effort for a livelihood. He has been 
for sometime an inmate of Mr. Emerson’s family; and, in requital, 
he labors in the garden, and performs such other offices as may suit 
him—being entertained by Mr. Emerson for the sake of what true 
manhood there is in him. Mr. Thorow is a keen and delicate observer 
of nature—:a genuine observer, which, I suspect, is almost as rare a 
character as even an original poet; and Nature, in return for his love, 
seems to adopt him as her especial child, and shows him secrets which 
few others are allowed to witness. He is familiar with beast, fish, fowl, 
and reptile, and has strange stories to tell of adventures, and friendly 
passages with these lower brethren of mortality. Herb and flower, 
likewise, wherever they grow, whether in garden, or wild wood, are 
his familiar friends. He is also on intimate terms with the clouds, and 
can tell the portents of storms. It is a characteristic trait, that he has 
a great regard for the memory of the Indian tribes, whose wild life 
would have suited him so well; and strange to say, he seldom walks 
over a ploughed field without picking up an arrow-point, a spear-head, 
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or other relic of the red men—as if their spirits willed him to be the 
inheritor of their simple wealth. 

“With all this he has more than a tincture of literature—a deep 
and true taste for poetry, especially the elder poets, although more 
exclusive than is desirable, like all other Transcendentalists, so far 
as I am acquainted with them. He is a good writer—at least, he has 
written one good article, a rambling disquisition on Natural History 
in the last Dial—which, he says, was chiefly made up from journals 
of his own observations. Methinks this article gives a very fair image 
of his mind and character—so true, minute, and literal in observation, 
yet giving the spirit as well as letter of what he sees, even as a lake 
reflects its wooded banks, showing every leaf, yet giving the wild 
beauty of the whole scene—then there are passages in the article of 
cloudy and dreamy metaphysics, partly affected, and partly the nat¬ 
ural exhalations of his intellect—and also passages where his thoughts 
seem to measure and attune themselves into spontaneous verse, as 
they rightfully may, since there is real poetry in him. There is a 
basis of good sense and moral truth, too, throughout the article, which 
also is a reflection of his character; for he is not unwise to think and 
feel, however imperfect in his own mode of action. On the whole, I 
find him a healthy and wholesome man to know. 

“After dinner (at which we cut the first water-melon and musk 
melon that our garden has ripened) Mr. Thorow and I walked up the 
bank of the river; and, at a certain point, he shouted for his boat. 
Forthwith, a young man paddled it across the river, and Mr. Thorow 
and I voyaged further up the stream, which soon became more beauti¬ 
ful than any picture, with its dark and quiet sheet of water, half 
shaded, half sunny, between high and wooded banks. The late rains 
have swollen the stream so much, that many trees are standing up to 
their knees, as it were, in the water; and boughs, which lately swung 
high in air, now dip and drink deep of the passing wave. As to the 
poor cardinals, which glowed upon the bank, a few days since, I 
could see only a few of their scarlet caps, peeping above the water. 
Mr. Thorow managed the boat so perfectly, either with two paddles 
or with one, that it seemed instinct with his own will, and to require 
no physical effort to guide it. He said that, when some Indians visited 
Concord a few years since, he found that he had acquired, without a 
teacher, their precise method of propelling and steering a canoe. Never¬ 
theless, being in want of money, the poor fellow was desirous of selling 
the boat, of which he is so fit a pilot, and which was built by his own 
hands; so I agreed to give him his price (only seven dollars) and 
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accordingly became possessor of the Musketaquid. I wish I could 
acquire the aquatic skill of its original owner at as a reasonable a 
rate.” ^ 

4. Thoreau writes with a rugged stability of imagination and with 
the marked originality which his entire life evidenced. He followed 
his rule “of going far enough to please his imagination.” He builds 
large blocks of his essay on imaginative concepts. Point out and dis¬ 
cuss some of these. In his day the train was new. It still stimulated 
an imaginative reaction much as the airplane still does in our day. We 
find writers today personifying the plane and ships. Thoreau animates 
the train. Discuss the scope of his imaginative picture of it. What is 
the purpose of his extended figure? 

5. How does he estimate and balance the good and bad aspects of 
the railroad? 

6. Discuss the quality of exaggeration as you find it in this essay. 

7. Thoreau is given to epigrammatic, sometimes paradoxical, state¬ 
ments. List a dozen of his more fruitful sentences with which you would 
want to agree—with some explanation—or disagree—also with ex¬ 
planation. For example: “I too would fain be a track-repairer some¬ 
where in the orbit of the earth.” Write an essay around one of the 
sentences you select, either in general harmony with Thoreau’s 
thought or opposed to it. 

8. Mr. E. B. White has written an excellent essay, in the form of a 
letter to Thoreau, on Walden Pond today and the spirit of Thoreau. 
It is called “Walden” and appears in One Man*s Meat, 1942. You will 
be interested, too, in Walden Revisited: a Centennial Tribute to Henry 
David Thoreau, by George F. Whicher. Packard and Company, 1945. 

1 The passages by Hawthorne are from The American Notebooks, ed. by 
Stewart, Yale University Press, 1932. Used by permission of the publishers. 


WALDEN: CRAFTSMANSHIP VS. 

TECHNIQUE 

Francis O. Matthiessen 

On one level Walden is the record of a personal experience, yet 
even in making that remark we are aware that this book does not 

From American Renaissance, copyright, Oxford University Press. Used by per¬ 
mission of, and arrangement with, Oxford University Press, New Yor . 
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go rightfully into the category of Tivo Years Before the Mast or 
The Oregon Trail. Why it presents a richer accumulation than 
either of those vigorous pieces of contemporary history is explained 
by its process of composition. Although Thoreau said that the bulk 
of its pages were written during his two years of sojourn by the 
pond (1845-7), it was not ready for publication until seven years 
later, and ultimately included a distillation from his journals over 
the whole period from 1838. A similar process had helped to trans¬ 
form his week's boat trip with his brother from a private to a 
symbolical event, since the record was bathed in memory for a 
decade (1839-49) before it found its final shape in words. But the 
flow of the Week is as leisurely and discursive as the bends in the 
Concord river, and the casual pouring in of miscellaneous poems 
and essays that Thoreau had previously printed in The Dial tends 
to obscure the cyclical movement. Yet each day advances from 
dawn to the varied sounds of night, and Thoreau uses an effective 
device for putting a period to the whole by the shift of the final 
morning from lazy August to the first sharp forebodings of trans¬ 
forming frost. 

The sequence of Walden is arranged a good deal more subtly, 
perhaps because its subject constituted a more central symbol for 
Thoreau’s accruing knowledge of life. He remarked on how the 
pond itself was one of the earliest scenes in his recollection, dating 
from the occasion when he had been brought out there one day 
when he was four, and how thereafter ‘that woodland vision for 
a long time made the drapery of my dreams.’ By 1841 he had al¬ 
ready announced, T want to go soon and live away by the pond,’ 
and when pressed by friends about what he would do when he 
got there, he had asked in turn if it would not be employment 
enough ‘to watch the progress of the seasons’? In that same year 
he had said: ‘I think I could write a poem to be called “Concord.” 
For argument I should have the River, the Woods, the Ponds, the 
Hills, the Fields, the Swamps and Meadows, the Streets and Build¬ 
ings, and the Villagers.’ In his completed ‘poem’ these last ele¬ 
ments had receded into the background. What had come squarely 
to the fore, and made the opening chapter by far the longest of 
all, was the desire to record an experiment in ‘Economy’ as an 
antidote to the ‘lives of quiet desperation’ that he saw the mass of 
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men leading. This essay on how he solved his basic needs of food 
and shelter might stand by itself, but also carries naturally forward 
to the more poignant condensation of the same theme in ‘Where 
I lived, and What I lived for,’ which reaches its conclusion in the 
passage on wedging down to reality. 

At this point the skill with which Thoreau evolved his composi¬ 
tion begins to come into play. On the one hand, the treatment of 
his material might simply have followed the chronological outline; 
on the other, it might have drifted into being loosely topical. At 
first glance it may appear that the latter is what happened, that 
there is no real cogency in the order of the chapters. That would 
have been Lowell’s complaint, that Thoreau ‘had no artistic power 
such as controls a great work to the serene balance of completeness.’ 
But so far as the opposite can be proved by the effective arrange¬ 
ment of his entire material, the firmness with which Thoreau 
binds his successive links is worth examining. The student and 
observer that he has settled himself to be at the end of his second 
chapter leads easily into his discussion of ‘Reading,’ but that in 
turn gives way to his concern with the more fundamental language, 
which all things speak, in the chapter on ‘Sounds.’ Then, after he 
has passed from the tantivy of wild pigeons to the whistle of the 
locomotive, he reflects that once the cars have gone by and the 
restless world with them, he is more alone than ever. That starts 
the transition to the chapter on ‘Solitude,’ in which the source of 
his joy is to live by himself in the midst of nature with his senses 
unimpaired. The natural contrast is made in the next chapter on 
‘Visitors,’ which he opens by saying how he believes he loves society 
as much as most, and is ready enough to fasten himself ‘like a 
bloodsucker for the time to any full-blooded man’ who comes his 
way. But after he has talked enthusiastically about the French 
woodchopper, and other welcome friends from the village, he re¬ 
members ‘restless committed men,’ the self-styled reformers who 
felt it their duty to give him advice. At that he breaks away with 
‘Meanwhile my beans . . . were impatient to be hoed’; and that 
opening carries him back to the earlier transition to the chapter 
on ‘Sounds’: ‘I did not read books the first summer; I hoed beans.’ 

The effect of that repetition is to remind the reader of the time 
sequence that is knitting together all these chapters after the 
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building of the cabin in the spring. From ‘The Bean Field' as the 
sphere of his main occupation, he moves on, in ‘The \ illage, to his 
strolls for gossip, which, ‘taken in homeopathic doses, was really 
as refreshing in its way as the rustle of leaves and the peeping of 
frogs.’ Whether designedly or not, this chapter is the shortest in 
the book, and yields to rambles even farther away from the com¬ 
munity than Walden, to ‘The Ponds' and to fishing beyond ‘Baker 
Farm.’ As he was returning through the woods with his catch, and 
glimpsed in the near dark a woodchuck stealing across his path, 
then came the moment when he 'felt a strange thrill of savage de¬ 
light, and was strongly tempted to seize and devour him raw.’ And 
in the flash of his realization of his double instinct towards the 
spiritual and the wild, he has the starting point for the next two 
contrasting chapters, ‘Higher Laws' and ‘Brute Neighbors,’ in con¬ 
sidering both of which he follows his rule of going far enough to 
please his imagination. 

From here on the structure becomes cyclical, his poem of the 
seasons or myth of the year. The accounts of his varied excursions 
have brought him to the day when he felt that he could no longer 
warm himself by the embers of the sun, which ‘summer, like a 
departed hunter, had left.’ Consequently he set about finishing his 
cabin by building a chimney, and called that act ‘House-W arming. 
There follows a solid block of winter in the three chapters, \\ inter 
Visitors,’ ‘Winter Animals,’ and ‘The Pond in Winter,’ that order 
suggesting the way in which the radius of his experience contracted 
then more and more to his immediate surroundings. However, the 
last pages on the pond deal with the cutting of the ice, and end 
with that sudden extraordinary expansion of his thought which 
annihilates space and time. 

The last movement is the advance to ‘Spring.’ The activity of the 
ice company in opening its large tracts has hastened the break-up 
of the rest of the pond; and, listening to its booming, he recalls 
that one attraction that brought him to the woods was the oppor¬ 
tunity and leisure to watch this renewal of the world. He has long 
felt in his observations that a day is an epitome of a year, and now 
he knows that a year is likewise symbolical of a life; and so, in 
presenting his experience by the pond, he foreshortens and con¬ 
denses the twenty-six months to the interval from the beginning 
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of one summer to the next. In the melting season he feels more than 
ever the mood of expanding promise, and he catches the reader up 
into this rich forward course by one of his most successful kines¬ 
thetic images, which serves to round out his cycle: ‘And so the 
seasons went rolling on into summer, as one rambles into higher 
and higher grass.’ To that he adds only the bare statement of when 
he left the woods, and a ‘Conclusion,’ which explains that he did 
so for as good a reason as he had gone there. He had other lives to 
live, and he knew now that he could find for himself ‘a solid bot¬ 
tom everywhere.’ That discovery gave him his final serene assur¬ 
ance that ‘There is more day to dawn,’ and consequently he was 
not to be disturbed by the ‘confused tintinnabulum’ that sometimes 
reached his midday repose. He recognized it for the noise of his 
contemporaries. 

The construction of the book involved deliberate rearrangement 
of material. For instance, a single afternoon’s return to the pond in 
the fall of 1852 was capable of furnishing details that were woven 
into half a dozen passages of the finished work, two of them 
separated by seventy pages. Nevertheless, since no invention was 
demanded, since all the material was a donnie of Thoreau’s 
memory, my assertion that Walden does not belong with the simple 
records of experience may require more establishing. The chief 
clue to how it was transformed into something else lies in Thoreau’s 
extension of his remark that he did not believe himself to be 
‘wholly involved in Nature.’ He went on to say that in being aware 
of himself as a human entity, he was ‘sensible of a certain double¬ 
ness’ that made him both participant and spectator in any event. 
This ability to stand ‘as remote from myself as from another’ is 
the indispensable attribute of the dramatist. Thoreau makes you 
share in the excitement of his private scenes, for example, by the 
kind of generalized significance he can give to his purchase and 
demolishment of an old shanty for its boards: 

I was informed treacherously by a young Patrick that neighbor 
Seeley, an Irishman, in the intervals of the carting, transferred the 
still tolerable, straight, and drivable nails, staples, and spikes to his 
pocket, and then stood when I came back to pass the time of day, and 
looked freshly up, unconcerned, with spring thoughts, at the devasta¬ 
tion ; there being a dearth of work, as he said. He was there to represent 
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spectatordom, and help make this seemingly insignificant event one 
with the removal of the gods of Troy. 

The demands he made of great books are significant of his own 
intentions: ‘They have no cause of their own to plead, but while 
they enlighten and sustain the reader his common sense will not 
refuse them.’ Propaganda is not the source of the inner freedom 
they offer to the reader, for their relation to life is more inclusive 
than argument; or, as Thoreau described it, they are at once ‘in¬ 
timate’ and ‘universal.’ He aimed unerringly to reconcile these two 
extremes in his own writing. His experience had been fundamental 
in that it had sprung from his determination to start from obedience 
to the rudimentary needs of a man who wanted to be free. 
Greenough had seen how, in that sense, 'Obedience is worship, for 
by discerning and following the functional patterns of daily be¬ 
havior, you could discover the proportions of beauty that would 
express and complete them. It was Thoreau s conviction that by 
reducing life to its primitive conditions, he had come to the roots 
from which healthy art must flower, whether in Thessaly or Con¬ 
cord. It was not just a figure of speech when he said that ‘Olympus 
is but the outside of the earth everywhere. The light touch of his 
detachment allows the comparison of his small things with great, 
and throughout the book enables him to possess the universe at 
home. 

As a result Walden has spoken to men of widely differing convic¬ 
tions, who have in common only the intensity of their devotion to 
life. It became a bible for many of the leaders of the British labor 
movement after Morris. When the sound of a little fountain in a 
shop window in Fleet Street made him think suddenly of lake 
water, Yeats remembered also his boyhood enthusiasm for Tho¬ 
reau. He did not leave London then and go and live on Innisfree. 
But out of his loneliness in the foreign city he did write the first 
of his poems that met with a wide response, and ‘The Lake Isle 
despite its Pre-Raphaelite flavor—was reminiscent of H alden even 
to ‘the small cabin’ Yeats built and the ‘bean rows’ he planted in 
his imagination. Walden was also one of our books that bulked 
largest for Tolstoy when he addressed his brief message to America 
(1901) and urged us to rediscover the greatness of our writers of 
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the fifties : ‘And I should like to ask the American people why they 
do not pay more attention to these voices (hardly to be replaced 
by those of financial and industrial millionaires, or successful gen¬ 
erals and admirals), and continue the good work in which they 
made such hopeful progress.’ In 1904 Proust wrote to the Comtesse 
de Xoailles: ‘Lisez . . . les pages admirables de Walden. 11 me 
semble qu on les lise en soi-meme tant elles sortent du fond de 
notre experience intime.’ . . . 

The structural wholeness of Walden makes it stand as the firmest 
product in our literature of such life-giving analogies between the 
processes of art and daily work. Moreover, Thoreau’s very lack 
of invention brings him closer to the essential attributes of crafts¬ 
manship, if by that term we mean the strict, even spare, almost 
impersonal ‘relation of the object,’ in contrast to the ‘elaborated 
skill,’ the combinations of more variegated resources that we 
describe as technique. This contrast of terms . . . can serve 
equally to demonstrate why Thoreau’s book possesses such solidity 
in contrast, say, with Hiawatha or Evangeline. Longfellow was 
much the more obviously gifted in his available range of forms 
and subject matters. But his graceful derivations from his models 
—the versification and gentle tone of Goethe’s Hermann und 
Dorothea for Evangeline, or the metre of the Kalevala for Hiawatha 
—were not brought into fusion with his native themes. Any in¬ 
digenous strength was lessened by the reader’s always being 
conscious of the metrical dexterity as an ornamental exer¬ 
cise. . . . 

That he could dig down to the roots of primitive poetry without 
going a mile from Concord accounts for his ability to create ‘a 
true Homeric or Paphlagonian man’ in the likeness of the French 
woodchopper. It also helps account for the fact that by following 
to its uncompromising conclusion his belief that great art can grow 
from the center of the simplest life, he was able to be universal. 
He had understood that in the act of expression a man’s whole 
being, and his natural and social background as well, function 
organically together. He had mastered a definition of art akin to 
what Maritain has extracted from scholasticism: Recta ratio 
jactibilium, the right ordering of the thing to be made, the right 
revelation of the material. 
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STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Thoreau has been one of the most discussed writers of America. 
His influence has been very wide. His work has called forth some of 
our ablest criticism. This critical essay, a small selection from a long 
work, points out the fundamental coherence of Walden. What is the 
justification of the writer for the idea presented in the first two sen¬ 
tences? What is the fundamental distinction marked by the two words 
of the title? How does the author show that Walden is not “loosely 
topical”? 

2. Explain the words, “the structure becomes cyclical.” Does Wal- 
den break in two where the topical treatment gives way to the cyclical? 

3. Can Walden be regarded as a “true” book on the basis of what 
Mr. Malthiessen says of its composition? How is it made a work of 
art? Is there a meeting point for “trueness” and “art ’? 

4. Who are the men used by the writer to show how wide is the 
influence of Walden? 

5. What are some of the prerequisites for writing such a critical 
essay as this one? What is the value of such an essay? How does it 
give a reader of Walden an added insight into that book? 

6. Proust’s French sentences, if you did not translate them, are: 
“Read ... the admirable pages of Walden. It seems to me that one 
reads them within himself, so completely do they emerge from the 
depth of his intimate experience.” This indeed is a good critical obser¬ 
vation. 


THE SCHOLAR AND THE WORLD 

Cecilia Payne-Gaposchkin 

“I have been studying how I may compare 
This prison where I live unto the world: 

And for because the world is populous. 

And here is not a creature, but myself, 

I cannot do it.” 

(King Richard II, Act V, Sc. v.) 

From the American Scientist, October. 1943, Used by permission of the 4mer- 
iean Scientist. 
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This prison where I live. Perhaps those words sound strange in the 
mouth of a scientist. A chorus of voices will be ready to answer “We 
think not so.” Let me counter with the words of Hamlet, of all 
literary figures the quintessence of the scholar: 

“There is nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes it so: 
to me it is a prison.” 

In my student days I went to hear a speech by Frederick Soddy, 
whom I knew as one of the collaborators of Rutherford in his studies 
of radioactivity. To my bitter disappointment he did not speak of 
radioactivity, but of the social implications of science. I was frankly 
displeased. Why, I asked, when a man is able to work in physics, 
does he waste his time upon such stuff? Very likely you are sharing 
a like feeling: How can an astronomer so descend from the sublime 
to the petty? I am going to spend the next quarter of an hour 
justifying the change of front. 

Even a converted scientist, however, speaks his own language 
best, and so I shall first try to make myself clear in astronomical 
terms. Recently I was reading a copy of William Whewell’s “Astron¬ 
omy and General Physics”—a survey of the astronomical thought 
of the time, dated 1833, and won by my own father as a school 
prize. It is divided into three books: Terrestrial Adaptations (that’s 
the general physics): Cosmical Arrangements (that’s the astron¬ 
omy) : and Religious Views (that’s the moral—the primary pur¬ 
pose of the book). I naturally turned first to the Book called 
“Cosmical Arrangements” and found twelve chapters, all con¬ 
cerned with general principles, such as the Law of Gravitation or 
with the solar system. There is not one reference to the stars in 
the whole book. 

Not that nothing was known about the stars a hundred years ago. 
Their positions and brightness had been studied for centuries. 
But knowledge about them was rather of the nature of a map— 
and a map has in itself only a limited interest; it attains reality 
if one can describe the terrain, enumerate the fauna and flora, and 
say something about the inhabitants. A hundred years ago, stellar 
astronomy was in the map stage; it was not until the sixties that a 
real beginning was made in measuring the distances and motions 
of the stars. 

Contrast the astronomical picture of today. Knowledge is no 
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longer of the nature of a map. The map has been thrown into re¬ 
lief; there are stars, groups of stars, systems of stars making up a 
galaxy: there are other distant galaxies and systems of galaxies. 
Between the stars, space is peopled with particles—these inter¬ 
stellar dust clouds have been measured and weighed, their churn¬ 
ing, swirling motions have been studied, even the particles them¬ 
selves measured, and the materials they are made of determined. 
I need not even stop with this description of the terrain. The star 
inhabitants are no longer mere points of light, endowed with posi¬ 
tion only. A quarter of a century ago the stars were lined up for 
a generalized family portrait (the celebrated Hertzsprung-Russell 
diagram) and appeared as a various and colorful tribe; some small, 
faint, dense, comparatively light; others enormous, diffuse, bril¬ 
liant, and massive. Some with surfaces as cool as 2500® F.; others 
as hot as 250,000®. The universe was no longer peopled with points 
of light; the inhabitants of the cosmos had taken on such indi¬ 
viduality that we could draw their portraits with tolerable con¬ 
fidence. 

These are the commonplaces of yesterday’s astronomy; every 
educated man knows them. In the last 25 years we have gone far 
beyond this bowing acquaintance with the stars. Today they can 
be thought of as individuals with a traceable history and a definite 
life-span. Their inner structure and condition are (to a great ex¬ 
tent) known to us. That they are made of the same stuff as our¬ 
selves, qualitatively as well as quantitatively, became clear a 
couple of decades ago. And in the last couple of years two great 
steps have been made in the understanding of the star as an indi¬ 
vidual—the problem of the birth of stars has been solved, and so 
has the problem of stellar nutrition, which carries within it the 

greater problem of stellar development. 

The second of these problems was the first to be solved, and the 
solution in terms of subatomic energy, has, as with many similar 
problems, been surmised long before it was formulated. It was not 
until 1939 that the suggestion that the stars feed by consuming 
their own substance graduated from the realm of speculation to 
the higher level of numerical formulation. Now it seems certain 
that the sun’s heat (at least the major part of it) proceeds from the 
synthesis of helium from hydrogen, by a rather complex chain of 
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subatomic processes, with carbon acting as the catalyst. This in¬ 
cidentally dates the sun, placing him midway in his lifespan, with 
about 10® useful years before him, in something like his present 
physique. 

The sun’s digestive process (which astronomers understand to¬ 
day rather better than they understand their own, for it is far 
simpler) is typical for a star that has reached what may be called 
stellar maturity. The condition for this “maturity” is simply the 
attainment of a particular internal temperature (about 20 , 000,000 
degrees), the right one for the occurrence of the so-called “carbon 
cycle.” Most stars have just this internal temperature and are, 
therefore, just like the sun in their “nutritive processes.” But 
there are a few stars—the diffuse, brilliant giants—that are not, 
and cannot be, nourished as the sun is nourished. Their inner struc¬ 
ture, their inner condition, make it impossible. These feed on 
simpler stuff—the lighter elements, lithium, beryllium, boron- 
elements that are almost absent from the sun, and understandably 
so, for the sun has passed the stage of stellar infancy, and used up 
all this stellar baby-food. 

It is these stellar infants that are actually the new-born stars. 
Only today, however, is the process of stellar parturition becoming 
clear. The stars are born (as the bible says our first parents were 
born) from dust, the interstellar dust that pervades the galaxy, 
with the aid of the conflicting forces of light and gravitation, 
which divide the dust clouds and weld them into stars. 

There is, indeed, a contrast between the impersonal map of the 
stellar universe of a century ago and the teeming stellar universe 
of today, a congeries of individuals, each with its own history of 
birth, nutrition, development, ultimate extinction. It is not with¬ 
out interest to inquire how the transformation came about, for in 
the past century astronomy has burst her prison bars, ventured 
outside the mathematical domain that had contained her, shared 
the discoveries, and amplified the methods of other sciences. 
Through physics and chemistry, essentially experimental sciences, 
astronomy (the only science debarred by its subject-matter from 
experiment) has bridged the gap between map and reality. Need 
I elaborate on the bonanza that astronomy found in the spectro- 
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scope and the electroscope, the discharge tube and the cyclotron? 
Her use of the theory of relativity to construct the most majestic 
picture of modern science—the picture of the expanding universe? 
The technical advance of modern astronomy, the fruits of exploit¬ 
ing those great branches of applied chemistry, photography, and 
of applied physics, engineering? By making the fullest use of 
related sciences, whose methods were foreign to her, astronomy has 
effected a transformation that is hardly credible to us, who are only 
looking backward. It is an illustration of what Sarton has said 
about steps in scientific history : "The greater steps were generally 
synthetic, the smaller ones, analytic.” 

There is another aspect of the expansion of astronomy during the 
past century on which I would spend a few words—its essentially 
international character. The picture has been pieced together in 
every corner of the world. The first stellar distances were measured 
by Bessel in Germany, the first motions by Struve in Russia. The 
study of the stellar system began with Kapteyn in Holland, Charlier 
in Sweden. Clusters of stars, and the systems of stars that are 
galaxies are associated with the names of Shapley and Hubble in 
the United States. The interstellar medium calls up the name of 
Schalen in Sweden, Stebbins in our own country. The star as an 
individual has been studied everywhere. Dimensions and bright¬ 
ness dawned almost simultaneously on Hertzsprung (the Dane, 
then in Germany, now in Holland) and on our own Russell, Stellar 
composition was studied, almost prophetically, by Lockyer in 
England, and the first impulse to its quantitative understanding 
came from Saha in India. The measurement of the speed of stars 
by the spectroscope was the work of Fizeau in France, Doppler in 
Bohemia; its concrete application was made by Belopolsky in Rus¬ 
sia (only ten years ago he proudly showed me the apparatus with 
which he first proved experimentally the shift of spectrum lines by 
a rotating mirror), by V'ogel in Germany, Campbell in the United 
States. The problem of stellar constitution, adumbrated by Poin¬ 
care in France, Ritter in Germany, Lane in this country, owes its 
great modern formulation to Eddington in England. Stellar nutri¬ 
tion has been solved by the German physicist, Bethe, now at 
Cornell University, and the birth of stars has been the concern 
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of Spitzer and Whipple, our own countrymen. There could be no 
better illustration of the fact that science has no national bound¬ 


aries. 

Hitherto I have been a good cobbler and stuck to my last. But 
now I shall venture a little further afield. The burgeoning of astron¬ 
omy under the influence of the other sciences, which differ so 
greatly in method and in subject matter, suggests a parallel a little 

wider even than the field of science. 

As a scientist I am bound by certain rules of procedure. My con¬ 
clusions must be reached as the results of measurements, as ac¬ 
curate and as objective as I can make them, with the aid of the 
best instruments that I can find and devise. When the measure¬ 
ments are made, they must be discussed with the most rigid 
accuracy, and with the aid of the best methods, mathematical 
and physical, that I can command. If I do not fulfil these con¬ 
ditions, I am not satisfied with the results; and if I suspect that 
another astronomer has not fulfilled them, I am not satisfied 
with his—in fact I refuse to pay attention to them, or, at best, 
I employ them with skepticism and reserve. The whole observable 
world is our subject matter. But there are strict rules about 


how we may deal with it. . 

Happily for us, life is not all science. The special activities of 

mankind have been classified as those of “the artist, the social re¬ 
former, the saint, and the scientist,” and this subdivision serves 
my purpose. There must be very few scientific men who are im¬ 
pervious to the contribution of the artist to human life. I do not 
know many scientific men who are not responsive to the beauty ot 
music—fewer, perhaps, to that of poetry, painting, sculpture. 1 he 
world is the subject matter of these artists, as it is our own, but the 
rules and technique how different! We should never dream of 
criticising a symphony or a poem because it had not been pro¬ 
duced by a process of accurate measurement, or a discussion by 
the newest methods of mathematical physics. It is just the capacity 
to assimilate the fruits of other human activities than our own, 
to accept results obtained by other methods, that enriches our 


1 * f C 

’ There will be fewer who admit the same bond with the expe¬ 
rience of the saint—few who consciously enrich their lives from the 
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fount of mysticism. But to those few, what volumes the mystic 
speaks 1 

“I saw Eternity the other night 
Like a great ring of pure and endless light. 

All calm, as it was bright. 

And round beneath it, Time, in hours, days, years 
Driv’n by the spheres 

Like a vast shadow moved, in which the world 
And all her train were hurled.” 

Light, time, the spheres, the world, eternity—the vocabulary of 
the physicist, but with a difference. No astronomer would give a 
serious thought to these words, regarded as an observation. But I 
am sorry for the astronomer who is not enriched by reading them. 
He has missed something. Here is the entry into another of the 
mansions of life. It is true that the threshold is not one to be passed 
without pain—the pain that Emily Bronte expressed with such 
poignancy: 

“Oh dreadful is the check, intense the agony 
When the ear begins to hear and the eye begins to see 
When the pulse begins to throb, the brain to think again— 

The soul to feel the flesh, and the flesh to feel the chain.” 

She, again, uses the metaphor of living in a prison. 

I do not wish to labor the gulf between the human activities. 
Such gulfs are not absolute, or we should not be able to span them. 
Search back into the early days of art, and you find her springs in 
religion. The drama, perhaps most secular of the modern arts, arose 
as a religious rite in ancient Greece, and was reborn in the Mys¬ 
teries and Miracles of the mediaeval church. 

Even between Science and Art there is no absolute boundary. 
The great advances of modern physics—the Theory of Relativity, 
the Quantum Theory, the Theory of Wave Mechanics, seem to 
me to have the qualities of great art. And 1 fancy that the really 
original advances in every science are something in the nature of 
mystical revelation (though perhaps it is apostasy to say so). 

The point that I wish to make is a simple—even a trite—one. 
Science, art, religion, sociology and the other human activities are 
different in point of view, different in technique. But their votaries 
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have everything to gain, as individuals, from a synthesis of their 
fruits. Blind adherence in all things to the principles and practices 
of one is a misplaced loyalty, a deliberate self-incarceration, an 
intellectual isolationism; there is only one thing to recommend 
it—it is less trouble. 

There is another aspect of the prison walls—rather a disquieting 
one—that merits a few words. We think perhaps of the limits and 
rules of our own science as the best possible for the advancement 
of the subject. But we flatter ourselves, I am afraid. T am thinking 
of the rather haphazard order in which the component parts of a 
science are thrown together and also of something deeper. Perhaps 
some of you have read J. G. Crowther’s acute analysis of the lives 
of eight 19th century scientists. The I9th century picture of the 
universe, in terms of billiard-ball particles, an incompressible, 
perfectly elastic ether with its materialistic stresses and strains, 
the conservation of energy, apotheosis of the doctrine that one has 
to pay for what one gets—all these appear as the reflection of the 
industrial and social system of the 19th century, born in the 
comparative peace and solidarity and respectability of western 
Europe during the Victorian era, and sharing rather comically the 
qualities that we associate with the word “Victorian.” 

It can hardly be a coincidence that the 20th century has seen 
the dematerialization of the solidly built I9th century physical 
universe (in the modern theory of the structure of matter); the 
modification of the respectable, 4-square law of gravitation (in 
the Theory of Relativity); the reduction of many of the vaunted 
“laws of Nature” to the laws of chance (in the application of 
statistical mechanics to thermodynamics, for example); and the 
irruption of the Principle of Indeterminacy into physics. These 
ideas all had their inception in the previous century, of course, but 
not until the 20th century did they become part and parcel of the 
world-picture—the century when a mood of scepticism, if not 
despair in human affairs, has swept across the western world, in 
the aftermath of one war and with the growing inevitability ot 
another. The physical science of the present century has simply 
reflected the temper of the social structure that has produced it. 
That can be shown just as convincingly as it can be shown that the 
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discovery of America was an inevitable consequence of the Renais¬ 
sance. 

Perhaps the subtlest of influences that play on human thought is 
that of religion—and here I venture on debatable territory. For 
the mark set by philosophic and religious systems on the picture of 
the universe is as profound as it is little suspected. The same secular 
and religious developments that accompanied the acceptance of 
organic evolution must have opened the mind of the astronomer to 
the possibilities of cosmic evolution. Certainly the growth of 
rationalism and the decay of the conceptions of special creation and 
of heaven have made it easier for us to think about the lives of 
stars and the age and future of the universe. And it can hardly be 
a coincidence that the “doctrine of 137“ originated with an astron¬ 
omer who can best be described as a mystic, while the theory of 
the “primordial cosmic egg” is the offspring of a leading Catholic 
scientist. 

The impact of these thoughts on the scholar is obvious. They do 
not suggest merely that a liberal education is desirable—they show 
that it is necessary to salvation ; and by salvation I mean the frui¬ 
tion of civilization that is the true aim of education. 

If I were speaking of Education, this would be my excuse for 
embarking on a discussion of curricula—of expatiating on Hu¬ 
manism and pleading for Liberal Arts—discussing, in fact, exactly 
how the prison walls shall be furnished. For the narrow specialism 
and also the whole demesne of scholarship, may be thought of as no 
better than a prison. Call it the ivory tower if you will—even an 
ivory tower can constrain, leaving us inside looking out. I should 
like to look outward for a few moments more—bid farewell to 
the Scholar and glance at the World. 

A very great man said, many centuries ago: “Universus Mundus 
animal quoddam immensum.” “Society,” I may paraphrase, “is 
like some great animal.” That analogy will carry my thought a 
little further. I have dwelt on the interplay of human activities 
—the difference in subject-matter and technique between scientist, 
artist, and saint—and the enrichment of the life of the person by 
the synthesis of these aspects of human activity. The organization 
of society furnishes a parallel to the variety of human activity, and 
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a humanity can enrich itself by a synthesis here, too. Let me be 
concrete. 

We are proud in this country of our Constitution, our Democratic 
Principles, our “Way of Life.” But that should not lead us to sup¬ 
pose (as many apparently intelligent people seem to suppose) ours 
to be the only satisfactory system. (The people of Germany sup¬ 
pose that about their system, and we have a name for that.) Let us 
not assume that other systems are acceptable only in so far as they 
are approaching this model. Let us not resolve that fruitful col¬ 
laboration is possible only with organizations that are approaching 
this model. That would put us on the level of the astronomer who 
refuses to be uplifted by a symphony. Just as the scholar realizes 
that the very form of his science has been forged by the society 
that saw its birth, the human being sees human institutions de¬ 
veloping in response to the needs and capacities of the people that 
produce them. Can anyone seriously suppose, for example, even if 
(which I doubt) the American Constitution is, for us, incapable of 
final improvement, that the very same Constitution would be 
exactly appropriate to the needs of India? 

The scientist is realistic in perceiving that the experience of the 
artist and the mystic has been reached by channels quite at vari¬ 
ance with the methods he himself is bound to follow. The American 
must be realistic in recognising that we are allied with countries 
that differ fundamentally in organization. The American should no 
more fear to have the Soviet citizen for a friend than the scientist 
should fear religion. I know there has been a so-called feud be¬ 
tween science and religion, but the ashes of that fire are pretty cold 
by now, and they were kept alive, I fear, by the well-meaning mem¬ 
bers of each party who were least ready to understand the other. 
It is our business to see to it that the other feud I have mentioned 
shall not last so long. 

I stated that astronomy has changed in the past century from an 
impersonal map to a world peopled with individuals. How much 
truer is that of the human world. There lies the hope of salvation 
in grasping the cords of common humanity, in exploiting the chan¬ 
nels of easy communication, in building up the cosmopolitan point 
of view, in making an understanding synthesis of human organiza¬ 
tions. 
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I do not want to seem to advocate an uncritical toleration. As a 
scientist there are some things that I must attack and with which 
I can never compromise—things that are the negation of my prin¬ 
ciples, not different from them. An astronomer may mention 
astrology in this connection, and I suppose each science has its 
sworn enemies. The parallel in human affairs is too obvious to be 
pointed out; but to speak of the war would carry me too far afield. 

There are some among the English-speaking peoples who pre¬ 
sume to suppose that we—the United States and Britain—have 
attained maturity in human affairs—have the right to call our¬ 
selves “adult nations.'’ This implies, I suppose, that some nations 
Cso-called “backward races”) are still in childhood: others, per¬ 
haps, have grown senile. I cannot accept any such short-sighted 
idea of human development. It is not for me to presume to speak 
of humanity “sub specie aeternitatis,” but I can speak from the 
mundane standpoint of the mere astronomer. The earth (on modern 
estimates) is about 10® years old, and man (recognizable as such) 
has peopled her surface for perhaps ten million years. In that time 
he has risen from pure savagery to that modicum of civilization 
that he now boasts. But before him stretch perhaps 10® more years 
(as measured by the supply of food available to the sun). In other 
words, mankind has lived perhaps one-hundredth of his span—in 
terms of a man, the human race is a nine-month-old child. Dare we 
think of mankind otherwise than as in early infancy? Perhaps the 
English-speaking people are like the child that has just taken his 
first toddling steps; perhaps the peoples of the Far East are like 
the child that has just begun to use articulate speech. But what 
right have we to suppose that they have reached the limit of their 
capacities? Or even that they have yet shown in which direction 
those capacities will be directed? In view of our own capacities for 
idealism, have we the face to suppose that the present organization 
of society represents anything but the earliest gropings, 

“blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized.” 

How does this concern the Scholar ? What can the Scholar do about 
the world ? This only: he can apply in the larger realm of human 
affairs the principles that he has learned to use in his prison. For 
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he has something to teach the generality of mankind that no other 
person can teach them. Two examples will suffice. 

The discipline of science teaches, if it teaches anything, that no 
amount of patching-up can atone for a violation of fundamental 
principles; when applied to human affairs, this means that no 
amount of camouflage can conceal a moral compromise. 

Secondly, the scientist, like no other factor in human activities, 
is the apostle of change. It is in man's nature to fear change and 
shun it. And it is in the power of the scientist to combat that fear, 
to show that light is to be preferred to darkness, progress to 
stagnation, the vistas of infinity to the bars of the prison. 

For even if the prison be an ivory tower, we are best free from 
it. The way in which Leonard Bacon expresses it is, perhaps, espe¬ 
cially acceptable to an astronomer: 

“This was decreed by superior powers 
In a moment of wisdom sidereal, 

That those who dwell upon ivory towers 
Shall have heads of the same material.” 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1 . This essay (it was obviously first delivered as a speech) seems 
at first glance, even at first reading, to be difficult. It is difficult in the 
sense that it is dealing with complex and massive subject matter and 
an intangible idea. But, for one who can put aside reverie for a time, 
the essay is not one that cannot be thoroughly understood. To under¬ 
stand it thoroughly is an excellent experience in reading. The writer 
has throughout a firm hold on her subject. She knows where she is 
going. Following her idea is worth the effort. She uses basically 

of a prison and a map. How is the prison figure applied throughout. 
Why? Is it an effective figure? Also there is the map figure. It is nrs 
applied to the stars. What does it achieve? How did the astronomical 

map get filled in? What is it filled in with? 

2 . Consider the extended comparison of the stars with human be¬ 
ings: they are first portraits, then individuals. Is this a good applica¬ 
tion of the familiar to the unfamiliar? How about the “digestive 
process” and “baby food” explanation? How old is our solar svstem? 

How long does it have yet to live? 

3 . Why does the writer give us this brief survey of astronomy? 
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How does she “apply’’ the subject? Is astronomy a “lone” science? 
Can it develop by itself? At the end of the section directly on astron¬ 
omy is a long paragraph, the longest of the essay, which seems difficult 
because of the large number of unfamiliar names and subjects which 
it contains. But the paragraph is in reality exceedingly simple and the 
reader may get the idea (see the first and last sentences of the para¬ 
graph) and not stumble over the examples. Why, if they are not to 
be remembered, are the various examples included? Would the 
reader accept the idea without the illustrations? 

4. The essay makes a transition with the paragraph beginning, 
“Hitherto.” Explain the cobbler and the last allusion. What is the 
direction in which the essay turns? What arrows are given to guide 
the reader? Should the scientist live wholly in his world of science? 
Does this subject finish out the essay? What are the necessary inter¬ 
relations of the fields of human endeavor? 

5. The essay both opens and ends with quotations of poetry. How 
are they related? Does this device succeed in giving the essay a well- 
rounded quality of wholeness? Do the quotations help to set off the 
theme of the essay? Can you find a thesis sentence for it? 

6. What does the writer think of the possibility of progress? Com¬ 
pare her views with those suggested by Mr. Beach. 

7. Is this essay essentially didactic in purpose? Point out as many 
different matters as possible, both large and small, which the author 
seems to be urging on the reader. With how many do you agree? 

8. Do you think this essay could have been much simplified? What 
would it have lost in being made easier to read? Is this an instance 
where the reader must come up to meet the writer? 


MODERN MAN IS OBSOLETE 

Norman Cousins 

The beginning of the Atomic Age has brought less hope than fear. 
It is a primitive fear, the fear of the unknown, the fear of forces 
man can neither channel nor comprehend. This fear is not new; in 
its classical form it is the fear of irrational death. But overnight it 

From the book Modern Man Is Obsolete, an expansion of an editoria! in the 
Saturday Review of Literature. Copyright, 1945, by Norman Cousins. Reprinted 
by arrangement with The Viking Press, Inc. 
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has become intensified, magnified. It has burst out of the sub¬ 
conscious and into the conscious, filling the mind with primordial 
apprehensions. It is thus that man stumbles fitfully into a new 
era of atomic energy for which he is as ill equipped to accept its 
potential blessings as he is to control its present dangers. 

Where man can find no answ'er, he will find fear. While the dust 
was still settling over Hiroshima, he was asking himself questions 
and finding no answers. The biggest question of these concerns him¬ 
self. ^s war inevitable because it is in the nature of man? If so, how 
much time has he left—five, ten, twenty years—before he employs 
the means now available to him for the ultimate in self-destruction 
—extinction ? If not, then how is he to interpret his own experience, 
which tells him that in all recorded history there have been only 
three hundred years in the aggregate during which he was free of 
war? 

Clearly following upon these are other questions, flowing out 
endlessly from his fears and without prospect of definitive answer. 
Even assuming that he could hold destructive science in check, 
what changes would the new age bring or demand in his everyday 
life? What changes would it bring or demand in his culture, his 
education, his philosophy, his religion, his relationships with other 
human beings? 

In speculating upon these questions, it should not be necessary 
to prove that on August 6, 1945, a new age was born. When on that 
day a parachute containing a small object floated to earth over 
Japan, it marked the violent death of one stage in man s history 
and the beginning of another. Nor should it be necessary to prove 
the saturating effect of the new age, permeating every aspect of 
man’s activities, from machines to morals, from physics to philos¬ 
ophy, from politics to poetry; in sum, an effect creating a blanket 
of obsolescence not only over the methods and the products o 
man but over man himself. 

It is a curious phenomenon of nature that only two species prac¬ 
tice the art of war—men and ants, both of which, significantly, 
maintain complex social organizations. This does not mean that 
only men and ants engage in the murder of their own kind. Many 
animals of the same species kill each other, but only men and ants 
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have practiced the science of organized destruction, employing 
their massed numbers in violent combat and relying on strategy 
and tactics to meet developing situations or to capitalize on the 
weaknesses in the strategy and tactics of the other side. The long¬ 
est continuous war ever fought between men lasted thirty years. 
The longest ant war ever recorded lasted six-and-a-half weeks, or 
whatever the corresponding units would be in ant reckoning. 

While all entomologists are agreed that war is instinctive with 
ants, it is encouraging to note that not all anthropologists and 
biologists are agreed that war is instinctive with men. Those who 
lean on experience, of course, find everything in man’s history to 
indicate that war is locked up within his nature. But a broader and 
more generous, certainly more philosophical, view is held by those 
scientists who claim that the evidence of a war instinct in men is 
incomplete and misleading, and that man does have within him 
the power of abolishing war. Julian Huxley, the English biologist, 
draws a sharp distinction between human nature and the expres¬ 
sion of human nature. Thus war is not a reflection but an expression 
of man’s nature. Moreover, the expression may change, as the 
factors which lead to war may change. “In man, as in ants, war 
in any serious sense is bound up with the existence of accumula¬ 
tions of property to fight about. ... .As for human nature, it con¬ 
tains no specific war instinct, as does the nature of harvester ants. 
There is in man’s makeup a general aggressive tendency, but this, 
like all other human urges, is not a specific and unvarying in¬ 
stinct; it can be molded into the most varied forms.” 

But even if this gives us a reassuring answer to the question—is 
war inevitable because of man’s nature?—it still leaves unanswered 
the question concerning the causes leading up to war. The expres¬ 
sion of man’s nature will continue to be warlike if the same condi¬ 
tions are continued that have provoked warlike expressions in him 
in the past. And since man’s survival on earth is now absolutely 
dependent on his ability to avoid a new war, he is faced with the 
so-far insoluble problem of eliminating those causes. 

In the most primitive sense, war in man is an expression of his 
extreme competitive impulses. Like everything else in nature, he 
has had to fight for existence; but the battle against other animals, 
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once won, gave way in his evolution to battle against his own 
kind. Darwin called it natural selection; Spencer called it the 
survival of the fittest; and its most overstretched interpretation is 
to be found in Mein Kampj, with the naked glorification of brute 
force and the complete worship of might makes right. In the 
political and national sense, it has been the attempt of the “have- 
nots” to take from the “haves,” or the attempt of the “haves” to 
add further to their lot at the expense of the “have-nots.” Not 
always was property at stake; comparative advantages were meas¬ 
ured in terms of power, and in terms of tribal or national supe¬ 
riority. The good luck of one nation became the hard luck of 
another. The good fortune of the Western powers in obtaining 
“concessions” in China at the turn of the century was the ill for¬ 
tune of the Chinese. The power that Germany stripped from 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and France at the beginning of 
World War II she added to her own. 

What does it matter, then, if war is not in the nature of man so 
long as man continues through the expression of his nature to be 
a viciously competitive animal? The effect is the same, and there¬ 
fore the result must be as conclusive—war being the effect, and com¬ 
plete obliteration of the human species being the ultimate result. 

If this reasoning is correct, the modern man is obsolete, a self- 
made anachronism becoming more incongruous by the minute. He 
has exalted change in everything but himself. He has leaped cen¬ 
turies ahead in inventing a new world to live in, but he knows little 
or nothing about his own part in that world. He has surrounded 
and confounded himself with gaps—gaps between revolutionary 
technology and evolutionary man, between cosmic gadgets and hu¬ 
man wisdom, between intellect and conscience. The struggle be¬ 
tween science and morals that Henry Thomas Buckle foresaw a 

century ago has been all but won by science. 

Given ample time, man might be expected eventually to span 
those gaps normally; but by his own hand, he is destroying even 
time. Decision and execution in the modern world are becoming 
virtually synchronous. Thus, whatever gaps man has to span he will 
have to span immediately. 

This involves both biology and will. If he lacks the actual and 
potential biological equipment to build those bridges, then the 
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birth certificate of the atomic age is in reality a memento mori. 
But even if he possesses the necessary biological equipment, he 
must still make the decision which says that he is to apply him¬ 
self to the challenge. Capability without decision is inaction and 
inconsequence. 

Man is left, then, with a crisis in decision. The main test before 
him involves his will to change rather than his ability to change. 
That he is capable of change is certain. For there is no more 
mutable or adaptable animal in the world. We have seen him 
migrate from one extreme clime to another. We have seen him 
step out of backward societies and join advanced groups within 
the space of a single generation. This is not to imply that the 
changes were necessarily always for the better; only that change 
was and is possible. But change requires stimulus; and mankind 
today need look no further for stimulus than its owm desire to 
stay alive. The critical power of change, says Spengler, is directly 
linked to the survival drive. Once the instinct for survival is 
stimulated, the basic condition for change can be met. 

That is why the power of total destruction as potentially repre¬ 
sented by modern science must be dramatized and kept in the 
forefront of public opinion. The full dimensions of the peril must 
be seen and recognized. Only then will man realize that the first 
order of business is the question of continued existence. Only then 
will he be prepared to make the decisions necessary to assure that 
survival. 

In making these decisions, two principal courses are open to him. 
Both will keep him alive for an indefinite or at least a reasonably 
long period. These courses, however, are directly contradictory 
and represent polar extremes of approach. 

The first course is the positive approach. It begins with a careful 
survey and appraisal of the obsolescences which constitute the 
afterbirth of the new age. The survey must begin with man him¬ 
self. “The proper study of Mankind is Man,” said Pope. No 
amount of tinkering with his institutions will be sufficient to in¬ 
sure his survival unless he can make the necessary adjustments in 
his own relationship to the world and to society. 
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The first adjustment to be considered concerns man’s savagely 
competitive impulses. Some may contend that this adjustment is 
impossible since it involves some of man's deepest instincts. Rous¬ 
seau and Locke and Hobbes may be cited as authorities for the 
statement that man is basically individualist and competitive. It 
may be argued that it is futile to ask that man attempt to run 
counter to nature. 

The anthropologists, however, will answer by denying that man 
is instinctively individualist. They contend that a study of man 
reveals his nature to be gregarious. His entire history, in fact, 
tells of one long, uninterrupted struggle to shatter his loneliness. 
It is only through his conditioning and environment that he has 
acquired his individualist habits. Even here, there is no reason in¬ 
herent in nature why habits acquired cannot be replaced or redi¬ 
rected. We say “redirected” because not all his individualist or 
competitive habits are unhealthy or dangerous. When directed to 
creative and social ends, they can serve the purposes of progress, 
for competition can be an effective stimulus to constructive ac¬ 
complishment. It is only when the competitive impulses or habits 
lose direction and become savagely anti-social that they constitute 

a destructive and ominous force. 

So far as can be determined, those impulses are largely related 
to the rise of materialistic man, who has been a product perhaps 
victim would be a better word—of his environment. Dominating 
this environment has always been an insufficiency of the goods and 
the needs of life. From Biblical days up through the present, there 
was never a time when starvation and economic suffering were not 
acute somewhere in the world, leading to conflict not only within 
nations but among nations. 

This is only part of the story, of course, for it is dangerous to 
apply an economic interpretation indiscriminately to all history. 
Politics, religion, force for force’s sake, jealousy, ambition, love of 
conquest, love of reform—all these and others have figured in the 
equations of history and war. But the economic factor was seldom 
if ever absent, even when it was not the prime mover. Populations 
frequently increased more rapidly than available land, goods, wor , 
or wealth. Malthus believed that they increased so rapidly at times 
that war or plague or natural disaster became nature’s safety valve. 
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Yet all this has been—or can be—changed by the new age. Man 
now has it within his grasp to emancipate himself economically. 
If he wills it, he is in a position to redirect his competitive im¬ 
pulses; he can take the step from competitive man to co-operative 
man. He has at last unlocked enough of the earth’s secrets to 
provide for his needs on a world scale. The same atomic and 
electrical energy that can destroy a continent can also usher in 
an age of economic sufficiency. It need no longer be a question as 
to which peoples shall prosper and which shall be deprived. There 
are resources enough and power enough for all. 

It is here that man s survey of himself needs the severest 
scrutiny, for he is his own greatest obstacle to the achievement of 
those attainable and necessary goals. While he is willing to mobilize 
all his scientific and intellectual energies for purposes of death, 
he has so far been unwilling to undertake any comparable mobiliza¬ 
tion for purposes of life. He has opened the atom and harnessed its 
fabulous power to a bomb, but he balks—or allows himself to be 
balked—when it comes to harnessing that power for human prog¬ 
ress. Already, he has been given words of synthetic caution. Even 
as he stands on the threshold of a new age, he is pulled back by his 
coat-tails and told to look the other way, told that he will not see 
the practical application of atomic energy for general use in our 
lifetime. If it works out this way, it will not be because of any lack 
of knowledge or skill, but only because of the reluctance in cer¬ 
tain quarters to face up to the full implications of the .Atomic .Age 
which does not exempt the economic structure any more than it 
exempts man himself. 

The change now impending is in many ways more sweeping 
than that of the Industrial Revolution itself. .And the irony is that 
man is asked to adjust himself to an .Atomic -Age before he has 
caught up with, let alone mastered, the age ushered in by electricity 
and steam. 

Before 1830, change in man’s way of life was almost imper¬ 
ceptible. A wheel turned no faster in Hannibal’s time than it did 
in George Washington’s. It took just as long to cultivate a wheat 
field in Egypt in 5000 b.c. as it did anywhere at the turn of the 
nineteenth century. The clothing worn by any of the Roman 
Caesars could not have been made more quickly until the invention 
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of machines more than fifteen hundred years later. The speed of 
technological change was almost as slow as that of life itself. 

Then suddenly, with the utilization of steam and electricity, 
more changes were made in technology in two generations than in 
all the thousands of years of previous human history put together. 
Wheels and machines turned so fast that man could cover more dis¬ 
tances in one day than he used to be able to do in a lifetime. Fields 
that once defied many men were brought under cultivation through 
the use of machines. Some idea of the extent of these changes and 
the clipped brevity with which they took place may be gained by 
comparing them with previous technological milestones in human 
history. It took at least five hundred years to develop a knowledge 
of metallurgy ; and approximately the same period for man to learn 
the science of chipping flints. But metallurgy and flint-chipping 
imposed no burden on the evolutionary intelligence of man, for 
they came too slowly to present any problem. As Alfred North 
Whitehead observes in his Adventures of Ideas, “The time-span of 
important change was considerably longer than that of a single 
human life. Thus mankind was trained to adapt itself to fixed 
conditions. Today, this time-span is considerably shorter than that 
of human life, and accordingly, our training must prepare indi¬ 
viduals to face a novelty of conditions.” ^ 

And yet, says Whitehead, our social, economic, and political in¬ 
stitutions are being developed on a time-span of change that was 
adequate in a pre-industrial Revolution Age. We are suffering, he 
adds, from the “vicious assumption that each generation will sub¬ 
stantially live amid the conditions governing the lives of its fathers 
and will transmit those conditions to mould with equal force the 
lives of its children. We are living in the first period of human his¬ 
tory for which this assumption is false.” 

If all this was crucial even before the Atomic Age, consider ^ ow 
the problem has now been multiplied until its very dimensions 
almost seem beyond human comprehension. And if unchanging 

economic man was groping before in attempting 
society, consider the limitless wilderness in which he finds himseli 
now. Little wonder that there has been so much of a disposition in 
some quarters to retreat from the atom, to pretend that it has little 
or no economic significance for the world of today. 
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However great our reluctance to acknowledge the birth of the 
new age, the fact is that it is already here. \\’hat remains to be de¬ 
cided is whether we are going to stand up to it and meet it head 
on, or whether we are going to back into it; whether we should 
fulfill its responsibilities and develop its promise, or whether we 
should try to circumvent it on the theory that what we don't think 
about can’t hurt us; whether we should carry on atomic research 
for practical use with the same urgency, the same fullness, the same 
scope and intensity as we have for destructive use, or whether we 
should restrict atomic research to purposes of war. 

If these questions are decided affirmatively, then the long over¬ 
due mobilization of science for man’s needs—principally health— 
can and should be promptly started. For the size of the opportunity 
is exceeded only by the size of the need. What a bitter com¬ 
mentary—not on science but on society itself—that man has 
pierced the secret of atomic energy but is still baffled by the com¬ 
mon cold! Who can tell what advances in medical knowledge 
might accrue to the welfare of mankind if society enabled its 
scientists and doctors to put as much mobilized effort into the 
study of man as there has been of matter I Cancer, heart disease, 
nephritis, arthritis, leukemia, encephalitis, poliomyelitis, arterio¬ 
sclerosis, aplastic anemia—all these are anomalies in the modern 
world; there is no reason why mobilized research should not be 
directed at their causes and cure. Nor is there any reason why even 
old age should not be regarded as a disease to be attacked by 
science in the same intensive fashion. 

Surveying other adjustments he will have to make if he chooses 
the positive course, man must consider himself in relation to his 
individual development. Leisure is a gift given him by technology; 
now he has the limitless opportunities that can come with time to 
think. The trend during the last fifty years toward shorter work 
weeks and shorter hours will not only be continued but sharply 
accelerated. No more than half of each week will be spent earning 
a living. But a revolution is needed in man’s leisure-time activities 
—which so far have come to be associated almost entirely with 
the commodities of vended amusement. Once before, the world 
knew a Golden Age where the development of the individual—his 
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mind and his body—was considered the first law of life. In Greece, 
it took the form of the revolution of awareness, the emancipation 
of the intellect from the limitations of corroding ignorance and 

prejudice. 

Once again, if man wills it, he can be in a position to restore 
that first law of life. But he will have to effect a radical trans¬ 
formation in his approach to and philosophy of education, which 
should prepare him not only for the business of work but for the 
business of living itself. The primary aim should be the develop¬ 
ment of a critical intelligence. The futile war now going on in 
education between specialization and general study must be 
stopped. There need no longer be any conflict between the two. 
The individual will need both—specialization for the requirements 
of research, general knowledge for the requirements of living. As 
for the problem of time in which to accomplish these dual objec¬ 
tives, formalized education until the twenty-fifth or thirtieth year 
is doubtless indicated ; but it should not abruptly end there. Educa¬ 
tion, like the capacity of the mind itself, has no rigid boundaries. 
Unlimited exploration should be the first imperative of any educa¬ 


tional program. . 

One of the liabilities of modern education is that it has con¬ 
tributed to dangerous comparlmentalization both of knowledge 
and of progress. Dangerous, because what is needed today is an 
understanding of the interconnections and interrelationships within 
the entire province of organized knowledge. This understanding 
can help avoid a tragically compartmentalized approach to the 
building of a new world. Already, man is being offered unilateral 
solutions in terms of economics alone or politics alone or ideo o^ 
alone or science alone or religion alone. But it is not 

Man or Political Man or Ideological Man or ® 

Religious Man by himself who holds the solution. Only the Whole 

Man is equipped to find and act on whatever f, 

And the Whole Man requires whole education. This do 

mean that he must become a specialist in , 

sciences and the arts, nor does it mean that ‘"“f, 

give way to superficial general study. What it does 
over and above specialized training there is a vast area b 
cultivated in making a new science of integration-a science buil 
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on the interdependence of knowledge. It stands to reason that if 
we are living in an interdependent world, we must educate for 
interdependent living. 

We have saved for last the most crucial aspect of this general 
survey relating to the first course: the transformation or adjust¬ 
ment from national man to world man. At present he is a world 
warrior; it is time for him to grow up and to become a world citizen. 
This is not vaporous idealism, but sheer driving necessity. It bears 
directly on the prospects of his own survival. He will have to recog¬ 
nize the flat truth that the greatest obsolescence of all in the 
Atomic Age is national sovereignty. Even back in the old-fashioned 
Rocket Age before August 6, 1945, strict national sovereignty was 
an anomalous hold-over from the tribal instinct in nations. If it 
was anomalous then, it is preposterous now. 

It is preposterous because we have invested it with none.xistent 
powers. We assume that national sovereignty is still the same as 
it always was, that it still offers security and freedom of national 
decision. We assume it still means national independence, the 
right to get into war or stay out of it. We even debate the question 
of “surrendering” some of our sovereignty—as though there is 
still something to surrender. There is nothing left to surrender. 
There is only something to gain. \ common world sovereignty. 

At the heart of sovereignty throughout history there has been 
security based on the advantages of geography or military might. 
For sovereignty has been inseparable from power. But by the end 
of World War I, the validity of national sovereignty had sharply 
changed. The development of air power alone, apart from all other 
aspects of the world’s inexorable trend toward close interrelation¬ 
ship, outdated traditional concepts of independence among na¬ 
tions. Yet we preferred to believe that there was no connection 
between a world being locked into a single piece and its over-all 
organization. Unfortunately, our unreadiness or unwillingness to 
see this connection did not cause the connection to disappear. . . . 

Can it be that we do not realize that in an age of atomic energy 
and rocket planes the foundations of the old sovereignties have 
been shattered? That no longer is security to be found in armies 
and navies, however large and mighty? That no longer is there 
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security based on size and size alone? That any nation, however 
small, with atomic energy, is potentially as powerful as any other 
nation, however large? That in an Atomic Age all nations are now 
directly accessible to each other—for better or worse? That in the 
erasure of man-made barriers and boundaries all the peoples of the 
world stand virtually unarmed in the presence of one another? 
That they are at the mercy of one another, and shall have to devise 
a common security or suffer a common cataclysm ? That the only 
really effective influence between peoples is such influence as they 
are able to exert morally, politically, ideologically upon each other ? 
That the use of disproportionate wealth and abundance of re¬ 
sources by any nation, when applied for bargaining purposes, do 
not constitute influence but the type of coercion against which 
severe reaction is inevitable? 

All these questions have been in the making for centuries, but 
the triumph over the invisible and mighty atom has given them 
an exactness and an immediacy about which there can be no mis¬ 
take. The need for world government was clear long before 
August 6, 1945, but Hiroshima and Nagasaki raised that need to 
such dimensions that it can no longer be ignored. And in the glare 
brighter than sunlight produced by the assault on the atom, we 
have all the light we need with which to examine this new world 
that has come into being with such clicking abruptness. Thus 
examined, the old sovereignties are seen for what they are—vestigial 
obstructions in the circulatory system of the world. 

Much of the attachment to old concepts of sovereignty, as well 
as the reluctance to face squarely its severe limitations in the 
modern world, grows out of apprehension over the control a world 
authority might have over the internal affairs of the individual 
state. There is the fear, for example, that the individual ConsUtu- 
tions would be subject to central control. There is the fear that 
institutions built up over centuries would exist only at the pleasure 
and discretion of a super-state. 

Natural and understandable though these concerns may be, they 
have their source in confusion over a distinction that should be 
made between world sovereignty and state jurisdiction. A common 
world sovereignty would mean that no state could act unilaterally 
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in its foreign affairs. It would mean that no state could have the 
instruments of power to aggress against other states. It would 
mean that no state could withdraw from the central authority as 
a method of achieving its aims. But it would not mean that the 
individual state would lose its jurisdiction over its internal affairs. 
It would not mean the arbitrary establishment of a uniform 
ideology all over the world. It would not mean the forcible im¬ 
position of non-democratic systems on democratic states, any more 
than it would mean the forcible imposition of democratic systems 
on non-democratic states. 

Though the idea of bestowing democracy on all other peoples 
throughout the world seems both magnanimous and attractive, the 
fact remains that democracy is not to be had just for the giving 
or the taking. It cannot be donated or imposed from without. It is 
an intricate and highly advanced mechanism capable of existing, 
like man himself, under certain conditions. It depends not only on 
the love of freedom, but on the ability to carry the responsibilities 
of freedom. It requires enduring respect for numberless principles, 
not all of them incorporated into formal law. It requires adherence 
to the principle of majority rule with preservation of minority 
rights. It is as much a way of living and a philosophy of life as it 
is a form of political organization. 

This does not mean, however, that peoples not now democratic 
must be restrained from moving toward democracy. Nor does it 
mean that the conditions under which democracy can come into 
being cannot be nurtured and developed. So far as a central au¬ 
thority is concerned, one way to help in that development can be 
by providing a greater external harmony that will permit a greater 
internal harmony. 

In creating this higher sovereignty, we naturally wonder whether 
history has any advice to offer. History tells of two experiences 
worth our examination. The first happened in Greece more than 
two thousand years ago; the second happened in America a cen¬ 
tury and a half ago. Neither experience can properly be termed a 
parallel or a precise guide to the present. Strictly speaking, no 
precise guide to the present is to be found anywhere. Never before 
has the world known such profound and sudden shocks; never 
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before has there been so little in the way of previous experience to 
build upon. But while we should not overstretch historical analogy, 
neither should we fail to take into account the operation of cer¬ 
tain historical principles whose validity might seem to apply to 
our own time. 

Early Greece—that is, the Greece of the pre-Christian era—was 
not a state but a bundle of states. Though geographically united, 
it was politically disunited, with trade rivalries and frequent wars. 
The need for one nation to rise out of all the small city-states was 
apparent to many Greek leaders, but no one city-state was willing 
to take the initiative in building a genuine, common sovereignty. 
Several leagues or confederations were attempted, but broke down 
because the strongest states arrogated supreme power to them¬ 
selves. Moreover, leagues of nations were arrayed against each 
other within Greece itself, with small states in the south clustered 
around Sparta, and the small states in the north clustered around 
Athens. This struggle between Athens and Sparta, growing out of 
their inability to come together within a single governmental or¬ 
ganization, cost Greek civilization its very life. 

Greece’s failure is worth noting because it illustrates the con¬ 
sequences of disunion for states within a related group. It is worth 
noting, too, because it served as one of the strongest arguments 
for a union of the states during the making of the American Con¬ 
stitution. Throughout the minutes of the Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion, and throughout The Federalist, which interpreted and ana¬ 
lyzed the work of the convention, we find frequent reference to 
the Greek experience. 

The causes and the effects of the Greek failure! said The Fed¬ 
eralist, “cannot be too highly colored, or too often exhibited. Every 
man who loves peace, every man who loves his country, every man 
who loves liberty, ought to have it ever before his eyes . . ■ 
Readers were told that if the Greeks had been “as wise as they were 
courageous,” they would have transformed their loose and com¬ 
peting leagues into a real union. The Federalist believed that had 
such a union been formed after the war against Persia, when bot 
Athens and Sparta were, for once, united in defense of Greece, 
there might never have been a Peloponnesian War culminating 
in the ruin of both states and in the decay of Greece itself. Amer- 
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ica, said The Federalist, should be the ‘‘broad and solid founda¬ 
tion of other edifices, not less magnificent, which will be equally 
permanent monuments of their errors.’’ 

There is a disposition to deny the value of America’s success at 
international organization one hundred and sixty years ago because 
the states were supposedly so compact, so homogeneous, so closely 
knit in their cultural and political and economic patterns. 

Let us see. 

There were thirteen American nations in the Revolution against 
England. They came out of that Revolution as former allies rather 
than as partners in a continuing enterprise. There were varying 
and frequently conflicting systems of political, economic, monetary, 
and social organization. Sovereignty, separation, sectarianism— 
these fixed the thinking of the day. .A man who went from one state 
to another found that his currency would shrink ten per cent just 
in the act of crossing a state line. .At one point, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and New York w'ere on the brink of war. In the ab¬ 
sence of an outside threat after the Revolution, the colonies began 
to fall apart. 

Frederick Scott Oliver, in his study of Alexander Hamilton as a 
federationist, tells us that, “the citizens hardened their hearts, 
preferring, like Pharaoh, to endure the murrain, the locusts, and 
the darkness, rather than abandon their mean jealousies, their 
rivalries at once sordid and malicious; rather than part with a 
single shred of local sovereignty to clothe the shivering and naked 
form of federal government. . . . Finally, in their madness, they 
fell upon each other ; each at the beginning looking merely for 
advantage to Itself in injury to its neighbors, even as an end in 
itself.” 

In all the discussion over the making of America, a fact fre¬ 
quently overlooked is that the .American Revolution did not create 
the United States. The United States were created largely through 
their differences, differences so intense that only a common sov¬ 
ereignty could prevent international anarchy within the .American 
group. 

John Fiske, in his Critical Period of American History, writes 
that each little city or district regarded itself as an island. “Local 
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prejudices were intense. It was not simply free ^lassachusetts and 
slave-holding South Carolina, or English Connecticut and Dutch 
New York, that misunderstood and ridiculed each other, but even 
between such neighboring states as Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
both of them thoroughly English and Puritan, and in all their social 
conditions almost exactly alike, it used often to be said that there 
was no love lost. These unspeakably stupid and contemptible local 
antipathies are inherited by civilized men from that far-off time 
when the clan system prevailed over the face of the earth and the 
hand of every clan was raised against its neighbor. They are pale 
and evanescent survivals from the universal primitive warfare, 
and the sooner they die out from human society, the belter for 
every one.” . . . 


In examining, therefore, the Greek and American experiences, 
we find one central point worth considering in relation to the 
problem before us today: States within a related group must live 
as one or suffer as many. A corollary is that the differences among 
peoples are not a deterrent in meeting the need for over-all govern¬ 
ment, but actually both a pre-condition and a basic reason behind 
the need. 

What validity does this have for the world today? First, do the 
nations of the world belong to a related group? If so, how and to 


what extent? 

The world has at last become a geographic unit, if we measure 
geographic units not according to absolute size but according to 
access and proximity. All peoples are today members of this re¬ 
lated group, just as the thirteen American colonies belonged to a 
related group, and just as the city-states of Greece belonged to 
a related group. The extent of this relationship need only be meas¬ 
ured by the direct access nations have to each other for purposes of 
war. And the consequences of disunion are as applicable to the 
world group today as they were to individual groupings of states in 
the past. The unorganized geographic units of the past have given 
way to the unorganized unit of the present. It is a unit without 

unity, an order without any order. i * 

In a world where it takes less time to get from New York to 
Chungking than it took to get from New York to Philadelphia in 
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1787, the nature and extent of this geographic entity becomes ap¬ 
parent. All natural distances and barriers vanish. Never before in 
history has the phrase, the human family, had such a precise mean¬ 
ing. This much all of us—American, European, African, Asiatic, 
Australian—have in common: Whether we like it or not, we have 
been brought together or thrust together as members of a world 
unit, albeit an unorganized world unit. Within that unit, to be 
sure, are divisions and subdivisions, but they are all heavily inter¬ 
dependent. There is little point in musing or speculating whether 
this unit is desirable or whether it deserves our support. The fact 
is that it exists. 

Here we must meet the argument that even though the world 
may be a geographical unit, it is too large, too unwieldy, for the 
creation and operation of a governmental unit. But size alone does 
not limit the area in which government can function. Unwieldiness 
is entirely relative to the instruments of control. For harmony 
among states depends upon relationships; and relationships among 
states depend upon law and respect for law. 

No less an authority on international organization than The 
Federalist tells us that “the larger the society, provided it be within 
a practical sphere, the more duly capable will it be of self- 
government.’’ By “practical,” The Federalist meant both necessity 
and workability. Thus a state could be as large as the need behind 
it, so long as it possessed effective machinery for its administration. 
And two thousand years before The Federalist, .Aristotle con¬ 
sidered the limitations upon the size of a state and decided that it 
could be determined by the range of a man's voice. Accessibility 
seemed to Aristotle to be the prime requisite of a governmental 
unit. According to this definition, radio has converted the entire 
world into a small enclosure capable of central government. But 
radio is only one of the instruments available for drawing- the 
peoples of the world together under a common sovereignty. The 
revolution in transportation can give them a mutuality such as 
even the people of any one nation a hundred or more years ago 
never knew among themselves. 

This mutuality—a mutuality built on present and future needs 
is more important than physical dimensions. A common ground 
of destiny is not too large a site for the founding of any community. 
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But reject all other arguments for world government—reject the 
geographic, the economic, the ideological, the sociological, the hu¬ 
manitarian arguments, valid though they may be. Consider only 
the towering job of policing the atom—the job of keeping the 
smallest particle of matter from destroying all matter. This means 
control. But control is no natural phenomenon. It does not operate 
of and by itself. Control is impossible without power—the power 
of investigation, the power of injunction, the power of arrest, the 
power of punishment. 

But power, like control, cannot be isolated, nor is it desirable 
except under carefully defined circumstances. Power must be sub¬ 
ordinate to law, unless it is to take the form of brute, irresponsible 
force. Here, too, we are involved in an important interrelationship, 
because law can be derived only through government. Law is a 
product of moral, judicial, executive, legislative, and administra¬ 
tive sanction—all of which adds up to government. And govern¬ 
ment means what it says: the process of governing. It is not de¬ 
centralization, it is not informal organization, it is not the right 
of veto or the right of secession by any state or states. It is a central 
body none of whose members has the right or the means of aggres¬ 
sion or withdrawal. It is the source of legitimate action and legiti¬ 
mate redress. ... 

We are left, then, with three basic principles necessarily related 
to an effective system of international control: 

iVo control without power. 

No power without law. 

No law without government. 

Are there no other practicable methods of control? Is atomic 
power such a menace that nothing less than world government 
may be able to deal with it? What less drastic plans have been 

suggested? ... 

Begin by considering the fairly popular theory that every 
weapon produces a counter-weapon, and that in the course of time 
the atomic bomb will meet its match in some sort of super-atomic 
defense. This is by far the coziest, most convenient, approach^ to 
the problem. It requires almost no physical and mental exertion 
and doubtless has its origin in the pleasant belief that everything 
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will come out all right in the end—atomic bombs and rocket planes 
not excluded. Absurd as the theory seems, it nevertheless requires 
a sober and serious answer; every shred of hope must be fully and 
carefully appraised at a time when all hope sorely needs definition 
and direction. 

The obvious answer to the counter-weapon argument is that we 
can take nothing for granted. We cannot assume the automatic 
development of such a device, and among those who are the least 
sanguine in this respect are the scientists themselves, Nor is it true 
that every new weapon in history has been equated by another 
weapon. Air power was far ahead of anti-aircraft not only after 
World War I but after World War II. The only effective answer 
to air power was more air power, but this did not prevent cities 
from being leveled during the struggle for air supremacy. Nor did 
it prevent robots and rocket bombs from taking lives until the 
invasion of the European Continent overran the launching stations. 
But the cardinal fallacy of the counter-weapon theory is that it 
assumes there may be enough time in which to bring the negating 
devices into play—even granting the possibility of their develop¬ 
ment. 

Modern warfare’s only effective counter-weapon is retaliation, 
and there may not even be time for that, once an attack begins, for 
the beginning may be the ending as well. . . . 

It is claimed that warfare has now become so horrible that no 
nation will dare to unleash it. The argument is not new; it was 
heard when the bow and arrow were used in Egypt more than five 
thousand years ago. It was heard when the phalanx was developed 
to supposedly invincible strength in Macedonia more than two 
thousand years ago. It was heard when gunpowder was introduced 
more than five hundred years ago. It was heard less than thirty 
years ago after a World War in which dynamite took to the sky. 
But each time, though the horror of war increased, though the 
size of the battlefield grew larger and larger until the world itself 
became the arena of combat, new wars continued to break out. 

So fallacious is the war-is-now-too-horrible theory that actually 
the reverse is true. The possibility of war increases in direct pro¬ 
portion to the effectiveness of the instruments of war. Far from 
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banishing war, the atomic bomb may in itself constitute a cause of 
war. In the absence of world control, it may create universal fear 
and suspicion. Each nation may live nervously from one moment 
to the next, not knowing whether the designs or ambitions of other 
nations might prompt them to attempt a lightning blow of oblitera¬ 
tion. The ordinary, the inevitable differences among nations which 
might in themselves be susceptible of solution might now become 
the signals for direct action, lest other nations get in the first 
and decisive blow. Since the science of warfare will no longer 
be dependent upon armies but will be waged by pushbuttons re¬ 
leasing armadas of radio-controlled rocket planes carrying atomic 
explosives, the slightest suspicion may start all the pushbuttons 


goiog- ... . u 

It will be argued that each nation will realize this; that is, that 
the first button might lead to universal catastrophe as all the other 
nations rush to the switchboards of annihilation. This presupposes 
the existence of reason—but reason is hardly something likely to 
flourish in a world of international anarchy, by which we mean the 
absence of central government. Moreover, there may always be 
the feeling that one nation can escape though all the others may go 
down. What a temptation for the blitzkriegers! 


More popular than any of these suggestions for controlling the 
atom is the plea, advanced in Parliament and in Congress, that 
England and America keep the secret of the atomic bomb to them¬ 
selves. Conspicuously absent among those urging such action are 
the scientists—not because they do not believe it may be desirable 
to retain exclusive possession of the bomb, but because they do not 
believe it is in our power to do so. . . • 

Still another suggestion is that the nations of the world agree to 
a system of voluntary inspection. Behind this is the knowledge 
that it is difficult and almost impossible to hide the large laboratory 
and production facilities required to produce atomic bombs. It 
would be possible, according to this suggestion, to tram a force ot 
“atomic detectives” who would have freedom of examination any¬ 
where in the world. 

Even granting the infallibility of the inspectors to ferret out 
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atomic bomb plants wherever they may be in the world, two weak¬ 
nesses clamor for attention. The first is that any system of in¬ 
vestigation is only as strong as the agency behind it. The agency in 
this case is nothing but a gentleman s agreement lacking executive 
and police power. The second weakness is that any nation at any 
time can revoke its part in the agreement and refuse admission to 
the inspection force. 

So far, it will be observed that all the methods proposed have 
one thing in common. They all rest on naked chance, The chance 
that a counter-weapon may be developed. The chance that war will 
be self-liquidating because it has become so horrible. The chance 
that no other nation is smart enough to develop its own atomic 
weapons without our help. The chance that an inspection system 
can work with nothing behind it. At a time of dimensionless peril, 
we are asked to build on random chance. 

In looking beyond random chance for a firmer footing on which 
to build for tomorrow, we naturally turn to the United Nations 
Charter. There can be little question that when the delegates from 
forty-four nations concluded their Conference at San Francisco 
in June 1945, they had made a promising start in the direction of 
international security. Whatever its imperfections, the Charter was 
a signal contribution to world peace. In the statement of its princi¬ 
ples and objectives, in the provision of machinery for making it 
stronger and more effective, in the very fact that men from many 
lands had come together, reflecting the desire of peoples of every 
continent to plan for world peace as they had planned for victory 
in the war—in all these respects, the Charter was of historic im¬ 
portance. Moreover, so far as the United States was concerned, it 
kept the door of isolation from slamming abruptly in the faces of 
the American people. 

It is no reflection on the Charter, or on the men who Joined in 
its making, to say that it has become a feeble and antiquated in¬ 
strument for dealing with the problems of an Atomic Age. It is no 
reflection, because even the calendar is hopelessly out of date. A 
thousand years of the world’s history were compressed in that 
brief fraction of a second during which Hiroshima was leveled. 
The world which the San Francisco Conference met to consider no 
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longer exists, even though the same nations and same people rep¬ 
resented at the Conference belong to both the old and new worlds. 

After the Charter was drafted, even its warmest advocates did 
not claim that it was equipped to cope with war or the threat of war. 
But it was felt that time might work to the advantage of the United 
Nations—time in which to build up the habit of peace, time in 
which to strengthen and implement the Charter so that within 
fifteen or twenty years it might take the form of a real and durable 
world structure. 

But the time factor has been reversed. Time no longer works for 
peace. Time today works against peace. The longer we wait the 
more difficult it becomes to achieve world government. There is a 
desperate though quiet scramble in almost every nation of the 
world to duplicate the success of America, Canada, and Great 
Britain in prying open the atom. This race is not only based on 
distrust but generates distrust. The feeling grows everywhere that 
it must be every nation for itself. Are these the foundations of a 
common security? Are these the building blocks of lasting peace? 

Do we realize that time is running out ? Do we realize that victory 
has given us no real “respite,” as has been claimed, but has created 
instead an emergency not less intense than the world knew at 
Dunkirk or Stalingrad or Pearl Harbor? Do we realize that victory 
imposed obligations from which we cannot shrink? These obliga¬ 
tions are directly related to the responsibility we have to assume 
for the invention and use of the most hideously successful and 
indiscriminate killer in history. This is not so much a matter of 
justifying our use of the atomic bomb as it is a matter of following 
up the unprecedented use of raw power with real moral leadership. 
In short it is the obligation and opportunity to equate the atomic 
bomb with an atomic solvent, to equate force with reason, stating 
to the peoples of the world the full implications as we understand 
them of atomic energy, and filling the vacuum created by the 
atomic bomb by calling upon them to join in the building of a real 
world structure for the greater welfare and safety of all. 

This atomic solvent operates not through a chemical compound 
or a gadget but through an active world public opinion in bringing 
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peoples together. Once the nature and imminency of the peri! are 
clearly understood by the peoples of the world, their differences will 
not be a bar but an incentive to common government, as was dem¬ 
onstrated earlier in the case of the American colonies. For it is not 
in spite of these differences but because of them that the world is 
now in need of a general amalgam. The very purpose of government 
is to regulate differences. If these differences did not exist, if man's 
actions were uniform and uniformly predictable, then man would 
be as free of war as the vegetable kingdom, The differences point 
up the problem, not the problem the differences. The primary con¬ 
sideration is not how great an obstacle the differences may be to 
the setting up of a closely knit world structure, but whether men 
will be in a better position to reconcile those differences within 
world government than without it. . . . 

World government will not and cannot dissolve those differences. 
All it can do is operate on a level which can keep those differences, 
when raised to international dimensions, from dissolving the globe 
itself. 

This is the propitious moment, the grand moment, with the 
tremendous psychological advantages it offers at the end of a great 
war, to take the moral leadership in bringing the atomic solvent 
into play. But that propitious moment is slipping. The world is 
slipping, too—back into old systems of power politics and spheres 
of influence—the ovaries of war. . . . 

There is no need to discuss the historical reasons pointing to 
and arguing for world government. There is no need to talk of the 
difficulties in the way of world government. There is need only to 
ask whether we can afford to do without it. .All other considerations 
become either secondary or inconsequential. 

There comes to mind a scene from one of the old “silent” films. 
An outcast, lost somewhere in a mountainous forest, stands on the 
edge of a canyon. Behind him rages a forest fire, drawing ever 
closer. In front of him is a sheer drop of several hundred feet. But 
the gap across this canyon to the other side is only ten feet wide. 
Ten feet! He has never jumped ten feet before. He has no way of 
knowing that he can jump it now. He has no choice but to try. 

The precise outcome of this episode we are unable to tell, for it 
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was one of those Saturday afternoon adventure serials which was 
discontinued at just the crucial second. But we never entertained 
any doubts that at least the jump was attempted. 

Mankind today is involved in a somewhat similar predicament. 
It would be comforting to believe that we could leisurely build a 
footbridge across the gap. It would be comforting to believe that 
time is working in our favor, or that the fire has changed its direc¬ 
tion. But it happens that there is no time to build a footbridge. It 
happens that we cannot take just a step forw’ard but must jump. 
It happens that the longer we delay the less space we shall have for 
a running leap. It happens that if we wait too long we shall have 
the disadvantage of jumping from a stationary position. Perhaps 
we have never jumped ten feet before. But under the circumstances 
that is the poorest of all reasons not to try. 

And even if we make the jump successfully, we still have not dis¬ 
posed of all our problems. For though world government provides 
a better method and a better chance of preserving world peace 
than man has ever possessed, it cannot provide a guarantee of world 
peace. It provides man with time—time to think, time to change, 
time to keep decisions in his own hands, but it cannot make the 
right decisions for him. It provides only the minimum and not 
the maximum requirements of a common security. It provides the 
broad and solid ground in which to sink the foundations of a 
genuine sovereignty, and on which to build a floor under tomorrow; 
but it does not provide a finished structure. It provides the form but 
not the substance. That finished structure and that substance can 
be provided only by the vision and the day-by-day wisdom of man 
himself. 

Peace under world government is only half the job. Peace is a 
big word; there are all kinds of peace. Peace can be slavery or it 
can be freedom; subjugation or liberation. It can be static or 
dynamic, stagnant or vibrant. Alfred North Whitehead once de¬ 
scribed peace without purpose as “anesthesia.” The real peace is 
more than non-war. It is a vital peace, a restlessness to gel on with 
the work of the world, an anxiety to meet the future. The real peace 
means progress. That is the other half of the iob. 

Directly related to the danger of a purposeless peace is the 
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danger represented by a perverted use of power. World govern* 
ment requires the manipulation of power on a larger scale than 
man has ever known, but unless this power is carefully defined, 
unless it is surrounded with workable checks and balances, unless 
it is representative rather than dictatorial, unless it is subject to 
changes in its officers and in its laws in response to changing needs 
and the freely expressed will of the peoples of the states—it can 
lead to a world tyranny against which insurrection will be difficult 
if not impossible. The instruments of control will have been neces¬ 
sarily concentrated and centralized in order to guard against the 
use of unlimited destructive power in the hands of lawless forces, 
but those same weapons can become the instruments by which a 
tyranny might attempt to entrench itself and enforce its decisions. 

The prospect is frightening, but it is a problem man has had to 
face in the creation or operation of government on any level. Power 
inevitably constitutes an invitation to tyranny, whether on a 
community or a national or an international scale. The crucial 
question is whether the need for power exists, and, if so, what type 
of power will be used, how, and by whom? ... In defeating the 
Axis, we did not automatically destroy the need for power on a 
world scale any more than we destroyed the geographic world unit 
itself. We succeeded only in creating the opportunity to refine and 
channel that power through properly constituted and representa¬ 
tive government. If we refuse to meet or fail to meet this oppor¬ 
tunity, we automatically create a vacuum which will be filled by a 
single nation or bloc of nations, or which will result in crude in¬ 
ternational anarchy. 

All through history there has been too great a contradiction 
between ideals and the forces which have taken over those ideals. 
Another way of saying this is that too often we have allowed the 
best ideals to fall into the hands of the worst men. There has 
scarcely been a great ideal or idea which has not been perverted or 
exploited at one time or another by those who were looking for 
means to an end. The greatest idea ever to be taken up by the mind 
of man—Christianity—was for centuries violated and corrupted by 
its very administrators. Alexander’s vision of a brotherhood of man 
fell victim to its own force—force based on might makes right. 
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Mohammed dreamed of a religion based on the noblest of ethics, 
yet his followers built an empire largely at the point of the sword. 
Surveying the immediate past, we observe that it was in the name 
of socialism and social progress that Fascism came to Italy and 
Nazism to Germany. 

So that we return full circle to man himself, to the animal that 
must operate the world government. Is he wise enough to use 
greater power for greater good? Is he wise enough to create a com¬ 
mon sovereignty and yet keep the ultimate power in his own hands ? 

This is the multiple nature of the challenge to modern man—to 
bring about world government and to keep it pure; to keep his 
social, economic, and political institutions apace with his scientific 
achievements; to make whatever adjustments are needed in his 
own make-up, conditioning, and outlook on life in order to exist in 
an Atomic Age. 

This is a large order, perhaps the largest order man has had to 
fill in his fifty thousand-odd years on earth, but he himself has set 
up the conditions which have made the order necessary. We can put 
on blinders; we can laugh it all off as just a false alarm; we can 
claim that talk of an Atomic Age is sheer fancy; we can protest that 
the threat of the destructive use of atomic energy is exaggeration, 
overstatement, hysteria, panic. 

But all the manufactured calm and scorn in the world cannot 
alter the precise fact that the atomic bomb plus another war equals 
global disaster. Nor that the crisis is fast approaching and may be 
upon us w’ithin a few years unless we act now to avert it. Nor that 
this crisis is created not only by the explosive atom but by inade¬ 
quate means of controlling international lawlessness. Nor that con¬ 
trol is inoperative without power, that power is dangerous without 
law, and that law is impossible without government. 

And if we reject the multiple challenge before us? And if we 
decide that we are not yet ready for world government? What 
then ? Then there is yet another way, an alternative to world gov¬ 
ernment, an alternative to change in man. This way is the secorid 
course. Absurd as this second course may seem, we describe it in 
all seriousness, for it is possible that through it man may find a way 
to stay alive—which is the central problem before us. 
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This second course is fairly simple. Ii requires that man elimi¬ 
nate the source of the trouble. Let him dissociate himself, carefully 
and completely, from civilization and all its works. Let him sys¬ 
tematically abolish science and the tools of science. Let him destroy 
all machines and the knowledge which can build or operate those 
machines. Let him raze his cities, smash his laboratories, dismantle 
his factories, tear down his universities and schools, burn his li¬ 
braries, rip apart his art. Let him murder his scientists, his law’- 
makers, his statesmen, his doctors, his teachers, his mechanics, his 
merchants, and anyone who has anything to do with the machinery 
of knowledge or progress. Let him punish literacy by death. Let 
him eradicate nations and set up the tribe as sovereign. Let him, 
in short, revert to his condition in society in 10,000 b. c. Thus 
emancipated from science, from progress, from government, from 
knowledge, from thought, he can be reasonably certain of prolong¬ 
ing his existence on this planet. 

This can be a w’ay out—if •‘modern” man is looking for a way 
out from the modern world. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. This essay was presented to the public In two versions. A few 
days after President Truman's message on the atomic bomb, an edi¬ 
torial, “Modern Man Is Obsolete,” appeared in The Saturday Review 
oj Literature. Enlarged and revised, it was immediately published as a 
small book. The whole task of preparing the essay must have been 
undertaken under pressure. Does the work show marks of haste? Is 
the subject carefully considered and adequately thought out? 

2. What parts of the essay would involve reference work? How 
would the writer prepare to write such an essay as this? 

3. Follow out the organization of this essay in detail. What are the 
principal points and their sub-divisions? This essay illustrates the 
problem of organization for long papers. Each point is clearly and 
fully discussed (within the limits of the subject), and each point is 
related to the whole. Consider, for instance, the appeal to history, 
with the examples of the small Greek states and the American colonies. 
This is a relatively large sub-division of the essay. What purpose does 
it serve in relation to the whole? How Is it made coherent with the 
whole? Point out the particular paragraph, even the exact sentence, 
in which Mr. Cousins makes an application of his historical material. 
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4. Is the whole idea developed with logical progression? Show some 
instances of the technique the author uses to give his total subject 
coherence. 

5. What central idea is the essay aimed to develop? What course 
of action is Mr. Cousins urging? Does he desire one course of action, 
or is he proposing various related plans of action? 

6. What point does the author make with the illustration of the 
speed with which a wheel turns? What has steam done to the environ¬ 
ment in which man lives? Do you agree that “more changes were 
made in technology in two generations” than in the previous course of 
human history? 

7. Can you suggest any other alternatives than the two proposed in 
this essay? Is the appeal of Mr. Cousins for his choice of the two an 
effective and persuasive argument? 

8. Do you think Mr. Cousins uses the example of the old “silent” 
serial to good advantage? ^^’hat does he gain by the use of that par¬ 
ticular episode? 

9. The literature on the use of atomic force is growing to vast pro¬ 
portions. Use the Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature for the 
period since the first atomic bomb was used and prepare a bibliography 
on the subject. Compare this flood of articles with the kind of article 
published on the atom before August 6, 1945. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Carlyle wrote, “All that mankind has done, thought, gained or been: 
it is lying as in magic preservation in the pages of books.” 

In fifteenth century Florence a copyist took half a year to produce 
a book. Under Cosimo de Medici forty-five copyists in two years 
turned out two hundred volumes. By 1500 Europe had witnessed the 
amazing transformation brought about by the invention of printing. 
A thousand printers had produced 9,000,000 books, at least 30,000 
different titles. All of the chief countries of Europe had readily avail¬ 
able the means for the rapid multiplication of books. The consequences 

for intellectual life were momentous. 

In the United States 225,000,000 books were produced in 1942, of 
which 40 million were technical, 15 million religious, 35 million juve¬ 
nile, 60 million books of fiction, travel, and literature, and 75 million 
textbooks. Books have become a part of the daily lives of the Ameri¬ 
can people. It is fitting that many men should have written eulogies 
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of books and that all persons should use them. “Books are the treas¬ 
ured wealth of the world,” wrote Thoreau. “and the fit inheritance of 
generations and nations. Books, the oldest and best, stand naturally 
and rightfully on the shelves of every cottage. . . . Their authors arc 
a natural and irresistible aristocracy in every society, and, more than 
kings or emperors, exert an influence on mankind." 

The great thought of inankind is handed down from generation to 
generation through books. How else? “The great conquerors, from 
Ale.xander to Caesar, and from Caesar to Napoleon,” wrote A. N. 
Whitehead, “influenced profoundly the lives of subsequent genera¬ 
tions. But the total effect of this influence shrinks to insignificance, 
if compared to the entire transformation of human habits and human 
mentality produced by the long line of men of thought from Thales 
to the present day, men individually powerless, but ultimately the 
rulers of the world." ' 

It cannot be too much emphasized that the thought of great books 
is ageless and always pertinent. “We are forever craving new books," 
said Joseph Joubert, “and yet in those we have long possessed there 
are priceless treasures of wisdom and of beauty that are lost to us 
because of our neglect. The worst thing about new books is that they 
keep us from reading the old ones." 

If this seems contradictory and illogical, a distinction such as that 
made by John Ruskin should be clearly understood. There is a differ¬ 
ence between books of the moment and great books. And the great 
books, giving much to us, demand much from us, as Ruskin eloquently 
says in the following selection from Sesame. 

All books are divisible into two classes, the books of the hour, and 
the books of all time. Mark this distinction—it is not one of quality 
only. It is not merely the bad book that does not last, and the good one 
that does. It is a distinction of species. There are good books for the 
hour, and good ones for all time: bad books for the hour, and bad 
ones for all time. I must define the two kinds before I go farther. 

The good book of the hour, then,—I do not speak of the bad ones,— 
is simply the useful or pleasant talk of some person whom you cannot 
otherwise converse with, printed for you. Very useful often, telling you 
what you need to know; very pleasant often, as a sensible friend’s 
present talk would be. These bright accounts of travels; good- 
humoured and witty discussions of question; lively or pathetic story- 


* From Science and the Modern World. Used by courtesy of The Macmillan 
Company. 
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telling in the form of novel; firm fact-telling, by the real agents con¬ 
cerned in the events of passing history;—all these books of the hour, 
multiplying among us as education becomes more general, are a peculiar 
possession of the present age: we ought to be entirely thankful for 
them, and entirely ashamed of ourselves if we make no good use of 
them. But we make the worst possible use if we allow them to usurp 
the place of true books: for, strictly speaking, they are not books 
at all, but merely letters or newspapers in good print. Our friend’s 
letter may be delightful, or necessary, to-day: whether worth keeping 
or not, is to be considered. The newspaper may be entirely proper at 
breakfast time, but assuredly it is not reading for all day. So, though 
bound up in a volume, the long letter which gives you so pleasant an 
account of the inns, and roads, and weather, last year at such a place, 
or which tells you that amusing story, or gives you the real circum¬ 
stances of such and such events, however valuable for occasional ref¬ 
erence, may not be, in the real sense of the word, a “book” at all, nor, 
in the real sense, to be “read.” A book is essentially not a talked 
thing, but a written thing; and written, not with a view of mere 
communication, but of permanence. . . . You cannot talk to your 
friend in India; if you could, you would; you write instead: that is 
mere conveyance of voice. But a book is written, not to multiply the 
voice merely, not to carry it merely, but to perpetuate it. The author 
has something to say which he perceives to be true and useful, or 
helpfully beautiful. So far as he knows, no one has yet said it; so far 
as he knows, no one else can say it. He is bound to say it, clearly and 
melodiously if he may; clearly at all events. In the sum of his life 
he finds this to be the thing, or group of things, manifest to him;— 
this, the piece of true knowledge, or sight, which his share of sunshine 
and earth has permitted him to seize. He would fain set it down for 
ever; engrave it on rock, if he could; saying, “This is the best of me; 
for the rest, I ate, and drank, and slept, loved, and hated, like an¬ 
other; my life was as the vapour, and is not; but this I saw and knew: 
this, if anything of mine, is worth your memory.” That is his “writ¬ 
ing”; it is, in his small human way, and with whatever degree of true 
inspiration is in him, his inscription, or scripture. That is a 
“Book.” ... 

Now books of this kind have been written in all ages by their great¬ 
est men:—by great readers, great statesmen, and great thinkers. 
These are all at your choice; and Life is short. You have heard as 
much before;—yet have you measured and mapped out this short 
life and its possibilities? Do you know, if you read this, that you 
cannot read that—that what you lose to-day you cannot gain to- 
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morrow? Will you go and gossip with your housemaid, or your stable- 
boy, when you may talk with queens and kings; or Halter yourself that 
it is with any worthy consciousness of your own claims to respect, that 
you jostle with the hungry and common crowd for entree here, and 
audience there, when all the while this eternal court is open to you, 
with its society, wide as the world, multitudinous as its days, the 
chosen, and the mighty, of every place and time? Into that you may 
enter always; in that you may lake fellowship and rank according to 
your wish; from that, once entered into it. you can never be outcast 
but by your own fault; by your aristocracy of companionship there, 
your own inherent aristocracy will be assuredly tested, and the mo¬ 
tives with which you strive to take high place in the society of the liv¬ 
ing, measured, as to all the truth and sincerity that are in them, by the 
place you desire to take in this company of the Dead. 

‘'The place you desire,” and the place you fit yourself for, I must 
also say; because, observe, this court of the past differs from all living 
aristocracy in this:—it is open to labour and to merit, but to nothing 
else. No wealth will bribe, no name overawe, no artifice deceive, the 
guardian of those Elysian gates. In the deep sense, no vile or vulgar 
person ever enters there. At the portieres of that silent Faubourg 
St. Germain, there is but brief question:—“Do you deserve to enter? 
Pass. Do you ask to be the companion of nobles? Make yourself noble, 
and you shall be. Do you long for the conversation of the wise? Learn 
to understand it, and you shall hear it. But on other terms?—no. If 
you will not rise to us, we cannot sloop to you. The living lord may 
assume courtesy, the living philosopher explain his thought to you 
with considerate pain; but here we neither feign nor interpret; you 
must rise to the level of our thoughts if you would be gladdened by 
them, and share our feelings, if you would recognise our presence. 

This, then, is what you have to do, and I admit that it is much. 
You must, in a word, love these people, if you are to be among them. 
No ambition is of any use. They scorn your ambition. \ou must love 
them, and show your love . . . by a true desire to be taught by them, 
and to enter into their thoughts. To enter into theirs, observe; not 
to find your own expressed by them. If the person who wrote the book 
is not wiser than you, you need not read it; if he be, he will think 
differently from you in many respects. 

Very ready we are to say of a book, “How good this is that s ex¬ 
actly what I think!” But the right feeling is, “How strange that is! 
I never thought of that before, and yet I see it is true; or if I do not 
now, I hope I shall, some day.” But whether thus submissively or 
not, at least be sure that you go to the author to get at his meaning. 
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not to find yours. Judge it afterwards if you think yourself qualified 
to do so; but ascertain it first. And be sure, also, if the author is worth 
anything, that you will not get at his meaning all at once;—nay, 
that at his whole meaning you will not for a long time arrive in any 
wise. Not that he does not say what he means, and in strong words too; 
but he cannot say it all; and what is more strange, will not, but in a 
hidden way and in parables, in order that he may be sure you want 
it. I cannot quite see the reason of this, nor analyse that cruel reticence 
in the breasts of wise men which makes them always hide their deeper 
thought. They do not give it you by way of help, but of reward: and 
will make themselves sure that you deserve it before they allow you 
to reach it. But it is the same with the physical type of wisdom, gold. 
There seems, to you and me, no reason why the electric forces of the 
earth should not carry whatever there is of gold within it at once to 
the mountain tops, so that kings and people might know that all the 
gold they could get was there: and without any trouble of digging, 
or anxiety, or chance, or waste of time, cut it away, and coin as rnuch 
as they needed. But Nature does not manage it so. She puts it m 
little fissures in the earth, nobody knows where: you may dig long 
and find none; you must dig painfully to find any. 

And it is just the same with men’s best wisdom. When you come 
to a good book, you must ask yourself, “Am I inclined to work as an 
Australian miner would? Are my pickaxes and shovels in good order, 
and am 1 in good trim myself, my sleeves well up to the elbow, and 
my breath good, and my temper?” And, keeping the figure a little 
longer, even at cost of tiresomeness, for it is a thoroughly useful 
one, the metal you are in search of being the author’s mind or mean¬ 
ing, his words are as the rock which you have to crush and smelt in 
order to get at it. And your pickaxes are your own care, wit, and 
learning; your smelting furnace is your own thoughtful soul. Do not 
hope to get at any good author’s meaning without those tools and that 
fire: often you will need sharpest, finest chiselling, and patientest 
fusing, before you can gather one grain of the metal. . . . 
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Great men, taken up in any way, are profitable com¬ 
pany. We cannot look, however imperfectly, upon a 
great man, without gaining something by him. He 
is the living light-fountain, which it is good and 
pleasant to be near. 

Thomas Carlyle 

Shall I hear the name of Plato and never read his 
book? As if Plato were my townsman and I never 
saw him—my next neighbor and 1 never heard him 
speak or attended to the wisdom of his words. But 
how actuallv is it? His Dialogues, which contain 
what was immortal in him, lie on the next shelf. . . . 

Thoreau 

The Whole Man requires whole education. 

Norman Cousins 


THE CHARACTER OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 

Thomas Jefferson 

I THINK I knew General Washington intimately and thoroughly: 
and, were I called on to delineate his character, it should be in terms 
like these. 

His mind was great and powerful, without being of the very first 
order; his penetration strong, though not so acute as that of a 
Newton, Bacon, or Locke; and. as far as he saw, no judgment was 
ever sounder. It was slow in operation, being little aided by inven¬ 
tion or imagination, but sure in conclusion. Hence the common re¬ 
mark of his officers, of the advantage he derived from councils of 

From a letter to Dr. Walter Jones, dated January 2, 1814. 
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war, where, hearing all suggestions, he selected whatever was best; 
and certainly no general ever planned his battles more judiciously. 
But, if deranged during the course of the action, if any member of 
his plan was dislocated by sudden circumstances, he was slow in 
readjustment. The consequence w'as that he often failed in the field, 
and rarely against an enemy in station, as at Boston and New York. 
He was incapable of fear, meeting personal dangers with the calm¬ 
est unconcern. Perhaps the strongest feature in his character was 
prudence, never acting until every circumstance, every considera¬ 
tion, was maturely weighed; refraining if he saw a doubt, but, when 
once decided, going through with his purpose whatever obstacles 
opposed. His integrity was most pure, his justice the most inflexible 
I have ever known, no motives of interest or consanguinity, of 
friendship or hatred, being able to bias his decision. He was, indeed, 
in every sense of the words, a wise, a good, and a great man. His 
temper was naturally high-toned ; but reflection and resolution had 
obtained a firm and habitual ascendancy over it. If ever, however, 
it broke its bonds, he was most tremendous in his wrath. In his 
expenses he was honorable, but exact; liberal in contributions to 
whatever promised utility; but frowning and unyielding on all 
visionary projects and all unworthy calls on his charity. His heart 
was not warm in its affections; but he exactly calculated every 
man's value, and gave him a solid esteem proportioned to it. His 
person, you know, was fine, his stature exactly what one would 
wish, his deportment easy, erect, and noble; the best horseman of 
his age, and the most graceful figure that could be seen on horse¬ 
back. Although, in the circle of his friends, where he might be 
unreserved with safety, he took a free share in conversation, his 
colloquial talents were not above mediocrity, possessing neither 
copiousness of ideas nor fluency of words. In public, when called 
on for a sudden opinion, he was unready, short, and embarrassed. 
Yet he wrote readily, rather diffusely, in an easy and correct style. 
This he had acquired by conversation with the world, for his edu¬ 
cation was merely reading, writing, and common arithmetic, to 
which he added surveying at a later day. His time was employed in 
action chiefly, reading little, and that only in agriculture and Eng¬ 
lish history. His correspondence became necessarily extensive, and, 
with journalizing his agricultural proceedings, occupied most of his 
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leisure hours within doors. On the whole, his character was, in its 
mass, perfect, in nothing bad, in few points indifferent; and it may 
truly be said that never did nature and fortune combine more per¬ 
fectly to make a man great and to place him in the same constella¬ 
tion with whatever worthies have merited from man an everlasting 
remembrance. For his was the singular destiny and merit of leading 
the armies of his country successfully through an arduous war for 
the establishment of its independence; of conducting its councils 
through the birth of a government, new in its forms and principles, 
until it had settled down into a quiet and orderly train; and of 
scrupulously obeying the laws through the whole of his career, civil 
and military, of which the history of the world furnishes no other 
example. 

... I am satisfied the great body of republicans think of him as 
I do. We were, indeed, dissatisfied with him on his ratification of 
the British treaty. But this was short-lived. We knew his honesty, 
the wiles with which he was encompassed, and that age had already 
begun to relax the firmness of his purposes; and I am convinced 
he is more deeply sealed in the love and gratitude of the republicans 
than in the Pharisaical homage of the federal monarchists. For he 
was no monarchist from preference of his judgment. The soundness 
of that gave him correct views of the rights of man, and his severe 
justice devoted him to them. He has often declared to me that he 
considered our new Constitution as an experiment on the practica¬ 
bility of republican government, and with what dose of liberty man 
could be trusted for his own good ; that he was determined the ex¬ 
periment should have a fair trial, and would lose the last drop of 
his blood in support of it. And these declarations he repeated to me 
the oftener and more pointedly because he knew my suspicions of 
Colonel Hamilton’s views, and probably had heard from him the 
same declarations which I had, to wit, “that the British constitu¬ 
tion, with its unequal representation, corruption and other existing 
abuses, was the most perfect government which had ever been 
established on earth, and that a reformation of those abuses would 
niake it an impracticable government.” I do believe that General 
Washington had not a firm confidence in the durability of our 
government. He was naturally distrustful of men, and inclined to 
gloomy apprehensions; and I was ever persuaded that a belief that 
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we must at length end in something like a British constitution had 
some weight in his adoption of the ceremonies of levees, birthdays, 
pompous meetings with Congress, and other forms of the same 
character, calculated to prepare us gradually for a change which 
he believed possible, and to let it come on with as little shock as 
might be to the public mind. 

These are my opinions of General Washington, which I would 
vouch at the judgment seat of God, having been formed on an 
acquaintance of thirty years. I served with him in the Virginia 
legislature from 1769 to the Revolutionary War, and again a short 
lime in Congress, until he left us to take command of the army. 
During the war and after it we corresponded occasionally, and in 
the four years of my continuance in the office of Secretary of State 
our intercourse was daily, confidential and cordial. . . . 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. This evaluation of George Washington was made long after 
Washington’s death and after Jefferson had retired from the presi¬ 
dency of the United States. It was written in a private letter, prob¬ 
ably with no thought of publication. Considering these factors, how 
trustworthy do you think it is? Does it seem to you to be carefully 
and judicially weighed? Does it contain evidence that Washington and 
Jefferson belonged to different political parties? 

2. Jefferson says, “He was naturally distrustful of men.” Does the 
whole character study seem to bear that out? 

3. What were the strong points of Washington’s character, points 
which contributed most to his great achievements? Jefferson says he 
was in a few points of character indifferent, though in none bad. 
Which were the indifferent ones? 

4. Do you think the third paragraph sounds like an apology for or 
a whitewashing of Washington? 

5. Was Washington a genius? Is character a quality which runs 
through one’s whole life? Is the quality of genius related to character? 
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STUDIES IN GENIUS 

Lewis M. Terman 


Probably few words have acquired a greater variety of connota¬ 
tions than genius. On this occasion I shall disregard the numerous 
meanings attached to the word in the first two thousand years of 
its history and call attention only to common usages in modern 
English. 

In a popular sense genius is often used to designate some kind of 
mystical gift that can not be explained by the ordinary laws of 
human nature. The scientist, of course, rejects this usage. Havelock 
Ellis and others have used the term as practically synonymous 
with eminence. Galton, while employing the criterion of eminence, 
follows Samuel Johnson in defining a genius as one who is endowed 
with superior intellectual ability. This definition is essentially 
identical with that given in Warren's “Dictionary of Psychological 
Terms,” 1934, and is the one I prefer. 

The sine qua non of genius is the ability to acquire and to ma¬ 
nipulate concepts, the shorthand symbols without which abstract 
thinking can not proceed. However, there are many levels of apti¬ 
tude for concept mastery and the question arises where genius may 
be said to begin. We have at one extreme Dr. Fields’ laboratory 
rats which required thousands of trials and a good part of their 
lives to learn to respond to triangularity in visual stimuli; that is, 
to acquire one crude concept. At the other extreme are the Newtons 
and the Aristotles. ... To study only the biographies of historic 
characters gives us a one-sided picture of genius in that it tells us 
nothing about the potential geniuses who failed to achieve greatly. 
To complete the picture it is necessary not only to investigate the 
life histories of eminent persons but also to inaugurate researches 
that will proceed in the opposite direction. That is, we should 
identify early in life those individuals who are intellectually gifted, 

From Science, October 4. 1940. Used by permission of the author and the 
publisher. 
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secure quantitative measures of their mental and physical traits, 
then follow their careers through life. 

For twenty years parallel studies in these two directions have 
been in progress at Stanford University. On the one hand, the 
mental development of 300 eminent individuals has been traced 
backward to childhood; on the other hand, the development of 
more than thirteen hundred intellectually superior subjects has 
been followed in the forward direction from childhood to early 
maturity. . , . 

I 

It has long seemed to me that the writing of a biography is as 
much a psychological as a historical undertaking and that biogra¬ 
phers fail as often from lack of psychological insight as from any 
other cause. Not infrequently an otherwise competent biographer 
overlooks crucial facts in his subject’s mental life or else interprets 
them in ways that are psychologically unsound. It was a striking 
example of such erroneous interpretation that led me to apply to 
the Commonwealth Fund for a grant to finance a research on the 
early mental development of historical geniuses. At that time my 
study of California gifted children was under way and the pos¬ 
sibility of cross illumination from the two lines of approach seemed 

promising. , 

The erroneous interpretation referred to was found in Karl 
Pearson’s “Life, Letters and Labors of Gallon.” In a discussion of 
Gallon’s intellectual precocity Pearson had presented an extraor¬ 
dinary array of documentary evidence regarding his subjects 
early accomplishments. Francis learned to read at the age of two 
and a half years and wrote a letter before he was four that has been 
preserved. By the age of five he could read “most any English 
book” and some French, could cast up any sum in addition, had 
mastered all the multiplication table except the 9’s and Us, knew 
the table of English money and could tell time by the clock. Now 
it happens that all of these and several other dated performances of 
Gallon have been standardized by psychologists on unselecte 
children of different ages, and that the mental age necessary for 
each performance is known. By the use of such norms it is possible 
in the case of Gallon to estimate with considerable assurance the 
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lowest IQ that would account for the facts. This was unquestion¬ 
ably in the neighborhood of 200, a figure not equalled by more than 
one child in 50,000 of the generality. Vet Pearson was so unaware 
of the significance of the performances he had described as to 
assert: “I do not think we can say more than that Francis Galton 
was a normal child with rather more than average ability.” 

The research for which funds had been provided was carried out 
by Catharine Cox and two assistants. The first task was to select 
a group of eminent subjects in such a way as to avoid the bias that 
is sure to enter when selection is subjective and haphazard. Cox 
began with CattelFs list of the 1000 most eminent individuals of 
history as determined by the space devoted to them in biographical 
dictionaries. Taking the 500 most eminent of CattelFs list, she 
eliminated from this group those born before 1450, those who be¬ 
longed to the hereditary aristocracy or nobility, and a few others, 
arbitrarily, whose eminence had little or no basis in intellectual 
achievement. This left her with 300 subjects. 

Cox and her assistants combed the biographies of these subjects 
for data on early menial development as indicated by interests, 
education, school standing and school progress, friends and associ¬ 
ates, reading, production and achievement. Special attention was 
given to evidence from documentary sources. The material thus 
assembled ran to 6,000 typed pages. The evidence for each subject 
was then examined independently by three psychologists who were 
intimately acquainted with age norms of mental performance. 
Their task involved two things: (1) estimation of the minimum 
IQ that would account for a subject’s childhood performances, and 
(2) a rating of the reliability of the evidence on which the IQ 
estimate was based. The averages of the three estimates for all 
individual subjects were the primary data for this part of the 
study. 

It must be emphasized that the IQ as reckoned is an estimate of 
the lowest IQ that could reasonably account for the recorded 
facts; the actual childhood IQ’s of historical geniuses are of course 
indeterminate. 

For the entire group the estimated minimum IQ s ranged from 
100 to 200, with an average of 155. The average is more than three 
standard deviations above the mean of the generality. Low esti- 
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mates in the range of 100 to 120 IQ occurred only when there was 
little biographical information about the early years. The mean 
was highest for philosophers (170), and next highest for poets, 
novelists, dramatists and revolutionary statesmen (160). The low¬ 
est was for soldiers (125), the next lowest for artists (140) and 
musicians (145). The mean for scientists (155) was identical with 
the mean for the total group. 

It will be understood, I trust, that IQ estimates of this kind 
are not to be taken too literally. For a majority of the subjects 
the information on which the estimates were based was far short 
of what could be desired. How'ever, despite all inadequacies of the 
data I believe that the author’s main conclusion is warranted: 
namely, that the genius who achieves highest eminence is one 
whom intelligence tests would have identified as gifted in child¬ 
hood. The author warns us that the converse of this does not fol¬ 
low; we may not conclude that every child who tests high will 
become eminent. Her data suggest that those who do achieve 
greatly are characterized not only by superior intellectual ability 
but also “by persistence of motive and effort, confidence in their 
abilities and great strength or force of character.” 

That personality traits are influential in determining both the 
level and the direction of achievement can not be doubted. We 
shall see later that this is certainly true of the gifted children I 
have studied. However, one must also take account of the part 
played by chance. For a given type of achievement to be possible 
one must be born not too far from a given time and place. It is an 
interesting game to try to imagine how differently any list of 
eminent persons might read if every one now in it had lived a 
generation or two earlier or later. The soldiers would nearly all 
bear strange names, perhaps a majority of the statesmen, espe¬ 
cially revolutionary statesmen, and doubtless many of the writers 

and scientists. 

Apart from time and place of birth, there are other chance fac¬ 
tors in vast number that are capable of shaping the life of a gifted 
youth. Newton at 15 had left school and was tending his mothers 
farm; but for the timely visit of an uncle who had attended Cam¬ 
bridge it is unlikely that he would ever have received the education 
that made possible his great discoveries. Victor Cousin was bred in 
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the gutter and was illiterate at the age of ten when he happened to 
befriend a bully’s victim in a street fight, with the result that the 
latter’s mother sought him out and gave him an education. Karaday 
left school at 13 and at 14 was apprenticed to a bookbinder. It was 
the reading of an article on electricity in an encyclopedia given him 
to bind that first stimulated his interest in science. Even this would 
probably have got him nowhere had not Humphrey Davy been 
near to lend a helping hand. 

In a study like that of Cox, special interest attaches to certain 
eminent persons who have been cited as examples of childhood 
backwardness. In every one of these cases the facts clearly contra¬ 
dict the legend. Goldsmith was characterized by Samuel Johnson 
as “a plant that flowered late,’’ and a childhood teacher said of him 
in her old age, "never was so dull a boy.” .Actually Goldsmith was 
writing clever verse at the age of 7 years and at 8 was reading 
Ovid and Horace. His IQ was probably 140 or higher. Sir Walter 
Scott is said to have been a dunce when he attended the Mussel¬ 
burgh school. The facts are that he never attended this school, 
that when only 7 years old he read widely in poetry and in his 
prose at this age used correctly such words as “melancholy and 
“exotic,” that by age 10 he had collected a small library of ballads 
and that at 13 he lay awake nights reading Shakespeare when he 
was supposed to be asleep. His IQ w’as at least 150. 

Other alleged dullards represent a type often encountered in 
the old-fashioned Latin school, i.e., the youth who hated Latin 
and Greek but had a natural talent for science. Liebig, the founder 
of physiological chemistry, was the despair of his language teachers. 
At 15 he left school and was apprenticed to an apothecary because 
he wanted to be a chemist. At 17 he managed to enter a university 
and at 20 was awarded the Ph.D. degree. John Hunter, British 
surgeon and anatomist, left Latin school at 13 and spent four ap¬ 
parently idle years roaming the woods and fields, “watching the 
ants, the bees, the birds, the tadpoles, and caddis-worms, pestering 
people with questions about which nobody knew or cared any¬ 
thing.” Alexander von Humboldt and his brother Wilhelm, two 
years older, were privately tutored along the usual classical lines. 
Wilhelm liked languages and was early recognized as gifted, 
Alexander, caring only for nature, was considered mentally slow. 
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Both became eminent, but Alexander outstripped his brother. 

In the cases just cited one notes a tendency for the direction of 
later achievement to be foreshadowed by the interests and pre¬ 
occupations of childhood. I have tried to determine how frequently 
this was true of the 100 subjects in Cox’s group whose childhood 
is best documented. Very marked foreshadowing was noted in the 
case of more than half of the group, none at all in less than a 
fourth. Macaulay, for example, began his career as historian at the 
age of 6 with what he called a “Compendium of Universal His¬ 
tory,” filling a quire of paper before he lost interest in the project. 
Goethe's literary juvenilia are perhaps the most remarkable that 
have ever been preserved. Ben Franklin before the age of 17 had 
displayed nearly all the traits that characterized him in middle 
life : manual skill, scientific curiosity, religious heterodoxy, wit and 
buffoonery, political and business shrewdness and ability to write. 
At the age of 70, when on a diplomatic mission in England, he dug 
up an article which he had written in his teens, published it prac¬ 
tically without change, and created a political sensation. At 11 
Pascal wrote a paper on sound and was so interested in mathe¬ 
matics that his father thought best to deprive him of books on 
this subject until he had first mastered Latin and Greek. Pascal 
secretly proceeded to construct a geometry of his own and covered 
the ground as far as the 32nd proposition of Euclid. At 14 Leibnitz 
was writing on logic and philosophy and composing what he called 
“An Alphabet of Human Thought.” He relates that at this age he 
took a walk one afternoon to consider whether he should hold the 


doctrine of substantial forms. . . . 

The early interests and displays of special talent by Cox’s sub¬ 
jects were often disregarded in the vocational guidance given them 
by parents and teachers. In no less than 20 of the 100 cases whose 
childhood is best known there was pressure to turn the subject into 
another field than that in which eminence was achieved. The 
destiny that half of these had to escape was the legal profession. 
Balzac’s parents tried for five years to starve him into submission 
that they might make a lawyer of him. Dumas (pere) was first 
destined for a military career, later for the priesthood and was 
finally apprenticed to a notary. When Victor Hugo was 19 his 
father offered him an allowance if he would relinquish literature for 
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a more substantial profession. \’ictor preferred to live in a garret 
and write. Coleridge’s father wanted his son to be a parson, but 
fortunately the father died and the boy was reared by an uncle who 
recognized literary genius when he saw it. 

The guidance of gifted children is made more difficult by their 
versatility. Intellect by its very nature is highly general, and it fol¬ 
lows that to one who is intellectually superior many fields of 
achievement are possible if the requisite interests and drives are 
present. The versatility of a few geniuses has received considerable 
attention, but the less spectacular cases are overlooked. People 
like to believe that the genius as a rule is no better than the rest of 
us except in one particular. The facts are very different. Except 
in music and the arts, which draw heavily on specialized abilities, 
there are few persons who have achieved great eminence in one 
field without displaying more than average ability in one or more 
other fields. 

A few years ago, one of my students, Ralph K. White, made a 
study of the versatility of Cox’s 300 geniuses. Using the biographical 
information assembled by Cox, \\’hite and another psychologist 
rated each subject on the ability shown in 23 different fields. The 
results indicated that a majority of the subjects displayed more 
than ordinary ability in 5 to 10 fields. The mean versatility index 
was highest for non-fictional writers, statesmen and philosophers 
(around 7.5); somewhat lower for scholars, religious leaders, 
scientists, poets, mathematicians, novelists and dramatists (around 
6.7); much lower for soldiers and artists (4.3 and 4.0), and lowest 
of all for musicians (only 2.7). 

White further analyzed his ratings to see what abilities tended 
to appear together. It was found, for example, that science, mathe¬ 
matics, invention and handwork form a rather closely-knit group; 
poetry, novels and drama another. Philosophy, social theory, his¬ 
tory and languages form a third but less compact structure. Reli¬ 
gious leadership is allied with politics and administration, while 
musicians stand pretty much alone. One of the most interesting re¬ 
lationships is that between art and the science cluster. Leonardo da 
Vinci is here the supreme example. . . . 

Any one who has attempted to draw conclusions from the frag¬ 
mentary information that can be gleaned from biographical works 
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is painfully aware of the limitations of his material. One’s interpre¬ 
tations are at best only tentative and suggestive, lacking always 
the finality of positive proof. It is a relief, accordingly, to turn 
to the investigation of living subjects who may be studied firsthand 
at successive age levels with unlimited opportunity for correlating 
factual data in the individual’s life history. 

II 

By the study and follow-up of intellectually superior children 
we can find out what such individuals are really like in early life 
and what kind of men and women they become. Data which I had 
been able to secure from tests and observations of about 100 gifted 
children between 1910 and 1920 suggested that many of the tradi¬ 
tional beliefs on these points contained a preponderant element 
of superstition. It was obvious, however, that to secure anything 
like conclusive evidence would require an expensive study of a 
large and representative group of subjects. 

By good fortune a grant was obtained from the Commonwealth 
Fund for an investigation of the desired scope. In 1922 a school 
population of more than a quarter of a million was sifted by 
methods which brought to light practically all the children capable 
of earning an IQ of 140 or higher, a score that is attained by 
only five or six children in a thousand. More than 1000 subjects 
of this degree of intellectual superiority were located in the ele¬ 
mentary grades and about 300 in high schools, a population large 
enough to yield reliable statistical constants and sufficiently free 
from sampling bias to provide a sound basis for generalization. 
What is true of this group should be true of any similarly selected 

group in any comparable culture. 

Let it again be noted that the gifted child is here arbitrarily 
defined as one whose score in tested intelligence is equalled by 
about one child in two hundred of the school population. Obviously 
the term genius can be applied to subjects of this grade of menta 
superiority only in a very liberal sense. . . . The American “Who s 
Who” population is ten or twelve times as highly selected as my 
gifted group, and Cattell’s galaxy of 1000 starred scientists is 
several hundred times as aristocratic. It is necessary to hold these 
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comparative figures in mind in order to appraise justly the life 
achievements of the subjects I have studied. 

The data secured for this group in 1922 include for a majority 
of the subjects two intelligence scores; twelve scores from a 
four-hour test of school achievement; scores from three tests of 
character, personality and interests; 34 anthropometric measure¬ 
ments; the results of a one-hour medical examination; ratings by 
parents and teachers on 25 personality trails; and a large amount 
of case-history information supplied by parents, teachers and field 
assistants. What is the gifted child like when we find him? 

The medical examination and anthropometric measurements 
showed the typical gifted child physically superior to the average. 
The tests of personality and character yielded scores far superior 
to those of average children of corresponding age. In school achieve¬ 
ment the gifted subjects scored almost as high as in IQ. .\ majority 
of them had in fact acquired a good mastery of the curriculum as 
far as two, three or even four school grades beyond that in which 
they were enrolled. 

Marked unevenness in achievement was rare. \\ hereas the mean 
intelligence quotient of the group was about 150, the mean achieve¬ 
ment quotients in reading, arithmetic, language usage, spelling, 
science information, literary information, historical information, 
and aesthetic information, were all in the narrow range between 
137 and 152. The relative uniformity of these average scores estab¬ 
lishes beyond question that a high degree of versatility is the rule 
in a group of this kind. 

This is where our biographical study of gifted children began 
in 1922. It has now been under way long enough to give some in¬ 
dication of the probable life achievement of such a group. The 
thousand who were below high school age in 1922 now range from 
22 to 32 years, with a median of about 27. The 1922 high school 
subjects range from 29 to 37, with a median of 33. I am still in 
contact with more than 95 per cent, of the original group. . . . 

First a few vital statistics. The mortality rate of the group to 
date is below that of the generality of corresponding age. The same 
is true of the insanity rate. The incidence of suicide approaches 

more closely that of the generality. 

At the present time nearly two thirds of the members of the 
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group are or have been married, the proportion being about the 
same for men and women. The divorce rate is below that of the 
generality in California of corresponding age. Among those who 
have married, 40 per cent, of the men and 50 per cent, of the women 
married college graduates. The mean intelligence score of the sub¬ 
jects themselves is well above that of their spouses, but the latter 
also test high. 

The group has thus far produced about 500 offspring. Tests 
given recently to 300 of these who are above the age of two years 
have yielded a mean IQ of approximately 127, which represents 
about the expected regression toward the mean of the generality. 

Has the intellectual superiority shown by this group in 1922 been 
maintained? In terms of intelligence test scores the answer is 
emphatically yes. The retests given both in 1928 and during the 
past year showed a majority of the subjects close to the 99th 
percentile of the generality. This is true even of those whose careers 
have not been particularly successful. Although there are excep¬ 
tions to the rule, the intellectually gifted individual can be iden¬ 
tified almost as accurately in the third elementary grade as at age 
30. 

With regard to educational achievement, the average member 
of the group enters high school at 13 and college at 17. Nearly 90 
per cent, enter college and of those entering about 93 per cent, 
graduate. Although averaging nearly two years younger than their 
classmates, they engage more extensively in extracurricular ac¬ 
tivities, receive more student-body honors and are several times as 
likely to graduate with distinction. 

Approximately two thirds of the men who graduate, and half 
of the women, go on for graduate work. Of some 300 men who have 
completed their graduate studies, about 50 have received a Ph.D. 
degree, about the same number a medical degree, about 85 a law 
degree, and about 35 a degree in engineering or architecture. Less 
than one tenth as many women as men have obtained a graduate 
degree beyond the M.A. For the sexes combined the incidence of 
higher professional degrees is perhaps twenty or thirty times as 

great as for the general population. 

In appraising the life achievements of these subjects it is neces¬ 
sary to take account of the severe economic depression that has 
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spanned most of all of their adult years. This circumstance has 
made harder the way of many and has diverted some permanently 
from their educational goals. 

The average earned income of the men at age 30 is around 
$3,000 a year. .About a dozen of the men are earning between 
$10,000 and $15,000 a year. In general, the women who are gain¬ 
fully employed earn only about half as much as the men, and the 
maximum reached by women is only about one fifth the maximum 
for men. Income, however, is a poor measure of achievement, par¬ 
ticularly in the case of young men just starting on their professional 
careers. Some of the most promising members of the group are at 
present earning less than $2,500 a year. 

Turning to other indications of achievement we find that about 
50 of the men and a dozen of the women are teaching in colleges or 
universities. Seven of these are already executive heads of depart¬ 
ments. 

Publications by the total group number hundreds of articles in 
professional or technical journals, at least 20 books, and a vast 
number of short stories, popular articles and poems. The books 
include textbooks, scholarly treatises, a semi-popular book on 
invention, five volumes of fiction and two books of poems. Eighty 
or more patents have been issued to men of the group, none to any 
of the women. ... 

We have seen in the case of historical geniuses that the direc¬ 
tion of adult accomplishment is often foreshadowed during the 
early years. In order to find whether this is true of my gifted group 
the records of men in the various fields are being compared with 
respect to childhood hobbies, school marks, achievement test 
scores, amount and kinds of early reading, trait ratings by parents 
and teachers, early social adjustment and other variables. Although 
the analysis has not been completed, the data are showing more 
than chance agreement between some of these variables and the 
field of adult achievement. This is particularly true of those who 
have accomplished the most. Achievement in music, literature and 
art is almost always foreshadowed in some degree. 

The range of success in my group is very wide for both sexes and 
at the present time extends downward to occupations as humble as 
those of policeman, carpenter, gardener, gas station operator, de- 
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pariment store floor-walker, store clerk, house-to-house canvasser, 
small rancher, seaman, telephone operator, typist and filing clerk. 
The question arises what factors other than intelligence are im¬ 
portant determiners of achievement in such a group. 

One, obviously, is sex. Although the women equal or excel the 
men in school achievement from the first grade through college, 
after school days are over the great majority cease to compete with 
men in the world’s work. If they do not marry at once they accept 
whatever kind of respectable employment is at hand. After mar¬ 
riage they fall into the domestic role and only in exceptional cases 
seek other outlet for their talents. The woman who is a potential 
poet, novelist, lawyer, physician or scientist usually gives up any 
professional ambition she may have had and devotes herself to 
home, husband and children. The exclusive devotion of women to 
domestic pursuits robs the arts and sciences of a large fraction of 
the genius that might otherwise be dedicated to them. My data 
strongly suggest that this loss must be debited to motivational 
causes and to limitations of opportunity rather than to lack of 
ability. 

Since the achievement of women is so largely determined by 
extraneous circumstances and is in any case so difficult to estimate, 
my investigation of the causes of success and failure has been con¬ 
fined to the male group. Three psychologists, working independ¬ 
ently, examined the records of 600 men and rated each subject on 
life success. The criterion of “success” was the extent to which 
a subject had made use of his superior intellectual ability. 
The judges were instructed to give very little weight to earned in¬ 
come. 

On the basis of these ratings the men were tentatively classified 
into three groups, composing roughly the highest fourth, the 
middle SO per cent, and the lowest fourth. The highest and lowest 
fourths, or the A and C groups as we have called them, were then 
compared with respect to test scores of 1922 and 1928, family 
records, home environment, case histories, health data, trait ratings 
and many other items of information, in the hope that by reading 
the records backwards, so to speak, some light might be thrown 
on the factors that influence achievement. 

The educational and occupational records of these two groups 
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present a vivid contrast. Of the A's, 98 per cent, entered colle.i^e 
and 90 per cent, graduated ; of the C's, 70 per cent, entered and only 
50 per cent, graduated. Three fourths of the .A s but only a fifth of 
the C’s completed one or more years of graduate work. Among 
those graduating, nearly one half the .A s but only 4 per cent, of 
the C’s were elected to Phi Beta Kappa or Sigma Xi. Half of the 
A s but only 10 per cent, of the C’s had received appointment to 
scholarships, fellowship or assistantships. In professional or semi- 
professional pursuits were 96 per cent, of the A's as compared with 
28 per cent, of the C’s. Although salary had been given little 
weight in the success ratings, the average earned income of the 
A’s was two and a third times that of the C s. 

Let us turn next to the childhood records and test scores of the 
two groups to see what facts or circumstances are associated with 
differences in life accomplishment. We note first that during the 
elementary school years the A's and C's were about equally suc¬ 
cessful. Their average grades were almost identical, and the average 
scores on a four-hour achievement test were only a trifle higher for 
the A group. In high school the groups began to draw apart as a 
result of lower grades in group C, but it was not until the college 
period that the slump of this group assumed alarming proportions. 
The slump can not be blamed upon extra-curriculy activities, for 
these were almost twice as common among the .A s as among the 
C’s. Nor can it be attributed to intellectual deterioration, for on 
every mental test, from 1922 to 1940, the average score of the C's 
has been only a few points lower than that of the A s. In a popula¬ 
tion so highly selected for intelligence that each person in it ratp 
within the top one per cent, of the generality, the differences in 
success must necessarily be due chiefly to non-intellectual factors. 

For one thing, the family backgrounds of the two groups differed 
markedly. Nearly twice as many A parents as C parents had 
graduated from college, and a similar difference was found between 
the siblings of A’s and C’s. Fathers of the A's were far more often 
in the professional classes. The important point here is that the 
educational tradition was stronger in families of the -A group. In 
line with this is the fact that the Jewish element is three times as 
large among the A’s as among the C’s. The Jewish child is under 
heavy pressure to succeed, with the result that he accomplishes 
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more per unit of intelligence than do children of any other racial 
stock. 

Significant differences between the groups were found in the 
childhood data on emotional stability, social adjustments and 
various traits of personality. The case histories and trait ratings 
obtained from parents and teachers in 1922 reflect these differences 
clearly. All the 1922 trait ratings except those for health averaged 
lower for the C group. That is, fifteen or more years prior to the 
classification of these subjects on the basis of adult achievement, 
teachers and parents had been able to discern personality differ¬ 
ences that would later characterize the two groups. 

The A-C differences are further evidenced in the marital records. 
The incidence of marriage is higher in the A group and the age of 
marriage is lower. Moreover, the As marry better than the C’s; 
the A spouses score higher in intelligence tests and include nearly 
twice as large a proportion of college graduates. Especially signif¬ 
icant is the contrast in marital adjustments, for the incidence of 
separation or divorce is only a third as high in the A group as in 
the C group. This difference extends even to the parents of the 
two groups, the incidence of separation or divorce being only half 
as great for A parents as for C parents. 

The A-C differences in marital adjustments appear to be symp¬ 
tomatic of more basic differences in emotional stability and integra¬ 
tion of personality. With the aid of funds from the National Re¬ 
search Council a special study is being made of marital adjust¬ 
ments in the entire gifted population. This has shown that the A 
group scores higher than the C group not only in present marital 
happiness, but also higher in a test designed to measure general hap¬ 
piness of temperament, or what might be called aptitude for happi¬ 
ness. . . . 

In my gifted group success is associated with emotional stability 
rather than instability, with absence rather than presence of dis¬ 
turbing conflicts, with happiness of temperament and with free¬ 
dom from excessive frustration. 

Looking forward to the future, I regard it as unlikely that more 
than a few score of my 1,300 subjects will attain to a national 
reputation or that more than a dozen or so will become really 
eminent. It would be surprising if even one of them in a hundred 
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years hence should be found among the thousand most eminent 
persons of history. In sheer intellectual ability, however, I am sure 
that my group overlaps Cattell’s thousand most eminent persons 
of history. Although the group certainly contains no intellect at 
all comparable with that of a Newton or Shakespeare, I believe it 
contains many who are intellectual equals of Washington, the nine¬ 
teenth most eminent in Cattell’s list, and perhaps some who are not 
intellectually inferior to Napoleon, the most eminent man of all 
time. 

These specific estimates are of course not amenable to objective 
proof. They are offered merely as illustrations of a larger truth 
that no one can doubt who has studied either a group of historical 
persons or a group of living gifted subjects: namely, that genius 
and eminence are far from perfectly correlated. Why they are so 
poorly correlated, what circumstances affect the fruition of human 
talent, are questions of such transcendent importance that they 
should be investigated by every method that promises the slightest 
reduction of our present ignorance. So little do we know about our 
available supply of potential genius; the environmental factors 
that favor or hinder its expression; the emotional compulsions 
that give it dynamic quality; or the personality distortions that 
make it dangerous! And viewing the present crisis in world affairs 
who can doubt that these things may decide the fate of a civiliza¬ 
tion? 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. This paper is in the nature of a report on a series of investigations. 
For what type of reader is the report intended? How do you explain 
the author’s careful analysis of the method the investigations followed ? 
Do you think the paper would be of more value if such explanatory 
material were omitted? What would be the relative gains and losses 
to the paper? 

2. Discuss the author’s primary purpose and point out the partic¬ 
ular factors in the paper which grow out of that purpose. \\ hat sec¬ 
ondary purposes might he have? Does the author give adequate evi¬ 
dence for his general statements? Point out the general statements 
and evaluate the particular supporting evidence given in support of 
them. 
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3. What part, if any, does chance play in the success of geniuses? 
Should the author give us more examples of this nature to establish 
his conclusion? 

4. The mention of Leonardo da Vinci is fleeting and teasing. Would 
you like to have that sentence more fully explained? Why not look up 
material and write an explanation? Would you agree that Napoleon is 
the most eminent man of all time? 

5. Does this paper tend to show that parents and school teachers use 
good judgment in dealing with gifted children? What would you pro¬ 
pose should be done for the young geniuses of today? What individual 
qualities other than a high IQ are most essential to eminence? 

6. What is the “gifted child” like? Does the really gifted child 
match the “funny paper” and moving picture characterizations of the 
young genius? 

7. Does this paper show what should be done in order to develop 
eminence and preserve for the use of society the potential aptitudes 
of geniuses? Why is the “success” of women not so great as that of 
men? Does the author think something should be done toward using 
woman’s ability more widely? 

8. What kind of question does the last paragraph of this paper 
raise? Should reflection be based on evidence? Does this entire essay 
seem to indicate that we should study the subject of genius? Even 
though the subject were studied, what could be done to give genius a 
chance to flower? Does genius just happen? Does it depend on chance? 
Does it depend on character? Does it depend on ability? Are you 
ready to write your own reflections—not based on your own scientific 
investigation—on genius? 


HAMLET 

William Hazlitt 

This is that Hamlet the Dane, whom we read of in our youth, and 
whom we may be said almost to remember in our after-years; he 
who made that famous soliloquy on life, who gave the advice to 
the players, who thought ‘this goodly frame, the earth, a steril 
promontory, and this brave o’er-hanging firmament, the air, this 

From Characters of Shakespear’s Plays 
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majestical roof fretted with golden fire, a foul and pestilent con¬ 
gregation of vapours;’ whom ‘man delighted not, nor woman 
neither’; he who talked with the grave-diggers, and moralised on 
Yorick’s skull; the school-fellow of Rosencrans and Guildenstern 
at Wittenberg; the friend of Horatio: the lover of Ophelia: he 
that was mad and sent to England ; the slow avenger of his father's 
death; who lived at the court of Horwendillus five hundred years 
before we were born, but all whose thoughts we seem to know as 
well as we do our own, because we have read them in Shakespear. 

Hamlet is a name; his speeches and sayings but the idle coinage 
of the poet’s brain. What then, are they not real? They are as 
real as our own thoughts. Their reality is in the reader’s mind. It 
is we who are Hamlet. This play has a prophetic truth, which is 
above that of history. Whoever has become thoughtful and melan¬ 
choly through his own mishaps or those of others; whoever has 
borne about with him the clouded brow of reflection, and thought 
himself ‘too much i’ th’ sun’; whoever has seen the golden lamp of 
day dimmed by envious mists rising in his own breast, and could 
find in the world before him only a dull blank with nothing left 
remarkable in it; whoever has known ‘the pangs of despised love, 
the insolence of office, or the spurns which patient merit of the 
unworthy takes’; he who has felt his mind sink within him, and 
sadness cling to his heart like a malady, w'ho has had his hopes 
blighted and his youth staggered by the apparitions of strange 
things; who cannot be well at ease, while he sees evil hovering 
near him like a spectre; whose powers of action have been eaten 
up by thought, he to whom the universe seems infinite, and himself 
nothing; whose bitterness of soul makes him careless of conse¬ 
quences, and who goes to a play as his best resource to shove off, to 
a second remove, the evils of life by a mock representation of 
them—this is the true Hamlet. 

We have been so used to this tragedy that we hardly know how 
to criticise it any more than we should know how to describe our 
own faces. But we must make such observations as we can. It is 
the one of Shakespear’s plays that we think of the oftenest, be¬ 
cause it abounds most in striking reflections on human life, and 
because the distresses of Hamlet are transferred, by the turn of his 
tuind, to the general account of humanity. Whatever happens to 
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him we apply to ourselves, because he applies it so himself as a 
means of general reasoning. He is a great moraliser; and what 
makes him worth attending to is, that he moralises on his own 
feelings and experience. He is not a common-place pedant. If Lear 
is distinguished by the greatest depth of passion, Hamlet is the 
most remarkable for the ingenuity, originality, and unstudied 
development of character. Shakespear had more magnanimity 
than any other poet, and he has shown more of it in this play than 
in any other. There is no attempt to force an interest: everything 
is left for time and circumstances to unfold. The attention is ex¬ 
cited without effort, the incidents succeed each other as matters 
of course, the characters think and speak and act just as they 
might do, if left entirely to themselves. There is no set purpose, 
no straining at a point. The observations are suggested by the pass¬ 
ing scene—the gusts of passion come and go like sounds of music 
borne on the wind. The whole play is an exact transcript of what 
might be supposed to have taken place at the court of Denmark, 
at the remote period of time fixed upon, before the modern refine¬ 
ments in morals and manners were heard of. It would have been 
interesting enough to have been admitted as a bystander in such 
a scene, at such a time, to have heard and witnessed something of 
what was going on. But here we are more than spectators. We 
have not only ‘the outward pageants and the signs of grief;’ but 
‘we have that within which passes shew.’ We read the thoughts of 
the heart, we catch the passions living as they rise. Other dramatic 
writers give us very fine versions and paraphrases of nature; but 
Shakespear, together with his own comments, gives us the original 
text, that we may judge for ourselves. This is a very great ad¬ 
vantage. 

The character of Hamlet stands quite by itself. It is not a char¬ 
acter marked by strength of will or even of passion, but by refine¬ 
ment of thought and sentiment. Hamlet is as little of the hero as 
a man can well be: but he is a young and princely novice, full of 
high enthusiasm and quick sensibility—the sport of circumstances, 
questioning with fortune and refining on his own feelings, and 
forced from the natural bias of his disposition by the strangeness 
of his situation. He seems incapable of deliberate action, and is 
only hurried into extremities on the spur of the occasion, when 
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he has no time to reflect, as in the scene where he kills Polonius, 
and again, where he alters the letters which Rosencrans and 
Guildenstern are taking with them to England, purporting his 
death. At other times, when he is most bound to act, he remains 
puzzled, undecided, and sceptical, dallies with his purposes, till the 
occasion is lost, and finds out some pretence to relapse into in¬ 
dolence and thoughtfulness again. For this reason he refuses to 
kill the King when he is at his prayers, and by a refinement in 
malice, which is in truth only an excuse for his own want of resolu¬ 
tion, defers his revenge to a more fatal opportunity, when he shall 
be engaged in some act ‘that has no relish of salvation in it.’ 

He kneels and prays, 

And now I'll do’t, and so he goes to heaven, 

And so am I reveng'd: that would be scanned. 

He kill’d my father, and for that, 

I, his sole son, send him to heaven. 

Why, this is reward, not revenge. 

Up sword and know thou a more horrid time, 

When he is drunk, asleep, or in a rage. 

He is the prince of philosophical speculators; and because he 
cannot have his revenge perfect, according to the most refined 
idea his wish can form, he declines it altogether. So he scruples 
to trust the suggestions of the ghost, contrives the scene of the 
play to have surer proof of his uncle's guilt, and then rests satisfied 
with this confirmation of his suspicions, and the success of his 
experiment, instead of acting upon it. Yet he is sensible of his 
own weakness, taxes himself with it, and tries to reason himself 
out of it. . . . 

Still he does nothing; and this very speculation on his own 
infirmity only affords him another occasion for indulging it. It is 
not from any want of attachment to his father or of abhorrence 
of his murder that Hamlet is thus dilatory, but it is more to his 
taste to indulge his imagination in reflecting upon the enormity of 
the crime and refining on his schemes of vengeance, than to put 
them into immediate practice. His ruling passion is to think, not 
to act: and any vague pretext that flatters this propensity in¬ 
stantly diverts him from his previous purposes. . . . 
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We do not like to see our author s plays acted, and least of all, 
Hamlet. There is no play that suffers so much in being trans¬ 
ferred to the stage. Hamlet himself seems hardly capable of being 
acted. Mr. Kemble unavoidably fails in this character from a 
want of ease and variety. The character of Hamlet is made up of 
undulating lines; it has the yielding flexibility of ‘a wave o’ ih’ 
sea.' Mr. Kemble plays it like a man in armour, with a determined 
inveteracy of purpose, in one undeviating straight line, which is as 
remote from the natural grace and refined susceptibility of the 
character, as the sharp angles and abrupt starts which Mr. Kean 
introduces into the part. Mr. Kean's Hamlet is as much too 
splenetic and rash as Mr. Kemble’s is too deliberate and formal. 
His manner is too strong and pointed. He throws a severity, ap¬ 
proaching to virulence, into the common observations and answers. 
There is nothing of this in Hamlet. He is, as it were, wrapped up 
in his reflections, and only thinks aloud. There should therefore 
be no attempt to impress what he saj's upon others by a studied 
exaggeration of emphasis or manner; no talking at his hearers. 
There should be as much of the gentleman and scholar as pos¬ 
sible infused into the part, and as little of the actor. A pensive 
air of sadness should sit reluctantly upon his brow, but no 
appearance of fixed and sullen gloom. He is full of weakness and 
melancholy, but there is no harshness in his nature. He is the most 
amiable of misanthropes. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Herman Melville says, in Pierre, that Hamlet, though a thing 
of life, is, after all, but “a thing of breath, evoked by the wanton magic 
of a creative hand, and as wantonly dismissed at last into the endless 
halls of hell and night.” How “real” can such a thing of breath be? 
How real is Hamlet to Hazlitt? Hamlet’s words are remembered and 
quoted by a thousand thousand readers of every generation and his 
character conflicts are the subject of endless debate. How real is he? 
How alive is he to you? Can any fictional characters live? Consider 
the real vs. the fictional in Helen of Troy, Cleopatra, Washington, 
Lincoln. 

2. The writer says that Hamlet is remarkable “for the ingenuity, 
originality, and unstudied development of character.” Does he in this 
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essay show the development of Hamlet's character? What is Hamlet 
like as an individual? What are the central marks of his character? 
What aspects of his character receive the most adequate treatment in 
this essay? Does this essay do justice to Shakespeare's Hamlet? 

3. Why doesn't the writer like to sec Hamlet on the stafje? Who 
have been the greatest Hamlet actors since Hazlitt's essay was written? 

4. Study the sentences of this essay, especially in the first two para¬ 
graphs. What is achieved by the long sentence? 

5. A great literature of criticism has grown up around Hamlet. 
Some writers consider the play; some regard Hamlet as an individual. 
Read some criticisms of Hamlet and compare the attitudes of various 
writers. Do you find any critics who regard Hamlet unfavorably? What 
does Hazlitt mean by his word “magnanimity,” as applied to Hamlet/ 


PORTRAIT OF MV MOTHER 

Rolio Walter Brown 

1 

Strangely I did not come to know the quality of my mother until 
I was a great overgrown boy larger than most men. She and my 
father were out of the same world—the world of vanishing forests 
—and he was austere, and I was “mother’s boy” ; yet early I knew 
him better. There was in him a pronounced trace of the poet that 
a child was sure to appreciate on sight. My mother was the battler 
of the two, the one who accepted life where she was and settled 
down to the unpoetic business of making ends meet. Anyone was 
in danger of assuming—as I did at first—that her endless con¬ 
cern with everyday matters indicated content with everyday 
satisfactions. And that was to misunderstand her entire life. 

She spent her early childhood—at the very middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century—in a clearing that overlooked a modest rapids in 
an Ohio hill river when the sight of people moving westward, 
always moving westward, was something to be expected every day. 
She was the eldest child in a family of an even dozen—every one 
of whom lived to be old. 

From the Atlantic Monthly, October, 1944 . Used by permission of. and arrange¬ 
ment with, the author. 
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All this army of brothers and sisters except one were born be¬ 
fore my mother was married, and of the first nine only one was a 
boy. The mother of all these looked upon a household as some¬ 
thing vital and florid right out of the magnificence of a stirring 
cosmos. There was something of freedom and expansiveness even 
in the names she gave them. When everybody round about was 
naming children Isaiah, Ebenezer, Rebecca, or Leah, she named 
hers Roselba (my mother), Sylvester Byron, Lucinda, Elizabeth 
Alverta, Cora Ellen. Her family was a tribe pushing up into full 
life. It called for the ministrations of more than one mother, and 
the eldest daughter became a kind of associate mother entrusted 
with keeping track of as many as possible. 

Something of this long childhood experience of being always 
entrusted with life, of being always thoughtful about someone 
other than herself, was in everything she later did in her own 
household. She had three sons. Out of the depths of her dark eyes 
—that with her cheerful countenance made her a woman of un¬ 
pretentious beauty—she expressed her constant preoccupation with 
giving these sons more of a push into the world than she herself 
had known. 

It was not easy. For she had become a bride in the devastating 
years of President Grant’s administration when the country seemed 
to be in the numbness of final death. Everybody needed the fruit 
jars, milk crocks, and butter jars that her husband turned in his 
bluebird potshop, but nobody possessed money. 

And if the general atmosphere was dispiriting, the specific little 
world in which she put in her days could scarcely be regarded as 
a luxurious center of life. The log house in which she lived for 
many years had a great fireplace in which either coal or wood could 
be burned, a wide flagstone hearth, an oak floor of boards of enor¬ 
mous width covered with a rag carpet woven at a neighbor’s house, 
side walls covered with flowered paper that went in and out in 
waves over the logs to the wide border of flowers of deeper color 
at the top, and a ceiling of neatly hewn whitewashed beams and 
whitewashed rough boards—the under side of the upstairs floor. 

Beside a bright blue batten door that led to the kitchen was a 
shelf on which a Waterbury clock announced the hours with 
whirring bangs, and the seconds with ticktocks that could be heard 
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upstairs through the cracks. And opposite the fireplace by a win¬ 
dow where the sun shone in, there was a triangular flower stand 
that rose in terraced shelves to make a kind of half-pyramid four 
or five feet high of fuchsias and bleeding heart and geraniums and 
begonias and night-blooming cereus and ferns and other plants 
grown for their foliage alone. 

In this world she moved energetically and always with an aware¬ 
ness that said, “Of course, we are hoping for something better.” 
Her young life had been nourished on the stories of neighbor boys 
who had marched away and done great things on the battlefield, 
and she saw no reason why a woman might not proceed as if there 
were still important concerns to be occupied with. Occasionally 
she did one thing that gave her a look of importance in my eyes: 
she took her place in a sidesaddle decorated with red and tan 
needlepoint—or something of the sort—high on a somewhat angu¬ 
lar horse, and with a long loose riding-skirt covering even the toe 
of her one foot that was in the stirrup, rode away to a meeting of 
some kind. My notions of great personages came from the Bible, 
or the pictures in the back of it, and when I saw her high on the tall 
horse I always thought of some beautiful queen on a camel. 

2 

Since her sons were going to be living where there would be per¬ 
sons of gentility, she thought they ought to be well grounded in 
essentials. If one of them slammed a door, or let it slam, he went 
immediately back and opened it and then closed it appropriately. 
When a son was ready to go to a neighbor s house to carry a mes¬ 
sage, he had to repeat to his mother what he was going to say when 
he got there. And when he returned he did not report approximately 
what the neighbor said, but gave it precisely, and in the neighbor s 
exact words—an experience that was almost more than the equiv¬ 
alent of a college education. 

Where she got her understandings of how people in other and 
greater places surely must act, I was never able to learn. But she 
said she wanted her sons to have “behavior” that would stand 
them in good stead anywhere, and on the assumption that she 
knew something of what that would be, she proceeded. She had a 
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backlog in etiquette that if we thought enough about other people, 
we d probably do about the right thing ourselves. 

We bounced up from our chairs when older people came into the 
room, and begged them to sit. We spoke with respectfulness to 
every adult human being. And we were expected to appear in 
clean clothes and with what she called “becomingness” when we 
went where other people were assembled. When we were in our 
Sunday best and there had been heavy summer rains that had left 
the hill and hollow roads gutters and loblolly, she insisted that we 
pick our way along the roadside so that our shoes would not be all 
mud when we reached the church. Although I hit upon the less 
genteel way of carrying my shoes and socks and enjoying the 
elemental feel of the soft mud squashing up between my toes, and 
then washing my feet in the cool water below a spring within sight 
of the church, putting on my shoes, and appearing as mudless as 
if I had walked all the way on Fifth Avenue, I did accept her prin¬ 
ciple of making as decent an appearance as circumstances would 
allow. 

Nor would she permit waste. When school might be had for the 
going, it was unpardonable to miss a day unnecessarily. Clothes 
were to be worn with care for their natural life. And food was to 
be eaten. If we did not eat all that was in our dinner buckets at 
school, we carried the scraps home for the dog or the chickens. It 
was a depravity not to be thought of to throw away the tiniest 
morsel of bread. And of course nobody had to be cautioned about 
throwing away cake. 

We heard her admonitions, saw the reasonableness of them, and 
usually accepted them without so much as a question. But there 
was one that I could never accept even in the abstract. Since I was 
much younger than my two brothers, I required special cautioning. 
She told me not to fight. To pick trouble, she said, was very low- 
grade. But I could never see why these two were always mentioned 
together. I never picked trouble; but I had to fight. In the on¬ 
coming world of Coal in which I was obliged to operate, either a 
boy fought or he did not survive. 

When a blustering ruffian of my own years hurried ahead to a 
level spot, turned to block my way, and said, “Here’s where we 
find out whether I’m good, or you,” there was such a healthy 
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satisfaction in bloodying his nose, knocking him down, and sitting 
astride him and cuffing him with energy until he begged for mercy, 
that I always had to go through with it. “I hear you were in a fight 
again,” she would say, looking at me with penetrable sternness 
out of her dark brown eyes; and I would answer, “But I didn’t 
start it.” And there the matter would rest. 

From somewhere she had gained the sure belief, too, that people’s 
lives should include music. A piano was out of the question, but 
an organ was not. She succeeded well enough with my two brothers. 
Eventually they played two or three different instruments in pub¬ 
lic, and one of them directed a stirring military band in college. 
For seventeen weeks the same teacher who had taught them strug¬ 
gled with me, and my mother daily released me from all other 
duties for a time in order that I might practice. Eventually she 
heard me floundering through the easy parts of “The Beautiful 
Blue Danube Waltzes” with long clumsy fingers—while the birds 
sang alluringly everywhere outside, or the Plymouth Rock and 
Brown Leghorn roosters met at their boundary line within full 
view of where I labored, and waged one of the decisive battles of 
the world. I worked conscientiously, but rebelliously. 

I never knew where my mother learned of my true state of mind, 
for I was careful not to tell her. But one day when I had poison 
ivy on the back of my neck and she was bathing it in cool water and 
sugar of lead she said, “Son, you don’t have to take the organ les¬ 
sons if you don’t want to.” I was so overjoyed that I generously 
volunteered to take up the fife instead. With the money for three 
organ lessons, I could get a fife in rosewood. 

The whole of her sense of entrustment was revealed when she 
sat in the crackling midwinter firelight. The light spread out and 
upward from the fireplace and made the beams and ceiling boards 
very white over her head, and touched the great semi-pyramid of 
blooming flowers behind her with brightness out of a spring dawn. 
While she sat erect and contemplative, everybody including my 
father, who at other times seemed more or less her equal—shrank 
into subordination. 

She could never remain inactive long, and while my father sat 
with his page twisted round to catch the light and read with great 
concentration, and the others of us cracked nuts or popped corn 
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or hung apples from the enormous hewn log that supported the 
chimney above the fireplace so that they would come down just close 
enough to sizzle and roast without burning—or burning the string 
—she knitted away at a mitten or crocheted a shawl or did other 
“easy” work that she left for evenings. But there in the firelight, 
even while she worked, she was the custodian and guarantor of 
life—there in a room where most things were either her blood or 
her handiwork. 

3 

Just as sure, too, as her feeling of entrustment was her sense of 
practical adequacy. Her world was not a world of gadgets; there 
was little “to do with.” But a part of the business of being intel¬ 
ligent, she supposed, was to make much of little. When she and 
her father-in-law philosophized together, she always approved his 
remark that the true pioneer could go into the woods with an axe, 
horse, and a plow shovel, and proceed to the growing of a crop and 
the establishment of a farm. She thought a woman likewise should 
be resourceful. 

So she made any garment worn by a man or a woman—including 
a man’s cap and a woman’s hat. She knitted or crocheted mittens, 
mufflers, socks and stockings, shawls, wristlets, fascinators, ear- 
muffs, and lace of amazing beauty. She made, too, all kinds of 
woven or hooked or plaited rugs, quilts of the most complicated 
design and recurrences of color, crazy-quilts of ingenious varia¬ 
tions in fancy stitching, stand covers, table covers. When a boy 
needed a suit of clothes, she carefully studied an old suit and 
then made the new one. Her aptitude seemed most startling, though, 
when she saw casually at church a new style of hood which she 
liked, and went home and proceeded to make one. 

In addition to the everyday cooking done in a household, she 
made all sorts of jellies of the clearest colors and the most trembling 
consistency, grape marmalade, blackberry and raspberry jam, 
strawberry preserve, peach butter, the special Ohio kind of apple 
butter, melting yellow cakes with deep icing, mincemeat of her 
own proportioning that all the neighbors bought ravenously from 
her as long as she would sell, butter with such a distinct tastiness 
that an important industrialist who had know her when he was a 
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boy had her—through some arrangement that he was able to 
make—provide him with a pound every week until she was eighty- 
five years old. But the dish which she herself professed greatest 
pride in was a strangely pungent pie made of green tomatoes and 
half-ripened grapes, and spices, including nutmeg. 

Her day began at four-thirty in the morning, summer and winter, 
and ended whenever there was a stopping place in her work. Yet 
she never worked at anything as if it were the only thing she had 
in mind. She would pick up a volume from the table when she 
was tidying the living room, see something that interested her, 
drop into a chair, read the shortest possible section that would 
enable her to understand, and then go on with her work. But there 
was a cheeriness in her face which told that something out of 
the book had contributed to the encompassing enterprise of her 
life. 

After she had taken a nap on a couch at noon—and there was no 
noise—she would sit up with startling suddenness and move off 
vivaciously into her work as if the nap had only given her a little 
clearer view of what she must always be about. She was quick¬ 
tempered, but always after the flash of hotness over the immedi¬ 
ately vexing matter, she seemed more than ever a contemplative 
person occupied with inclusive concerns. 

In her capacity to hurry and to think at the same time she 
equaled any commanding general. If a family came just at meal¬ 
time, she revealed a kind of magical dexterity in bringing a meal 
together for extra people in the twinkling of an eye. Xor was 
she flustered by people who were supposed to be important. A 
Governor of Ohio walked through the mud before daylight one 
morning to see her. He was a big boyish person who knew country 
life and country people, and was known to her somewhat through 
her sons. He went to the back door in the foggy half-light, and 
when she answered his knock he asked her if it would be possible 
for a hungry man to get a handout of some kind. “I guess it will,” 
she replied: “so come on in.” And then as he stood like a giant 
chuckling affectionately over her she added, “But for a half cent 
Id box your ears for coming to the back door.” Whereupon he 
became for the rest, of his life a kind of fourth son in his devotion 
to her. 
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Since I was the youngest I was in time much in her immediate 
world after my brothers had more or loss left it. It was then that 
I began to see the importance of the contemplative and less ob¬ 
vious side of her life. In solitude she considered the place that 
such a humble life as hers held in the world. The best she could do 
was to send emissaries out. That was what she had been busy 
doing. She said little, but sometimes she said enough to reveal her 
true intent. In a letter that through all the years escaped destruc¬ 
tion she once wTOte, “Xow* it affords me great pleasure to deny my¬ 
self for my sons.” 

And once when w'e were alone and I had fallen full length and 
had struck my head with a terrific jolt and she thought I was at the 
end of my life, though I was only dazed, I heard her say, when 
she thought she spoke alone to the Infinite out of her heartbreak, 
what she thought of me, and of my brothers, and of the purpose of 
living. 

But when the emissaries had gone, here she would be still— 
probably, for she as well as my father was of a tough breed. She 
would have to know how to live in solitude. And it was her ade¬ 
quacy in solitude that became more and more noticeable. It was 
in her manner while she worked; it was in her face when she re¬ 
flected; it was in her eyes when she turned to you with a look 
that seemed to come from the experience of a thousand centuries. 

I first noticed this depth from which she looked when we one 
morning picked berries together in the late dewiness down by the 
deep woods below the locust thicket where the sun scarcely entered. 
We had filled one large bucket and I took it to the house to empty 
it. When I returned, the birds were singing in every treetop, the 
crows scolded in the locusts, and two great turkey buzzards sat 
on the leaning steeple of a white oak so near that I could study 
their bare red vulture heads. My mother stood obliviously with 
one arm outstretched to a briar bending with berries, intent in 
reflection. Suddenly I was seized by a strange conviction that I 
had never seen her before; that she was a woman out of the Bible. 
that she was neither young nor old, but only representative and 
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timeless. But when she saw me there in the edge of the walnut-tree 
shade, and asked me what time it was up at the house, we were 
both back where obviously we belonged. 

There was nothing morbid in her solitude. It was only that she 
did not always feel sure of herself in the noisiness of big gatherings, 
and she did feel sure of herself when she could work things out 
alone. In consequence, she let her husband represent her more and 
more at gatherings, until in the end she quit going altogether. She 
had to write at least three letters every Sunday, anyhow. Thus it 
came logically that for twenty-one years in her late life she was 
never off the Ridge where she lived. 

In these years she developed a great serenity. She was a part of 
something expressed everywhere about her. She would stop when 
she walked, look about in content at the clouds, and the wind in 
the trees, and the sun on the hillsides, and then stand contempla¬ 
tively for minutes. She would put her hand against the stout trunk 
of a pushing young shell-bark hickory, look at it as if she and the 
tree were on very good terms, and then walk on without a word. 

She became, too, without any noticeable effort on her part, a 
special friend of creatures—a custodian of good relations between 
them and the representatives of mankind round about. Cows thrust 
their heads through the bars to have her—and no one else—sooth¬ 
ingly rub their faces. When she started on one of her afternoon or 
Sunday morning walks out to the woods pasture, where there was 
a long vista through the hills, her hens would come running, some¬ 
times half flying, until they were a great accompanying body. They 
were not hungry; they were expecting no feed; they only chose to 
go along. In winter she hung ears of yellow corn in an apple tree 
by the front porch and tacked strips of suet to the body of the tree 
and had several pairs of cardinals for company throughout the 
season. 

And the environs of the house every spring and summer became 
a bustling wren sanctuary. If she hung her raincoat on the out- 
kitchen porch and left it there for a few days, there was certain to 
be a wren’s nest in one of the pockets. When she put a cracked 
old-style iron teakettle on a low shelf in the coal house, she dis¬ 
covered within a day or tw'o that a wren was using the wide spout 
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as an entrance and was building a nest. She could lift the lid later 
and exhibit the wren family. 

Once when she was eighty she said a bit proudly to one of her 
sons, “Come out here to the milk bench and 1 11 show you some¬ 
thing.*’ She had turned a milk crock upside down and one edge of 
it extended an inch or two over the end of the bench. Within 
twenty-four hours a wren was building a nest under the crock. 
And now when she unhesitantly turned the crock up, seven lively- 
looking young wrens, about ready to fly, watched her intently, but 
did not move. She had been turning the crock up for a look at 
least once every day. 

She knew, too, where to find every beautiful thing that existed 
in her world. She knew which redbuds in the thicket always 
bloomed a little ahead of the others, which dogwoods first began to 
lose their greenish cast and become pure white, where to find the 
prize patch of sweet williams, when to look for the black-haw 
bush in full bloom, when to expect the first odor of locust blossom, 
when in July to watch for an unfailing field lily on the hillside, 
where always to find the softest and greenest moss, where to look 
for the first maple branch that bespoke autumn, where to go for 
flint stones that had the most interesting spiral markings on them. 

Whenever her friends from town came to see her—and they 
were always coming, as many as fifteen or twenty on one Sunday 
afternoon—she reverted to her more customary role of giver. They 
walked out to the locust trees, on out to the woods pasture, down 
to a romantic old orchard close in the hollow where one could still 
find fragments of Staffordshire blue tableware by the site of an 
early house, back up the hill to sit for a time in a clean pasture 
field and enjoy such quiet as they did not know existed. And 
when they were ready to go she placed something in their hands to 
be carried away—some fruit, some bittersweet, some slips of 
ruddier begonia, something out of the vegetable garden, some 
flowers from the profusion in which they grew from the first 
peonies to the last chrysanthemums. 

To give—was not that what life was? That was the easy sum¬ 
mary : twenty years or so given to younger sisters and the like; two 
thirds of a century and a little more given to her own family. She 
had given. 
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But what she had achieved within herself seemed more. In a 
world where life was always hard and often cruel, she met the 
requirements without ever flinching, without ever thinking of 
running away to some remote place in pursuit of an evasive happi¬ 
ness. Just to have remained steadfast in itself would have been 
much. But she persisted until she made a greater usefulness of the 
hard conditions. She persisted until she saw herself in relation to 
things, to all things, and, right where she stayed, came to know 
the deeps of a serenity from \vhich she could look out on whatso¬ 
ever and be undismayed. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. How many sentences of this essay concern the life of the mother 
before her marriage? How much do you find out about her childhood? 
Why isn’t this earlier period treated more fully? 

2. How much Is written about the early married life of the mother? 
Surely this part of her life was more important than the proportion 
of material indicates. What about the relative emphasis? 

3. Why did the mother teach her boys “manners”? What was her 
central point of approach? Does the writer give this material in a 
general manner or in specific details? 

4. Show how the writer demonstrates his mother's consideration for 
others and her thoughtfulness. How does he show her determined 
nature? What other qualities marked her character? 

5. What is the total picture of the mother? How would you indi¬ 
cate what she was? Does the writer see into the heart and quality of 
her life? What are the incidents of her old age used to indicate? What 
had she achieved within herself? 

6. Does the relatively great emphasis on the old age of the mother 
with the scant attention paid her young womanhood have any bearing 
on the total intent of this essay? Is it just that the writer “knew more” 

about the latter material? Is this a biography? 

L Does the essay take on a genuine wholeness? Does it achieve the 
harmony and beauty of a work of art? Compare it in this regard with 
what you consider the best selections in this book. What is the main 
source of interest in the essay? 

8. The writer calls his mother “a woman out of the Bible. ’ What 
floes he mean? What kind of mental association does he have? The 
Bible, too, in “Proverbs,” presents a picture of a virtuous, industrious. 
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thoughtful wife. How much do you find in common between this 
woman of the Old Testament and the Midwestern pioneer mother? 

A virtuous woman who can find? 

For her price is far above rubies. 

The heart of her husband trusteth in her, 

And he shall have no lack of gain. 

She doeth him good and not evil 
All the days of her life. 

She seeketh wool and flax. 

And worketh willingly with her hands. 

She is like the merchant-ships; 

She bringeth her food from afar. 

She riseth also while it is yet night, 

.-Xnd giveth meat to her household, 

And their task to her maidens. 

She considereth a field, and buyeth it: 

With the fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard. 

She girdeth her loins with strength. 

And maketh strong her arms. 

She perceiveth that her merchandise is profitable: 

Her lamp goeth not out by night. 

She layeth her hands to the distaff. 

And her hands hold the spindle. 

She spreadeth out her hand to the poor; 

Yea, she reacheth forth her hands to the needy. 

She is not afraid of the snow for her household; 

For all her household are clothed with scarlet. 

She maketh for herself carpets of tapestry; 

Her clothing is fine linen and purple. 

Her husband is known in the gates, 

When he sitteth among the elders of the land. 

She maketh linen garments and selleth them; 

And delivereth girdles unto the merchant. 

Strength and dignity are her clothing; 

.And she laugheth at the time to come. 

She openeth her mouth with wisdom; 

And the law of kindness is on her tongue. 

She looketh well to the ways of her household, 

And eateth not the bread of idleness. 

Her children rise up, and call her blessed; 

Her husband also, and he praiseth her, saying: 

“Many daughters have done virtuously. 

But thou excellest them all.” 

Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain: , 

But a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised. 
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Give her of the fruit of her hands; 

And let her works praise her in the gates. 


JOHN GILLEY 

Charles JV. Eliot 

To BE absolutely forgotten in a few years is the common fate of 
mankind. Isaac Watts did not exaggerate when he wrote; 

Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 

Bears all its sons away: 

They fly forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day. 

With the rarest exceptions, the death of each human individual 
IS followed in a short time by complete oblivion, so far as living 
human memories are concerned. Even family recollection or tradi¬ 
tion quickly becomes dim, and soon fades utterly away. Few of us 
have any clear transmitted impression of our great-grandparents: 
some of us could not describe our grandparents. Even men ac¬ 
counted famous at their deaths slip from living memories and 
become mere shadows or word-pictures—shadows or pictures 
which too often distort or misrepresent the originals. Not one 
human being in ten million is really long remembered. For the 
mass of mankind absolute oblivion, like death, is sure. But what if 
it is? Should this indubitable fact affect injuriously the mortal 
life in this world of the ordinary human being? Not at all. For 
most men and women the enjoyments, interests, and duties of this 
world are just as real and absorbing, at the moment, as they would 
be if the enjoying, interested, and dutiful individuals could imagine 
that they were long to be remembered on this earthly stage. A 
few unusually imaginative and ambitious persons are doubtless 
stimulated and supported by the hope of undying fame—a hope 
which in the immense majority of such cases proves to be a pure 
delusion. The fact is that fore-looking is not » common occupation 

From the Century Ma%azine, November, 1899. Used by permission of, and 
arrangement with, D. Appleton-Ccnlury Company, Inc. 
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of the human mind. We all live, as a rule, in the present and the 
past, and take very little thought for the future. Now, in estimating 
the aggregate well-being and happiness of a community or a na¬ 
tion, it is obviously the condition of the obscure millions, who are 
sure to be absolutely forgotten, that it is most important to see 
and weigh aright; yet history and biography alike neglect these 
humble, speechless multitudes, and modern fiction finds it profit¬ 
able to portray the most squalid and vicious sides of the life of 
these millions rather than the best and the commonest. Thus the 
facts about the life of the common multitude go unobserved, or at 
least unrecorded, while fiction paints that life in false colors. 

This little book describes with accuracy the actual life of one 
of the to-be-forgotten millions. Is this life a true American type? 
If it is, there is good hope for our country. 

John Gilley was born February 22, 1822, at the Fish Point on 
Great Cranberry Island, Maine, whither his mother, who lived 
on Baker’s Island, had gone to be confined at the house of Mrs. 
Stanley, a mid-wife. Baker’s Island lies nearly four miles from the 
island of Mount Desert. It is a roundish island, a little more than 
half a mile long from north to south, and a little less than half a 
mile wide from east to west. At low tide it is connected with an¬ 
other much larger island called Little Cranberry, by a reef and 
bar about a mile long; but by half-tide this bar is entirely covered. 
Almost all the coasting vessels which come from the westward, 
bound to the Bay of Fundy or to the coast of Maine east of French¬ 
man’s Bay, pass just outside of Baker’s Island; and, as this island 
has some dangerous ledges near it, the United States built a light¬ 
house on its highest part in the year 1828. The island has no good 
harbor; but in the summer small vessels find a safe anchorage on 
the north side of it, except in easterly storms. The whole shore of 
the island is bare rock, and the vegetation does not approach the 
ordinary level of high water, the storm-waves keeping the rocks 
bare far above and behind the smooth-water level of high tide. 
There are many days in every year when it is impossible to land 
on the island or to launch a boat from it. In the milder half of 
the year the island Is of course a convenient stopping-place for 
offshore fishermen, for it is several miles nearer the fishing-grounds 
than the harbors of Mount Desert proper. In the first years of this 
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century the island was uninhabited, and was covered by a growth 
of good-sized trees, both evergreen and deciduous. 

About the year 1812, \\ illiam Gilley of Xorwood’s Cove, at the 
foot of Somes Sound on its west side, and Hannah Lurvey, his 
wife, decided to move on to Raker’s Island with their three little 
children and all their goods. Up to that time he had got his living 
chiefly on fishing or coasting vessels; but, like most young men 
of the region, he was also something of a wood-cutter and farmer. 
He and his wife had already accumulated a little store of house¬ 
hold goods and implements, and tools for fishing and farming. 
They needed no money wherewith to buy Baker's Island. There it 
lay in the sea, unoccupied and unclaimed; and they simply took 
possession of it. 

William Gilley was a large, strong man, six feet tall, and weigh¬ 
ing over two hundred pounds. His father is said to have come from 
Great Britain at fourteen years of age, Hannah Gilley was a robust 
woman, who had lived in Xewburyport and Ryfield, Massachusetts, 
until she was thirteen years old, and had there had much better 
schooling than was to be had on the island of IMount Desert. She 
was able to teach all her children to read, write, and cipher; and 
all her life she valued good reading, and encouraged it in her 
family. Her father, Jacob Lurvey, was born in Gloucester, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, and married Hannah Boynton of Byfield. The name 
Lurvey is a good transliteration of the German Loewe, which is 
a common name among German Jews; and there is a tradition in 
the Lurvey family that the first Lurvey, who emigrated to Mas¬ 
sachusetts in the seventeenth century, was of Jewish descent and 
came from Archangel in Russia. It is noticeable that many of the 
Lurveys have Old Testament names, such as Reuben, Levi, 
Samuel, Isaac, and Jacob, and that their noses tend to be aquiline. 
This was the case with most of the children of William and Han¬ 
nah Gilley. The father of Hannah served in the Revolutionary army 
as a boy. He lived to the age of ninety-two, and had ten children 
and seventy-seven grandchildren. The Lurveys are therefore still 
numerous at South-West Harbor and the vicinity. 

For William Gilley the enterprise of taking possession of Baker’s 
Island involved much heavy labor, but few unaccustomed risks. 
For Hannah, his wife, it was different. She already had three little 
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children, and she was going to face for herself and her family a 
formidable isolation which was absolute for considerable periods 
in the year. Moreover, she was going to take her share in the severe 
labors of a pioneering family. Even to get a footing on this wooded 
island—to land lumber, live stock, provisions, and the implements 
of labor, and to build the first shelter—was no easy task. A small, 
rough beach of large stones was the only landing-place, and just 
above the bare rocks of the shore was the forest. However, health, 
strength, and fortitude were theirs; and in a few years they had 
established themselves on the island in considerable comfort. Nine 
more children were born to them there; so that they ultimately had 
a family of twelve children, of whom six were sons and six 
daughters. .Ml these children grew to maturity. Fortunately, the 
eldest child was a girl, for it was the mother that most needed help. 
Three of the children are still (1899) living, two of them over 
eighty years of age and one over ninety. Nine of the twelve chil¬ 
dren married, and to them were born fifty-eight children, of whom 
forty-five are still living. 

John Gilley was the tenth child and also the youngest son, and 
when he was born the family had already been ten years on the 
island, and had transformed it into a tolerable farm. When he be¬ 
gan to look about him, his father was keeping about six cows, a 
yoke of oxen, two or three young cattle, about fifty sheep, and 
three or four hogs. Several of the children were already con¬ 
tributing by their labor to the support of the family. The girls, by 
the time they were twelve years old, were real helpers for the 
mother. They tended the poultry, made butter, and spun wool. The 
boys naturally helped in the work of the father. He, unaided ex¬ 
cept by his boys, had cleared a considerable portion of the island, 
burning up in so doing a fine growth of trees—spruce, fir, birch, and 
beech. With his oxen he had broken up the cleared land, hauled off 
part of the stones and piled them on the protruding ledges, and 
gradually made fields for grass and other crops. In the earlier 
years, before flour began to be cheap at the Mount Desert “stores,* 
he had even raised a little wheat on the island; but the main crops 
besides hay were potatoes and other vegetables for the use of the 
family and cattle. The son is still living who carried a boat-load 
of wheat to Somesville, had it ground and sifted into three grades, 
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and carried all three back to the island for winter use. The potato- 
bug and potato-rot were then unknown, and the island yielded any 
wished-for amount of potatoes. The family often dug from two to 
three hundred bushels of potatoes in a season, and fed what they 
did not want to their cattle and hogs. 

Food at the island was habitually abundant. It was no trouble 
to get lobsters. No traps were needed ; they could be picked up in 
the shallow water along the rocky shore. Fresh fish were always to 
be easily procured, except in stormy weather and in cold and windy 
February and March. A lamb could be killed at any time in the 
summer. In the fall, in sorting the flock of sheep, the family killed 
from ten to fifteen sheep; and what they could not use as fresh 
mutton they salted. Later in the season, when the weather turned 
cold, they killed a “beef-critter,*' and sometimes two when the 
family grew large. Part of this beef was salted, but part was kept 
frozen throughout the winter to be used fresh. Seabirds added to 
their store of food. Shooting them made sport for the boys. Ducks 
and other sea-fowl were so abundant in the fall that the gunners 
had to throw away the bodies of the birds, after picking off all the 
feathers. The family never bought any salt pork, but every winter 
made a year’s supply. Although codfish were easily accessible, the 
family made no use of salt cod. They preferred mackerel, which 
were to be taken in the near waters in some month of every year. 
They had a few nets, but they also caught mackerel on the hook. 
Inuring the summer and early autumn the family had plenty of 
fresh vegetables. 

For clothing the family depended mostly on wool from their own 
sheep. They used very little cotton. There were spinning-wheels 
and looms in the house, and the mother both spun and wove. Flax 
they raised on the island, and from it made a coarse kind of linen, 
chiefly for towels. They did, however, buy a cotton warp, and 
filled it with wool, thus making a comfortable sort of sheet for 
winter use or light blanket for summer. The wool of at least fifty 
sheep was used every year in the household, when the family had 
grown large. The children all went barefoot the greater part of 
the year; but in the winter they wore shoes or boots, the eldest 
brother having learned enough of the shoemaker’s art to keep the 
family supplied with footwear in winter. At that time there were 
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no such things as rubber boots, and the family did not expect to 
have dry feet. 

Their uses for money were few; but some essentials to comfort 
they must procure at the store, seven miles away at South-West 
Harbor, in return for money or its equivalent. Their available re¬ 
sources for procuring money were very much like those of similar 
families today in the same neighborhood. They could sell or ex¬ 
change butter and eggs at the store, and they could sell in Boston 
dried fish and feathers. One of John’s elder brothers shot birds 
enough in a single year to yield over a hundredweight of feathers, 
worth fifty cents a pound in Boston. The family shipped their 
feathers to Boston every year by a coasting vessel; and this prod¬ 
uct represented men’s labor, whereas the butter and eggs repre¬ 
sented chiefly the women’s labor. The butter was far the best of 
the cash resources; and so it remains to this day in these islands. 
It sold in the vicinity at twelve and a half cents a pound. There was 
one other source of money, namely, smoked herring. The herring 
which abound in these waters had at that time no value except for 
bait; but smoked herring could be sold in New York, which was the 
best market for them, at from seventy-five cents to one dollar and 
ten cents a box, each box holding half a bushel. The herring were 
caught, for the most part, in gill-nets; for there were then no 
weirs and no seines. The family had their own smoke-house, and 
made the boxes themselves from lumber which was sawed for them 
at the Somesville or the Duck Brook saw-mill. Each of these saw¬ 
mills was at least nine miles distant from Baker’s Island; so that 
it was a serious undertaking, requiring favorable weather, to boat 
the lumber from the mill and land it safely at the rough home beach. 
The family nailed the boxes together, out of the sawed lumber 
in the early fall, and packed them with the fragrant fish; and then 
some coasting vessel, usually a schooner owned in a neighboring 
island, carried the finished product to distant New York, and 
brought back, after a month or two, clear cash to pay for the 
winter’s stores. 

In this large and united family the boys stayed at home and 
worked for their parents until they were twenty-one years of age, 
and the girls stayed at home until they were married and had homes 
of their own or had come of age. All the boys and three of the girls 
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were ultimately married. The three girls who did not marry went 
away from home to earn money by household labor, factory work, 
nursing, or sewing. It was not alt work for the children on the 
island, or, indeed, for the father and mother. In the long winter 
evenings they played checkers and fo.\ and geese; and the mother 
read to the family until the children grew old enough to take their 
share in reading aloud. Out of doors they played ball, and in winter 
coasted on the snow. The boys, as soon as they were ten or tweh’e 
years of age, were in and out of boats much of the time, and so 
attained that quick, instinctive use of oar, sail, and tiller in which 
lies safety. When they grew older they had the sport of gunning, 
with the added interest of profit from the feathers. Their domestic 
animals were a great interest as well as a great care. Then, they 
always had before them some of the most splendid aspects of 
nature. From their sea-girt dwelling they could see the entire 
hemisphere of the sky; and to the north lay the grand hills of 
Mount Desert, with outline clear and sharp when the northwest 
Wind blew, but dim and soft when southerly winds prevailed. In 
every storm a magnificent surf dashed up on the rock-bound isle. 
In winter the low sun made the sea toward the south a sheet of 
shimmering silver; and all the year an endless variety of colors, 
shades, and textures played over the surfaces of hills and sea. 
The delight in such visions is often but half conscious in persons 
who have not the habit of reflection; but it is nevertheless a real 
source of happiness, w'hich is soon missed when one brought up 
amid such pure and noble scenes is set down among the straitened, 
squalid, ugly sights of a city. On the whole, the survivors of that 
isolated family look back on their childhood as a happy one; and 
they feel a strong sense of obligation to the father and mother— 
particularly to the mother, because she was a person of excellent 
faculties and an intellectual outlook. Like most of her people for 
two generations, she was a member of the Congregational Church; 
and in the summer-time she took the eldest children nearly every 
Sunday in mild weather to the church at South-W^est Harbor, going 
seven miles each way in an open boat. To be sure, the minister 
faught that hell was paved with infants’ skulls, and descriptions 
of hell-fire and the undying worm formed an important part of 
every discourse. Some of the children supposed themselves to ac- 
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cept what they heard at church; but the mother did not. She 
bought books and read for herself; and by the time she had borne 
half a dozen children she could no longer accept the old beliefs, 
and became a Universalist, to which more cheerful faith she ad¬ 
hered till her death. 

It is obvdous that this family on its island domain was much more 
self-contained and independent than any ordinary family is today, 
even under similar circumstances. They got their fuel, food, and 
clothing as products of their own skill and labor, their supplies 
and resources being almost all derived from the sea and from their 
own fields and woods. In these days of one crop on a farm, one trade 
for a man, and factory labor for whole families, it is not probable 
that there exists a single .American family which is so little de¬ 
pendent on exchange of products, or on supplies resulting from the 
labor of others, as was the family of William and Hannah Gilley 
from 1812 to 1842. It should also be observed that sea-shore people 
have a considerable advantage in bringing up boys, because boys 
who become good boatmen must have had an admirable training in 
alertness, prompt decision, resource in emergencies, and courageous 
steadiness in difficulties and dangers. The shore fisherman or 
lobsterman on the coast of Maine, often going miles to sea alone in 
a half-decked boat, is liable to all sorts of vexatious or formidable 
weather changes—in summer to fog, calms, and squalls, in winter 
to low-lying icy vapor, blinding snow, and the sudden northwester 
at zero, against which he must beat homeward with the flying 
spray freezing fast to hull, sails, and rigging. The youth who learns 
to wring safety and success out of such adverse conditions has been 
taught by these struggles with nature to be vigilant, patient, self- 
reliant, and brave. In these temperate regions the adverse forces of 
nature are not, as they sometimes are in the tropics, irresistible 
and overwhelming. They can be resisted and overcome by man; 
and so they .develop in successive generations some of the best 
human qualities. 

It resulted from the principles in which the children had been 
brought up that no one of the boys began to save much of anything 
for himself until he was twenty-one years of age. It was therefore 
1843 before John Gilley began to earn money on his own account. 
Good health, a strong body, skill as a sailor, and some knowledge 
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of farming, stock-raising, and fishing, he had acquired. In what 
way should he now begin to use these acquisitions for his own ad¬ 
vantage? A fortunate change in his father s occupation fifteen years 
before probably facilitated John's entrance on a career of his own, 
William Gilley had been appointed light-keeper in 1828, with a 
compensation of three hundred and fifty dollars a year in mone\', 
the free occupation of a house, and all the sperm-oil he could use in 
his household. He held this place until the year 1849, when, on the 
coming into power of the Whig party, he was turned out and a 
Whig was appointed in his place. Perhaps in recognition of his long 
service, it was considerately suggested to him that he might retain 
his position if he should see fit to join the dominant party; but to 
this overture he replied, with some expletives, that he would not 
change his political connection for all the lighthouses in the United 
States. Now, three hundred and fifty dollars a year in cash, besides 
house and light, was a fortune to any coast-of-Maine family 
seventy years ago,—indeed, it still is,—and William Gilley un¬ 
doubtedly was able to lay up some portion of it, besides improving 
his buildings, live stock, boats, tools, and household furniture. 
From these savings the father was able to furnish a little money 
to start his sons each in his own career. This father was himself 
an irrepressible pioneer, always ready for a new enterprise. In 
1837, long before he was turned out of the lighthouse, he bought 
for three hundred dollars Great Duck Island, an uninhabited island 
about five miles southwest of Baker’s Island, and even more dif¬ 
ficult of access, his project being to raise live stock there. Shortly 
after he ceased to be light-keeper, when he was about sixty-three 
years old, and his youngest children were grown up, he went to 
live on Great Duck, and there remained almost alone until he was 
nearly eighty years of age. His wife Hannah had become somewhat 
infirm, and was unable to do more than make him occasional visits 
on Duck Island. She died at sixty-nine, but he lived to be ninety- 
two. Each lived in their declining years with one of their married 
sons, Hannah on Little Cranberry and William on Baker’s. Such 
IS the natural mode of taking care of old parents in a community 
where savings are necessarily small and only the able-bodied can 
really earn their livelihood. 

John Gilley’s first venture was the purchase of a part of a small 
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coasting schooner called the Preference, which could carry about 
one hundred tons, and cost between eight and nine hundred dollars. 
He became responsible for one-third of her value, paying down 
one or two hundred dollars, which his father probably lent him! 
For the rest of the third he obtained credit for a short time from 
the seller of the vessel. The other two owners were men who be¬ 
longed on Great Cranberry Island. The owners proceeded to use 
their purchase during all the mild weather—perhaps six months of 
each year—in carrying paving-stones to Boston. These stones, un¬ 
like the present rectangular granite blocks, were smooth cobble¬ 
stones picked up on the outside beaches of the neighboring islands. 
They of course were not found on any inland or smooth-water 
beaches, but only where heavy waves rolled the beach-stones up 
and down. The crew of the Preference must therefore anchor her 
off an exposed beach, and then, with a large dory, boat off to her 
the stones which they picked up by hand. This work was possible 
only during moderate weather. The stones must be of tolerably 
uniform size, neither too large nor too small; and each one had to 
be selected by the eye and picked up by the hand. When the dory 
W’as loaded, it had to be lifted off the beach by the men standing 
in the water, and rowed out to the vessel; and there every single 
stone had to be picked up by hand and thrown on to the vessel. A 
hundred tons having been thus got aboard by sheer hard work of 
human muscle, the old craft, which was not too seaworthy, was 
sailed to Boston, to be discharged at w'hat was then called the 
“Stone Wharf*’ in Charlestown. There the crew threw the stones 
out of her hold on to the wharf by hand. They therefore lifted and 
threw these hundred tons of stone three times at least before they 
were deposited on the city’s wharf. The cobblestones were the main 
freight of the vessel; but she also carried dried fish to Boston, and 
fetched back goods to the island stores of the vicinity. Some of the 
island people bought their flour, sugar, dry-goods, and other family 
stores in Boston through the captain of the schooner. John Gilley 
soon began to go as captain, being sometimes accompanied by the 
other owners and sometimes by men on wages. He was noted 
among his neighbors for the care and good judgment with which 
he executed their various commissions, and he knew himself to be 
trusted by them. This business he followed for several years, paid 
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off his debt to the seller of the schooner, and began to lay up money. 
It was an immense satisfaction to him to feel himself thus estab¬ 
lished in an honest business which he understood, and in which he 
was making his way. There are few solider satisfactions to be won 
in this world by anybody, in any condition of life. The scale of the 
business—large or small—makes little difference in the measure of 
content. 

At that time—about 1843 to 1850—there were very few guides 
to navigation between Mount Desert and Boston compared with 
the numerous marks that the government now maintains. Charts 
were lacking, and the government had issued no coast-pilot. 
Blunt’s Coast-Pilot was the only book in use among the coastwise 
navigators, and its description of the coast of Maine, New Hamp¬ 
shire, and Massachusetts was very incomplete, though tolerably 
accurate in the few most important regions. It was often anxious 
business for the young owners of an old, uninsured vessel to en¬ 
counter the various weather of the New England coast between 
the first of April and the first of December. Their all and sometimes 
their lives were at stake on their own prudence, knowledge, and 
skill. None of them had knowledge of navigation in the technical 
sense; they were coasting sailors only, who found their way from 
point to point along the shore by practice, keen observation, and 
good memory for objects once seen and courses once safely steered. 
The young man who can do this work successfully has some good 
grounds for self-respect. At this business John Gilley laid up 
several hundred dollars. In a few years he was able to sell the 
Preference and buy half of a much better vessel called the Express. 
She was larger, younger, and a better sailer, and cost her purchasers 
between fifteen and sixteen hundred dollars. He followed the same 
business in the Express for several years more, laying her up in the 
late autumn and fitting her out again every spring. The winters he 
generally spent with his father and mother, or with one of his 
married brothers; but even in such periods of comparative repose 
he kept busy, and was always trying to make a little money. He was 
fond of gunning, and liked it all the better because it yielded 
feathers for sale. In December, 1853, he was staying with his 
brother Samuel Gilley on Little Cranberry Island, and gunning as 
usual; but his brother observed that he did not sell the feathers 
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which he assiduously collected. That winter there was a school¬ 
teacher from Sullivan on Little Cranberry, who seemed to be an 
intelligent and pleasing girl. He made no remarks on the subject to 
his brother; but that brother decided that John was looking for a 
wife—or, as this brother expressed it at the age of eighty-two, 
“John was thinking of looking out for the woman: he saved his 
feathers—and actions speak louder than words.” Moreover, he sold 
his vessel at Rockland, and found himself in possession of nine or 
ten hundred dollars in money, the product of patient industry, and 
not the result of drawing a prize or two in the fishing lottery. In 
the following spring he went with six or seven other men, in a low- 
priced fishing-vessel of about thirty-five tons which his brother 
Samuel and he had bought, up the Bay of Fundy and to the banks 
between Mount Desert and Cape Sable, fishing for cod and had¬ 
dock. Every fortnight or three weeks the brothers came home to 
land their fish and get supplies; but the schoolmistress had gone 
home to Sullivan. During that spring John Gilley crossed more than 
once to Sutton’s Island, an island about a mile long, which lies 
between the Cranberry Islands and the island of Mount Desert, 
with its long axis lying nearly east and west. On this island he 
bought, that season, a rough, neglected farm of about fifty acres, 
on which stood a house and barn. It was a great undertaking to 
put the buildings into habitable condition and clear up and improve 
the few arable fields. But John Gilley looked forward to the task 
with keen interest and a good hope, and he had the definite purpose 
of providing here a permanent home for himself and a wife. 

When cold weather put an end to the fishing season, John Gilley, 
having provided all necessar> articles for his house, sailed over to 
Sullivan, distant about eighteen miles, in his fishing-vessel and 
brought back to the home on Sutton’s Island Harriet Bickford 
Wilkinson, the schoolmistress from Sullivan. The grandfather of 
Harriet Wilkinson came to Sullivan from Portsmouth, New Hamp¬ 
shire, in 1769, and her mother’s family came from York, Maine. 
The marriage took place on December 25, 1854, when John was 
thirty-two and Harriet was twenty-five; and both entered with 
joy upon married life at their own island farm. She was a pretty 
woman, but delicate, belonging to a family which was thought to 
have a tendency to consumption. In the summer of 1855 he spent 
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about half his time on this same vessel which had brought home 
his wife, and made a fair profit on the fishing; and the next year 
he sometimes went on short trips of shore fishing, but that was the 
last of his going away from the farm. Whatever fishing he did 
afterward he did in an open boat not far from home, and he went 
coasting no more. A son was born to them, but lived only seven 
months; and soon the wife's health began to fail. A wife's sickness, 
in the vast majority of families, means first, the loss of her labor 
in the care and support of the household, and secondly, the neces¬ 
sity of hiring some woman to do the work which the wife cannot do. 
This necessity of hiring is a heavy burden in a family where little 
money is earned, although there may be great comfort so far as 
food, fire, and clothing are concerned. His young wife continuing to 
grow worse, John Gilley tried all means that were possible^ to 
him to restore her health. He consulted the neighboring physicians, 
bought quantities of medicine in great variety, and tried in every 
way that love or duty could suggest to avert the threatening blow. 
It was all in vain. Harriet Gilley lived only two years and a half 
after her marriage, dying in June, 1857. At this period, his ex¬ 
penses being large, and his earning power reduced, John Gilley was 
forced to borrow a little money. The farm and the hou.schold equip¬ 
ment had absorbed his whole capital. 

On April 27, 1857, there came from Sullivan, to take care of 
Harriet, Mary Jane Wilkinson, her cousin. This cousin was only 
twenty-one years of age: but her father was dead, and her mother 
had married again. She had helped her mother till she was almost 
twenty-one years of age, but now felt free. Until this cousin came, 
nieces and a sister of John Gilley had helped him to take care of 
his dying wife. The women relatives must always come to the aid 
of a family thus distressed. To help in taking care of the farm and 
m fishing, John Gilley habitually hired a man all through the 
season, and this season of 1857 the hired man was his wife’s 
brother. When Harriet Gilley died, there was still the utmost need 
of a woman on the farm : so Mary Jane Wilkinson stayed during 
the summer and through the next winter, and before the end of 
that winter she had promised to marry John Gilley. There were at 
that time eight houses on Sutton’s Island, and more permanent 
residents than there are now. Mary Jane Wilkinson was fond of 
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the care of animals and of farm duties in general. She found at the 
farm only twelve hens, a cow, and a calf, and she set to work at 
once to increase the quantity of live stock; but in April, 1858, 
she returned to her mother’s house at West Gouldsboro’, that she 
might prepare her wardrobe and some articles of household linen. 
When, later in the season, John Gilley came after Mary Jane Wil¬ 
kinson at Jones’s Cove, he had to transport to Sutton’s Island, 
besides Mary Jane’s personal possessions, a pair of young steers, 
a pig, and a cat. They were married at North-East Harbor by 
Squire Kimball, in the old tavern on the west side of the harbor, 
in July, 1858; and then these two set about improving their con¬ 
dition by unremitting industry and frugality, and an intelligent 
use of every resource the place afforded. The new wife gave her 
attention to the poultry and made butter whenever the milk could 
not be sold as such. The price of butter had greatly improved since 
John Gilley was a boy on Baker’s Island. It could now be sold 
at from twenty to twenty-five cents a pound. In summer Squire 
Kimball, at the tavern, bought their milk. All summer eggs could 
be sold at the stores on the neighboring islands; but in the fall it 
was necessary to send them to Boston. During the fishing season 
the husband frequently went for fish in an open boat with one 
sail; but he no longer absented himself from home for weeks at a 
time. His labor on the farm was incessant. On the crest of the island 
a small field had been cleared by the former occupant of the house. 
With the help of a yoke of oxen John Gilley proceeded to add to 
this field on the east and on the west. The piles of stones w’hich he 
heaped up on the bare ledges remain to this day to testify to his 
industry. One of them is twenty-four feet long, fifteen feet wide, 
and five feet high. In after years he was proud of these piles, re¬ 
garding them as monuments to his patient industry and persever¬ 
ance in the redemption, or rather creation, of this precious mowing- 
field. 

In these labors three or four years passed away, when the Civil 
War broke out, and soon, linseed-oil becoming scarce, porgy-oil 
attained an unheard-of value. Fortunately for the New England 
shore people, the porgies arrived in shoals on the coast in every 
season for rather more than ten years. At various places along the 
shore from Long Island Sound to the Bay of Fundy, large factories 
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were built for expressing the oil from these fish; but this was an 
industry which could also be well conducted on a small scale with 
a few nets, a big kettle, and a screwpress worked by hand. For an 
enterprising and energetic man here was a new chance of getting 
profit from the sea. Accordingly, John Gilley, like thousands of 
other fishermen along the New England coast, set up a small porgy- 
oil factory, and during the porgy season this was his most profitable 
form of industry. During the last part of the war porgy-oil sold 
at a dollar or even a dollar and ten cents a gallon. The chum, or 
refuse from the press, was a valuable element in manure. .All of 
John Gilley’s porgy-chum went to enrich his precious fields. We 
may be sure that this well-used opportunity gave him great satis¬ 
faction. 

The farm, like most farms on the Maine shore, not sufficing for 
the comfortable support of his family, John Gilley was always 
looking for another industry by which he could add to his annual 
income. He found such an industry in the manufacture of smoked 
herring. This was at that time practiced in two ways among the 
island people. Fresh herring were caught near home, and were im¬ 
mediately corned and smoked; and salted herring brought from 
the Magdalen Islands were bought by the vessel-load, soaked in 
fresh water to remove a part of the salt, and then smoked. John 
Gilley built a large smokehouse on his shore close to a safe and 
convenient anchorage, and there pursued the herring business in 
both forms, whenever supplies of herring could be obtained. This 
IS an industry in which women can bear a part. They can pull out 
the gills and string the wet fish on the sticks by which they are 
hung up in the smoke-house; and they can pack the dried fish into 
the boxes in which they are marketed. So the wife and the eldest 
daughter, as time went on, took a hand in this herring work. The 
sawed lumber for the boxes was all brought from the saw-mill at 
the head of Somes Sound, eight miles away. The men did that 
transportation, and nailed the boxes together. It was characteristic 
of John Gilley that he alw’ays took pains to have his things better 
than anybody else’s. He was careful and particular about all his 
work, and thoroughly believed in the good results of this pains¬ 
taking care. He was always confident that his milk, butter, eggs, 
fowls, porgy-oil, and herring were better than the common, and 
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were worth a higher price; and he could often induce purchasers 
to think so, too. 

Of the second marriage there came three girls, who all grew to 
maturity, and two of whom were married in due season ; but when 
John Gilley was seventy-four years old he had but tw’o grandchil¬ 
dren, of whom the elder was only eight years old, his fate in this 
respect being far less fortunate than that of his father. Late mar¬ 
riage caused him to miss some of the most exquisite of natural hu¬ 
man delights. He could not witness the coming of grandchildren to 
maturity. He had the natural, animal fondness—so to speak—for 
children, the economic liking for them as helpers, and the real love 
for them as affectionate comrades and friends. 

The daughters were disposed to help in the support of the family 
and the care of the farm. The eldest went through the whole course 
of the Normal School at Castine, and became a teacher. The 
youngest was best at household and farm work, having her father’s 
head for business. The other daughter was married early, but had 
already gone from her father’s house to Little Cranberry Island as 
a helper in the family of the principal store-keeper on that island. 
Since the household needed the assistance of another male, it was 
their custom to hire a well-grown boy or a man during the better 
part of the year, the wages for such services being not more than 
from fifteen to twenty dollars a month in addition to board and 
lodging. 

Although the island lay much nearer to the shores of Mount 
Desert than Baker’s Island did, the family had hardly more inter¬ 
course with the main island than William Gilley’s family on Baker’s 
Island had had a generation before. They found their pleasures 
chiefly at home. In the winter evenings they read aloud to one an¬ 
other, thus carrying down to another generation the habit which 
Hannah Lurvey Gilley had established in her family. The same 
good habit has been transmitted to the family of one of John 
Gilley’s married daughters, where it is now in force. 

In the early autumn of 1874 a serious disaster befell this in¬ 
dustrious and thriving family. One evening Mr. and Mrs. Gilley 
were walking along the southern shore of the island toward a 
neighbor’s house, when John suggested that it was time for Mary 
Jane to get the supper, and for him to attend to the fire in the 
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smoke-house, which was full of herring hung up to smoke, and 
also contained on the floor a large quantity of packed herring, the 
fruit of the entire summer’s work on herring. The smoke-house was 
large, and at one end there stood a carpenter’s bench with a good 
many tools. It was also used as a place of storage for rigging, 
anchors, blocks, and other seamen's gear. Mrs. Gilley went home 
and made ready the supper. John Gilley arranged the fire as usual 
in the smoke-house, and went up to the house from the shore. As 
the family were sitting at supper, a neighbor, who had been calling 
there and had gone out, rushed back, exclaiming, -‘Your smoke¬ 
house is all afire!” So indeed it was; and in a few minutes John 
Gilley’s chief investment and all his summers work went up in 
flames. The whole family ran to the scene, but it was too late to 
do more than save the fish-house which stood near. John opened 
the door of the smoke-house and succeeded in rescuing a pair of 
oiled trousers and his precious compass, which stood on a shelf by 
the door. Everything else was burned up clean. John said but little 
at the moment, and looked calmly on at the quick destruction ; but 
when he went to bed that night, he broke down and bewailed his 
loss with tears and sobs. He had lost not only a sum of money which 
was large for him,—perhaps five hundred dollars,—but, what was 
niore, he had lost an object of interest and affection, and a means 
of livelihood which represented years of patient labor. It was as 
if a mill-owner had lost his mill without insurance, or the owner of 
a noble vessel had seen her go down within sight of home. This was 
the only time in all their married life that his wife ever saw him 
overcome by such emotion. In consequence of this disaster, it was 
necessary for John Gilley, in order to buy stores enough for the 
ensuing winter, to sell part of the live stock off his farm. This fact 
shows how close may be the margin of livelihood for a family on the 
New England coast which really owns a good deal of property and 
>s justly held by its neighbors to be well off. If the cash proceeds of 
a season’s work are lost or destroyed, extraordinary and undesirable 
nieans have to be taken to carry over the family to another season. 
This may happen to a healthy, industrious, frugal household. 
Much worse, of course, may happen in consequence of sudden 
disaster in an unthrifty or sickly family. The investments of poor 
nien are apt to be very hazardous. They put their all into farming- 
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tools or live stock ; they risk everything they have on an old vessel 
or a single crop, and therefore on the weather of a single season; 
with their small savings they build a barn or a smoke-house, which 
may be reduced to ashes wdth all its contents in fifteen minutes. 
Insurance they can seldom afford. If the investments of the rich 
were as hazardous as are those of the poor, theirs would be a lot 
even more worrisome than it is now. 

The smoke-house was never rebuilt. At first the money to rebuild 
was lacking, and later a new prospect opened before the family. 
After the fire John Gilley went more into cows and less into fat 
oxen. Hitherto he had always kept a good yoke of oxen and some 
steers, and he had been accustomed to do their hauling and plow¬ 
ing for all the families on the island. Thereafter he generally had 
as many as five cows, but often only a single young ox to do the 
hauling for the island. He always trained his oxen himself, and 
had pleasure in the company of these patient and serviceable 
creatures. 

In 1880 the Gilleys on Sutton’s Island heard that three “West¬ 
erners,” or “rusticators” had bought land at North-East Harbor. 
One was said to be a bishop, another the president of a college, and 
the third and earliest buyer a landscape-gardener—whatever that 
might be. It was even reported that one of these pioneers had 
landed on the western end of Sutton’s Island and walked the length 
of the island. The news was intensely interesting to all the in¬ 
habitants. They had heard of the fabulous prices of land at Bar 
Harbor, and their imaginations began to play over their own pas¬ 
tures and wood-lots. John Gilley went steadily on his laborious and 
thrifty way. He served the town in various capacities, such as 
selectman and collector of taxes. He was one of the school com¬ 
mittee for several years, and later one of the board of health. He 
was also road surveyor on the island—there being but one road, 
and that grass-grown. As a town officer John Gilley exhibited the 
same uprightness and frugality which he showed in all his private 
dealings. To be chosen to responsible office by his fellow-townsmen, 
every one of whom knew him personally, was to him a source of 
rational gratification ; and in each of his offices he had occasion to 
enlarge his knowledge and to undertake new responsibilities. 

In 1884 the extreme western point of Sutton’s Island was sold to 
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a “Westerner/’ a professor in Harvard College, and shortly after 
a second sale in the same neighborhood was effected ; but it was not 
until 1886 that John Gilley made his first sale of land for sum¬ 
mering purposes. In the next year he made another sale, and in 
1894 a third. The prices he obtained, though moderate compared 
with the prices charged at Bar Harbor or North-East Harbor, were 
forty or fifty times any price which had ever been put on his farm 
by the acre. Being thus provided with what was for him a con¬ 
siderable amount of ready money, he did what all his like do when 
they come into possession of ready money—he first gave himself 
and his family the pleasure of enlarging and improving his house 
and other buildings, and then lent the balance on small mortgages 
on village real estate. Suddenly he became a prosperous man, at 
ease, and a leader in his world. Ltp to this lime, since his second mar¬ 
riage, he had merely earned a comfortable livelihood by diversified 
industry; but now he possessed a secured capital in addition to his 
farm and its buildings. .‘\t last, he was highly content, but never¬ 
theless ready as ever for new undertakings. His mind was active, 
and his eye and hand were steady. 

When three cottages had stood for several years on the eastern 
foreside of North-East Harbor,—the nearest point of the shore of 
Mount Desert to Sutton’s Island,—John Gilley, at the age of 
seventy-one, undertook to deliver at these houses milk, eggs, and 
fresh vegetables every day, and chickens and fowls when they 
were wanted. This undertaking involved his rowing in all weathers 
nearly two miles from his cove to the landings of these houses, and 
back again, across bay waters which are protected indeed from the 
heavy ocean swells, but are still able to produce what the natives 
call “a big chop.” Every morning he arrived with the utmost 
punctuality, in rain or shine, calm or blow, and alone, unless it 
blew heavily from the northwest (a head wind from Sutton’s), or 
his little grandson—his mate, as he called the boy—wanted to 
accompany him on a fine, still morning. Soon he extended his trips 
to the western side of North-East Harbor, where he found a much 
larger market for his goods than he had found thirty-five years 
before, when he first delivered milk at Squire Kimball’s tavern. 
This business involved what was new work for John Gilley, 
namely, the raising of fresh vegetables in much larger variety and 
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quantity than he was accustomed to. He entered on this new work 
with interest and intelligence, but was of course sometimes de¬ 
feated in his plans by wet weather in spring, a drought in sum¬ 
mer, or by the worms and insects which unexpectedly attacked his 
crops. On the whole he was decidedly successful in this enterprise 
undertaken at seventy-one. Those who bought of him liked to deal 
with him, and he found in the business fresh interest and pleasure. 
Not many men take up a new out-of-door business at seventy, and 
carry it on successfully by their own brains and muscles. It was 
one of the sources of his satisfaction that he thus supplied the two 
daughters who still lived at his house with a profitable outlet for 
their energies. One of these—the school-teacher—^was an excellent 
laundress, and the other was devoted to the work of the house and 
the farm, and was helpful in her father’s new business. John Gilley 
transported the washes from North-East Harbor and back again 
in his rowboat, and under the new conditions of the place washing 
and ironing proved to be more profitable than school-keeping. 

In the fall of 1896 the family which had occupied that summer 
one of the houses John Gilley was in the habit of supplying with 
milk, eggs, and vegetables, and which had a young child dependent 
on the milk, lingered after the other summer households had de¬ 
parted. He consented to continue his daily trips a few days into 
October that the child’s milk might not be changed, although it was 
perfectly clear that his labor could not be adequately recompensed. 
On the last morning but one that he was to come across from the 
island to the harbor a strong northeast wind was blowing, and 
some sea was running through the deep passage between Sutton’s 
Island and Bear Island, which he had to cross on his way to and 
fro. He took with him in his boat the young man who had been 
working for him on the farm the few weeks past. They delivered 
the milk, crossed to the western side of North-East Harbor, did 
some errands there, and started cheerfully for home, as John 
Gilley had done from that shore hundreds of times before. The 
boy rowed from a seat near the bow, and the old man sat on the 
thwart near the stern, facing the bow, and pushing his oars from 
him. They had no thought of danger, but to ease the rowing they 
kept to windward under Bear Island, and then pushed across the 
deep channel, south by west, for the western point of Sutton’s 
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Island. They were more than half-way across when, through some 
inattention or lack of skill on the part of the young man in the 
bow, a sea higher or swifter than the rest threw a good deal of 
water into the boat. John Gilley immediately began to bail, and 
told the rower to keep her head to the waves. The overweighted 
boat was less manageable than before, and in a moment another 
roller turned her completely over. Both men clung to the boat and 
climbed on to her bottom. She drifted away before the wind and 
sea toward South-West Harbor. The oversetting of the boat had 
been seen from both Bear Island and Sutton's Island: but it was 
nearly three quarters of an hour before the rescuers could reach 
the floating boat, and then the young man, though unconscious, 
was still clinging to the boat’s keel, but the old man, chilled by 
the cold water and stunned by the waves which beat about his 
head, had lost his hold and sunk into the sea. In half an hour John 
Gilley had passed from a hearty and successful old age in this 
world, full of its legitimate interests and satisfactions, into the 
voiceless mystery of death. No trace of his body was ever found. 
It disappeared into the waters on which he had played and worked 
as boy and man all his long and fortunate life. He left his family 
well provided for, and full of gratitude and praise for his honorable 
career and his sterling character. 

This is the life of one of the forgotten millions. It contains no 
material for distinction, fame, or long remembrance; but it does 
contain the material and present the scene for a normal human 
development through mingled joy and sorrow, labor and rest, ad¬ 
versity and success, and through the tender loves of childhood, 
maturity, and age. We cannot but believe that it is just for count¬ 
less quiet, simple lives like this that God made and upholds this 
earth. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Why shouldn’t this biography begin with the words, “John Gil¬ 
ley,” in paragraph four? What is achieved by the first three para¬ 
graphs? Are they “moralizing” paragraphs? How are they related to 
the ending of the essay? How do the beginning and ending support 
and fit in with the main body of material? Does the essay have unity? 

2. Can the life of a common man be interesting to a reader? Is this 
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essay essentially a biography of John Gilley? If so, why should such a 
man as Charles W. Eliot take the time and trouble to write it? If not, 
what is the central purpose of the essay? What do you think attracted 
the writer to the subject? Read the biography of Charles W. Eliot in 
the Dictionary oj American Biography. 

3. Do you find the style of this essay appropriate to the subject 
matter? Consider the wording, the sentences, the whole structure of 
the essay. How would you describe the style? 

4. Mark off the material which is directly about John Gilley. What 
percentage of the essay is it? What is the subject matter of the rest 
of the essay? Is it about a way of life? Is the material descriptive of 
the family life, ancestry, and geography a legitimate part of the bi¬ 
ography? How clear a picture of the man Gilley emerges from this 
essay? Could you write as vivid a character study of him as Hazlitt 
writes of Hamlet? Discuss the possibilities. 

5. How many different narrative incidents are related from the life 
of Gilley? W'hich ones receive the greatest emphasis? Why? 

6. Would you call Gilley’s life a happy one? a successful one? a 
useful one? What is the author’s view? Do you agree with him? 

7. Compare Gilley’s life with that of Mr. Brown’s mother in these 
respects. What are the most striking similarities and differences be¬ 
tween these two persons’ lives? 

8. Compare the writing problems of the two authors of these bio¬ 
graphical essays. Mr. Brown centers his material on the old age of 
his subject, while Mr. Eliot centers his much more definitely on the 
youth and young manhood of his. Can you explain and justify this 
difference? Which author uses the more concrete detail and illustra¬ 
tion? 

9. Look over the other biographical essays in this volume. How 
much variety of treatment and selection of material do they illustrate? 
How diverse can biography be in purpose? Study the variety of bio¬ 
graphical anecdotes (even autobiographical anecdotes could be in¬ 
cluded) used in these various essays. Read half a dozen of the short 
poetical biographies in Edgar Lee Masters’ Spoon River Anthology 
(They are reprinted in many anthologies, such as Louis Untermeyer’s 
Modern American Poetry). Can the essence of a biography be given 
in fourteen lines? 
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ROBERT E. LEE: THE PATTERN OF A LIFE 

Douglas Southall Freeman 

At last, on October 12, daylight came. The watchers stirred and 
stretched themselves and made ready to give place to those who had 
obtained a little sleep. Out of the windows, across the campus, the 
students began to move about, and after a while they straggled 
down to the chapel to pray for him. Now it was nine o'clock, and a 
quarter past. His old opponent, Grant, was sitting down comfort¬ 
ably to breakfast in the White House. With ax or saw or plow or 
pen, the veterans of Lee's army were in the swing of another day’s 
work. For him it was ended, the life of discipline, of sorrow, and 
of service. The clock was striking his last half-hour. In some corner 
of his mind, not wrecked by his malady, he must have heard his 
marching order. Was the enemy ahead? Had that bayoneted host 
of his been called up once again to march through Thoroughfare 
Gap or around Hooker’s flank or over the Potomac into Maryland 
. . . moving . , . moving forward? Or was it that the war was 
over and that peace had come? 

“Strike the tent,” he said, and spoke no more. . . . 

There he lies, now that they have shrouded him, with his massive 
features so white against the lining of the casket that he seems 
already a marble statue for the veneration of the South. His cause 
died at Appomattox; now, in him, it is to have its apotheosis. Others 
survive who shared his battles and his vigils, but none who so 
completely embodies the glamour, the genius, and the graces with 
which the South has idealized a hideous war. His passing sets a 
period to the bloodiest chapter in the history of his country. 

Yet even in the hour of his death there are omens that the future 
of the South is to be built not less on hope than on memory. The 
windows of the chamber do not look to the west but to the sun¬ 
rise. He is not clad in the uniform of his army but in the wedding 
garment he bought when he went, all unwillingly, to the marriage 

From R. B. Lee: A Biography, Charles Scribner’s Sons. Used by permission of 
the author and by permission of, and arrangement with, the publishers. 
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feast in Petersburg and found the city of his last defense breathing 
with new life. Presently, the bells that are tolling his death will 
bring down from the highlands, like the clans at the sound of the 
pibroch, a host of those who had followed his standard. For the 
moment, the first mourners are the students of the college, younger 
brothers of his veterans, and the children of the schools of the 
town, abruptly dismissed from their classes when the first note 
from the church belfry announced his last battle ended. 

Tomorrow a slow-footed procession will form to carry his body 
to the chapel of the college, and the press of the country will be 
praising his feats as a soldier, and his high intellect as a leader, or 
else, once more, will be branding him a traitor. We who have fol¬ 
lowed his career through many pages have already discussed these 
things. Let us speak of them no more, but, ere the silent undertaker 
screws down the lid of the coffin, let us look at him for the last 
time and read from his countenance the pattern of his life. 

Because he was calm when others were frenzied, loving when 
they hated, and silent when they spoke with bitter tongue, they 
shook their heads and said he was a superman or a mysterious 
man. Beneath that untroubled exterior, they said, deep storms 
must rage; his dignity, his reserve, and his few words concealed 
somber thoughts, repressed ambitions, livid resentments. They 
were mistaken. Robert Lee was one of the small company of great 
men in whom there is no inconsistency to be explained, no enigma 
to be solved. What he seemed, he was—a wholly human gentleman, 
the essential elements of whose positive character were two and 
only two, simplicity and spirituality. 

When the nascent science of genetics is developed, Lee will be 
cited in the casebooks along with those who appear in Gallon’s 
Hereditary Genius. For his most conspicuous qualities, it may be 
repeated, were derived in almost equal determinable proportions 
from his parents and from his grandparents. From his grandfather 
Lee, came a sense of system, the power of critical analysis that kept 
him free of illusion, and, along with these, perhaps, his love of 
animals. His good looks were an endowment from his maternal 
grandmother, the “Lowland Beauty” at the sight of whom the grave 
eyes of George Washington are said to have lighted up. To his 
grandfather Carter, Robert E. Lee owed much of the religion in his 
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nature, something of his kindness, his love of family life and his 
devotion to his kin. “Light-Horse Harry" Lee passed on to his 
youngest son his fine physique, his aptitude for military affairs, 
his great intelligence, his daring, his sense of public duty, and the 
charm of manner that made him so readily a captain. The char¬ 
acteristics of his mother that reappear were her religion, her thrift, 
her self-control, her social sense, and her patience in adversity. If 
it seem unscientific, at first glance, to speak with so much assur¬ 
ance of Lee’s inherited characteristics, it may be said that the 
celebrity of his forebears and the diligence of the family gene¬ 
alogists make the facts more apparent than in most cases. Were 
as much known of other great American families as of the Lees, 
as much might be said of their descendants. 

Fortunate in his ancestors, Lee was fortunate most of all in 
that he inherited nearly all their nobler qualities and none of their 
worse. Geneticists will say, perhaps, that this is the explanation of 
genius—a chance combination of genes. Beyond the frontier that 
these pioneers have yet crossed lies the fact that at least four 
generations of the ancestors of Lee, prior to that of his immediate 
grandparents, had all married well. Back to Richard the immi¬ 
grant, whose wife’s family name is unknown, there was not one 
instance in which a direct progenitor of Lee mated with a woman 
of blood and of station below his own. His line was not crossed in 
a century and a half with one that was degenerating. If blood 
means anything, he was entitled to be what he fundamentally was, 
a gentleman. 

The first reference to Robert E. Lee in an extant letter is the 
significant statement of his father that “Robert was always good 
and will be confirmed in his happy turn of mind by his ever- 
watchful and affectionate mother. Does he strengthen his native 
tendency?” Penned when the boy was ten, this language registered 
the impression the absent father had formed when Robert was not 
more than seven years of age. The stamp of character must, then, 
have been upon him from childhood. When he emerges dimly as a 
personality, in the later days of his cadetship at West Point, many 
of his essential qualities are apparent. Thereafter, from the time 
he appears clearly at Cockspur Island and at Fort Monroe, he ex¬ 
hibits every characteristic that later distinguished him. Subse- 
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quent change in his character was negligible and is simply the de¬ 
velopment of the man by challenging circumstance. Of this there 
can be no question. So consistent is the description of the young 
lieutenant of engineers, in the early I830’s, alike by those who be¬ 
came his foes and by those who remained his friends, that one need 
not fear the picture is touched up with the later remembrance of 
qualities the grizzled general displayed when he had endured the 
hard ordeal of the War between the States. 

This early development of character, like everything else that 
relates to Lee as an individual, is easily understood. Despite the 
ill health of the mother and her unhappiness during her pregnancy, 
he had a strong and normal nervous system that was invigorated 
by a simple outdoor life. Although there is no evidence that Mrs. 
Ann Lee had any secret dread that her son would develop the reck¬ 
lessness of his father, there is abundant proof that, with tactful 
wisdom, she inculcated in him from childhood the principles of 
self-control. From earliest adolescence he had upon him the care 
of his mother. George Washington, the embodiment of character, 
was his hero, made real and personal in the environment of Alex¬ 
andria. At West Point his ambition to excel in his class led Lee 
to subject himself willingly and with a whole heart to a discipline 
that confirmed every excellence he had acquired at home. Phys¬ 
ically more developed than most of the cadets, he had from the 
outset a better appreciation of what the training of the academy 
was intended to accomplish. All his early assignments to engi¬ 
neering duty were of a sort to impose responsibility. These circum¬ 
stances did not destroy his sunny exuberance of spirit, but they 
set his character so early and so definitely that it did not change 
with years or woes. 

Whether it was at the Des Moines Rapids, or during his super¬ 
intendency of West Point, or in the president’s house at Washing¬ 
ton College—wherever he was in full four decades when the bur¬ 
den of battle was not on him—an old acquaintance would have ob¬ 
served little difference in his daily outlook, his nature, or his man¬ 
ners. Only in four particulars was the man who went to that last 
vestry meeting at the Episcopal church in Lexington unlike the 
lieutenant who bantered the “Beautiful Talcott” at Old Point in 
the moments he was not watching the contractors who might cir- 
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cumvent the government. His buoyant bearing had given place to 
a calmer cheerfulness, which might have been the case with any 
man who has bridged the chasm that divides the twenties of life 
from the sixties, even though no river of blood has flowed through 
the chasm. Again, the natural dignity of his person had settled 
into a more formal reserve, not because he had become less simple 
in heart or less approachable in manner, but because his conception 
of his duty to promote peace and national unity compelled him to 
put a wall between him and those who might have stirred unhappy 
memories and would certainly have kept open the old wounds of 
fratricidal war had he permitted them to talk of war. Even then 
it is quite likely that some of those who knew him after the war 
mistook their reverence for his reserve. He was changed, also, in 
that, after 1865, he put out of his heart the military career that 
long had fascinated him. All the misgivings he had felt before the 
war regarding the pursuit of arms were confirmed by five years at 
Lexington. He spoke his conviction, as always, when he told young 
Professor Humphreys that the great mistake of his life had been 
in pursuing the education of a soldier, and he was not jesting in 
his encomium to General Ewell on the delights of a civil life. It 
was not by chance that he failed to keep step with the superin¬ 
tendent of V.M.L when the two walked together at the head of 
the column of cadets. 

These things apart, anyone who had worked with him on the 
wharf at Saint Louis would have felt at home in his office in 
Lexington and would have found him the same man in the habits 
of life, in the steady routine, and in the simplicity of spirit that 
were his very ego. He rose early and cheerfully and had his private 
devotions. If he was away from home, he would write his domestic 
letters before breakfast. At the meal hour he would appear 
promptly, with greetings to all and with gentle, bantering re¬ 
proaches for his always tardy wife. Were his food the sumptuous 
fare of bountiful Arlington, he would enjoy and praise each dish, 
eating with heartiness; but, when he sat down to the plain diet 
of the first hard days at Lexington, he showed the same relish 
and made no complaint. 

Family worship over, he would go to w’ork immediately, neatly 
dressed and with the whitest of linens, but never ostentatiously 
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appareled. In his labor he was swift and diligent, prompt and 
accurate, always systematic and instinctively thrifty. His ambi¬ 
tion was in his labor, whatever its nature. He did not covet praise. 
Blushing to receive it, he assumed that others would blush when 
he bestowed it, and he spared what he thought were their feelings, 
though no man was quicker to appreciate and, at the proper time, 
to acknowledge the achievement of others. Place and advancement 
never lured him, except as promotion held out the hope of larger 
opportunity and better provision for his family. Even then he was 
meticulous regarding the methods he would employ to further him¬ 
self financially, and he'would never capitalize his name or draw 
drafts on the good opinion of friends or public. Yet he had all 
his life the desire to excel at the task assigned him. That was the 
urge alike of conscience, of obligation, of his regard for detail, 
and of his devotion to thoroughness as the prime constituent of 
all labor. He never said so in plain words, but he desired every¬ 
thing that he did, whether it was to plan a battle or to greet a 
visitor, to be as nearly perfect as he could make it. No man was 
more critical of his own performance because none demanded more 
of himself. The engineer’s impulse in him was most gratified if 
something was to be created or organized, but, if it concerned 
another’s happiness or had a place in the large design of worth¬ 
while things, he considered the smallest task proper to perform. 
Only the useless was irksome. 

He endured interruption of his work without vexation. Rarely 
was he embarrassed in his dealings with men. He met every visitor, 
every fellow-worker, with a smile and a bow, no matter what the 
other’s station in life. Always he seemed to keep others at a 
judicious distance and did not invite their confidences, but he 
sought as a gentleman to make every right-minded person com¬ 
fortable in his presence. With a tact so delicate that others scarcely 
noticed it, when he was busy he kept conversation to the question 
at issue, and he sought to make his interviews brief; but, even so, 
his consideration for the sensibilities of others cost him many a 
precious hour. Wrangles he avoided, and disagreeable persons he 
usually treated with a cold and freezing courtesy. Should his self- 
control be overborne by stupidity or ill-temper, his eyes would 
flash and his neck would redden. His rebuke would be swift and 
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terse, and it might be two hours or more before he was completely 
master of himself. Whoever visited him meantime would perhaps 
find him irascible, though sure to make amends. Exacting of his 
subordinates, he still reconciled himself often to working with 
clumsy human tools. Resentments he never cherished. When he 
found men unworthy of his confidence, he made it his practice to 
see them as little as possible and to talk to them not at all. Silence 
was one of his strongest weapons. During the war he summarized 
his code when he wrote these words on a scrap of paper that 
nobody saw until after his death: 

“The forbearing use of power does not only form a touchstone, 
but the manner in which an individual enjoys certain advantages 
over others is a test of a true gentleman. 

“The power which the strong have over the weak, the employer 
over the employed, the educated over the unlettered, the expe¬ 
rienced over the confiding, even the clever over the silly—the for¬ 
bearing or inoffensive use of all this power or authority, or a total 
abstinence from it when the case admits it, will show the gentle¬ 
man in a plain light. The gentleman does not needlessly and un¬ 
necessarily remind an offender of a wrong he may have committed 
against him. He cannot only forgive, he can forget; and he strives 
for that nobleness of self and mildness of character which impart 
sufficient strength to let the past be but the past. A true man of 
honor feels humbled himself when he cannot help humbling 
others.” 

Lee sought to conclude his work by early afternoon, even if that 
compelled him to set a late hour for the meal. When dinner was 
done, he was glad of a brief period of relaxation and sometimes of 
a little sleep, usually upright in his chair. Then he sought his daily 
exercise in a ride on his horse. He delighted to have a companion, 
and, if he had one, he talked of pleasant topics. Riding alone, which 
he often did, he would close his mind to the difficulties of the day 
and to the problems of the morrow and would soothe himself with 
the discovered beauties of the country-side. Nothing of a physical 
nature gave him the same thrill as a glowing sunset. Usually, on 
these rides, he paid his calls on the sick and on strangers, as dili¬ 
gently as if he had been the parson of the town. This he regarded 
as one of his social duties, and he discharged it not only with will- 
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ingness but also with satisfaction. Whether his ride included social 
calls or simply carried him to a given objective, he was always on 
the alert for the children, and he never passed them without a 
greeting and, usually, a chat. 

His return home, like all his other movements, was according to 
a precise schedule. Unless a sudden storm detained him, he would 
be at his door promptly at dusk, and would soon be ready for his 
light evening meal—‘‘tea,” as the family called it. The hours then 
belonged to Mrs. Lee, to his children, and to his guests. He would 
read to them or converse cheerfully until bedtime, which was 
usually after ten o'clock. When he retired to his own room, he 
had his evening prayers and was soon asleep. His quarters at Lex¬ 
ington were always as neat as if he were still a cadet at West Point, 
but the only suggestion of the soldier was the army pistol that hung 
in its holster by the head of his bed. After Mrs. Lee’s invalidism 
afflicted her, he rarely went out to social affairs. Before that time 
he sometimes attended her to parties or to dinners, where he 
preferred the company of women to that of men, and that of the 
daughters to the mothers’. Always his address was dignified, but to 
the young girls it was often bantering. Nothing delighted him more 
than gently to tease some blushing young beauty. He had neither 
high wit nor quick repartee, though occasionally he essayed a pun; 
but his smile, his manners, and his quick understanding made him 
socially irresistible. His conversation, however, never turned to 
forbidden topics, nor was there in it anything suggestive or of 
double entendre. In all his letters, and there are several thousand of 
them, as in all his reported conversation, and there are countless 
anecdotes of him, no oath or vulgarism appears. He was clean- 
minded, though definitely and unfeignedly attracted to intelligent, 
handsome women. 

Leaves and furloughs during his army service and vacations after 
the war found him ready to travel, not to distant lands but to the 
spas of Virginia or, better still, to the houses of congenial friends. 
Most of all did he relish a round of visits to his own kin, with whom 
he delighted to talk of the doings of their relatives. Chatter of this 
sort never bored him. Naturally sociable and devoted to his count¬ 
less cousins, he sympathized with all their distresses and rejoiced 
in their little triumphs. Rarely was he too busy, when time allowed 
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of his writing at all, to chronicle every wedding, every birth, every 
journey, every sickness, for the information of his family corre¬ 
spondents. At home, in his earlier periods of leisure, he shared in 
the sports of his sons, and to the end of his life he gave to each of 
his daughters a measure of courtly attention fitted to the tempera¬ 
ment and age of each of them. 

At intervals his habitual cheerfulness was marred by a sense of 
failure. This was most apt to overtake him when he was absent from 
home on long tours of military duty, for his simple naturejjiade him 
dependent on his wife and children. Separated from them he often 
suffered loneliness and sometimes acute nostalgia. On occasion, 
and particularly during the dfficult period when he was struggling 
to settle Mr. Custis’s estate and to repair Arlington in 1857-1859, 
this sense of frustration came upon him even at home. Then he 
would wonder why he did not advance more rapidly in the army 
and would puzzle himself to know how he could make adequate 
provision for his daughters, none of whom, in his heart of hearts, 
he wished to be married. These were the most unhappy times of 
his life, except perhaps those of his occasional illnesses. When 
sick, he would have few words even for his family, and was more 
than apt to lose his grip upon himself in dealing with others. 

This was the pattern of his daily life. There is every reason to 
believe it was the mirror of his own soul. Those who look at him 
through the glamour of his victories or seek deep meaning in his 
silence will labor in vain to make him appear complicated. His 
language, his acts, and his personal life were simple for the un- 
escapable reason that he was a simple gentleman. 

Simple and spiritual—the two qualities which constitute the man 
cannot be separated. The strongest religious impulse in his life was 
that given him by his mother. After that, in youth, he probably 
came most under the indirect influence of Reverend William 
Meade, later bishop, the clergyman who did more than anyone 
else to restore the Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia from 
the ruin that had overtaken it during and after the American 
Revolution. Mr. Meade was rector in Alexandria for only eighteen 
months and then at a time when Robert was too young to heed his 
sermons; but he preached there often during Robert's youth, and 
his spirit dominated the Episcopal Church in Virginia. He was a 
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picturesque personality, one of the prophets of his generation. 
Holding to the beautiful forms of his faith, Mr. Meade breathed 
into its worship an evangelism as ardent as that of the younger 
American denominations. In his eyes, religion concerned itself 
equally with acts and with beliefs. No reformer was ever more 
uncompromising in his denunciation of cards or more unyielding in 
opposition to the old habit the barons of the Northern Neck had 
of staging races and of backing their horses with their dollars. 
None excoriated the stage with warnings more sulphurous than 
did l\Ir. Meade. Had he been sent to idolatrous Israel, he could not 
more solemnly have proclaimed the day of the vengeance of the 
Lord or have portrayed more darkly the fearsome punishment 
visited on the sinner for his hardness of heart. Yet he spoke “com¬ 
fortably to Jerusalem.” He gave the promise of forgiveness to the 
repentant, pictured glowingly to the faithful the bliss of a hard- 
won heaven, and somehow planted in the hearts of the dominant 
class in that section of the Old Dominion a religion of simplicity, 
vigor, and sincerity. 

It is a singular fact that young Robert Lee was not prompted by 
the exhortations of Mr. Meade or of like-minded clergymen to 
submit himself to confirmation. The reason cannot be surmised, 
unless it was that the theology of his youth had a vehemence and 
an emotionalism alien to his nature. He was content until he was 
past forty-five to hold to the code of a gentleman rather than to 
the formal creed of a church. The experiences of the Mexican 
War, the gentle piety of the Fitzhughs at Ravensworth, the ex¬ 
ample and death of Mrs. Custis, the simple faith of Mrs. Lee, and, 
more immediately, the purpose of his daughters to enter into the 
full fellowship of the church induced Lee in 1853 to renew his vows. 
After that time, first his sense of dependence on God for the up- 
rearing of his boys during his long absences from home, and then 
the developing tragedy of the war, deepened every religious im¬ 
pulse of his soul. 

And what did religion imply for him as he sent Pickett’s men up 
Cemetery Ridge, as he rode to the McLean house, as he read of 
Military District No. 1, and as he looked down from the chapel 
platform at the scarred faces and patched garments of his students? 

To answer that question is to employ the terms of a theology 
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that now seems to some outworn and perhaps archaic. It was, 
however, the credo of a man who met the supreme tests of life in 
that he accepted fame without vanity and defeat without repin¬ 
ing. To understand the faith of Robert E. Lee is to fill out the pic¬ 
ture of him as a gentleman of simple soul. For him as for his grand¬ 
father, Charles Carter, religion blended with the code of noblesse 
oblige to which he had been reared. Together, these two forces re¬ 
solved every problem of his life into right and wrong. The clear 
light of conscience and of social obligation left no zone of gray in 
his heart: everything was black or white. There cannot be said 
to have been a “secret” of his life, but this assuredly was the great, 
transparent truth, and this it was, primarily, that gave to his career 
its consistency and decision. Over his movements as a soldier he 
hesitated often, but over his acts as a man. never. There was but 
one question ever: What was his duty as a Christian and a gentle¬ 
man? That he answered by the sure criterion of right and wrong, 
and, having answered, acted. Everywhere the two obligations went 
together; he never sought to expiate as a Christian for what he had 
failed to do as a gentleman, or to atone as a gentleman for what he 
had neglected as a Christian. He could not have conceived of a 
Christian who was not a gentleman. 

Kindness was the first implication of religion in his mind—not 
the deliberate kindness of “good works” to pacify exacting Deity, 
but the instinctive kindness of a heart that had been schooled to 
regard others. His was not a nature to waste time in the per¬ 
plexities of self-analysis; but, if those about him at headquarters 
had understood him better, they might often have asked themselves 
whether, when he brought a refreshing drink to a dusty lieutenant 
who called with dispatches, he was discharging the social duty of a 
host or was giving a “cup of cold water” in his Master’s name. His 
manner in either case would have been precisely the same. 

Equally was his religion expressed in his unquestioning response 
to duty. In his clear creed, right was duty and must be discharged. 
“There is,” he wrote down privately for his own guidance, “a 
true glory and a true honor: the glory of duty done—the honor of 
the integrity of principle.” He probably never summed up this 
aspect of his religion more completely than in that self-revealing 
hour before he started to meet General Grant, when he answered 
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all the appeals of his lieutenants with the simple statement; “The 
question is, is it right to surrender this army? If it is right, then I 
will take all the responsibility.” It was a high creed—right at all 
times and at all costs—but daily self-discipline and a clear sense 
of justice made him able to adhere to it. 

Humility was another major implication of his religion. So lofty 
was his conception of man’s duty to his Maker and to his neighbors, 
so completely did his ambition extend, all unconsciously, into the 
realm of the spirit, that he was never satisfied with what he was. 
Those who stood with him on the red field of Appomattox thought 
that his composure was due to his belief that he had discharged 
his full duty, and in this they were partially correct; but he always 
felt, with a sincerity no man can challenge, that he had fallen im¬ 
measurably short of his ideal of a servant of God. “So humble was 
he as a Christian,” wrote Mrs. Lee on the day of his death, “that he 
said not long ago to me he wished he felt sure of his acceptance. I 
said all who love and trust in the Savior need not fear. He did not 
reply, but a more upright and conscientious Christian never lived.” 

Born of this humility, this sense of unworthiness in the sight of 
God, was the submission to the Divine will that has so often been 
cited in these pages to explain his calmness in hours that would have 
wrecked the self-control of lesser men. There was nothing of blind 
fatalism in his faith. Resignation is scarcely the name for it. Be¬ 
lieving that God was Infinite Wisdom and Eternal Love, he sub¬ 
jected himself to seeming ill fortune in the confidence that God’s 
will would work out for man’s good. If it was a battle that had been 
won, to “Almighty God” he gave the glory; if it was a death that 
had brought grief to the family, he reminded his wife that their 
“Heavenly Father” knew better than they, and that there was 
eternal peace and sure reunion after life. Nothing of his serenity 
during the war or of his silent labor in defeat can be understood 
unless one realizes that he submitted himself in all things faith¬ 
fully to the will of a Divinity which, in his simple faith, was 
directing wisely the fate of nations and the daily life of His chil¬ 
dren. This, and not the mere physical courage that defies danger, 
sustained him in battle; and this, at least equally with his sense 
of duty done, made him accept the results of the war without even 
a single gesture of complaint. 
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Of humility and submission was born a spirit of self-denial that 
prepared him for the hardships of the war and, still more, for the 
dark destitution that followed it. This self-denial was, in some 
sense, the spiritual counterpart of the social self-control his mother 
had inculcated in his boyhood days, and it grew in power through¬ 
out his life. He loved the luxury that wealth commanded. Had he 
been as rich as his grandfather Carter, he would have lived in a 
style as hospitable. Fine horses and handsome clothes and lavish 
entertainments would have been his: Arlington would have been 
adorned; and his daughters would have enjoyed travel and the 
richest comfort. But Arlington was confiscated; its treasures were 
scattered; each stage of his sacrifice for the South brought him 
lower and lower in fortune until he was living in a borrowed tenant 
house and his wife was husbanding the scraps from a pair of 
trousers a farmer’s wife had made for him. His own misfortunes 
typified the fate of the Confederacy and of its adherents. Through 
it all, his spirit of self-denial met every demand upon it, and, even 
after he went to Washington College and had an income on which 
he could live easily, he continued to deny himself as an example to 
his people. Had his life been epitomized in one sentence of the book 
he read so often, it would have been in the words, “If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, 
and follow me.” And if one, only one, of all the myriad incidents of 
his stirring life had to be selected to typify his message, as a man, 
to the young Americans who stood in hushed awe that rainy Octo¬ 
ber morning as their parents wept at the passing of the Southern 
Arthur, who would hesitate in selecting that incident? It occurred 
in northern Virginia, probably on his last visit there. A young 
mother brought her baby to him to be blessed. He took the infant 
in his arms and looked at it and then at her and slowly said, “Teach 
him he must deny himself.” 

That is all. There is no mystery in the coffin there in front of the 
windows that look to the sunrise. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. What kind of particular problem is offered the biographer of 
Robert E. Lee? This essay is hardly intended as a biography. In fact, 
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it is the final chapter in a long, detailed biography (which is 
much worth reading in its entirety). What gives this chapter unity in 
itself? 

2. The style of this essay is much more noble and stately than the 
simple style of Mr. Eliot’s biographical essay. Do you think this style 
is appropriate to its subject? What are some of the elements of gran¬ 
deur and nobility in the writing? Point out specific materials and ele¬ 
ments. 

3. Do you think the opening of this essay is effective? How does 
it give the attitude of the author toward his subject? Do you think 
Mr. Freeman is too reverent in his treatment of Lee? 

4. What is the significance of the recurrence of phrases like “stamp 
of character,” “principles of self-control,” “pattern of a life”? What 
do they tell of the scope and limitations of the author in this essay? 
How far does the author want to go in demonstrating the “oneness” 
of Lee’s life? Could there have been such “little difference in his daily 
outlook, his nature, or his manners”? 

5. The author follows Lee through a “day,” indicating the quality 
of Lee’s character by the manner of treatment. How can he do this? He 
takes no one day, at no particular time in Lee’s life. Is the author 
successful in merging the general and the particular? What proportion 
of the essay is taken up with this study of a typical day? What is 
achieved by the analysis? This passage indicates a high degree of skill 
in the writer and a great mastery of his subject. Study the details of 
his presentation to see how he achieves that skill. 

6. What qualities of Lee’s character receive the greatest emphasis? 
Do many qualities merge into one? How does the next to the last para¬ 
graph, with its simple incident at the close, serve to end the study 
of a great character? Was Lee a religious man? What are the elements 
of that word religious? 

7. Can you point to evidence that this essay is very carefully worked 
out? Is the plan of the whole well done? What about the exactness 
and accuracy of wording? 

8. How does the discussion of heredity and genius in this essay 
conform to that by Dr. Terman in his article? 

9. Would you call Robert E. Lee a great man? a successful man? 
a happy man? How, in these respects would you compare him to John 
Gilley? to Charles Danvin? to Richard Wagner? to Henry David 
Thoreau? How would you estimate Lee’s contribution to America? 

10. What, in your estimation, is the pattern of the most successful 
life? Consider carefully the wide range of possibilities, from Maria 
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to Newton, from Thoreau to Edison, from Giliey to Wagner. Write a 
paper embodying as completely as possible your honest convictions. 


THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF SOCRATES 

Plato 


“In what relation the Apology of Plato stands to the real defence 
of Socrates, there are no means of determining. It certainly agrees in 
tone and character with the description of Xenophon, who says in the 
Memorabilia that Socrates might have been acquitted *if in any mod¬ 
erate degree he would have conciliated the favor of the dicasts’; and 
who informs us in another passage, on the testimony of Hermogenes, 
the friend of Socrates, that he had no wish to live, and that the divine 
sign refused to allow him to prepare a defence, and also that Socrates 
himself declared this to be unnecessary, on the ground that all his life 
long he had been preparing against that hour. For the speech breathes 
throughout a spirit of defiance, 'ut non supplrx out reus sed magistcr 
out dominus videretur esse judicum’ {Cic. dc Oral. i. 54); and the loose 
and desultory style is an imitation of the ‘accustomed manner’ in which 
Socrates spoke in ‘the agora and among the tables of the money-chang¬ 
ers.’ The allusion in the Crito may, perhaps, be adduced as a further 
evidence of the literal accuracy of some parts. But in the main it must 
be regarded as the ideal of Socrates, according to Plato's conception of 
him, appearing in the greatest and most public scene of his life, and 
in the height of his triumph, when he is weakest, and yet his mastery 
over mankind is greatest, and the habitual irony of his life acquires a 
new meaning and a sort of tragic pathos in the face of death. The facts 
of his life are summed up, and the features of his character are brought 
out as if by accident in the course of the defence. The looseness of the 
style, the seeming want of arrangement of the topics, is found to result 
in a perfect work of art, which is the portrait of Socrates.” 

—Benjamin Jovvett, the translator 

Socrates, accused of doing evil, of rejecting the gods worshiped by his 
fellows, and of corrupting young men with false doctrines, defends 
himself before his judges, the citizens of Athens, 

Consisting of the Apology, together with a passage from the Pheedo. Trans¬ 
lated by Benjamin Jowett. 
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How you have felt, O men of Athens, at hearing the speeches of my 
accusers, I cannot tell; but I know that their persuasive words 
almost made me forget who I was, such was the effect of them, 
and yet they have hardly spoken a word of truth. But many as 
their falsehoods were, there was one of them which quite amazed 
me: I mean when they told you to be upon your guard, and not to 
let yourselves be deceived by the force of my eloquence. They ought 
to have been ashamed of saying this, because they were sure to be 
detected as soon as I opened my lips and displayed my deficiency, 
they certainly did appear to be most shameless in saying this, un¬ 
less by the force of eloquence they mean the force of truth; for 
then I do indeed admit that I am eloquent. But in how different a 
way from theirs! Well, as I was saying, they have hardly uttered a 
word, or not more than a word, of truth; but you shall hear from 
me the whole truth: not, however, delivered after their manner, in 
a set oration duly ornamented with words and phrases. No, indeed! 
but 1 shall use the words and arguments which occur to me at the 
moment: for I am certain that this is right, and that at my time of 
life I ought not to be appearing before you, O men of Athens, in 
the character of a juvenile orator: let no one expect this of me. 
And I must beg of you to grant me one favor, which is this. If 
you hear me using the same words in my defense which I have 
been in the habit of using, and which most of you may have heard 
in the agora, and at the tables of the money-changers, or anywhere 
else, I would ask you not to be surprised at this, and not to inter¬ 
rupt me. For I am more than seventy years of age, and this is the 
first time that I have ever appeared in a court of law, and I am 
quite a stranger to the ways of the place; and therefore I would 
have you regard me as if I were really a stranger, whom you wou^ld 
excuse if he spoke in his native tongue, and after the fashion of his 
country: that I think is not an unfair request. Never mind the 
manner, which may or may not be good; but think only of the 
justice of my cause, and give heed to that: let the judge decide 

justly and the speaker speak truly. 

And first, I have to reply to the older charges and to my first 
accusers, and then I will go on to the later ones. For I have had 
many accusers, who accused me of old, and their false charges ave 
continued during many years; and I am more afraid, of them t an 
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of Anytus and his associates, who are dangerous, too, in their own 
way. But far more dangerous are these, who began when you 
were children, and took possession of your minds with their false¬ 
hoods, telling of one Socrates, a wise man, who speculated about 
the heaven above, and searched into the earth beneath, and made 
the worse appear the better cause. These are the accusers whom I 
dread ; for they are the circulators of this rumor, and their hearers 
are too apt to fancy that speculators of this sort do not believe in 
the gods. And they are many, and their charges against me are of 
ancient date, and they made them in days when you were im¬ 
pressible,—in childhood, or perhaps in youth,—and the cause when 
heard went by default, for there was none to answer. .And hardest 
of all, their names I do not know and cannot tell; unless in the 
chance case of a comic poet. But the main body of these slanderers 
who from envy and malice have wrought upon you,—and there are 
some of them who are convinced themselves, and impart their 
convictions to others,—all these, I say, are most difficult to deal 
with; for I cannot have them up here, and examine them, and there¬ 
fore I must simply fight with shadows in my own defense, and 
examine when there is no one who answers. I will ask you then to 
assume with me, as I was saying, that my opponents are of two 
kinds,—one recent, the other ancient; and I hope that you will 
see the propriety of my answering the latter first, for these accusa¬ 
tions you heard long before the others, and much oftener. 

Well, then, I will make my defense, and I will endeavor in the 
short time which is allowed to do away with this evil opinion of me 
which you have held for such a long time and I hope that I may 
succeed, if this be well for you and me, and that my words may find 
favor with you. But I know that to accomplish this is not easy— 
I quite see the nature of the task. Let the event be as God wills: 
in obedience to the law I make my defense. 

I will begin at the beginning, and ask what the accusation is 
which has given rise to this slander of me, and which has en¬ 
couraged Meletus to proceed against me. What do the slanderers 
say ? They shall be my prosecutors, and I will sum up their words 
in an affidavit: “Socrates is an evil-doer, and a curious person, 
who searches into things under the earth and in heaven, and he 
makes the worse appear the better cause; and he teaches the 
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aforesaid doctrines to others.” That is the nature of the accusation, 
and that is what you have seen yourselves in the comedy of Aris¬ 
tophanes, who has introduced a man whom he calls Socrates, going 
about and saying that he can walk in the air, and talking a deal 
of nonsense concerning matters of which I do not pretend to know 
either much or little—not that I mean to say anything disparaging 
of any one who is a student of natural philosophy. I should be very 
sorry if Meletus could lay that to my charge. But the simple truth 
is, O Athenians, that I have nothing to do with these studies. Very 
many of those here present are witnesses to the truth of this, and 
to them I appeal. Speak then, you who have heard me, and tell 
your neighbors, whether any of you have ever known me hold 
forth in few words or in many upon matters of this sort. . . . You 
hear their answer. And from what they say of this you will be able 

to judge of the truth of the rest. 

As little foundation is there for the report that I am a teacher, 
and take money; that is no more true than the other. Although, if 
a man is able to teach, I honor him for being paid. There is Gorgias 
of Leontium, and Prodicus of Ceos, and Hippias of Elis, who go 
the round of the cities, and are able to persuade the young men to 
leave their own citizens, by whom they might be taught for nothing, 
and come to them, whom they not only pay, but are thankful if 
they may be allowed to pay them. There is actually a Parian 
philosopher residing in Athens, of whom I have heard; and I came 
to hear of him in this way: I met a man who has spent a world of 
money on the Sophists, Callias the son of Hipponicus, and knowing 
that he had sons, I asked him: “Callias,” I said, “if your two sons 
were foals or calves, there would be no difficulty in finding some 
one to put over them ; we should hire a trainer of horses, or a farmer 
probably, who would improve and perfect them in their own proper 
virtue and excellence; but as they are human beings, whom are you 
thinking of placing over them? Is there any one who understan s 
human and political virtue? You must have thought about this as 
you have sons; is there any one?” “There is,” he said. Who is 
he>” said I, “and of what country? and what does he charge.^ 
“Evenus the Parian,” he replied; “he is the man, and his charge is 
five min®.” Happy is Evenus. I said to myself, if he really has 
this wisdom, and teaches at such a modest charge. Had i m 
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same, I should have been very proud and conceited; but the truth 
is that I have no knowledge of the kind, O Athenians. 

I dare say that some one will ask the question, ‘‘Why is this, 
Socrates, and what is the origin of these accusations of you: for 
there must have been something strange which you have been 
doing? All this great fame and talk about you would never have 
arisen if you had been like other men: tell us, then, why this is, 
as we should be sorry to judge hastily of you.’’ Now I regard this as 
a fair challenge, and I will endeavor to explain to you the origin 
of this name of “wise," and of this evil fame. Please to attend, then. 
And although some of you may think that I am joking, I declare 
that I will tell you the entire truth. Men of Athens, this reputation 
of mine has come of a certain sort of wisdom which I possess. If 
you ask me what kind of wisdom, I reply, such wisdom as is attain¬ 
able by man, for to that extent I am inclined to believe that I am 
wise; whereas the persons of whom I was speaking have a super¬ 
human wisdom, which I may fail to describe, because I have it not 
myself; and he who says that I have, speaks falsely, and is taking 
away my character. And here, O men of .Athens, I must beg you 
not to interrupt me, even if I seem to say something extravagant. 
For the word which I will speak is not mine. I will refer you to a 
witness who is worthy of credit, and will tell you about my wis¬ 
dom—whether I have any and of what sort—and that witness shall 
be the God of Delphi. You must have known Chaerephon; he was 
early a friend of mine, and also a friend of yours, for he shared in 
the exile of the people, and returned with you. Well, Chsrephon, as 
you know, was very impetuous in all his doings, and he went to 
Delphi and boldly asked the oracle to tell him whether—as I was 
saying, I must beg you not to interrupt—he asked the oracle to 
tell him whether there was any one wiser than I was, and the 
Pythian prophetess answered, that there was no man wiser, 
Chserephon is dead himself, but his brother, who is in court, will 
confirm the truth of this story. 

Why do I mention this? Because I am going to explain to you 
why I have such an evil name. When I heard the answer, I said 
to myself, What can the god mean? and what is the interpretation 
of this riddle? for I know that I have no wisdom, small or great. 
What can he mean when he says that I am the wisest of men ? And 
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yet he is a god and cannot lie; that would be against his nature. 
After a long consideration, I at last thought of a method of trying 
the question. I reflected that if I could only find a man wiser than 
myself, then I might go to the god with a refutation in my hand. 
I should say to him, “Here is a man who is wiser than I am; but 
you said that I was the wisest.” Accordingly I went to one who 
had the reputation of wisdom, and observed to him—his name I 
need not mention; he was a politician whom I selected for examina¬ 
tion—and the result was as follows: When I began to talk with him, 
I could not help thinking that he was not really wise, although he 
was thought wise by many, and wiser still by himself; and I went 
and tried to explain to him that he thought himself wise, but was 
not really wise; and the consequence was that he hated me, and 
his enmity was shared by several who were present and heard me. 
So I left him, saying to myself, as I went away: Well, although I 
do not suppose that either of us knows anything really beautiful 
and good, I am better off than he is,—for he knows nothing, and 
thinks that he knows. I neither know nor think that I know. In 
this latter particular, then, I seem to have slightly the advantage 
of him. Then I went to another who had still higher philosophical 
pretensions, and my conclusion was exactly the same. I made an¬ 
other enemy of him, and of many others beside him. 

After this I went to one man after another, being not unconscious 
of the enmity which I provoked, and I lamented and feared this: 
but necessity was laid upon me,—the word of God, I thought, 
ought to be considered first. .And I said to myself. Go I must to 
all who appear to know, and find out the meaning of the oracle. 
And I swear to you, Athenians, by the dog I swear!—for I must 
tell you the truth—the result of my mission was just this: I found 
that the men most in repute were all but the most foolish; and 
that some inferior men were really wiser and better. I will tell you 
the tale of my wanderings and of the "Herculean” labors, as I 
may call them, which I endured only to find at last the oracle ir¬ 
refutable. When I left the politicians, I went to the poets; tragic, 
dithyrambic, and all sorts. And there, I said to myself, you will be 
detected; now you will find out that you are more ignorant than 
they are. Accordingly, I took them some of the most elaborate 
passages in their own writings, and asked what was the meaning 
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of them—thinking that they would teach me something. Will you 
believe me? I am almost ashamed to speak of this, but still I must 
say that there is hardly a person present who would not have talked 
better about their poetry than they did themselves. That showed 
me in an instant that not by wisdom do poets write poetry, but by 
a sort of genius and inspiration: they are like diviners or sooth¬ 
sayers who also say many fine things, but do not understand the 
meaning of them. And the poets appeared to me to be much in the 
same case ; and I further observed that upon the strength of their 
poetry they believed themselves to be the wisest of men in other 
things in which they were not wise. So I departed, conceiving 
myself to be superior to them for the same reason that I was supe¬ 
rior to the politicians. 

At last I went to the artisans, for I was conscious that I knew 
nothing at all, as I may say, and I was sure that they knew many 
fine things ; and in this I was not mistaken, for they did know many 
things of which I was ignorant, and in this they certainly were 
wiser than I was. Hut I observed that even the good artisans fell 
into the same error as the poets; because they were good workmen 
they thought that they also knew all sorts of high matters, and 
this defect in them overshadowed their wisdom—therefore I asked 
myself on behalf of the oracle, whether I would like to be as I was, 
neither having their knowledge nor their ignorance, or like them 
in both; and I made answer to myself and the oracle that I was 
better off as I was. 

This investigation has led to my having many enemies of the 
worst and most dangerous kind, and has given occasion also to 
many calumnies. And I am called wise, for my hearers always 
imagine that I myself possess the wisdom which I find wanting in 
others: but the truth is, O men of Athens, that God only is wise: 
and in this oracle he means to say that the wisdom of men is little 
or nothing; he is not speaking of Socrates, he is only using my 
name as an illustration, as if he said, He, O men, is the wisest, who. 
like Socrates, knows that his wisdom is in truth worth nothing. And 
so 1 go my way, obedient to the god, and make inquisition into the 
wisdom of any one, whether citizen or stranger, who appears to be 
wise; and if he is not wise, then in vindication of the oracle I show 
him that he is not wise; and this occupation quite absorbs me, and 
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1 have no time to give either to any public matter of interest or to 
any concern of my own, but I am in utter poverty by reason of my 
devotion to the god. 

There is another thingyoung men of the richer classes, who 
have not much to do, come about me of their own accord; they like 
to hear the pretenders examined, and they often imitate me, and 
examine others themselves: there are plenty of persons, as they 
soon enough discover, who think that they know something, but 
really know little or nothing: and then those who are examined by 
them instead of being angry with themselves are angry with me: 
This confounded Socrates, they say; this villainous misleader of 
youth !—and then if somebody asks them, Why, what evil does he 
practice or teach? they do not know, and cannot tell; but in order 
that they may not appear to be at a loss, they repeat ready-made 
charges which are used against all philosophers about teaching 
things up in the clouds and under the earth, and having no gods, and 
making the worse appear the better cause; for they do not like to 
confess that their pretense of knowledge has been detected which 
is the truth : and as they are numerous and ambitious and energetic, 
and are all in battle array and have persuasive tongues, they have 
filled your ears with their loud and inveterate calumnies. And this 
is the reason why my three accusers, Meletus and Anytus and 
Lycon, have set upon me: Meletus, who has a quarrel with me on 
behalf of the poets; Anytus, on behalf of the craftsmen; Lycon, 
on behalf of the rhetoricians; and as I said at the beginning, I can¬ 
not expect to get rid of this mass of calumny all in a moment. 
And this, O men of Athens, is the truth and the whole truth; I 
have concealed nothing, I have dissembled nothing. And yet, I 
know that this plainness of speech makes them hate me, and what 
is their hatrfed but a proof that I am speaking the truth ?—this is 
the occasion and reason of their slander of me, as you will find out 

either in this or in any future inquiry. 

I have said enough in my defense against the first class of my 
accusers; I turn to the second class who are headed by Meletus 
that good and patriotic man, as he calls himself. And now I will 
try to defend myself against them: these new accusers must also 
have their affidavit read. What do they say? Something of this 
sort: That Socrates is a doer of evil, and corrupter of the youth, 
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and he does not believe in the gods of the state, and has other new 
divinities of his own. That is the sort of charge; and now let us 
examine the particular counts. He says that I am a doer of evil, 
who corrupt the youth; but I say, O men of Athens, that Meletus 
is a doer of evil, and the evil is that he makes a joke of a serious 
matter, and is too ready at bringing other men to trial from a 
pretended zeal and interest about matters in which he really never 
had the smallest interest. And the truth of this I will endeavor to 
prove. 

Come hither, Meletus, and let me ask a question of you. You 
think a great deal about the improvement of youth? 

Yes I do. 

Tell the judges, then, who is their improver ; for you must know, 
as you have taken the pains to discover their corrupter, and are 
citing and accusing me before them. Speak, then, and toll the 
judges who their improver is. Observe, Meletus, that you are 
silent, and have nothing to say. Hut is not this rather disgraceful, 
and a very considerable proof of what I was saying, that you have 
no interest in the matter? Speak up, friend, and tell us who their 
improver is. 

The laws. 

But that, my good sir, is not my meaning. I want to know who 
the person is, who, in the first place, knows the laws. 

The judges, Socrates, who are present in court. 

What, do you mean to say, Meletus, that they are able to 
instruct and improve youth? 

Certainly they are. 

What, all of them, or some only and not others? 

All of them. 

By the goddess Here, that is good news! There are plenty of 
improvers, then. And what do you say of the audience,—do they 
improve them ? 

Yes, they do. 

And the senators? 

Yes, the senators improve them. 

But perhaps the ecclesiasts corrupt them?— or do they too im¬ 
prove them ? 

They improve them. 
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Then every Athenian improves and elevates them; all with the 
exception of myself; and I alone am their corrupter ? Is that what 
you affirm? 

That is what I stoutly affirm. 

I am very unfortunate if that is true. But suppose I ask you a 
question: Would you say that this also holds true in the case of 
horses? Does one man do them harm and all the world good? Is 
not the exact opposite of this true? One man is able to do them 
good, or at least not many ; the trainer of horses, that is to say, does 
them good, and others who have to do with them rather injure 
them? Is not that true, Melelus, of horses, or any other animals? 
Yes, certainly. Whether you and Anytus say yes or no, that is no 
matter. Happy indeed would be the condition of youth if they 
had one corrupter only, and all the rest of the world were their 
improvers. And you, Meletus, have sufficiently shown that you 
never had a thought about the young: your carelessness is seen in 
your not caring about the matters spoken of in this very indict¬ 
ment. 

And now, Meletus, I must ask you another question: Which is 
better, to live among bad citizens, or among good ones? Answer, 
friend, I say ; for that is a question which may be easily answered. 
Do not the good do their neighbors good, and the bad do them 
evil? 

Certainly. 

And is there any one who would rather be injured than benefited 
by those who live with him? Answer, my good friend; the law 
requires you to answer—does any one like to be injured? 

Certainly not. 

And when you accuse me of corrupting and deteriorating the 
youth, do you allege that I corrupt them intentionally or uninten¬ 
tionally ? 

Intentionally, I say. 

But you have just admitted that the good do their neighbors 
good, and the evil do them evil. Now, is that a truth which your 
superior wisdom has recognized thus early in life, and am I, at 
my age, in such darkness and ignorance as not to know that if a 
man with whom I have to live is corrupted by me, I am very likely 
to be harmed by him, and yet I corrupt him, and intentionally, 
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too; that is what you are saying, and of that you will never per¬ 
suade me or any other human being. But either I do not corrupt 
them, or I corrupt them unintentionally, so that on either view of 
the case you lie. If my offense is unintentional, the law has no 
cognizance of unintentional offenses: you ought to have taken me 
privately, and warned and admonished me; for if I had been 
belter advised, I should have left off doing what I only did unin¬ 
tentionally,—no doubt I should; whereas you hated to converse 
with me or teach me, but you indicted me in this court, which is 
a place, not of instruction, but of punishment. 

I have shown, Athenians, as I was saying, that Meletus has no 
care at all, great or small, about the matter. Hut still I should like 
to know, Meletus, in what I am affirmed to corrupt the young. I 
suppose you mean, as I infer from your indictment, that I teach 
them not to acknowledge the gods which the state acknowledges, 
but some other new divinities or spiritual agencies in their stead. 
These are the lessons which corrupt the youth, as you say. 

Yes, that I say emphatically. 

Then, by the gods, Meletus, of whom w'e are speaking, tell me 
and the court, in somewhat plainer terms, what you mean! for I 
do not as yet understand whether you affirm that I teach others 
to acknowledge some gods, and therefore do believe in gods and 
am not an entire atheist—this you do not lay to my charge; but 
only that they are not the same gods which the city recognizes 
—the charge is that they are different gods. Or, do you mean to 
say that I am an atheist simply, and a teacher of atheism? 

I mean the latter—that you are a complete atheist. 

That is an extraordinary statement, Meletus. Why do you say 
that? Do you mean that I do not believe in the godhead of the sun 
or moon, which is the common creed of all men? 

I assure you, judges, that he does not believe in them ; for he says 
that the sun is stone, and the moon earth. 

Friend Meletus, you think that you are accusing Anaxagoras: 
and you have but a bad opinion of the judges, if you fancy them 
ignorant to such a degree as not to know that these doctrines are 
found in the books of Anaxagoras the Clazomenian, who is full 
of them. And these are the doctrines which the youth are said to 
learn of Socrates, when there are not unfrequently exhibitions of 
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them at the theater (price of admission one drachma at the most); 
and they might cheaply purchase them, and laugh at Socrates if 
he pretends to father such eccentricities. And so, Meletus, you 
really think that I do not believe in any god? 

I swear by Zeus that you believe absolutely in none at all. 

You are a liar, Meletus, not believed even by yourself. For I 
cannot help thinking, O men of Athens, that Meletus is reckless 
and impudent, and that he has written this indictment in a spirit 
of mere wantonness and youthful bravado. Has he not com¬ 
pounded a riddle, thinking to try me? He said to himself: I shall 
see whether this wise Socrates will discover my ingenious contra¬ 
diction, or whether I shall be able to deceive him and the rest of 
them. For he certainly does appear to me to contradict himself in 
the indictment as much as if he said that Socrates is guilty of not 
believing in the gods, and yet of believing in them—but this surely 

is a piece of fun. 

I should like you, O men of Athens, to join me in examining 
what I conceive to be his inconsistency; and do you, Meletus, 
answer. And I must remind you that you are not to interrupt me 
if I speak in my accustomed manner. 

Did ever man, Meletus, believe in the existence of human things, 
and not of human beings? ... I wish, men of Athens, that he 
would answer, and not be always trying to get up an interruption. 
Did ever any man believe in horsemanship, and not in horses? or 
in flute-playing, and not in flute-players? No, my friend, I will 
answer to you and to the court, as you refuse to answer for your¬ 
self. There is no man who ever did. But now please to answer the 
next question: Can a man believe in spiritual and divine agencies, 
and not in spirits or demigods? 

He cannot. 

I am glad that I have extracted that answer, by the assistance 
of the court; nevertheless you swear in the indictment that I teach 
and believe in divine or spiritual agencies (new or old, no matter 
for that); at any rate, I believe in spiritual agencies, as you say 
and swear in the affidavit; but if I believe in divine beings, I must 
believe in spirits or demigods; is not that true? Yes, that is true, 
for I may assume that your silence gives assent to that. Now what 
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are spirits or demigods? are they not either gods or the sons of 
gods? Is that true? 

Yes, that is true. 

But this is just the ingenious riddle of which I was speaking; 
the demigods or spirits are gods, and you say first that I don't be¬ 
lieve in gods, and then again that I do believe in gods, that is, if 
I believe in demigods. For if the demigods are the illegitimate sons 
of gods, whether by the nymphs or by any other mothers, as is 
thought, that, as all men will allow, necessarily implies the exist¬ 
ence of their parents. You might as well affirm the existence of 
mules, and deny that of horses and asses. Such nonsense, Meletus, 
could only have been intended by you as a trial of me. You have 
put this into the indictment because you had nothing real of which 
to accuse me. But no one who has a particle of understanding will 
ever be convinced by you that the same men can believe in divine 
and superhuman things, and yet not believe that there are gods and 
demigods and heroes. 

I have said enough in answer to the charge of Meletus; any 
elaborate defense is unnecessary; but as I was saying before, I 
certainly have many enemies, and this is what will be my destruc¬ 
tion if I am destroyed; of that I am certain; not Meletus, nor yet 
Anytus, but the envy and detraction of the world, which has been 
the death of many good men, and will probably be the death of 
many more; there is no danger of my being the last of them. 

Some one will say: And are you not ashamed, Socrates, of a 
course of life which is likely to bring you to an untimely end ? To 
him I may fairly answer: There you are mistaken: a man who is 
good for anything ought not to calculate the chance of living or 
dying; he ought only to consider whether in doing anything he is 
doing right or wrong—acting the part of a good man or of a bad. 
Whereas, according to your view', the heroes who fell at Troy were 
not good for much, and the son of Thetis above all, who altogether 
despised danger in comparison with disgrace; and when his god¬ 
dess mother said to him, in his eagerness to slay Hector, that if he 
avenged his companion Patroclus, and slew Hector, he would die 
himself,—“Fate,” as she said, “wails upon you next after Hector”; 
he, hearing this, utterly despised danger and death, and instead of 
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fearing them, feared rather to live in dishonor, and not to avenge 
his friend. “Let me die next,” he replies, “and be avenged of my 
enemy, rather than abide here by the beaked ships, a scorn and a 
burden of the earth.” Had Achilles any thought of death and dan¬ 
ger? For wherever a man's place is, whether the place which he 
has chosen or that in which he has been placed by a commander, 
there he ought to remain in the hour of danger; he should not 
think of death or of anything, but of disgrace. And this, O men of 
Athens, is a true saying. 

Strange, indeed, would be my conduct, O men of Athens, if I 
who, when I was ordered by the generals whom you chose to 
command me at Potidaea and Amphipolis and Delium, remained 
where they placed me, like any other man, facing death,—if, I say, 
now, when, as I conceive and imagine, God orders me to fulfil the 
philosopher’s mission of searching into myself and other men, I 
were to desert my post through fear of death, or any other fear; 
that would indeed be strange, and I might justly be arraigned in 
court for denying the existence of the gods, if I disobeyed the 
oracle because I was afraid of death: then I should be fancying 
that I was wise when I was not wise. For this fear of death is indeed 
the pretense of wisdom, and not real wisdom, being the appearance 
of knowing the unknown; since no one knows whether death, 
which they in their fear apprehend to be the greatest evil, may not 
be the greatest good. Is there not here conceit of knowledge, which 
is a disgraceful sort of ignorance ? And this is the point in which, as 
I think, I am superior to men in general, and in which I might per¬ 
haps fancy myself wiser than other men,—that whereas I know 
but little of the world below, I do not suppose that I know; but I 
do know that injustice and disobedience to a better, whether God 
or man, is evil and dishonorable, and I will never fear or avoid a 
possible good rather than a certain evil. And therefore if you let 
me go now, and reject the counsels of Anytus, who said that if I 
were not put to death I ought not to have been prosecuted, and 
that if I escape now, your sons will all be utterly ruined by listen¬ 
ing to my words,—if you say to me, Socrates, this time we will not 
mind Anytus, and will let you off, but upon one condition, that 
you are not to inquire and speculate in this way any more, and that 
if you are caught doing this again you shall die,—if this was the 
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condition on which you let me go, I should reply: Men of Athens, 
I honor and love you; but I shall obey God rather than you, and 
while I have life and strength I shall never cease from the practice 
and teaching of philosophy, exhorting any one whom I meet after 
my manner, and convincing him, saying: O my friend, why do you, 
who are a citizen of the great and mighty and wise city of Athens, 
care so much about laying up the greatest amount of money and 
honor and reputation, and so little about wisdom and truth and 
the greatest improvement of the soul, which you never regard or 
heed at all? Are you not ashamed of this? And if the person with 
whom I am arguing, says: Ves, but I do care: I do not depart or 
let him go at once; I interrogate and examine and cross-examine 
him, and if I think that he has no virtue, but only says that he has, 
I reproach him with undervaluing the greater, and overvaluing the 
less. And this I should say to every one whom I meet, young and 
old, citizen and alien, but especially to the citizens, inasmuch as 
they are my brethren. For this is the command of God, as I would 
have you know ; and I believe that to this day no greater good has 
ever happened in the state than my service to the God. hor I do 
nothing but go about persuading you all, old and young alike, not 
to take thought for your persons or your properties, but first and 
chiefly to care about the greatest improvement of the soul. I tell 
you that virtue is not given by money, but that from virtue come 
money and every other good of man, public as well as private. This 
is my teaching, and if this is the doctrine which corrupts the youth 
my influence is ruinous indeed. But if any one says that this is not 
my teaching, he is speaking an untruth. \\ herefore, O men of 
Athens, I say to you, do as Anytus bids or not as Anytus bids, and 
either acquit me or not; but whatever you do, know that I shall 
never alter my ways, not even if I have to die many times. 

Men of Athens, do not interrupt, but hear me; there was an 
agreement between us that you should hear me out. And I think 
that what I am going to say will do you good : for I have something 
more to say, at which you may be inclined to cry out; but I beg 
that you will not do this. I would have you know, that if you kill 
such a one as I am, you will injure yourselves more than you will 
injure me. Meletus and Anytus will not injure me: they cannot: 
for it is not in the nature of things that a bad man should injure a 
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better than himself. I do not deny that he may, perhaps, kill him, 
or drive him into exile, or deprive him of civil rights; and he may 
imagine, and others may imagine, that he is doing him a great in¬ 
jury ; but in that I do not agree with him; for the evil of doing as 
Anytus is doing—of unjustly taking away another man’s life—is 
greater far. And now, Athenians, I am not going to argue for my 
owm sake, as you may think, but for yours, that you may not sin 
against the God, or lightly reject his boon by condemning me. For 
if you kill me you will not easily find another like me, who, if I 
may use such a ludicrous figure of speech, am a sort of gadfly, 
given to the state by the God; and the state is like a great and 
noble steed who is tardy in his motions owing to his very size, and 
requires to be stirred into life. I am that gadfly which God has 
given the state, and all day long and in all places am always 
fastening upon you, arousing and persuading and reproaching you. 
And as you will not easily find another like me, I would advise you 
to spare me. I dare say that you may feel irritated at being sud¬ 
denly awakened when you are caught napping; and you may think 
that if you were to strike me dead as Anytus advises, which you 
easily might, then you would sleep on for the remainder of your 
lives, unless God in his care of you gives you another gadfly. And 
that I am given to you by God is proved by this: that if I had been 
like other men, I should not have neglected all my own concerns, or 
patiently seen the neglect of them during all these years, and have 
been doing yours, coming to you individually, like a father or elder 
brother, exhorting you to regard virtue; this, I say, would not 
be like human nature. And had I gained anything, or if my exhorta¬ 
tions had been paid, there would have been some sense in that: 
but now, as you will perceive, not even the impudence of my ac¬ 
cusers dares to say that I have ever exacted or sought pay of any 
one: they have no witness of that. And I have a witness of the truth 
of what I say; my poverty is a sufficient witness. 

Some one may wonder why I go about in private, giving advice 
and busying myself with the concerns of others, but do not venture 
to come forward in public and advise the state. I will tell you the 
reason of this. You have often heard me speak of an oracle or sign 
which comes to me, and is the divinity which Meletus ridicules in 
the indictment. This sign I have had ever since I was a child. The 
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sign is a voice which comes to me and always forbids me to do 
something which 1 am going to do, but never commands me to do 
anything, and this is what stands in the way of my being a poli¬ 
tician. And rightly, as I think. For I am certain, O men of Athens, 
that if I had engaged in politics, I should have perished long ago, 
and done no good either to you or to myself. .\nd don t be offended 
at my telling you the truth: for the truth is, that no man who goes 
to war with you or any other multitude, honestly struggling against 
the commission of unrighteousness and wrong in the state, will 
save his life; he who will really fight for the right, if he would live 
even for a little while, must have a private station and not a 
public one. 

I can give you as proofs of this, not words only, but deeds, which 
you value more than words. Let me tell you a passage of my own 
life, which will prove to you that I should never have yielded 
to injustice from any fear of death, and that if I had not yielded I 
should have died at once. I will tell you a story—tasteless, perhaps, 
and commonplace, but nevertheless true. The only office of state 
which I ever held. O men of Athens, was that of senator; the tribe 
Antiochis, which is my tribe, had the presidency at the trial of the 
generals who had not taken up the bodies of the slain after the 
battle of Arginusae; and you proposed to try them all together, 
which was illegal, as you all thought afterwards; but at the time I 
was the only one of the prytanes who was opposed to the illegality, 
and I gave my vote against you; and when the orators threatened 
to impeach and arrest me. and have me taken away, and you called 
and shouted, I made up my mind that I would run the risk, having 
law and justice with me. rather than take part in your injustice 
because I feared imprisonment and death. This happened in the 
days of the democracy. But when the oligarchy of the Thirty was 
in power, they sent for me and four others into the rotunda, and 
bade us bring Leon the Salaminian from Salamis, as they 
execute him. This was a specimen of the sort of commands which 
they were always giving with the view of implicating as many as 
possible in their crimes; and then I showed, not in word only but 
in deed, that, if I may be allowed to use such an expression, I 
cared not a straw for death, and that my on y ear was e ear 
of doing an unrighteous or unholy thing. For the strong arm o 
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that oppressive power did not frighten me into doing wrong, and 
when we came out of the rotunda the other four went to Salamis 
and fetched Leon, but I went quietly home. For which I might 
have lost my life, had not the power of the Thirty shortly after¬ 
wards come to an end. And to this many will witness. 

Now do you really imagine that I could have survived all these 
years, if I had led a public life, supposing that like a good man 
I had always supported the right and had made justice, as I ought, 
the first thing? No indeed, men of Athens, neither I nor any other. 
But I have been always the same in all my actions, public as well 
as private, and never have I yielded any base compliance to those 
who are slanderously termed my disciples, or to any other. For 
the truth is that I have no regular disciples: but if any one likes to 
come and hear me while I am pursuing my mission, whether he be 
young or old, he may freely come. Nor do I converse with those 
who pay only, and not with those who do not pay; but any one, 
whether he be rich or poor, may ask and answer me and listen to 
my words; and whether he turns out to be a bad man or a good 
one, that cannot be justly laid to my charge, as I never taught him 
anything. And if any one says that he has ever learned or heard 
anything from me in private which all the world has not heard, I 
should like you to know that he is speaking an untruth. 

But I shall be asked. Why do people delight in continually con¬ 
versing with you ? I have told you already, Athenians, the whole 
truth about this: they like to hear the cross-examination of the 
pretenders to wisdom; there is amusement in this. And this is a 
duty which the God has imposed upon me, as I am assured by 
oracles, visions, and in every sort of way in which the will of divine 
power was ever signified to any one. This is true, O Athenians; or, 
if not true, would be soon refuted. For if I am really corrupting the 
youth, and have corrupted some of them already, those of them 
who have grown up and have become sensible that I gave them 
bad advice in the days of their youth should come forward as 
accusers and take their revenge; and if they do not like to come 
themselves, some of their relatives, fathers, brothers, or other 
kinsmen, should say what evil their families suffered at my hands. 
Now is their time. Many of them I see in the court. There is Crito, 
who is of the same age and of the same deme with myself ; and 
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there is Critobulus his son, whom I also see. Then again there is 
Lysanias of Sphettus, who is the father of Aeschines,—he is 
present; and also there is Antiphon of Cephisus, who is the father 
of Epigenes; and there are the brothers of several who have as¬ 
sociated with me. There is Nicostratus the son of Theosdotides, 
and the brother of Theodotus (now Theodotus himself is dead, and 
therefore he, at any rate, will not seek to stop him) ; and there is 
Paralus the son of Demodocus, who had a brother Theages, and 
Adeimantus the son of .Ariston, whose brother Plato is present; 
and .-^^antodorus, who is the brother of Apollodorus, whom I also 
see. I might mention a great many others, any of whom Meletus 
should have produced as witnesses in the course of his speech; and 
let him still produce them, if he has forgotten ; I will make way for 
him. And let him say, if he has any testimony of the sort which he 
can produce. Nay, Athenians, the very opposite is the truth. For 
all these are ready to witness on behalf of the corrupter, of the 
destroyer of their kindred, as Meletus and Anytus call me; not 
the corrupted youth only,—there might have been a motive for 
that,—but their uncorrupted elder relatives. Why should they too 
support me with their testimony ? Why, indeed, except for the sake 
of truth and justice, and because they know that I am speaking 

the truth, and that Meletus is lying. 

Well, Athenians, this and the like of this is nearly all the de¬ 
fense which I have to offer. Yet a word more. Perhaps there may be 
some one who is offended at me, when he calls to mind how he 
himself on a similar, or even a less serious occasion, had recourse 
to prayers and supplications with many tears, and how he produced 
his children in court, which was a moving spectacle, together with 
a posse of his relations and friends; whereas I, who am probably 
in danger of my life, will do none of these things. Perhaps this may 
come into his mind, and he may be set against me, and vote in 
anger because he is displeased at this. Now if there be such a per¬ 
son among you, which I am far from affirming, I may fairly reply 
to him: My friend, I am a man, and like other men, a creature of 
flesh and blood, and not of wood or stone, as Homer says; and I 
have a family, yes, and sons, O Athenians, three in number, one 
of whom is growing up, and the two others are still young; and yet 
I will not bring any of them hither in order to petition you for an 
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acquittal. And why not? Not from any self-will or disregard of you. 
Whether I am or am not afraid of death is another question, of 
which I will not now speak. But my reason simply is, that I feel 
such conduct to be discreditable to myself, and you, and the whole 
state. One who has reached my years, and who has a name for 
wisdom, whether deserved or not, ought not to demean himself. 
At any rate, the world has decided that Socrates is in some way 
superior to other men. And if those among you who are said to be 
superior in wisdom and courage, and any other virtue, demean 
themselves in this way, how shameful is their conduct! I have 
seen men of reputation, when they have been condemned, behaving 
in the strangest manner: they seemed to fancy that they were 
going to suffer something dreadful if they died, and that they could 
be immortal if you only allowed them to live; and I think that they 
were a dishonor to the state, and that any stranger coming in 
would say of them that the most eminent men of Athens, to whom 
the Athenians themselves give honor and command, are no better 
than women. And I say that these things ought not to be done by 
those of us who are of reputation; and if they are done, you ought 
not to permit them; you ought rather to show that you are more 
inclined to condemn, not the man who is quiet, but the man who 
gets up a doleful scene, and makes the city ridiculous. 

But, setting aside the question of dishonor, there seems to be 
something wrong in petitioning a judge, and thus procuring an 
acquittal instead of informing and convincing him. For his duty 
is, not to make a present of justice, but to give judgment; and he 
has sworn that he will judge according to the laws, and not accord¬ 
ing to his own good pleasure; and neither he nor we should get into 
the habit of perjuring ourselves—there can be no piety in that. Do 
not then require me to do what I consider dishonorable and im¬ 
pious and wrong, especially now, when I am being tried for im¬ 
piety on the indictment of Meletus. For if, O men of Athens, by 
force of persuasion and entreaty, I could overpower your oaths, 
then I should be teaching you to believe that there are no gods, and 
convict myself, in my own defense, of not believing in them. But 
that is not the case; for I do believe that there are gods, and in a 
far higher sense than that in which any of my accusers believe in 
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them. And to you and to God I commit my cause, to be determined 
by you as is best for you and me. 

The vote is taken and Socrates is convicted. 

There are many reasons why I am not grieved, O men of .Athens, 
at the vote of condemnation. I expected this, and am only surprised 
that the votes are so nearly equal; for I had thought that the 
majority against me would have been far larger; but now, had 
thirty votes gone over to the other side, I should have been ac¬ 
quitted. And I may say that I have escaped Meletus. And I may 
say more; for without the assistance of .Anytus and Lycon, he 
would not have had a fifth part of the votes, as the law requires, in 
which case he would have incurred a fine of a thousand drachmae, 
as is evident. 

And so he proposes death as the penalty. And what shall I 
propose on my part, O men of .-Athens? Clearly that which is my 
due. And what is that which I ought to pay or to receive? What 
shall be done to the man who has never had the wit to be idle 
during his whole life; but has been careless of what the many care 
about—wealth, and family interests, and military offices, and 
speaking in the assembly, and magistracies, and plots, and parties. 
Reflecting that I was really too honest a man to follow in this way 
and live, I did not go where I could do no good to you or to myself; 
but where I could do the greatest good privately to every one of 
you, thither I went, and sought to persuade every man among you, 
that he must look to himself, and seek virtue and wisdom before 
he looks to his private interests, and look to the state before he 
looks to the interests of the state ; and that this should be the order 
which he observes in all his actions. What shall be done to such a 
one? Doubtless some good thing, O men of Athens, if he has his 
reward; and the good should be of a kind suitable to him. What 
would be a reward suitable to a poor man who is your benefactor, 
who desires leisure that he may instruct you? There can be no 
more fitting reward than maintenance in the prytaneum, O men of 
Athens, a reward which he deserves far more than the citizen who 
has won the prize at Olympia in the horse or chariot race, whether 
the chariots were drawn by two horses or by many. For I am in 
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want, and he has enough; and he only gives you the appearance of 
happiness, and I give you the reality. And if I am to estimate the 
penalty justly, I say that maintenance in the prytaneum is the 
just return. 

Perhaps you may think that I am braving you in saying this, 
as in what I said before about the tears and prayers. But that is 
not the case. I speak rather because I am convinced that I never 
intentionally wronged any one, although I cannot convince you 
of that—for we have had a short conversation only; but if there 
were a law at Athens, such as there is in other cities, that a capital 
cause should not be decided in one day, then I believe that I should 
have convinced you; but now the time is too short. I cannot in a 
moment refute great slanders; and, as I am convinced that I 
never wronged another, I will assuredly not wrong myself. I will 
not say of myself that I deserve any evil, or propose any penalty. 
Why should I? Because I am afraid of the penalty of death which 
Meletus proposes ? When I do not know whether death is a good 
or an evil, why should I propose a penalty which would certainly 
be an evil? Shall I say imprisonment? And why should I live in 
prison, and be the slave of the magistrates of the year—of the 
eleven ? Or shall the penalty be a fine, and imprisonment until the 
fine is paid? There is the same objection. I should have to lie in 
prison, for money I have none, and cannot pay. And if I say exile 
(and this may possibly be the penalty which you will affix), I 
must indeed be blinded by the love of life, if I were to consider 
that when you, who are my own citizens, cannot endure my dis¬ 
courses and words, and have found them so grievous and odious 
that you would fain have done with them, others are likely to 
endure me. No indeed, men of Athens, that is not very likely. And 
what a life should I lead, at my age, wandering from city to city, 
living in ever-changing exile, and always being driven out! For I 
am quite sure that into whatever place I go, as here so also there, 
the young men will come to me; and if I drive them away, their 
elders will drive me out at their desire: and if I let them come, 
their fathers and friends will drive me out for their sakes. 

Some one will say: Yes, Socrates, but cannot you hold your 
tongue, and then you may go into a foreign city, and no one will 
interfere with you? Now I have great difficulty in making you 
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understand my answer to this. For if I tell you that this would be 
a disobedience to a divine command, and therefore that I cannot 
hold my tongue, you will not believe that I am serious; and if I 
say again that the greatest good of man is daily to converse about 
virtue, and all that concerning which you hear me examining my¬ 
self and others, and that the life which is unexamined is not w’orth 
living—that you are still less likely to believe. And yet what I say 
is true, although a thing of which it is hard for me to persuade you. 
Moreover, I am not accustomed to think that I deserve any pun¬ 
ishment. Had I money I might have proposed to give you what I 
had, and have been none the worse. But you see that I have none, 
and can only ask you to proportion the fine to my means. How¬ 
ever, I think that I could afford a mina, and therefore I propose 
that penalty; Plato, Crito, Critobulus, and .Apollodorus, my 
friends here, bid me say thirty minae, and they will be the sureties. 
Well, then, say thirty minae, let that be the penalty; for that they 
will be ample security to you. 

Socrates is condemned to death. 

Not much time will be gained, O .Athenians, in return for the 
evil name which you will get from the detractors of the city, who 
will say that you killed Socrates, a wise man ; for they will call me 
wise even although I am not wise when they want to reproach 
you. If you had waited a little while, your desire would have been 
fulfilled in the course of nature. For I am far advanced in years, as 
you may perceive, and not far from death. I am speaking now only 
to those of you who have condemned me to death. And I have an¬ 
other thing to say to them : You think that I was convicted through 
deficiency of words—I mean, that if I had thought fit to leave 
nothing undone, nothing unsaid, I might have gained an acquittal. 
Not so; the deficiency which led to my conviction was not of 
words—certainly not. But I had not the boldness or impudence 
or inclination to address you as you would have liked me to address 
you, weeping and wailing and lamenting, and saying and doing 
many things which you have been accustomed to hear from others, 
and which, as I say, are unworthy of me. But I thought that I 
ought not to do anything common or mean in the hour of danger: 
nor do I now repent of the manner of my defense, and I would 
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rather die having spoken after my manner, than speak in your 
manner and live. For neither in war nor yet at law ought any man 
to use every way of escaping death. For often in battle there is no 
doubt that if a man will throw away his arms, and fall on his knees 
before his pursuers, he may escape death; and in other dangers 
there are other ways of escaping death if a man is willing to say 
and do anything. The difficulty, my friends, is not in avoiding 
death, but in avoiding unrighteousness; for that runs faster than 
death. I am old and move slowly, and the slower runner has over¬ 
taken me, and my accusers are keen and quick, and the faster 
runner, who is unrighteousness, has overtaken them. And now I 
depart hence condemned by you to suffer the penalty of death, and 
they too go their ways condemned by the truth to suffer the penalty 
of villainy and wrong: and I must abide by my award—let them 
abide by theirs. I suppose that these things may be regarded as 
fated,—and I think that they are well. 

And now, O men who have condemned me, I would fain prophesy 
to you; for I am about to die, and that is the hour in which men 
are gifted with prophetic power. And I prophesy to you who are 
my murderers, that immediately after my death punishment far 
heavier than you have inflicted on me will surely await you. Me 
you have killed because you wanted to escape the accuser, and not 
give an account of your lives. But that will not be as you suppose: 
far otherwise. For I say that there will be more accusers of you 
than there are now; accusers whom hitherto I have restrained: 
and as they are younger they will be more severe with you, and you 
will be more offended at them. For if you think that by killing men 
you can avoid the accuser censuring your lives, you are mistaken; 
that is not a way of escape which is either possible or honorable; 
the easiest and the noblest w'ay is not to be crushing others, but 
to be improving yourselves. This is the prophecy which I utter 
before my departure to the judges who have condemned me. 

Friends, who would have acquitted me, I would like also to 
talk with you about this thing which has happened, while the 
magistrates are busy, and before I go to the place at which I must 
die. Stay then a while, for we may as well talk with one another 
while there is time. You are my friends, and I should like to show 
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you the meaning of this event which has happened to me. O my 
judges—for you I may truly call judges—I should like to tell you 
of a wonderful circumstance. Hitherto the familiar oracle within 
me has constantly been in the habit of opposing me even about 
trifles, if I was going to make a slip or error about anything; and 
now as you see there has come upon me that which may be thought, 
and is generally believed to be, the last and worst evil. But the 
oracle made no sign of opposition, either as I was leaving my house 
and going out in the morning, or when I was going up into this 
court, or while I was speaking, at anything which I was going to 
say; and yet I have often been stopped in the middle of a speech, 
but now in nothing I either said or did touching this matter has the 
oracle opposed me. What do I take to be the explanation of this? 
I will tell you. I regard this as a proof that what has happened to 
me is a good, and that those of us who think that death is an evil 
are in error. This is a great proof to me of what I am saying, for 
the customary sign would surely have opposed me had I been 
going to evil and not to good. 

Let us reflect in another way, and we shall see that there is great 
reason to hope that death is a good, for one of two things: either 
dcQth is 3 , state of nothingness and utter unconsciousness, or, as 
men say, there is a change and migration of the soul from this 
world to another. Now if you suppose that there is no conscious¬ 
ness, but a sleep like the sleep of him who is undisturbed even by 
the sight of dreams, death will be an unspeakable gain. For if a 
person were to select the night in which his sleep was undisturbed 
even by dreams, and were to compare with this the other days and 
nights of his life, and then were to tell us how many days and 
nights he had passed in the course of his life better and more 
pleasantly than this one, I think that any man, I will not say a 
private man, but even the great king will not find many such 
days or nights, when compared with the others. Now if death is 
like this, I say that to die is gain; for eternity is then only a single 
night. But if death is the journey to another place, and there, as 
men say, all the dead are, what good, O my friends and judges, 
can be greater than this? If indeed when the pilgrim arrives in the 
world below, he is delivered from the professors of justice in this 
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world, and finds the true judges who are said to give judgment 
there, Minos and Rhadamanthus and /Eacus and Triptolemus, and 
other sons of God who were righteous in their own life, that pil¬ 
grimage will be worth making. What would not a man give if he 
might converse with Orpheus and Musasus and Hesiod and 
Homer? Nay, if this be true, let me die again and again. I, too, 
shall have a wonderful interest in a place where I can converse 
with Palamedes, and Ajax the son of Telamon, and other heroes 
of old, who have suffered death through an unjust judgment; and 
there will be no small pleasure, as I think, in comparing my own 
suffering with theirs. Above all, I shall be able to continue my 
search into true and false knowledge; as in this world, so also in 
that; I shall find out who is wise, and who pretends to be wise, 
and is not. What would not a man give, O judges, to be able to 
examine the leader of the great Trojan expedition; or Odysseus or 
Sisyphus, or numberless others, men and women too! What infinite 
delight would there be in conversing with them and asking them 
questions! For in that world they do not put a man to death for 
this; certainly not. For besides being happier in that world than 
in this, they will be immortal, if what is said is true. 

Wherefore, O judges, be of good cheer about death, and know 
this of a truth—that no evil can happen to a good man, either in 
life or after death. He and his are not neglected by the gods; nor 
has my own approaching end happened by mere chance. But I 
see clearly that to die and be released was better for me; and there¬ 
fore the oracle gave no sign. For which reason, also, I am not angry 
with my accusers or my condemners; they have done me no harm, 
although neither of them meant to do me any good; and for this I 
may gently blame them. 

Still I have a favor to ask of them. When my sons are grown 
up, I would ask you, O my friends, to punish them; and I would 
have you trouble them, as I have troubled you, if they seem to care 
about riches, or anything, more than about virtue; or if they pre¬ 
tend to be something when they are really nothing,—then reprove 
them, as I have reproved you, for not caring about that for which 
they ought to care, and thinking that they are something when 
they are really nothing. And if you do this, I and my sons will have 
received justice at your hands. 
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The hour of departure has arrived, and we go our ways—I to 
die, and you to live. Which is better God only knows. 

[Phacdo, a friend, tells of the death of Socrates.] 

Now the hour of sunset was near, for a good deal of time had 
passed while he was within (the bath]. When he came out, he sat 
down with us again after his bath, but not much was said. Soon 
the jailer, who was the servant of the eleven, entered and stood by 
him, saying: “To you, Socrates, whom I know to be the noblest 
and gentlest and best of all who ever came to this place, I will 
not impute the angry feelings of other men, who rage and swear 
at me when, in obedience to the authorities, I bid them drink the 
poison—indeed I am sure that you will not be angry with me; for 
others, as you are aware, and not I, are the guilty cause. And so 
fare you well, and try to bear lightly what must needs be; you 
know my errand.” Then bursting into tears he turned away and 

went out. 

Socrates looked at him and said: “I return your good wishes, 
and will do as you bid.” Then turning to us, he said : “How charm¬ 
ing the man is: since I have been in prison he has always been 
coming to see me, and at times he would talk to me, and was as 
good as could be to me, and now see how generously he sorrows 
for me. But we must do as he says, Crito; let the cup be brought, 
if the poison is prepared: if not, let the attendant prepare some. 

“Yet,” said Crito, “the sun is still upon the hill-tops, and many a 
one has taken the draught late, and after the announcement has 
been made to him, he has eaten and drunk, and indulged in sensual 
delights', do not hasten then, there is still time. 

Socrates said: “‘Yes, Crito, and they of whom you speak are 
right in doing thus, for they think that they will gain by the delay; 
but I am right in not doing thus, for I do not think that I should 
gain anything by drinking the poison a little later; I should be 
sparing and saving a life which is already gone: I could only laugh 
at myself for this. Please then to do as I say, and not to refuse 

me." 

Crito, when he heard this, made a sign to the servant; and the 
servant went in, and remained for some time, and then returned 
with the jailer carrying the cup of poison. Socrates said : “You, my 
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good friend, who are experienced in these matters, shall give me 
directions how I am to proceed.” The man answered: “You have 
only to walk about until your legs are heavy, and then to lie down, 
and the poison will act.” At the same time he handed the cup to 
Socrates, who in the easiest and gentlest manner, without the least 
fear or change of color or feature, looking at the man with all his 
eyes, Echecrates, as his manner was, took the cup and said: “What 
do you say about making a libation out of this cup to any god? 
May I, or not?” The man answered: “We only prepare, Socrates, 
just so much as we deem enough.” “I understand,” he said: “yet 
I may and must pray to the gods to prosper my journey from this 
to that other world—may this then, which is my prayer, be granted 
to me.” Then holding the cup to his lips, quite readily and cheer¬ 
fully he drank off the poison. And hitherto most of us had been 
able to control our sorrow; but now when we saw him drinking, 
and saw too that he had finished the draught, we could no longer 
forbear, and in spite of myself my own tears were flowing fast; so 
that I covered my face and wept over myself, for certainly I was 
not weeping over him, but at the thought of my own calamity in 
having lost such a companion. Nor was I the first, for Crito, when 
he found himself unable to restrain his tears, had got up and 
moved away, and I followed; and at that moment, Apollodorus, 
who had been weeping all the time, broke out into a loud cry which 
made cowards of us all. Socrates alone retained his calmness. 
“What is this strange outcry?” he said. *T sent away the women 
mainly in order that they might not offend in this way, for I have 
heard that a man should die in peace. Be quiet then, and have 
patience.” When we heard that, we were ashamed, and refrained 
our tears; and he walked about until, as he said, his legs began 
to fail, and then he lay on his back, according to the directions, 
and the man who gave him the poison now and then looked at 
his feet and legs; and after a while he pressed his foot hard and 
asked him if he could feel; and he said, No; and then his leg, and 
so upwards and upwards, and showed us that he was cold and stiff. 
And he felt them himself, and said: “When the poison reaches 
the heart, that will be the end.” He was beginning to grow cold 
about the groin, when he uncovered his face, for he had covered 
himself up, and said (they were his last words)—^he said: “Crito, 
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I owe a cock to Asclepius; will you remember to pay the debt?” 
“The debt shall be paid,” said Crito; “is there anything else?” 
There was no answer to this question; but in a minute or two a 
movement was heard, and the attendants uncovered him ; his eyes 
were set, and Crito closed his eyes and mouth. 

Such was the end, Echecrates, of our friend, whom I may truly 
call the wisest, and justest, and best of all the men whom I have 
ever known. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Socrates is known to the world mainly through the writings of 
Plato, but there are some other sources of information concerning his 
life. What are they? 

2. How much of this famous speech of Socrates before the jury of 
his peers is Socrates’ and how much of it is Plato’s has been a subject 
for endless conjecture. But the fact remains, whether it is the words of 
Socrates or the work of Plato, it has for centuries continued to be 
regarded as one of the greatest pieces of literature in the world. What 
has given it that world acclaim? 

3. Does this speech of Socrates before the jury succeed in giving 
a picture of his whole life? Does it reveal the quality of the man him¬ 
self? What are the elements of his character? 

4. What is meant by the Socratic method? Possibly you may want 
to consult a dictionary. Does this speech contain examples? 

5. In what way did Socrates think of himself as a wise man? What 
did he mean by wisdom? 

6. What is the central aim, the guiding principle of Socrates’ life? 
What does he mean by saying, “A man who is good for anything ought 
not to calculate the chance of living or dying”? He cites the examples 
of the heroes of the Trojan War. 

7. Socrates says, “Men of .Athens, I honor and love you; but I 
shall obey God rather than you.” How is that a guide for his life? 
What are the implications of such a principle? Thoreau said much the 
same thing, in his own way, in the essay, “On the Duty of Civil Dis¬ 
obedience.” 

8. What did Socrates mean by calling himself a sort of gadfly? 

9. After he had been condemned to death, Socrates spoke briefly, 
addressing first those who voted for his death and then his friends, 
whom he thinks of as true judges, who voted against his death sen¬ 
tence. What is the measured message he has for the first? Does he 
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protest against their action? When he talks with his friends what is his 
final thought? What is his attitude toward death? What does he 
mean by saying that “no evil can happen to a good man”? 

10. Does the attitude of the jailer towards Socrates help carry con¬ 
viction as to the nobility of Socrates’ character? Few men have received 
such praise as the final sentence of the Phaedo gives to Socrates. Do 
you think, from the picture of him that we have, that he was worthy 
of it? Whitman called Lincoln “the sweetest, wisest soul of all my 
days and lands.” Which is the higher praise? Is a comparison between 
Socrates and Lincoln justified? 

11. Socrates died in prison, condemned to death by his fellow citi¬ 
zens of Athens, people who knew him. He lived and died poor, if not 
in poverty; he wrote nothing and left no memorial but his life and 
its influence. Would you call his life a successful one? How can his 
achievement be measured? 

12. If Plato was setting out to give Socrates a place in world history 
by his writing, he certainly achieved that goal. Even granting that this 
work is translated by an able translator, still it is fundamentally Plato’s. 
What are the principal elements of quality in Plato’s style? Has he 
selected the right incident, the right expression to portray his subject? 
How has he made such a character as Socrates live by means of thirty 
pages of print? 

13. A great college president, Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia 
University, in his commencement address of June 5, 1945, began his 
speech with this comment on the Athens in which Plato and Socrates 
lived: 

“More than a half century has passed since I made my first visit 
to Athens. That city then retained many of its historic characteristics. 
Its development into a very modern industrial and commercial center 
had not yet begun. I climbed the Acropolis in order to see in every 
detail the Parthenon. I then sat at the foot of the Temple of the 
Wingless Victory and looked out upon the famous surroundings which 
lay before me. To the left, apparently carved from the natural rock, 
were the remains of the great theatre in which 2,500 years ago the 
dramas of Aeschylus, of Sophocles and of Euripides were presented to 
the public. 

“A little to the right was the spot, covered with beautiful trees and 
plants, where first Plato and then Aristotle had gathered groups of 
fascinated students in order to teach them those philosophies which 
have so long guided and moved the world of intelligence and vision. It 
was just beyond that Socrates made his eloquent appeal to the Athe- 
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nian people, and nearby was Mars' Hill from which the .Apostle Paul 
delivered his historic oration. Some miles away but within plain sight 
was Salamis, the scene of the naval battle which preserved the safety 
and independence of Greece. 

“Behind the hills to the right was Marathon, where the battle was 
won that checked the invasion from the east which threatened the 
Greece of that day. It seemed hardly possible that so much of human 
history should have been written within the sight of anyone who sat 
at the foot of the Temple of the Wingless Victory. Nevertheless, such 
was the case.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1. Read Othello or Macbeth and make a brief study of one of the 
principal characters, reading some criticism and interpretation. See if 
you can find that Shakespeare sees the quality of a character, the pat¬ 
tern of a lif e of many lives. \\^rite a study of one of the characters 
which appeals to you most. 

2. See how near you can come to an accurate analysis of one of your 
classmates, with enough biographical data to fill out a good character 
study. If you prefer a more difficult task, write a profile of some public 
figure—in this you would depend largely on the spade work done by 

others. 

3. In the first section of this book you were asked to take a bird s- 
eye view of the essay, to see it as a whole. Now try to do that with 
the problem of writing. Look at the total picture of the subject. Jot 
down on a piece of paper the various aspects which come to your mind: 
purpose, form, introduction, conclusion, unity, coherence, emphasis, 
appropriateness of style, concrete imagery of language, correctness and 
effectiveness of syntax, exactness of wording—add other elements as 
they occur to you. How much do these mean to you in terms of the 
actual writing you have to do? How well have you mastered the prac¬ 
tical aspects of writing and the art of writing? When one finishes a 
course in composition he should be ready to commence the difficult 
task of mastering language as an art medium. One who is ready to 
begin that interesting and rewarding study may profitably read Poe s 
“Philosophy of Composition” and Schopenhauer’s “On Style.” Many 
writers have written about various aspects of writing technique; but 
basic to all success, as Stevenson, Franklin, and others have insisted, 
is a will to achieve and practice, practice, practice. 

^ Used by permission of Nicholas Murray Butler. 































































































































